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MONTREAL, Y.M.C. A. BUILDINC. 


St. Andrew's Conege 


Toronto. 


A PRESBYTERIAN RESIDENTIAL 
ha and Day Schoo! for Boys. 

The College has been very successful. 200 pupils are 
mow in attendance. SEPARATE RESIDENCE for jun- 
iors. Nine mastersin addition to the Principal live in 
Residence. Full Collegiate work. Bovs received from 
eight years and up, Early application necessary. 

STRONG STAFF. THOROUGH INSTRUCLION. 

CAREFUL OVERSIGHT. 
Re opens after Xmas on Jan. 6th, 1904. 
Write for information, etc., to 


REV. D. BRUCE MACDONALD,WM.A., 
Principal. 


Residential and Day School 
- 9 cipal Knox College, Visitor and Adviser. 
adies S. W.MclIntyre, President, Rev. Alex. 
lants, See Calendar. 
xaminations in Music by the Tor- 
TORONTO. 


Preshyteriatt .. ans 
Rev. Wm. Caven, D.D., Prin- 
McMillan, Vice-President. 
Colle ¢ Largest number University Matricu- 
g Full Academic or Optional Courses. 
Specialists in all Departments. 
TSOBlour Ste Wier ree nett Deb 
onto University, also by the Tor- 
onto Conservatory of Music, Dr. Ed- 
ward Fisher, Musical Director. 
(e>s«SNEXT TERM OPENS JAv. 4. 


For Prospectus apply S. W. McINTYRE, President. 


STATIONERS, 


BLANK BOOK MAKERS 
and PRINTERS 


1755 and 1757 NOTRE DAME ST. 
MONTREAL 


WILLIAM DRYSDALE 
Bookseller and Stationer 
2478 ST. CATHERINE ST., Niontreal. 


Priests and People in Treland. 
624 pages, illustrated. Sent by mail, postpaid, $2.50. 


TAIEADTATS 


‘* The Church in the Hanae id 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED— 
WIDELY 


Family Prayers 
PROFESSOR GREGG. 
$1 Post Free. 


WILLIAMSON & CO. 


Publishers, Toronto. 


USED 


Serviceably Bound - - =~ 


It Pays to attend the Best! | 


CENTRAL 
WYYYy. 


STRATFORD, ONT. 


One of the Best Commercial Schoois on this 
continent, Write for handsome Catalogue. 
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St. Margaret’s College, Toronto 


A Boarding and Day School in the. finest residentia} 
part of Toronto. Only-teachers of the highest aca 
demic and professional standing are employed. t 

Academic work, Music, Art, Elocution and Do 
mestic Science. MRS. GEORGE DICKSON, Lady, 
Principal, GEORGE DICKSON, N.A., Director. 


Natlss tye 


“Ditawa Ladies” College 


1, Itis the only Ladies’ College tor which our Church § 
responsible, 

2. Is fully equipped in EVERY Derartment, 

3. Hasa superior Stai= of carefully chosen Teachers, 

4, Is specially commended by our Assembly to parents 
as ‘‘An educational home where their daugh ers 
may receive a liberal and thorough education 
under wholesome surroundings aid infinences ” 

Presbyterian parents should not failto cousicer its claims 

For CALENDAR &¢., address the LADY PRINCIPAL. 


request. Marion & Marion, New York 1 ife Bldg. 
Montreal ; and Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


ICLOCKS, 


Those we have are accurate 
timekeepers, and the prices fair 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


WANLESS & Co.. 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


1168 Yonge Street, Toronto. 
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WHAT THE “NEW YEAR’? MEANS. 


It means yet another opportunity, if it has 
been hitherto neglected, of seeking and 


securing Life’s Chief End. 


It means another clean sheet on which to 
write—if we will—a better, fairer copy than 
before. 

It means further opportunity of making a 


- jife, of putting ourselves, the part of us that 


will live on, into the shape in which we would 
like it to be when the shaping and the chang- 


‘Ing is done and character becomes permanent. 


It means alittle longer time to subdue what 
is wrong in us,-the ill tempers, the pride, the 
envy, the tendency to censure and misjudge, 


to speak unkindly and uncharitably, to resent, 
« 


to wrong, to injure; a little longer time to 
cultivate the: kindly, the courteous, the just, 
the- true, the pure, the good, in our thinking 
and saying and doing. 

It means new opportunity of faithfulness in 
our work, of helpfulness to others, of intel- 
ligent discharge of our duties in all the rela- 
tions of life. 

It means further opportunity to show our 
gratitude for what has been done for us, by 
living to make others sharers in our good. 

It means added opportunity of Jielping the 
world to a higher level, of wiping away some 
more tears, of cheering some more disheart- 
ened and discouraged, of winning back to the 
right way some more who are wandering: 

All this and more it means, and only by 
living it along these lines can it be what all 
are wishing, friend to friend, ‘‘ A Good New 
Year.”’ 

With hand more firmly clasped in the prof- 
fered Hand of the Infinite Helper, may the 
trials and crosses and disappointments be 
borne more cheerfully, the work be better 
done, and the ‘‘ New Year’’ will not have been 
given in vain. 

But while welcoming one more New Year, 


‘itis possible that it may be the last one for us. 


If so it has additiona! meaning. It means the 
Jast opportunities for securing Life’s Chief End, 


of shaping character for the fixity of eternity, 


of correcting our ills and mistakes, of uplift- 
ing the fallen, of cheering the disheartened 
and discouraged, of comforting sorrow, of 
winning the straying, of helping the weak and 
the weary, of being co-workers with Christ in 
His great work of lessening the sum of human 
ill. In view of the uncertainty, it is the part 
of wisdom to use the ‘‘ New Year,’’ with God’s 
help, in such a way that if it be the last there 
will be over it no vain regrets. 


QUESTION BUREAU. 


Some things to bear in mind are :— 

1. That all questions must be accompanied 
with the name and address of the writer in 
fuil, not for publication, but for identification. 

2. That only questions that are supposed to 
be honest, seeking for information, are desired 
or entertained. 

3. That questions numberless present them- 
selves to which no man can give answer. 
Our limitations lie very near us, our ignorance 
is far-reaching. It is the one thing about 
humanity that is infinite. 


Question. 

Why are the ‘‘ Receipts’’ not given in the 
Recorp as formerly, i.e,, the amount given by 
each congregation or 8.8. or C.E. for each 
Scheme ? 


Answer. 

Formerly, if a congregation sent, say sixteen 
dollars, to be divided among eight Schemes, 
the name of the congregation or §8.S. or C.E. 
was printed eight times in different places in 
the same Rrcorp, with an average of two 
dollars to its credit in each place. 

There were two disadvantages in such a plan, 
(1) It took a Jong search to find out the total 
given in any case ; (2) The receipts filled many 
more pages than was necessary. 

At present the name is given but once, with 
the total amount sent, which has of course 
been divided among the Schemes as directed 
by the givers. The advantages are (1) The 
name is readily found, (2) the total giving of 
a congregation, or 8.S., or C.E., at that time is 


+ 
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easily learned, (3) the receipts do not fill 
nearly so many pages of expensive composi- 
tion, (4) more room is left for reading matter. 
The present plan was decided upon by the 
Assembly two years ago. 

In addition to the monthly ‘‘ Receipts ’’ 
there are now given the estimates for each 


Scheme for the year, and usually the totals. 


received to date for each Scheme. This serves 
in some measure as a guide to societies and 
congregations in the distribution of missionary 
funds. 


Question. 

Have we any Scriptural warrant for observ- 
ing ‘‘ Easter’’ in commemoration of the resur- 
rection of Christ ; and does charity require the 
observance of that day in deference to the 
practice of other branches of the Christian 
Church that Jay claim to no higher authority 
than tradition for its observance. 


Answer. 
There is no Scriptural warrant for the 
obseryance of ‘‘ Easter,’? and we do _ not 


suppose that charity requires the observance 
of any form of ritual merely because others 
choose to observe it. Ifsome churches wish to 
give special prominence to the great truth of 
the resurrection of Christ at some particular 
season, such as ‘‘ Easter,’? none should find 
fault; and if other churches prefer to honour 
this great truth equally at all times, no one has 
cause of complaint. What charity requires is 
- the exercise of a right spirit towards others 
of the Christian name, who, in matters of 
doctrine and ritual, think and practice differ- 
ently from what we think best. 


STATE OF THE FUNDS, EAST. 


The following comparative statement by 
the Agent, East, shews the state of the Funds 
at the beginning of December, 1902 and 1903 
respectively. The amounts required for the 
current year will be found on last page of the 
REoOoRD :— 


To-tsDées mun No Ded. 
1902. 1908. 

For. Missions.....+. $21,469 86 $25,809 26. 
H. Mis., E. & N.W... 7,390 68 7,520 19 
Augmentation....... 2,066 00 2,078 81 
College Fund. ...c.. 5,221.43 4,629 55 
A. & In. Ministers.. 1,510 97 1,699 40 
IBUTSALY Csi isiere + +000 670 95 366 57 
TOtal ie aeueee sles 9 POG, 200 OO $42,103 78 
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NOTES, HOME AND FOREIGN. 


The Index for the Recorp for 1903 will be in 
the February issue, and can be readily re- 
moved by those who wish it for binding. 


Owing to the great variety of subjects 
covered by the essays received in response to 
the Recorp’s prize offer, judgment by those 
who examine them requires much more time 
and care than if they were all written on the 
same subject and, as judging has to be done by 
busy men, it is not yet quite completed. 

The ‘‘ bargain counter’? has a wide and far- 
reaching response in human nature. To geta 
thing for less than cost gives a subtle pleasure 
which the bargain hunter knows full well. 
Whether the feeling be a right one is not here 
argued, we merely wish to state that those 
who take the Recorp get it at less than cost. 


A Communion collection. in Efate, New 
Hebrides, of fifty dollars to help pay off the 
debt on the Foreign Mission Fund East! With 
such an example of sacrifice on the part of 
some who not long since were heathen, and 
with the prospect of being able, so soon as the 
debt is paid, to respond to Korea’s call for 
another man, the East will soon clear off that 
burden of debt, as has ever been her wont 
when duty calls. 


Rev. Dr. Coffin has taken up work in San 
Fernando, Trinidad, for a year, in place of 
Dr. Grant, who, for a change, after more than 
thirty years in Trinidad, is working for some 
months in the Maritime Provinces to pay off 
the debt on the Foreign Mission Fund East. 
Dr. Coffin is familiar with the language and) 
work, having Jaboured there before. If health — 
permits he may remain. | 


To support a famine orphan in India, at five 
cents a day, costs a little over eighteen dollars 
ayear. Our mission has about twelve hundred of 
these children on their hands, rescued from 
starvation and death. In afew years they will 
be a body of men and women, many of them 
Christian, and from them will come many of 
the helpers of the future. They are orphans. 
Their friends have perished. They cannot now 
be abandoned. The famine fund is exhausted. 
Many are undertaking the support of an 
orphan. Those who wish to do so can send 
the amount to Rey. Dr. Warden, Toronto. ° 
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The idea of placing the Rrcorp in every 
home is gradually growing. It commends 
itself. Those who would subscribe in any case 
can give their extra quarter to the church 
funds. The only extra cost to the congrega- 
tion is for those who would not subscribe. It 
would be profitable mission work to give it to 
these homes. In every congregation some give 
liberally to the support of the congregation, 
to make up for, those who do less, in the hope 
that all will benefit. The method proposed is 
but dealing on the same principle with the 
Recorp. Is there any other way in which so 
much Home Mission Work can be done for 
twenty one cents as by placing the Recorp for 
a year in a family that otherwise would not 
get it? The good may not be very apparent 


» any more than in many other kinds of mission 


work, but there can be no doubt that some 
geed will fall on good ground. 


Rey. Murdock McKenzie our missionary, 
gave a course of twelve lectures on China to 
the students of the Presbyterian College, 
Montreal, 16-28 November, ult. The subjects 


- were :—‘*China: the Land and People ;”’ 


‘¢The Religions of China;’’ ‘‘ Precursors of 
Protestant Christianity in China; ” ‘‘ Begin- 
nings of Protestant Missions in the Chinese 
Empire:” ‘* Pioneering among the Honan- 
ese ;’’ ‘‘A Mission Station in Inland China; ’’ 
‘*Varying Experiences in Mission Work;”? 
“The Christian Church in Honan;” ‘The 
Boxer Movement and Christian Missions ;’’ 
‘The Outlook for Christianity in China;’’ 
‘‘-The Claims of Missions on Christian Stu- 
dents;” ‘‘The Bible a Missionary Book.’’ 
They were GOOD. 


The Presbyterian S. S. Association of the 
Presbytery of Montreal held its Annual Con- 
ference in Crescent Street Church, 8-9 Dec., 
ult. Rev. Dr. McKinney, of New York State 
Association gave several helpful addresses. 
This plan of gathering the S.S. teachers from al] 
over the Presbytery for conference and instruc- 
tion proves helpful and stimulating in an 
eminent degree. The Presbytery has a S. S. 
Secretary, Mr. Burney, whose whole time is 
devoted to work within the bounds, organizing 
schools, holding normal classes, promoting in 
every way theefficiency of the Sabbath Schools. 


Beginning with this month the Preshy- 
terians of Trinidad are to publish a small 
monthly paper regarding their work. 
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The Annual Conference of the Alumni of 
Knox College, Toronto, was held, Dec. 13-17. 
The subjects of lecture and discussion were 
fairly numerous and widely varied, ranging 


from the most abstrusely theological and 


metaphysical to the most intensely practical, 
from ‘‘The Fatherhood of God”’ to ‘ Chinese 
Immigration into Canada,’ e.g., ‘* The Lord’s 
Use of the Old Testament’’—“ Life in India” — 
“ The Fatherhood of God in Recent Theology ”’ 
—‘*The Peasant Element in the Life and Work 
of Carlyle’’—‘‘ Literary and Historical Study 
of King James’ Version of the English Bible’? 
—‘*Sacred Song, Ancient and Modern’’—‘‘ The 
Morality of the Old Testament’’—‘* The Mo- 
dern Newspaper as a Ifactor in the Moral Life 
of the People’? —‘‘Studies in the Psalter’’— 
‘* The Progress of Discovery in Bible Lands ”— 
**The Church and State in Relation to Chinese 
Immigration.” 

From many points of view, some of them 
widely divergent, writers and speakers shed 
their light, more or less clear, upon the varied 
themes, and hearers proved all things, holding 
fast that... which suited them. 


The Synod of Manitoba and the N. W. Terri- 
tories met in Brandon,14-19 November. The 
retiring Moderator, Rey. Alex. Hamilton of 
Boissevain, preached the opening sermon, after 
which Rey. S. C. Murray, of Port Arthur, was 
chosen to the chair. 

A question very much alive was that of 
students’ salaries, which after earnest discus- 
sion and most hearty approval of the necessity 
for it, was passed on to the Home Mission 
Commiitee and the Assembly. The report of 
Knox College showed that nearly all of the 
amount for the King Memorial Fund has been 
subscribed and $15,090 paid. 

Church Life and Work in its various depart- 
ments,—the State of Religion, Beneficence, 
Temperance, Sabbath-Schools, etc., came in 
for its share of consideration, as also Missions, 
Home and Foreign. 

The Synod’s Superintendent, Dr. Carmichael, 
closed with a comprehensive and_ hopeful 
‘* Outlook’’ and the Synod adjourned to meet 
next year in St. Stephen’s Church, Winnipeg. 


It is proposed to build a Memorial Hall in 
Shanghai, China, in memory of the martyrs of 
the terrible persecutions of the Boxer move- 
ment in 1900. Our missionary, Rev. D. Mac 
Gillivray, is Secretary of the Executive that 
has the matter in hand. 
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STATE OF THE FUNDS, WEST. 
BY THE AGENT, WEST. 

The following is a statement of the funds 
as at the 17th December. The first column 
gives the receipts at 17th December, 1902, and 
the second, 17th December, 1903. The total 
amount required for the current year, which 
ends on 27th February, 1904, is given on the 
second last page of the Rrcorp. 

1902. 1903. 


Home Mission.......+++-++- $38,558 $30,465 


Augmentation ....eeeccsssees 3,859 S202 
Foreign Mission.....e.e+se++ 16,144 16,033 
French Evangelization...... 7,731 5,632 
Pointe-aux-Trembles.....-.. 2,844 2,391 
Widows’ & Orphans’... .... | 2,407 2,028 
Aged & Infirm Ministers’.... 1,863 2,461 
IASEGINDLY (nisl eee sa'euies 8 Seay © 889 946 
Knox College .c' s.celensteieu et 000 946 
Queen’s College ...... seeeee 290 257 
Montreal College .....seeees 399 258 
Manitoba College. .......+- 645 884 


Tt will be observed from the foregoing state- 
ment that the receipts for Home Missions are 
upwards of $8,000 less than at the correspond- 
ing period last year, while fully $10,000 more 
is actually required this year than last. The 
receipts for Augmentation, French Evangeliza- 
tion, Pointe-aux-Trembles and Widows’ and 
Orphans’ Funds are also considerably behind 
those at the corresponding period last year. 

It is hoped that congregations will bear in 
mind the needs of the respective funds, when 
they distribute their missionary money. In 
many congregations, this seems to be done 
altogether independent of the requirements of 
the schemes. While the ecclesiastical year 
ends on 27th February, 1904, it is desirable 
that congregations forward their contributions 
at as early a date as possible. | 


{ WIDOWS? AND ORPHANS’? FUND, WEST. 


In the comparative statement of receipts for 
the Western section of the Church,it will be seen 
that the receipts for the Widows’ and Orphans’ 
Fund to 17th December, are considerably less 
than they were last year at the same period. 
This is very much to be regretted, and we 
venture to ask all ministers to make known 
the necessities of this Scheme to their con- 
gregations and give them the opportunity of 
contributing towards it. We are sure that a 
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very Jarge number of our more intelligent 
Christian people are heartily in sympathy with 
the object of this Scheme. We understand 
that last year the Committee were greatly in- 
debted to many generous friends for special 
individual contributions. We express the hope 
that many of these will renew their generous 
gifts this year and forward to the Rey. Dr 
Warden, Toronto, special contributions, so 
that the Committee may be able to pay the 
annuitants in full.—Com. 


—— 


F. M, COMMITTEE’S APPEAL. 


BY “REV.” R. P. MACKAY, -D.D: 


The open letter of the Rey. W. A. J. Martin, 
the Convener of the F. M. C., which has been 
sent out to the Church, claims the most earnest 
attention of all our people. 

The Committee las appointed some approved 
candidates for the Foreign field, whom, as it 
seemed to them, it would be criminal to de- 
cline. There are also other candidates knock- 
ing at the door. 

It further appears that there are about 1,200 
famine children to be supported, which at five 
cents each per day means $21,000 a year. All 
this means that the Committee requires this year 
$35,000 more than was received last year in 
order to meet their obligations. 

Mr. Martin in his open letter asks whether 
the Committee should have turned these chil- 
dren adrift to perish, without home or friends. 
We believe the whole Chure!: would have eon- 
demned the F, M. Committee if they had done 
anything of the kind. 

We also believe the Church will approve the 
Committee’s action in not allowing our own 
approved young men to drift away into the ser- 
vice of other Boards. If God calls our sons, 
Tle calls upon us to send them, and woe be to - 


' us if we disobey. 


The Presbyterian Church will approve, we 
are persuaded, a yet more aggressive policy in 
the Foreign field. The strength and wealth of 
the Church has not by any means been tested. 
Our whole Home work from ocean to ocean 
will be enriched with God’s blessing if we are 
generous and aggressive in carrying out tlie 
Great Commission—‘‘ into all nations.”’ 

We trust every congregation and Sabbath 
School and Y. P. 8. and individual of means 
will give such a response to this appeal as will 
convince the F. M. Committee that courage in 
the Lord’s work is appreciated. 


hurry to migrate to the cities. 


1904 


TEACHERS? TRAINING COURSE. 


Dear Recorp: — 
In your September issue you give results of 


‘examinations in the Assembly’s Teacher Train- 


ing Course. An examination of this Report 
gives some interesting facts, and, possibly, 
some nseful suggestions. 

The examinations are conducted in three 
subjects : Scripture, the Art of Teaching, and 
Doctrine. In each of these there are three 
grades of success: First-Class Honours, Second~ 
Class Honours, and Pass. By my counting 
there were 215 passes in all the grades com- 
bined. This is not a large result for the whole 
Dominion, but it is likely to improve as time 
goes on. 

In regard to the Provinces, Nova Scotia at a 
glance seems far ahead of the others, con- 
sidering the Presbyterian population. New 
Brunswick seems to come next, Quebec, I 
would say, makes a poor show, so I think does 
Ontario, considering the population; Mani- 
toba, forsonew acountry, does well, and there 
is a notable record even from Assinaboia. 

But, the most notable thing, 1 think, is the 


difference between the rural districts and the 


cities, and the difference is all in favour of the 
former. Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 


that are so pre-eminent, are largely rural, and 


so are most of the returns from Ontario- 
Montreal can boast just one Pass. Toronto is 
not much better, if, indeed, so good, all things 
considered. I can see but seven Passes in all 
grades for Toronto, and these are all earned by 
three competitors—six of them, indeed, by 
two. Halifax seems to have five successfu! 
candidates. Hamilton, London, and most of 


~ the smaller cities, have none. 


Manitoba is worthy of special mention. 

Two things are naturally svggested by the 
Report: First, rural conditions seem still the 
most favourable for solid study. Second, 
young people ought not to be in any great 
They may, in 
some cases, gain materially, but they are liable 
to lose more than they gain. It is the country 
that makes robust men and women—robust not 


only in body but in mind. 
JosEPH HAMILTON. 


ee eee 


Thomas Stewart, one of our Christian FE. 
Indians in Trinidad, and a namesake of Rev. 
TI. Stewart of Dartmouth, N.S., died recently 
and left all his property—two fairly valuable 
pieces of land—to the mission. 
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“MINISTERIAL PERSEVERANC bk.” 


Dear Mr. Scott, : 


In the Recorp for November in an article 
copied from the Philadelphia Presbyterian en- 
titled “‘ Ministerial Perseverance,”’ the writer 
appeals to clergymen in general to stick to their 
post, by proffering the advice that ‘‘ ino minis- 
ter should resign simply because of opposition 
or indifference.’’ ‘‘ Better far,’’ he says, ‘tu 
ignore it ali.”’ 

Without questioning the spirit in which the 
above advice is given, it must be admitted by 
all that a divinely appointed ministry is likely 
to be sensitive of its reception by the people to 
whom they are sent, as was the lowly Nazarene, 
who, when His own receiyed Him not, turned 
aside to Jabour among a people who rejoiced at 
His coming and were greatly blessed by His 
ministry. 

And, again, have we not reason to believe 
that some take upon themselves this sacred 
and holy service without being divinely 
fitted for or called to it, thus rendering impos- 
sible the adoption of a general rule governing 
ministerial conduct towards the people with- 
out recognizing the people’s right of influence 
in concluding as well as initiating their pas- 
tor’s terms among them. 

This writing is not by any means an attempt 
at making a case against long pastorates for a 
pastor and people who are in the main be- 
loved by each other, who overcome trifling and 
unpleasant incidents in their mutual experi- 
ence of many years for the sake of the object 
in view—the Glory of God and the Salvation 
of souls—is a beautiful and restful condition to 
imagine and most blessed to experience. 

However, if there is anything that seems 
more hurtful to the spiritual and temporal wel- 
fare of a congregation than too frequent changes 
of pastors it is to be found in a condition 
where there ig a studied insistence on the part 
of an incumbent pastor, who may be yet 
young and robust, to remain in charge of a 
congregation the majority of which, from 
whatever cause, are growing cold and un- 


responsive. LAYMAN, 


The Colonial Committee of the Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland made grants a few weeks 
since of £400 stg., of which half came to 
Canada, £150 to church extension. in the 
Northwest and £50 stg. to Manitoba College. 
Of the other half £100 was given to Queens- 
land, Australia and £100 to South Africa. 
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. Sydney, South Gut., 
. Inverness, Pt. Hawkesbury, 15 Mar., 
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PRESBYTERY MEETINGS. 


Synod of the Maritime Provinces. 
1 Dec. 


PK iistand. 


. Pictou, N. Glasgow, 12 Jan. 
. Wallace. 

bs REPELS AD ANCUSC.,, 
Ebates, Ax. 
. Lun. and Yarmouth. 


24 Nov. 


15 March, 10 a.m. 


St. John. 


. Miramichi. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa, 


. Quebec, Sherbrooke, 8 Dec. 

. Montreal, Montreal, Knox, 1 March. 
. Glengarry, Moose Creek, 15 Dec. 

. Ottawa, Ottawa, 3 Nov., 
1d. 
. Brockville. 


10 a.m. 
Lan. & Ten. pn Oarition Pie Lord ane, aLOso0s 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 


17. Kingston, Belleville, 8 Dec. 
18. Peterboro, Peterboro, 8 March, 9 a.1n. 
19. Whitby, Whitby, 20 Jan. 
20. Lindsay, Lindsay, St. A., 15 Dec., 11 a.m. 
21. Toronto, Toronto, monthly, 2nd Tues. 
22. Orangeville, Orangeville, 12 Jan. 
23. Barrie. 
924, Algoma, Blind River, March. 
120. North Bay. . 
'26. Owen Sound, O. Sd., 1 March, 10 a.m. 
27. Saugeen, Harriston, 8 Dee. 
28. Guelph. 
Synod of Hamilton and London. 
29. Hamilton, Hamilton, Knox, 5 Jan., 10 a.m. 
30. Paris, Paris, 12 Jan. 
31. London, London, Ist Tues., March, 10.30. 
32. Chatham, Chatham, 1 Mar., 10 a.m. 
33. Stratford. 
84. Huron, Clinton, 19 Jan., 10.30 a.m. 
35. Maitland, Wingham, 15 Dec., i0 a.m. 
36. Bruce, Paisley, 1 March;.11 a.m. 
37. Sarnia, Sarnia, 16 Dec., 11 a.m. 
Synod of Manitoba and the Northwest, 
38. Superior, Ang. 
39. Winnipeg, Man. Coll. hens Tue. bi-mo. 
40. Rock Lake, Pilot Md., 2 Tuesday Feb. 
41. Glenboro, Souris, 1 Dee. 
42. Portage, Portage Ja Prairie, 3 March. 
3. Dauphin. 
44. Brandon. 
45. Minnedosa, Minnedosa, 17 Feb. 
46. Melita, Melita, Feb., ’04. 
47. Regina. 
48. Qn’ Appelle. 
49. Prince Albert. 
Synod of British Columbia. 
50. Calgary, Macleod. 
51. Edmonton, Ft. Saskatchewan. 
52. Kamloops. 
53. Kootenay, Nelson, 17 Feb. 
54, Westminster. 
55, Victoria. 


lla.m. 


CALLS, INDUCTIONS, &c. 
CALLS FROM 


First Church, Chatham, to Rey. A. MeGittiviay, 
of Newmarket. 

Amherst, N.S., to.Mr. Geo. Wood, of Digby. 
Accepted. 

Greenwood, B.C., to Mr. McKie. | 

Estevan, N.W.T.\ to Mr. J. Knox Clark. 

Morewood, ont to Mr. D. Stewart, 
Martin’s, N.B. 

North Gower and Osgoode, to Mr. J. M. McLeod, 

Metcalfe, Ont., to Mr. J. McLeod. 

St. John’s Church, Cornwall, to Mr. N. H 
McGillivray, of Carp. 


of St. 


INDUCTIONS INTO 
American Presbyterian Church, Montreal, 3 


Dec., by the Presbytery of New York, 
Dr. Robert Johnson. 

Coppercliff, Ont... 17) INoy., 2 Mr." .Cl, No ales 
Kenzie. | 
Richmond: Bay East,. P.E.I., 17 Nov., Mr. 

W.A. Mason. 


‘Little Bras d’Or, 1 Jan., Mr. G. Dickie. 


Knox, Calgary, 4 Nov., Mr. J. A. Clark. 

Little Current, Ont., 1 Dec., Mr. Norman Sin- 
clair. 

Kempt and Walton, N.S., 
Coburn for two years. 

Acton, 26 Sept., Mr. J. C. Wilson. 


RESIGNATIONS OF 


Chalmer’s Church, Quebec, Mr. Tait. 
First: Church, St. > Mary’s sOnt, <M. Dy sag 
Cosgrove. 

Maxwell, etc., Mr. P. Fleming. Interim 
Moderator, Rev. L. W. Thom, IFlesherton, 
Hyde Park and Komoka, Ont., Mr. Wyllie. 

Tnterim Moderator, Rev. J. G. Stuart. 
Fort Qu’ Appelle, Mr. A. G. Bell. 
Parkhill, Ont., Mr. R. Aylward, 


NEW CHURCHES OPENED. 


EONow Mir 


. Blackfields, N.W.T., 8 Nov. 


Beulah, Man. 
Carlyle, Assa., 15 Nov. 


A new congregation, of good-old Scottish 


stock, Thurso, Gore and Lochaber, has been | 


organized by the Ottawa Presbytery. 


Russell and Metcalf, Ottawa Presbytery, has 
been divided into two congregations. Russell 
self-supporting, retaining Mr. Saddler the 
present minister, Metcalf, looking forward 
hopefully to self-support in the near future. 
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| poverty for that object. 


will be no great suffering. 


we have been travelling ever since, 


Our Foreign [lissions. 


A few weeks ago Rev. Dr. Mackenzie, our 
missionary on Efate, New Hebrides, had a 
communion service. Some of those who sat 


at the Lord’s table were the children of con- 


verts, but most of them had once been heathen. 
A collection was taken for the Foreign Mission 
debt of our church in the Kastern section, the 
ehurch which sent the Gospel to those people, 
and the sum of fifty dollars was given of their 
What a change has 


been wrought in a few years. Work like this 


‘in many lands is perpetual testimony to the 


truth of Christianity. 


Rev. W. R. Foote, of Wonsan, Korea, in 
writing to Rev. KE. A. McCurdy, Halifax, 7th 
Nov., ult., says :—‘‘ The famine has been severe 
in Ham Kyong Do and Kang Won Do, North. 
(Do means province.—Ed.) However, thie 
worst is over. Miss Younger’s gift was most 
acceptable., In Kang Won the crops are again 
almost a total failure. Until Christmas there 
I will know better 
later the condition of the country people.” 


FIRST GLIMPSES OF CHINA. 
BY OUR MISSIONARY, REV. HAROLD M. CLARK. 
House-boat, Wei River, 
Sept. 29, 1903. 
Dear Recorp. 

Before leaving Canada I promised some of vour 
readers in the East that I would send a letter 
to you as soon as I could do so after reaching 
China, 

You see it is now almost the very last of 


_ September and we are still on our house-boats, 
nearly 400 miles from our field in Honan. 


We 
sailed from Victoria, B.C., on July 25, and, 
with the exception of an unforeseen but neces- 
sary delay of over a week at Shanghai and 
another of about the same length at Tien Tsin, 
nearly 
eight weeks of travel, and we are now about 
10,000 miles from home and almost exactly on 
the opposite side of the northern hemisphere. 

We left Tien Tsin for Honan on our house- 
oats on September 19, and we have been 


a tsay ten days on the way with probably 
two weeks ahead of us still. 


We make quite a large party. Mr. and Mrs. 
} 


a 


Goforth and their children were at Tien Tsin 
when we arrived there, and they are going in 
with us and occupy one boat. Then Mrs. Me- 
Clure, her children, and Miss Sloane, the new 
lady’ teacher, occupy another. <A third is de- 
voted to freight and baggage, while Dr. Mc- 
Clure, Rev. G. M. Ross and myself on a fourth 
boat bring up the rear. 

So far we are delighted with our journey on 
the river. The country through which we are 
passing is as level as our Canadian prairies, but 
cultivated to a remarkable degree. For miles 
and, miles beautiful gardens extend on both 
sides of the river, while here and there in all 
directions a group of trees or a high mud wall 
indicates a village, town or city. 

The soil is rather poor but without a single 
stone in it, and when irrigated carefully it 
produces large crops of corn, vegetables and 
fruit, and yet the population of this eountey is 
so dense that every few years thousands die of 
starvation simply because when a bad year 
comes they cannot raise enough food to keep 
body and soul together. 

One thing we miss much and that is grass. 
We have not seen a plot of grass ten feet square 
in the last two hundred miles, and do not ex- 
pect to in the next four hundred. 

The river in which we are sailing jis small in 
width but great in length. A boy could throw 
a stone across it almost anywhere, yet it is 
about eight or nine hundred miles long. 

Of course it is dirty to the last degree, for 
hundreds of villages and towns are on its 
banks. The water is exactly the colour of 
strong coffee, for I compared it with a cup of 
coffee the other morning and would not have 
known from the colour which was which. 
Once in a while the dead body of sorne animal 
will float by us, and the other day the body of 
a child passed close to our boat. 

Thongh the river is small, dark and dirty yet 
it bears an enormous amount of traffic, and large 
river boats pass and meet us every few minutes. 

Theriver furnishes our only water for cooking 
and drinking. This tries the nerves of the 
new comer pretty severely, but we settle the 
mud with alum, then boil and filter it till it 
looks perfectly clear and good. The Chinese 
themselves settle the sand and boil the water 
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before using it, but once in a while one of them 
will drink it as it is. 

We have a good crew of boatmen, and we 
are on the very best of terms with them. Once 
in a while we get afair wind and then we sail, 
but most of the time from five to seven men to 
each boat, haul ug up the stream by means of 
long ropes. 

ihey work tremendously hard, often starting 
on their haul at about three o'clock in the 
morning, or even earlier, and continuing at it 
steadily till after dark at night. Some days 
we make from thirty to forty miles this way 
and all the boatmen get for their day’s work 
would be less than twelve cents in our money, 
yet they are as happy and jolly a crowd as you 
ever saw and sing their boat-songs with great 
noise and enthusiasm, 

Three years ago the country through which 
we are passing was alive with Boxers, but, on 
the whole, the people now seem very friendly. 

The Chinese dogs do not like us. The other 
evening Mr. Ross and I were walking through 
atown a little ahead of our boats when sud- 
denly a rather large dog flew at us growling 
and barking savagely. In an instant several 
others rushed out of the gateways and lanes 
near at hand, and immediately six or eight 
ugly snapping curs were at us from all points 
of the compass. 

Fortunately for us we were each carrying a 
rather heavy walking-stick, and with these, 
diligently and judiciously applied, we suc- 
ceeded in persuading them that it was wiser 
not to ineddle with us too closely. 

One Chinese had the kindness to come and 
hold baek one of the brutes, but a crowd of 
boys ana girls gathered *n one of the gateways 
and shouted—yang kuei tse—foreign devils— 
after us in great glee. 

This reminds me of a story that Mr. Goforth 
told us. 
a Chinese gentleman’s house for dinner, and 
his host of course made every effort to be 
polite. The Chinaman knew that the common 
name for the foreigners is foreign devil, but 
in this case he wished to do his guest every 
possible honour, so to Mr. Goforth’s great 
amusement he called him ‘‘ honourable old 
devil”? -When Mr. Goforth remarked that this 
name was hardly as complimentary as the 
Chinese gentleman thought it was, his host 
replied ‘*why [thought devil was your proper 
name.’’ 

There are a great many excellent points 
about the Chinese, patience, industry and 


He said that he was once invited to. 
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fidelity. They are wonderfully clever too and 
have had unpatented agricultural implements, 
including seeders and reapers and machines for 
other purposes, for many hundreds of years, 
before we ever thought of them in the West 
and when our forefathers were savages in the 
British Isles and clothed themselves with 
skins, 

The Chinese as we all know have some bad 
faults. For one thing, as a rule they are 
horribly dirty, and the smells in some of the 
large cities are bad enough one would think te 
kill every human being within a mile of them, 
and yet the Chinese do not seem to heed them 
any. It have already come to the conclusion 
that the Chinese nose, like some things at 
home, is more for ornament than use. 

Yet with all her faults China is a great and 
wonderful Empire. Her people are worth our 
best efforts. There are 20,000 towns and 
villages in North Honan alone waiting for the 
Gospel and only about ten men from our 
Church in Canada to preach it to them. . Two 
thousand towns and villages is a large congre- 
gation. J am more glad. and thankful every 
day that God las led me to this land where 
the need is so great. 

Wei HweiFu, Oct. 20, 1903. 

We arrived all well at Wei Hwei Fu akout 
ten days ago. 

Since then Presbytery has met and located 
Mr. Ross and myself for the present at this - 
city, so my address for some time to come ix, 
Wei Hwei Iu, 

Honan, 
China. 


Via Peking. 


A NEW HEBRIDES STUDENT. 


“Last Monday,” writes Rev. Dr. Annand; 
““we had a wonderfully triumphant death of 
one of our students. His confidence in the 
Saviour was complete. He longed to go home, 
not because he was suffering intensely from 
heart trouble, but because he loved the Saviour 
and longed to be with Him. Only once before 
in the Islands had I seen such a joyous death, 
and that was in Aneityum long ago. 

‘‘Omtant had just finished his four years 
with us at the Training Institution. He had 
picked up already to go home on the steamer 
then due. His trouble of long standing came 
upon him on Sabbath, and twenty-four hours 
later we buried him. His widow and child 
left for home two days after. I had filled np _ 
his first-class certificate, but he never gaw it.” 


’ 
\ 
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special Evangelistic services. 
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CHINESE WORK IN SYNOD OF B. C. 


MAY TO OCTOBER. 


SUPERINTENDENT. 


BY REV. ARCHIBALD EWING, 


During the half-year now closing I haye 
visited almost every town and city where there 
are numbers of Chinese, e.g., on Vancouver Is- 
land—Nanaimo, Ladysmith, Duncans, Cum- 
berland, Comox, Sidney, D’Arcy Island—and 
on the mainland—Vancouver, New Westmin- 
ster, Steveston, Lardner, Sea Island, Revel- 
stoke, Nelson, Trail, Rossland, Cranbrook, 
Fernie, Blairmore, Lethbridge, Macleod, Cal- 
gary, Olds. 

My stay in each of these places has varied 
according to the necessities of the work. In 
soine cases a day was all I could spare, in other 
places, such as Nelson and Calgary, a week 
and ten days was the rule. 

This has involved much travelling, but the 
opportunities for work have been abundant. 
For a month Mr. Ne-Mon-Hing accompanied 
me and direct Evangelistic work was engaged 
in. In some places my work was of a two- 
fold nature: (1) Chinese. (2) Amongst the 
churches, trying to stir them up to asense of 
their responsibility in this work. In every case, 
both-by pastors and people, I have inet with a 
hearty response. 

Owing often to local difficulties, 
churches have not been able to take an active 
part, others have expressed their willingness to 
co-operate inthe work. I was able to defray 
all Mr. Ne’s travelling and incidental expenses 
by funds raised in preaching occasionally in 
vacant pulpits. 


some 


SPECIAL EFFORTS. 
(1) CALGARY AND NELSON. 

During our visit to Calgary we had a series of 
All the regular 
school work was dropped and the attendance at 

our services was very encouraging. 
This was also the ease at Nelson, where we 
stayed for ten days, a:d many were helped 


f 

% into a fuller understanding of what the Gospel 
i meant. 

9 (2) AT SALMON CANNERIES. 

ee 3-One feature of the past summer has been the 
work amongst the Chinese employed in the 
Salmon Canneries on the Fraser River. Mr. 
ae Colman, Mr. Ng-Mon-ding and his son Peter 
Hing spent six weeks there, and I was also 
ae there for a shorter period. We made our 


“Burton helped us 


headquarters at Steveston, where Rev. Mr. 
all in his power, anid 
placed a room in the manse at our disposal. 
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From this point we itinerated up and down 
the River, visiting at’ intervals twenty-six 
different points where there are Canneries. 
Sometimes our audiences were large, forty or 
fifty, other times we had only six or ten. 

Often we came across those who had re- 
ceived instruction in our schools, and in other 
ways had come under the influence of the 
Gospel. We distributed a large quantity of 
literature, always leaving behind us reminders 
of our theme and our visit. 

From and managers of the 
various’ Canneries we met with nothing but 
kindness, and their kind: thoughtfulness in 
some cases made it very much easier to do the 
work. Occasionally a. lift in the steam launeh 
or dinner in the company’s boarding house 
made a vast difference in the day’s work. 


the owners 


(3) CUMBERLAND. 

During the month of September I arranged 
for Mr. Ma Seung to help on the work in 
Cumberland whilst Mr. Colman came over and 
helped in Victoria. T also went up to Cumber- 
Jand, and besides regular street meetings and 
other efforts gave a series of Evangelistic 
Lantern Lectures. These were greatly appre- 
ciated, and our audiences were only limited by 
the seating (standing) capacity of the mission 
hall. 

(4) vicroria. 

Special Lantern Services have also been held 
here and were largely attended, and an in- 
creasing interest was shewn in the Gospel 
message by some who hitberto were indifferent. 

ENCOURAGEMENTS, 
(1) 1feLPERs. 

We have many, but particularly I would re- 
fer to the increasing” interest taken by the 
churches in different places as the Report 
fi Vancouver the various congrega- 
tions have amply responded to the appeal for 
additional helpers in the school, and now 
eight or ten helpers from one congregation is 
not an unusual thing. In Victoria, too, the 
Young People's Guild of St. Andrew’s have 
undertaken our mission as a part of their win- 
ter’s work, thus following the example long set 
of St. Paul's. 


shews. 


(2) BAPTISMS. 

The spiritual side of the work has had its re- 
sults, too. Three boys were baptized in Vic- 
toria by the Moderator of the General As- 
sembly. One was baptized in Nelson, and 
next Sabbath I will have the privilege of 
baptizing four more in Vancouver. 


1) 


there has been an open door. This fall Mr. 

{Jall has insta‘led an acetylene gas plant in the 

Mission hall, at his own expense, costing $60. 
VERNON. 


Rev. R. Craw writes as follows, Oct. 22, 1908 : 
‘* tam pleased to say the Chinese work still 
‘soes on with an average attendance of four or 
Miss Ella Braden, a very earnest, 
energetic worker, superintends the work, 
and she has a staff of four teachers. I am 
“usually there during the first part of the 
*“ exercises, and much pleased with the in- 
‘terest taken in the work, both by teachers 
“Sand pupils.”’ 

Though a small grant was allowed Vernon 
for defraying incidental expenses, the friends 
there have not needed it, having themselves 
defrayed any expense connected with the work. 


Weer 
és 
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NELSON. 

Mr. F. Laing, who is in charge of the work, 
writes in his latest report : 

‘““The average attendance since the school 
“was opened after the holidays ranges from 
“nine to thirteen. I have endeavoured to 
‘look after the absentees, but find it difficult to 
‘foot them to attend.” 

The number of teachers averages three, and 
this is sufficient to handle the needs of the 
school. During my visit there I baptized one 
young man, Ma Won, who soon afterwards left 
to take a position av Portage la Prairie. <A few 
weeks after his arrival there he wrote me as fol- 
lows: 

‘‘T Jeft Nelson to come here about three 
“weeks ago, but here there is no Chinese Mis- 
‘sion for the boys to go to. When I came 
‘‘here I went to see the ministerand Sunday 
“school. There are only eight Chinamen in 
“the town besides myself. J want you to send 
“ime some small Chinese books and some 
“hiymn-books. I visit in the Laundry on 
‘¢ Sunday nights, and some of the Chinese boys 
“want to learn to sing and to read the Bible. 
‘¢T hope they will soon become Christians.’’ 

Such a boy is a loss to the work in Nelson, 
but gain to his countrymen in Portage la 
Prairie. 

CRANBROOK. 


I have no recent report from Rey. Mr. 
Fortune who has charge of the work there, 
bat I was there in May and saw some of the 
teachers and Chinese pupils. The work is in 
its earlier stages and lacks supervision. There 
are about 150 Chinese here and plenty of room 


for a good work. It would be well if places 
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where grants are made would report about the 
work, 
TRAIL. 

Miss Jessie Clarke, an earnest member of the 
church there, carries on work amongst the 
Chinesein the town and is much encouraged. 
Several boys have shewn great interest in 
Spiritual things, and in some cases marked 
changes for the better have been noticed in 
their lives. The minister, Rev. Mr. Ball, is in 
hearty sympathy with the work. 


FERNIE. 


The Rev. Mr. Gordon has a night-school for 
Chinese twice a week. About 100 Chinese are 
in town employed mostly in laundry and 
domestic work. Some attend regularly at his 
school and others are friendly. My stay there 
in May lasted for three days. when I visited 
every boy who could be got at, and left tracts, 
ete., with them. 

LETHBRIDGE. 

Every Sabbath afternoon Miss McLeay con- 
ducts a school in the church rooms, with an 
average attendance of seven or eight boys and 
tiie same number of teachers. There is now a 
great desire to have a regular night-school, and 
premises are now being inquired after for this 
purpose. There are about fiftv Chinese 
altogether in the town, and both the Rev. Mr: 
McKillop and Miss McLeay have the deepest 
interest of the boys at heart and seek in many 
ways to bring the Gospel to bear on their 
lives. I stayed here for two days and visited 
all the laundries, etc., in May. 


MACLEOD. 


A class for the instruction of the Chinese is 
held in the church every Sabbath afternoon, 
and Rev. Mr. Jaffray takes a personal interest 
inthe work. Whilst here we had a Lantern 
Lecture and an Evangelistic meeting which 
Mr. Ng-Mon-Hing addressed. Nearly thirty 
Chinese were present. There is a Christian 
Chinaman here who keeps a general store and 
his influence is wholly for good. 


OLDS. 


Only a few Chinese are here, one occa- 
sionally attends Rev. Mr. Lang’s services. A 
member of his church, Mrs. Marshall, has a 
week-night class for a few of them. I stayed 
here for one day and visited all the boys. 

CALGARY. 


Mr. Porterfield writes: 
‘© T have had to assume control of the teach- 
‘‘ing work as well as the other parts of the 


tianity into the membership of the 


‘you may give me. 


ms 
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““work. Miss Terhune has not been abie to 
‘do so for some time. New pupils come in to 
‘take the place of those who have dropped off 
‘and older pupils help to teach the new- 
“comers. A continued interest is shewn to 
“learn the Bible, and the attendance on Sun- 
‘‘day evenings is a strong proof of this. One 
‘of the lady teachers died lately, and the 
“‘ Chinese boys very thoughtfully sent a wreath 
‘*of flowers.”’ 

During my visit to Calgary we conducted a 
week of special Evangelistic services for the 
Chinese. These were well attended and con- 
siderable interest was aroused. A notable fea- 
ture of the work has been, and still is, the 
generosity of the Chinese in supporting the 
work. 

Beside the above places work amongst the 
Chinese is carried on at Medicine Hat, Wetaski- 
win and other places that I have not been able 
to visit and from which I have no report. 

The work is increasing in extent, but, to a 
very large extent, it can only be Evangelistic, 
and we seek to bring any who profess Chris- 
local 
churches. 

Praying the continued blessing of our Hea- 
venly Father on every effort to seek and to 
save the lost. 


é 


LEPERS BAPTIZED AT UJJAIN. 


LETTER FROM MRS. DR. NUGENT. 


Ujjain, Central India, 
Dear Mr. Scott, 


Not long since Rey. F. J. Anderson, of Rut- 
lam, as Moderator of Ujjain Session, came 
over for the examination of candidates for 
baptism and admission to church membership. 

Among the lepers many were asking for 


baptism and eleven were considered worthy of 


the rite, although some of them could not 
answer all the questions put to them. 
One sincere old man, named Unkar, lifting 


his hands in a pathetic way, said: ‘‘I do not 


expect to be able to answer all the questions 
But this I know I have 
given myself entirely to Christ. I have cast 
myself on His mercy and He has accepted me.”’ 

As his life corresponded with his testimony, 
he was received as a member of the Church, 
and for the first time partook of the sacred 
elements in remembrance of Christ’s dying love. 

Among the number baptized were three boys. 
One is a bright lad of thirteen years, whoalways 


affirms that he accepted Christ the first time 
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he ever heard of Him. He is learning to read 
and we hope that in a short time he will be 
able to help others. 

A young man of twenty, son of the old man 
above mentioned, was very happy at being 


baptized in company with his father and 
mother. He can now read to the others and 


takes great pleasure in teaching his com- 
panions our hymns. 

He has a good voice for singing and is 
making use of his talent. 

Another who had been asking for baptism 
died suddenly some months ago. His dying 
testimony was of Christ’s power to save, and 
his last words were: 


‘*Yishu Masih mero juana bachuja. 
Jo papi Yishu Kane awe. 
Yishu hai waki mukti Karuja.” 


Jesus Christ saves my soul. 
Let sinners come, whoever will; 
Christ will make them whole. 


It is a great joy to us when those suffering 
ones realize their need of a Saviour from sin, 
and the Compassionate One puts forth His 
hand and says, ‘‘I will, be thou clean.” And 
when they enter the dark valley realizing that 
death has lost its sting, and go home shouting 
victory through the blood of the Lamb; then 
indeed do they exalt the Prince of Peace as 
the only Saviour who is mighiy to save. 

A day or two later there were several others 
baptized and received into Church fellowship; 
some from among the widows who had been 
taken in during famine, also boys and girls 
from Miss Grier’s school for the blind, ser- 
vants from the mission compound and one 
young soldier from the native regiment. 

At the communion about seventy-five in all 
sat down at the Lord’s table. 

It was a time of refreshing, and we pray that 
not one of them may be missing when Lle 
comes to make up His jewels. 

There are two known Christians among the 


troops here, and sometimes their lot is most 
trying. | 
But we hope that they will prove valic:t 


soldiers of the Lord of Hosts, and, while fig’ :t- 
ing manfully for their Lord and King, w.il 
help to spread the Light among those who si. 11 
sit in heathen darkness. 


In eleven of the eighteen provinces of China 
have colleges for Western education been e:tab- 
lished. 


Korean [lission for 1903. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF REY. W. R. 
FOOTE, B.A. 


FIFTH 


Immediately after the last Annua: Meeting 
our attention was given to preparation for the 
hali-vearly communion in Wonsan which took 
place on the 2nd of November. Sixty candi- 
dates came up for examination, twenty-one of 
whom received baptism, and nineteen were 
enrolled as catechumens. The following 
Sunday one was baptized, three were received 
by letter and four admitted as catechumens, 
being certified from other congregations. 

About this time the Wonsan church decided 
to start.a girls’ school and provide a teacher. 
The people were all the more anxious to do 
this when they learned that Dr. Kate Mc- 
Millan, while in Wonsan, would be glad to 
take general oversight of the school. 

The second and third weeks in November 
I was busy preparing lessons for the approach- 
ing training classes and in teaching an evening 
Bible class for the benefit of the leaders and 
any others who wished to attend, . 

Near the end of November I went to Ham 
Hung and taught during the time the class was 
in session there. 

I then went to Anpyon and held a class 


which was well attended.’ While there I 
baptized three, and enrolled eleven cate- 


ty 


echumenvs and administered the Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper. 


l came home from Anpyon expecting to* 


start immediately for Song Chin to teach again, 
but, there being no boat, was delayed. At last 
I took my chance on a little coasting steamer 
which took four days on a wild sea to make a 
trip ordinarily occupying twelve hours. The 
class was interesting and all made good pro- 
gress. 

The class in Wonsan closely followed the 
Song Chin class ; Mr. John Grierson, Dr. Grier- 
son, Mr. and Mrs. McRae, Miss McCully, Dr. 
McMillan, Mrs. Foote and I took part in 
teaching. Ileavy snowstorms blocked the 
roads so that travelling was difficult. This, 
however, did not prevent the country churches 
from sending up a good representation. 


Just a few days after this class began, I was 
taken sick, and was not only unable myself to 
teach, but took the attention of others who 
expected to devote all their energies to the 
class. Messrs. Yu and Kim taught my class, 
and the ladies of the mission kindly under- 
took Mrs. Foote’s work in addition to their 
own, so that no classes were neglected. The 
other classes I expected to teach were taught 
by two native Christians with good results. 

It was the middle of April before I was able 
to do any mission work. About that time I 
went to Anpyon, held a few services, per- 
formed a marriage ceremony, held examina- 
tions and enrolled three catechumens. 

The rest of the month was spent in pre- 
paration for the spring communion in Wonsan, 
Forty-three applicants either to become cate- 
chumens, or for baptism, were examined. Of 
this number twenty received baptism and 
seventeen became catechumens. : 

At this time, as I felt stronger and had 
received letters from several groups urging me 
to visit them if possible, I decided to gpend 
a few days in the country. 

At Chok Tari I held three services, baptized 
two and admitted five catechumens. At Chil 
Pu Tong I held a service and enrolled four 
catechuinens. The Christians here were suffer- 
ing because of the famine. In the house 
where I held service the family had nothing 
to eat and were very poor, since then the 
church has helped them. 

I spent Sunday at Chong Tok, where I 
baptized one and received a catechumen. 
These people had been without food for several 
days with the exception of roots dug on the 
hills. Sinee then they have received aid from 
the church. ’ 

At Sai Mak Kol I held two services and 
enrolled two catechumens. At Sok Sai Kol, 
one hundred miles from Wonsan, I held two 
services, baptized one and enrolled three cate- 


_ chumens. 


My next call was at Sang Sin Won, where 
I held several services, conducted examination: 
for candidates for baptism and the catechu- 
inenate, baptized thirteen and enrolled 
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eighteen catechumens, and administered the 

Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. Here I 
promised the applicant for baptism answering 
best a New Testament, which was won by a 
boy 15 years old, who besides answering well 
repeated correctly Matt. chaps. 5, 6 and 7, 
Romans 12th chap., John 3rd chap., 1 Cor. 
13th chap.,1 Jehn 4 : 7-21, the Ten Command- 
ments and the Apostles’ Creed. Several others 
did nearly as well. 

The next day IJ held service at Pul Lang Kol 
at noon, where [I enrolled two catechumens, 
and at Chang An Kol the same evening, where 
I admitted four catechumens. At Cho Sa I 
held a midday service and enrolled a cate- 
chumen; the same evening I held a service at 
Tak Kori, where I enrolled seven catechumens. 

A few days later I reached home, having 
spent seventeen days on the road, travelling 
two hundred and forty miles, visiting ten 
groups, baptizing seventeen and enrolling 
forty-seven catechumens. 

I have here entered into details to show 
clearly the kind of work your missionaries do 
several months each year, 

- Since then I have taken but one short trip 
as the hot weather and rainy season were near 
and J had been appointed to take charge of 
well-digging on the mission compound, and of 
the repairs on the mission house we occupy. 

To this work and to the Wonsan congrega- 
tion I have given my time until the present. 
The house is nearly finished, and as we have 
reached water we hope the well may be com- 
pleted ina few weeks. 

It has been a disappointment to me that I 
have not been able todo more teaching. We 
have several boys who: have advanced as far as 
they can. in the common schools and are 
anxious to-continue their studies. Our leaders 
too desire more help. The Council has recom- 
mended a course of study for helpers and 
another for students for the ministry, but we 
have not been able to overtake much in this 
important department of mission work—a 
department which we cannot afford to negiect. 

Last vear the rice crop, and this year the 
wheat and barley crops, were almost a total 


failure, which caused much suffering in some 


sections. At present the prospects are for good 
crops this year. | 
Jn several places the cause has been con- 
siderably strengthened ; an elder has been 
elected, one old building used as a place of 
worship has been replaced by a new church, 
and new groups have been added. 


\ 


THE PRESBYTERIAN RECORD. 


Throughout the whole field there is not a 
group but what has made some contribution 
to the spread of the Gospel outside its own 
immediate vicinity, Wonsan leading by paying 
the salary of an evangelist and a Bible woman, 
besides supporting two male teachers and a 
woman to teach in the girls’ school. The total 
contributions for the year were 4,050 yang, 2 
yang being equal to a day’s wage. 

The total number baptized during the year 
was sixty-two and the total number of cate- 
chumens enrolled was one hundred and three. 

Although Mrs. Foote made one visit to the 
country, her main work throughout the year 
has been in Wonsan, 

As superintendent of the women’s Sunday 
school she has met with much encouragement 
in having quite a large accession of new 
women, sustained interest and good progress 
in study. Several from the Sunday school 
were baptized at the last communion. In con- 
nection with the 8.8. there is a class for 
teachers which meets Saturday morning. 

Mrs. Foote also has a class for women Tues- 
day of each week in a Christian village one 
mile distant. Twenty-six are enrolled and the 
attendance and progress are good. 

At the last annual meeting Mrs. Foote was 
given oversight of the Bible Society’s Bible 
woman, Lydia, whose services are much 
appreciated. In March she severed her con- 
nection with the Bible Society to become the 
representative of the women of the native 
church, who are responsible for her support. 

Miss McCully and Dr. McMillan both spent 
some months away from Wonsan during the 
year and at such times Mrs. Foote took charge 
of their work. On Sunday morning the Sun- . 
day school was in Wonsan and in the afternoon 
in Kai Mal; Tuesday was the women’s class in 
Sing Phungie, Wednesday and Thursday the 
girls’ school, Thursday afternoon the women’s 
class in Wonsan and Saturday the Sunday 
echool teachers’ class. 

Besides the ordinary duties in the mission, 
owing to sickness at home and in the neigh- 
bourhood, Mrs. Foote devoted three months 
almost exclusively to nursing. 

In closing this report we wish to give thanks 
to the Giver of all good for the progress of the 
year and for every blessing received. 


‘“‘ He that cannot forgive others breaks the 
bridge over which he must pass himself; for 
every man has need to be forgiven ”’ 
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REPORT OF SONG CHIN STATION, 1908. 


MISSIONARIES. 
Rey. R. Grierson, B.A., M.D., arrived Sept., 
1898. 
Mrs. R. Grierson, arrived Sept., 1898. 
Rey. A..F. Robb, B.A., arrived Oct., 1901. 
Mrs. A. F. Robb, B.A., arrived Oct., 1901. 


This is the third arnual report of the Sta- 
tion, though it is only two years and three 
months old at the time of this meeting, having 
been opened May 18, 1901. Since last year 
the personnel has been changed by the de- 
parture of Mr. John Grierson, who, after a 
year and ten months of unselfish labour, 
physical and religious, returned to Canada in 
May, and by the arrival of Mr.and Mrs. Robb 
who were assigned here in Oct., 1902. 

The period now reported on is only a period 
of ten months, owing to the unusually early 
incidence of the Annual Meeting. Tbe work 
of God in this whole field has been under the 
pastorship of the two missionaries without any 
special allotment of field; each has worked in 
Song Chin or in the out-stations as occasion 
served. 

We are glad to be able to record again a 
mnarked increase in the population and trade cf 
the new port; the growth of the Korean town 
has kept pace with its previous rate of in- 
crease, and the Japanese business settlement 
has more than doubled since last Annual 
Meeting. 

The steamer service has been immensely 
improved, and everything seems to favour 
that development of Song Chin as a trade 
centre, the anticipation of which was one 
of the chief reasons for the opening of the Sta- 
tion. In this whole region last year’s bad sea- 
son and shortage of crops has made living very 
hard for all our Christians, but all have so far 
weathered it without being actually destitute 
or requiring much help from the missionaries. 

SONG CHIN LOCAL WORK. 

It is now just one year since our new church, 
built by the handful of believers then com- 
prising our congregation, was opened, and 
already we are finding it small for a full Sun- 
day attendance. Last year our average attend- 
ance was twenty-five, this year it is thirty-six, 
and now occasionally we have a total of fifty. 

This increase is not entirely due to an in- 
creased interest on the part of the local 
population, who, even to the present time, hold 
somewhat aloof from us; it is,in part, due to 
the moving from Wonsan of several Christian 
families. 


JANUARY 


There were on the roll at last Annual Meet- 
ing eight baptized adults. Since then there 
have been received by certificate from Wonsan 
five and by profession of faith ten, but, as one 
has been removed for unbecoming conduct, the 
present number is twenty-two. There are also 
twelve catechumens enrolled at the present 
time. 

Three catechumens were led to discontinue 
church attendance by various temptations, and 
of these one has since returned. 

Sunday, Aug 9, was a happy day since it saw 
us celebrate the baptism among others of the 
carpenter converted while building the hospital 
two years ago and also of the labourer who, 
for belief in Jesus and refusal to join in the 
ungodly revels of the other coolies, was driven 
from the Coolie Labour Union into many hard- 
ships and deep distress. 

We have been permiited to see the final act 
of one of the triumphs of the Gospel in Korea, 
when a man who, before his conversion had 
forsaken his own family and run _ off with 
another man’s wife, brought his mother, wife 
and children on foot 450 miles to this place, 
where he is now employed as a colporteur and 
where they are living together in accordance 
with the law of God. 

The local church has given very liberally, 
considering the hard season. They contributed 
nyang, 103 to pay balance on the oknrch 
building; nyang, 23 for Bible Society; nyang 
40, collections on Communion Sundays for 
missionary purposes ; nyang 68, collection for 
expenses of theological class ; Sabbath collec- 
tions, nyang 229; nyang 55 for salary of 
school teacher. A nyang equals nearly eight 
cents ; a day’s wage about ten cents. 

With all of the northern province of Ham 
Kyung and one-third of the southern province 
for our parish, it will be seen that there must 
be much itinerating work done on this station. 
We have groups north, south and west, six inall. 


1. Yea Dong, the nearest group to the south, 
has developed and grown during the past year. 
It was perhaps almost an unique ceremony 
that was conducted there on a recent Sunday 
when Mr. Yi, the leader, saw his aged father 
and mother, his wife, his elder brother and his 
eldest son all confess faith in Christ and re- 
ceive admission to the catechumenate at the 
same time. This group has been visited six 
times by the missionaries during the year. 
The site and some timber for a church are 
already prepared. The membership numbers 
three baptized and eight catechumeus, and 
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their contributions for the past year amounted 
to nyang 61. One nyang is nearly eight cents. 

2. Tol Moru. This is a new group of three 
believers visited for the first time this year and 
not enrolled yet even as catechumens. They 
contributed nyang 6. 

3. Puk Ohung. Here we have three small 
adjacent groups classified as one, since they 
all assemble on the day of worship at each 
of the places in turn. They are planning to 
build a central church. 

In this group there are a number of men 
who have suffered much in person and 
property because of their becoming disciples 
of Christ. One young man has lost two fields, 
forcibly taken possession of by his heathen re- 
latives, and one old man shows a_ broken 
tooth where he was struck while being beaten 
for not sacrificing to devils. 

We sometimes have a tendency to exaggerate 
the openness of the Korean mind to the Gos- 
pel, but perhaps in China or India there is no 
place where the entrance of the Gospel has 
been more stoutly resisted than in one of these 
villages where for five years and more an earn- 
est Christian man has striven in vain to con- 
vinee bis fellow villagers of the claims of 
“Christ. 

One of the factors of this group is the large 
walled city of Puk Chung, second in size and im- 
portance to Wonsan and Ham Heung. Here to 
our great sorrow one man, who was admitted to 
the catechumenate, has entirely denied the 
faith. His marriage relations were found to be 
improper, and, when he found that the Charch 
would not let him live in adultery, he be- 
ene violently angry and burnt his Bible so 
that it could not testify against him. 

There are in this field now twelve baptized 
members and six catechumens, and their total 
contributions were nvang 116. 

4. Yupo Dong. ere there is a little believ- 
ing band chiefly in one family. Lately word 
has come that one or two neighbeurs are in- 
terested. There are five catechumens and one 
baptized member. 

5. Myung Dan Dok, a remote village in the 
Kap San region, bas as yet no baptized mem- 
bers, but eight catechumens. <A helper who 
visited there recently reports a number of new 
believers and encouraging prospects. 

6. Kil Ju, twenty-eight miles north of Song 
Chin. In this important centre of population 
we have two recently received catechumens 
and three families of others not yet received. 

We cannot close this portion of our report 
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without referring to the death of a lonely-aged 
believer in a northern village, who was neither 
baptized nor admitted to the catechumenate, 
having only known the Gospel «# short time 
before his departure from this world. He is 
the second unenrolled believer to pass the por- 
tal of eternity from this northern field. How 
many like these we may meet in heaven, who 
believed and passed across before being in. 
cluded in any church records, but whose 
names are in the Book of Life! Mr. John 
Grierson visited all these groups except one, 
and did much to stimulate them to “ set their 
affections on things above.”’ 


CLASSES. 


There was but one regular winter theological 
class conducted during the year for the whole 
field, and at it we had the assistance of Mr. 
McRae and Mr. Foote. In spite of a great fall 
of snow there were two representatives each 
from four of the country groups, some of whom 
travelled 130 miles to reach Song Chin. The 
number in regular attendance was about 
twenty, and for two weeks they studied hard. 
It was a time of great blessing to all who 
attended. There were held occasionally, in 
Song Chin, Friday evening classes for study of 


* the Scriptures. 


WOMEN’S WORK. 


Besides women not yet enrolled we have in 
our field thirteen baptized women and twenty- 
two women catechumens. Of these nine bap- 
tized and four catechumens are in Song Chin. 
These have been well instructed by Mrs. 
Grierson in the Sunday-school, and by Mrs. 
Robb and Mrs. Grierson alternately on Mon- 
day and Thursday afternoons. 

Most of the women can now read the Scrip- 
tures for themselves. Several of them have 
gone out preaching in the nearer villages and 
succeeded in bringing a few women to church. 

A Bible-woman, under the direction of Mrs. 
Robb, has been working in a portion of the 
field for six months. 

Nearly ail the women in the country stations 
are unable to read, and the only instruction 
they have received is what their husbands and 
this one Bible-woman gave them. One of our 
problems for the future is how to teach these 
to read and to train them up in Scripture 
knowledge. 

SCRIPTURE DISTRIBUTION. 


There are connected with this station three 
colporteurs of the Bible Society and one Bible- 


woman. These have travelled through twelve 
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of the sixteen counties connected with this 
field, and have been the means of starting new 
work in many places. They have sold 120 
Bibles and Testaments, 870 Gospels and Por- 
tions, 1,036 Tract-books and 1,450 Calendars. 
We are much indebted to the Bible Society for 
these workers. 
EDUCATIONAL. 


Since last Annual Meeting until the month of 
June, the children of the local church, of whom 
there are about ten, were taught by the mis- 
sionaries for certain hours on five days of the 
week. Then hy a united effort the brethren 
contributed almost enough to pay the salary ol a 
teacher, the balance to come out of the Sunday 
collections. A suitable young man was ob- 
tained for teacher, the school has met in the 
church daily and the scholars have already 
made mucl progress. : 

Mrs. Robb has taught the younger children 
in the Sunday-school and all the adult mein- 
bers of the congregation have studied Mark’s 
Gospel, while the men have all studied more 
or less of the Shorter Catechism. 

There are as yet no schools in any of our 
country groups, although at Yea Dong there is 
what approximates to one for the children, 
whoall have to work at farming during the day, 
and are taught in the evenings and on Sundays 
by Leader Yi, so that six of them can read and 
repeat the Bible Catechism and a hundred or 
more Scripture texts. 

SUMMARY. 


There are now in this field thirty-eight com- 
mmnnpicants, as against fourteen reported last 
year and forty catechumens, as against twenty- 
two last year. There were twenty adults and 
two infants baptized during the year and five 
members were received by certificate from 
Wonsan. The total contributions for all pur- 
poses amount to nyang 735, about £56.00. 

All the missionaries have been in perfect 
health, and for all God’s manifold blessings we 
render Him our humble and reverent thanks. 
We plead with Him that He will take unto 
Himself His great power and reign over this 
people. 


When men shall ask, ‘‘ Where and how is 
your little ach‘evement going into God’s plan ?”’ 
point them *o your Master, who keeps the 
plans, and then go on doing your little service 
as faithfully as if the whole temple were yours 
to build,— Phillips Brooks. 


J AN UARY j 


REPORT OF VAM HEUNG CITY AND 
NORTHERN CIRCUIT. 


BY REV. D. MCRAE. 


Communicants received during the year on 
PYOLESSIOMIOL (fA10]), 4)0'0 ve heey, he eee wien 
Communicants received by letter.......... 12 
Commiuivigantsion roll). ti.s a wewueas alent 
Baptized indante*on yTOW .s.. +0") a5! ele rele ae 
Catechumens received during the'year.... 88 
Catechumens on roll...:. 


SCO OI) Bit Oe rope 


Ham Heung City! The work in this city, 
which we are just on the eve of opening asa 
station, has, during the past year, claimed my 
attention more than any other work. It has 
at this date sixty communicants and twenty- 
three catechumens. They have this year 
elected and sent out one of their number as an 
evangelist tothe heathen. Not only do they 
give him his entire support, but their prayer- | 
ful interest, his monthly reports being listened 
to with eager attention. 

The boys’ school has been carried on 
regularly during the year with an average 
attendance of fifteen. The teacher who is sup- 
ported entirely by the Church gives excellent 
instruction in the Bible, Chinese character and 
Christian books, which I was able to supple- 
ment to asmall extent while in the city. 

A school for girls’ has also been carried on 
regularly by one of our Christian women who 
gives her service voiuntarily, absolutely refus- 
ing to receive pay from the Church. She is a 
born teacher, and the eleven little girls under 
her care are developing into bright little stu- 
dents. , 

A Jarge class for Bible study was held for two 
weeks early in December, and, notwithstand 
ing the busy season, the attendance from all the 
groups was good, and all profited by the in- 
struction given by Dr. Grierson and Mr. Foote, 
while Mr. John Grierson, with his magie lan- 
tern views and charts of the Tabernacle, wou 
for himself a place in their hearts. Memories 
of his self-denying love for them will long re- 
main in Ham Heung. That a man of hig age 
should endure such hardships and wall so 
many hundred miles in their own country over 
steep rocky monntains to teach them the Gos- 
pel has been a witness to its power that truly 
makes them marvel. 

During my absence, while helping to teach 
similar classes in Song Chin and Wonsan, a 
quarrel between several of the Christiang re- 
sulted in the division of the Church into two 
parts, which greatly injured not only the 
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Ohristians themselves but the growth of work 
in the city. My return in March found them 
worshipping (?) in separate buildings and 
about to establish separate schools. God be 
thanked, I was able to lead them to see their 
mistake and a reconciliation was soon effected. 

The Sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper have been dispensed twice during the 
year, thirty seven were baptized, thirty re- 
ceived as catechumens. 

The outlook for local city work I believe to 
be encouraging, and this, coupled with the fact 
that it is a good centre from which to itinerate 
South Ham Kyung province, has led our mis- 
sion strongly to recommend its being opened as 
a station at once. 

SUB-STATIONS OF NORTHERN CIRCUIT. 

This work has suffered for want of more 
missionaries to give it the attention it requires, 
but Lam glad to be able to report some degree 
of progress, perhaps more along the line of 
development in the former sub-stalions than 
increase in numbers of new ones formed. 
Three small ones reported last year have 
dropped out entirely—in one place on account 
of the family moving to Wonsan, in the other 
two I was obliged to suspend the catechumens. 
However, five new ones have been added, 


_making a total of twenty-two. 


There are in the Northern circuit seven un- 
organized churches. The first four of these : 
Ham Heung, Hong Won, Yun Mot Kol and 
Pan Chun are older work and have been pre- 
viously reported, but the three latter, Kon 
Nomi, Soman, Tok Chi Chang, have only this 
year developed sufficiently to prepare for 
church buildings and organization. I shall 
give each separate mention. 

J. Ham Heung, including four sub-stations, 
has already been mentioned. 

IT. Hongwon two sub stations. 

Here the Christians, by parting with their 
former small church building, have, at addi- 
tional expense, provided themselves with a 
larger one. Only once during the year have I 
been able to visit this church, holding a class 
and dispensing the Sacraments; four were 
baptized and fourteen were taken on as cate- 
chumens. The Christians have suffered severely 
this Spring from famine, and with me are 
deeply grateful to the other missionaries and 
the little church at Song Chin for much needed 
aid. 

The evening the food arrived they were, 
as they said themselves, like Jamps with the 
Jast drop of oil burnt out, with no hope of 
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flickering until morning, the sight of the 
millet so filled them with Joy that the night 
was spent in prayer and praise to God for His 
mercy to them. 

Iii. Yun Mot Kol. This church, though 
only a short distance from Ham Heung, I have 
not been able to visit during the year. But, as 
the famine drove many of the Christians into 
the city in search of work, I have kept in touch 
with them, and had as many as possible with 
us on Communion Sunday in Ham Heung when 
three were baptized and one accepted as a 
catechumen. The church building at this place 
has been completed, but their joy in this has 
been marred by the fall of one of their baptized 
members whom I was obliged, on account of his 
evil conduct, to reprimand and excommunicate. 

TV. Pan Chun, including four sub-stations. 

Here, too, they have completed the building 
of a neat little chureh, but the work has not 
progressed as we had hoped. For the first time 
Communion was dispensed, six were baptized 
and six received as catechumens. I have not 
been able to hold a class in this group, but my 
helper spent some time teaching them during 
the wibter. 

V. Tok Chi 
stations. 

Of all the new groups this one perhaps gives 
the greatest promise. One of the Ham Heung 
Christians has taken up his residence among 
them, and has greatly aided and encouraged 
the weaker Christians. They, too, have 
suffered from famine, but out of their poverty 
are giving regular collections for achurch build- 
ing or place of worship. During the year I 
have baptized one and received seventeen as 
catechumens. 

VI. Kon Nomi, one sub-station, away in 
among almost impassable mountains lives this 
little group of God’s people. Twice only have 
I visited them, baptizing ten and receiving six 
as catechumens, my helper has been able to 
spend some time teaching them. They, too, 
are preparing for a church building and are 
truly filled with the Spirit. 

VII. Chang Chin Soman, including two sub- 
stations. 

_ Again we come to the lonely sparsely settled 
mountain district four thousand two hundred 
feet above the Ham Heung plains, for the Gos- 
pel has penetrated to this, a battle field of thir- 
teen hundred years ago. Here as in Kon 
Nomi we find true Highland hospitality, and, 
though the families are few and scattered, they 
are deeply earnest Christians and have already 


Chang, including five sub- 
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raised almost enough money to buy themse!ves 
a church building. In my visit to them IL 
baptized two and received ten as catechumens. 

Young Chun. At the time of my visit to 
this group they were being severely tempted 
by persecution, and I deemed it unwise under 
the circumstances to admit any to the cate- 
chumenate. Later when they had stood the 
test I hoped to make another visit for that pur- 
pose, but pressure of work and the rainy season 
have prevented, so that while I cannot for the 
above reason report it as an unorganized church, 
it deserves special mention as one of the largest 
groups of earnest Christians meeting regu.arly 
for worship in the Northern Circuit. 

The remaining isolated sub-stations time will 
not permit me to mention. In visiting these 
my helper has been invaluable, not only keep- 
ing me in touch with the work but bringing 
blessing and encouragement to many a lonely 
Christian. 

ITINERATING AND CLASS-WORK. 


p to the time of the rainy season almost my 
whole year has been given to itinerating and 
class-work. About two-thirds of my time has 
been spent travelling in Ham Heung and 
Northern Circuit, and, as [ have already men- 
tioned, united classes for study were held in 
Ham Heung, Song Chin and Wonsan respec- 
tively, and alone I was able to do some 
regular. teaching in the former city and for a 
short time in Hong Won. Again my helper 
has supplemented my work by holding classes 


in all the groups I was unable to visit. Koreans - 


are always eager and willing to pass on their 
knowledge to their fellows. One hundred and 
forty-six days were spent in itinerating. 
WOMAN’S WORK. 
During the past year Mrs. McRae has accom- 
panied me throughout almost all my itinerat- 


ing, sharing with me for one hundred and 
thirty-four days the hardships which for a 


woman are doubly great on account of the 


curious crowds she must receive from morning 
until night. Forthree months and a half she 
occupied with me a little mud house in Ham 
Heung city, not only cheering me by her com- 
panionship, but doing daily work among the 
women and girls of that city. She has also 
visited the women of the out-stations, teaching 
the Christians and with their aid preaching to 
the heathen. Miss McCully made one ex- 
tended trip with us among the women of this 
field, holding classes with Mrs. McRae in Heng 
Won and Ham Heung. Dr. McMillan accoin- 
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panied us on the longest itinerating trip we 
have yet made, leaving Wonsan on April 3 
and not returning until latein June. During 
our stay in Ham Heung she carried on her 
work ander most unfavourable circumstances 
in asmall unhealthy Korean mud hut, and by 
the kind use of her medical skill greatly aiding 
us In gaining influence in the city. 

In this field there are about eighty Christian 
women beside the thousands of heathen, and 
Mrs. McRae unites with me in urging upon you 
our need of at least one more single woman 
for woman’s wofk in this field. 


NATIVE WORKERS. 


Beside my own personal helper I have this 
year under my care two colporteurs of tlhe 
Bible Society and Mrs. McRae has had one 
Bible-woman supported in the same manner. 
Owing to famine the sale of books has not been 
large, but all have been faithful preachers of 
the Word. The men of Ham Heung Church 
have done nobly, not only going about preach- 
ing themselves, but accompanying me on many 
of my trips. The church evangelist is an earn- 
est man whose work will doubtless be richly 
fruitful. In directing his work I make the 
church share with me its responsibilities, and a 
voice 1s given them in all matters affecting the 
organization and management of the church, 
making them feel as much as possible that the 
work is theirs. 

We are looking forward in the near future to 
an advanced system of schools for training the 
young men and women to be intelligent 
thinkers and workers, for only thus can we 
hope for a strong independent native church 
and ministry. 

In conclusion, we wish anew to offer up 
thanks to the God who, watching over us, has 
not suffered that our feet should be moved, and 
who has in a special manner evidenced His 
love by restoring Mrs. McRae from what at 
first threatened to be a very serious case of the 
dread disease smallpox by which we were 
surrounded. 

Again, also, we tender thanks to our fellow 
missionaries and to the friends at home who, 
by their prayers and manifest interest, have 
done so much to make our work a success. 


Rey. Donald McGillivray, our missionary in 
China, reports that the sale of Christian litera- 
ture in China during the past year was double 
that of any previous year. 
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SECOND ANNUAL REPORT. 


REV. A. F. ROBB, B-A. 


Having been appointed to Song Chin Station 
at the last annual meeting of our Mission, we 
packed our goods and chattels and arrived 
here on Nov.6. Nearly a month was spent in 
overseeing Korean workmen making repairs, 
alterations and additions to the building we 
were to occupy. 

The larger part of this year has been spent 
in language study. Very often the book-study 
is interrupted by Korean visitors. They may 
have come merely to see the foreigners’ strange 
dress and furniture, or they may have heard of 
the doctrine he preaches and wish to know 
nore of it. But whatever the motive, we 
make use of the opportunity to give them our 
Master’s message. 

Mrs. Robb and I have followed the course 
of study laid down by the examiners of the 
U.S. (North) Presbyterian Mission. We have 
taken the first Year’s Examination, our papers 
having been returned endorsed, ‘‘ Passed with 
honours,’? and we expect after Council Meeting 
to receive the Second Year Examination 
papers. It is with a feeling of relief from 
mental barriers that one realizes that the shut- 
out feeling of the first months’ of mingling 
with a people of strange tongue is gone, and 
we rejoice at being more and more able to 
enter into the life of the people. 

In Song Chin church I have a class of 
baptized men in connection with the Sabbath- 
school. For a considerable part of the year 
while Dr. Grierson has been itinerating, I have 
had charge of the work in Song Chin, with 
oversight of the Sunday and mid-week meet- 
ings. 

| have twice visited the little group of 
Christians at Yea Dong, spending a Sabbath 
with them each time. They, and especially 
the children, gave marked evidence of diligent 
study of the New Testament. On one of these 
trips I was accompanied by Mrs. Robb. 


In company with Dr. Grierson and_ his 
father the month of April was spent in 


itinerating in our Northern field. We visited 
most of the chief towns and found many in- 
terested listeners, both at the street-preachings 
and at our night meetings inthe inns. Over 
four hundred Testaments, Gospels and Tracts 
were sold. If we had not exhausted our 
supply we could have sold many more and this 
in spite of the fact that it isa year of partial 
famine and food is very dear. © 
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As we sat at night in the little inns with the 
flickering candle light falling on the faces of 
those who crowded the room to its utmost 
capacity and blocked up every door and 
window, while we told them of the Son of 
God, the Saviour of men, we longed that their 
darkened minds, Ht only by the flickering 
light of vague speculations and beliefs, might 
be illumined by the radiance of the Sun of 
Righteousness. 

As we realized that these had not before 
heard the Gospel and that it might be months 
before. they heard it again, while so many 
more have not heard it even once we longea 
for more helpers in the great work that lies 
before us. 

During the year Mrs. Robb, in addition to 
her language study, has taught a class of 
children every Sunday. For some months she 
also taught them two afternoons of each week 
until a Korean teacher was secured and a daily 
school established in the Church. Since 
February Mrs. Robb has also been teaching ¢ 
mid week class of women. She reports en- 
conraging progress on the part of both women 
and children. 

The Bible Society Colporteur, who has been 
labouring under my oversight, has travelled 
chiefly between Song Chin and Puk Chun and 
has done good work. 

In March Mrs. Robb secured the services of 
a Bible Woman, a widow who had shown her 
faith by enduring persecution, and the energy 
of her character by teaching herself to read, 
a notable thing for a woman in this land. She 
also has done good work among her heathen 
sisters. 

To our Heavenly Father we give thanks for 
whatever has been achieved and to Him we 
pray for that outpouring of His Spirit without 
which our efforts must be fruitless. Brethren, 
pray for us. 


REPORT OF WONSAN STATION FOR 1803. 


Missionaries. Arrived in Korea. 
PS WeNY ice OOb.cleseset ss Saka ose CED b LSOS 
NEVE EVV betel OOLE se ea © sree toe te Where eerste) in” as 
Rea Dave IV CnC heii ee ees cies care eats ns at 
Mig uD eile NORE ty eeieeee deters ess on. 
Miss Louise HuMcCull y io scet ean een i “é 
Miss Kate McMillan, M.D...........Oct. 1901 


During the year the ‘Wonsan Church and 
itineration of the Southern Circuit have been 
in charge of Mr. Foote. Mr. McRae has been 
apportioned the Ham Hung city church with 
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itineration in the Northern Circuit, while Miss 
McCully and Dr. McMillan have given their 
time to women’s work in the entire field. Mrs. 
Foote and Mrs. McRae have also devoted them- 
selves to work among the women and girls, 
Mrs. Foote in Wonsan and Mrs. McRae in Haim 
Hung with itineration in the Northern Circuit. 


Communicants on roll. .... ce cece eee ee ae 

px: aaded during year..... 125 
Baptized infants on roll...-..-+2 sees 39 
Infants baptized during vear.....e sees 14 
Catechumens on roll,  ....---2+ see 209 

ty added during the year... 191 
Evangelists supported by native church 2 
Bible-women  ‘“‘ i 4s l 
School teachers ‘‘ % | 5 
Schools im oe ri 4) 
Ghurelm buildings. 00. ce bs we ewe 9) 
Places of regular meeting....+.2+.. eee. 20 
Contributions for year..cs0.7. 2" Me vhie Bal POL Oesae 


(123 cents equals one day's wage.) 


STATISTICS OF OUR KOREAN MISSION. 
Ordained missionaries..... 


Physicians (one of the ordained men)..... 
cé 


TCDTAOIN eta reiele eee tee eek 
TIMIMALTICE WWOWION sce leis pisiaicte ol obaety cia elas 
Missionaries’ WIVeS..... 220.6 
Total Foreign Missionaries....2..se0-s2e22 10 
Unordained native helpers..... 
ROliOOlLeAChers AItiGlia wsse MicleWhs em sie gate steel hea ee 


4 

] 

eoeoeeeevoeee ] 
2 

se eee 4 


eee eee 


eee rece oe ) 


os J SATS TREGIS 216 ei Ses write baw neg ciated Ln 2 
WGI POTLEUTE. vie.c ope ois ere Meleee roel peie ameenln whet afi fe 
Bible= womens deters oak ro mel sears so ere wralelela «touts a Gbio 
Other native workers...... Hee WEA STRS eee OF AORN EES, 
PotAliMathVewVOrR Greats tis 4c Wise cienle mcg ate sal cou 


Regular meeting-places (outstations)...... 26 


a os imperfectly organized... 13 

a ‘is entirely self-supporting... 13 
COMMUNICA: da ee pe vide lies cen towiela mtn lil 
Added by profession during year ....-ee0. 135 
Baptized infants on roll...... weceeneeeeee 44 
oF 2 CUPINIO NER a sass tres pe aer lO 
Getechumens On Trolliise. Poo us Metwee esis es lay) 
‘ received during year....e.. 226 


Kind words produce their own image in 
men’s souls, anda beautiful image it is. They 
soothe and quiet and comfort the hearer. 
They shame him out of his sour, morose, un- 
kind feelings. We have not yet begun to use 
kind words in such abundance as they ought 
to be used.—Pascal. 
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ANNUAL FEAST. 


ROBERTSON. 


ERROMANGAN 
BY MISS A. 

One of the principal features in Erromangan 
heathenism was the idolatrous feast or 
‘‘nisekar,’’? as it is called. To this a number 
ot different tribes would contribute, not only 
food, but native skirts and cloth, clubs, bows 
and arrows, pig's tusks, and last, but not least, 
their ‘Snavelaks’’ or sacred stones. | 

A great pole like a mast was set in the 
ground, and this was-kept firmly in its place 
by four supports, round which a wooden fence 
was built. Next, there were sticks tied at 
intervals across the central pole, which looked 
very much like the yard-arms of a vessel. On 
these the vains, clubs, etc., were tied till the 
whole pole was full. 

At the foot of the pole the ‘‘navelaks’’ were 
laid, and covered with native skirts. At the: 
enc of the feast each one takes the navelak of 
some one else, thinking I suppose that ‘ fair 
exchange Is no robbery.”’ 

This is the time when a ‘* 
colour”? 


young lady of 
makes her debut, and the youths 
become ‘‘ full fledged warriors.’? 

Another rite at the feasts was the digging of 
a pit in which a huge fire was made. Round 
this all the widows sat, crooning a heathen 
song, and throwing into the fire live pigs, dogs, 
fowls, and any such live stock. Every little 
while they would each throw a skirt into the 
fire till all the new ones they wore were gone, 
and they had only their old ones left to cover 
them. They also made food and threw it into 
the fire, but a dish of native cabbage was made 
by each widow and steamed in a native oven 
beside her. 

Any man wishing a wile might take his pick 
from among these (providing, I expect, that 
the friends were agreeabie). When his mind 
was quite made up, he sat down beside the one 
of his choice, opened the oven she had made, 
and ate the food she had prepared. As soon 
as he had eaten ler food, she took from her 
neck her widow’s beads, consisting of pointed 
black shells strung on a cord, and threw them 
into the fire. This sealed the compact, and 
they were recognized by all as man and wife. 

It was at these feasts that marriages and 
betrothals were generally arranged, as well as 
the time for planning attacks on their enemies. 
These ‘‘nisekars’’ lasted from two to three 
weeks, when all the guests made their way 
home again, there to start making preparations 
for a return feast to be given to their late 
entertainers. —New Hebrides Magazine. 
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Winnipeg Presbytery. 


I. JOHN BLACK, THE APOSTLE OF THE 
RED RIVER. 


By: ** Hisroricus.”’ 


There can be but one Columbus, and so no 
one by any subsequent achievement can replace 
John Black, the pioneer of Presbyterianism 
in the Canadian West—the man who for 
eleven weary years stood alone on the prairies 
of Red River settlement. 

True, well nigh 40 years before the ariival 
of the pioneer in Red River in 1851, a godly 
elder, James Sutherland, authorized by the 
Church of Scotland to baptize and marry, had 
accompanied one of the bands of Sutherland- 
shire Highlanders who founded Selkirk 
Colony. Sutherland remained three years 
among the flock in the wilderness and was 
taken to Ontario in the days of the strife of 
the Fur Companies at Fort Garry. 

Tire tenacity of the band of Scottish settlers 
who for nearly forty years maintained their 
hold of the faith of their fathers, was wonder- 


ful. The strong inducement of an alien creed, 
and the absence of their own ministrations 
never Jed them to surrender their prayer 


meetings, their psalm singing, and loye for the 
Jerusalem of their faith in old Kildonan. 

John Black arrived in the Red River in 
response to frequent petitions, requests, and 
complaints to the Hudson Bay Co., to the 
Churches in Scotland, and in answer to thou- 
sands of prayers to the Supreme One. The 
young Church in Canada, led to the act of 
faith by the veteran Dr. Robert Burns, was 
privileged to send this first missionary to the 
Western prairies. 

It was a day of much interest when the 300 
Kildonan settlers gatnered for the first time to 
listen to the words of their first missionary, 
Rev. John Black, on September 28, 1851. 

The people were organized ; they chose their 
elders, the ordinances of the religion of their 
Fatherland were established, and within little 
more than two years, though interrupted by a 
disastrous flood that drove for a time ail the 
people from their homes, they at a cost of 
£1050 stg. opened free of debt the present 
Kildonan Church, 


Another congregation was soon organized, 
some fourteen miles down Red River at what 
is still called Little Britain. The leader here 
was a Caitlnessshire Highlander, Hon. Donald 
Gunn, and the work of the pioneer remains 
till this day. 

A number of Kildonan men founded some 
years atterward asettlement and church, twenty 
miles from Kildonan,on the Assiniboine River. 
This, known as Headingly, is still occupied by 
our Church. 

But not only for the people of Kildonan 
did this pioneer lay a firm foundation. A:l 
over (he wide plains of Rupert's Land were 
scattered the traders of the Hnudson’s Bay 
Company. More than half of the officers of 
this company were Scotchmen and’ Presby- 
terians, and many of their Orkney employees 
held the same faith. To these as they from 
time to time came to Fort Garry on bnsiness, 
Kildonan became their Meeca and Johu Black 
was the prophet, whose zeal, ability and kindly 
spirit they soon came to know. To the far 
away Mackenzie River, and to the still more 
remote Fort Yukon, to the sgolitudes of 
Athabasca, to the lonely echoes of Norway 
House, and even down to York Factory, the 
report went of the godly man of Kildonan, 
who, they knew, after Goldsmith’s model :—- 


‘Tried each art, reproved each dull delay 
Allur’d to brighter worlds, and led the way.” 


A kindredspirit, Rev. James Nisbet, came in 
1862 from Canada to help the forerunner. He 
co-operated with Mr. Black in supplying the 
points already mentioned, and built literally 
using his own hands, the Kildonan stone schoo. 
building, which remains till this day. ; 

That James Nisbet should after four years 
lead the way over five hundred miles of prairie 
to found at Prince Albert, on the Saskatche- 
wan, the first Indian mission of the Presby- 
terian Church, was no surprise to those who 
knew his courage and determination. He 
placed himself literally among thousands of 
Inaians, those bold hunters of the plains 
unaccustomed to restraint. 

One or two other missionaries joined the 
faithful minister of Kildonan as now the pros- 
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pect of a considerable immigration from 
Canada was becoming more likely. The 
Canadian settlers at Portage la Prairie, High 
Bluff and Poplar Point sought service, which 
was given them, and three churches, and many 
on the Portage plain around them mark to-day 
the work then begun. Occasional services, as 
stated elsewhere, were given in the later vears 
of the Red River setthement in the Court 
Ifouse at Fort Garry, in anticipation of an 
important place in the future. 

Thus, counting in the mission at Prince 
Albert, at the time when the bill passed at 
‘Ottawa transferring Rupert’s Land to Canada 
and erecting the province of Manitoba, there 
were nine preaching places west of Lake 
Superior, though all of them except Kildonan 
were mere handfuls of people. 

At the time of the transfer to Canada of the 
fertile plains of Rupert’s Land the population 
in Red River settlement, excluding Indians, 
was about 12,000. Of these some 10,000 were 
French and English-speaking half-breeds, the 
former slightly preponderating, the latter 
belonging chiefly to the Church of England. 
Of the 2,000 whites, probably one half were 
Presbyterians,living in the localities mentioned. 

Of these John Black was the head and 
crown. He was universally respected for his 
piety, his learning, his sympathy and_ his 
sterling character. In the early history of 
Canadian and American settlements how often 
have the men who laid foundations laid them 
of ‘* wood and hay and stubble,’’ but in Red 
River the man of God of Kildonan laid a 
foundation of the gold and silver of a wise, 
pure, considerate and well directed life. 

He had his sorrows, his disappointments, his 
struggles and his bitternesses, and that worst 
of ills, ingratitude, to bear, but his successors 
have never had anything to apologize for, to 
explain away, or to cover with the mantle of 
charity. He was a true man and a faithful 
minister of Christ. 


i. THE FIRST PRESBYTERY, MANITOBA, 


1870-84. 
BY OAC 


The year 1870 was a notable year in the pub- 
lic life of Canada as well as in Presbyterian 
annals. The Red River rebellion, begun in the 
year preceding, was in 1870 brought to an end 
by the Wolseley expedition, and Manitoba was 
erected by the Dominion Parliament into a 
Canadian Province. In this year the first 
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Canadian General Assembly was held in 
Toronto. At this Assembly the care of the far 
West was transferred from the Foreign to the 
Home Mission Committee, and, at the same 
meeting the Presbytery of Manitoba was estab_ 
lished, consisting of but four ministerial mem- 
bers. 

These members were John Black, of Kil- 
donan, Moderator ; James Nisbet, Indian Mis- 
sionary, Prince Albert; William Fletcher, 
High Bluff, and John McNab, of Little Britain, 
Clerk. In 1871 Manitoba College opened its 
doors, under Professor Bryce, who was the fifth 
member of Presbytery. Professor Hart, sent out 
by the Church of Scotland in Canada, came in 
1872 to co-operate in educational and mission 
work. Of the six present at a meeting in 1872 
the two professors alone remain. 

The Canadian occupation of the West led to 
two important results: (1st) The entrance on 
the unoccupied lands in the Red and Assini- 
boine Rivers by Canadian immigrants 3 (2nd) 
The spread from the old settlements, as the 
Red River, to the adjacent lands opened up for 
new settlement. 

Speaking of the latter of these movements, 
first, from Kildonan, Little Britain and St. 
Andrews the sons and daughters of the Selkirk 
settlers moved out in large numbers to Spring- 
field, Sunnyside, Milbrcok, Plympton, Grass- 
mere, Argyle, Greenwood, Selkirk, Clandeboye, 
Clear Springs, Tyndall, Whitemouth, Clover- 
dale, etc., and these intermingled with the 
incoming Canadians, a majority of whom were 
Presbyterians. Thus were formed congrega- 
tions which are now vigorous and in some cases 
self-sustaining. 

The first Presbytery laboured earnestly to be 
first in every new settlement and then to see 
every place supplied. Often short-handed and 
at a time when confidence in the Northwest 
was by no means strong in Canada, and when 
money in the Home Mission treasury was very 
scarce, professors, pastors, students and also 
godly elders sallied forth enduring hardness 
and laid the foundation of the success of to-day. 

With men such as McKellar, Bell, Stewart, 
the Presbytery laboured earnestly in the Port- 
age la Prairie district, aud with the pioneers, 
Borthwick and Ross, in the Pembina region. 

Many of the settlements westward were 
taken possession of. These in the fine farming 
districts, peopled entirely by Canadians, have 
become strongly Presbyterian, but they lie 
outside the present Presbytery of Winnipeg. 

In the southern part of the first:Presbytery 
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the work was carried on with equal vigour in 
such districts as Morris, Emerson, Dominion 
City, Niverville, Gretna, etc. 

The early and persistent occupation of the 
Red River valley did its work. Including the 
City of Winnipeg, the Presbytery of to-day has 
one hundred preaching places, and thirty of 
these are stations where no other Protestant 
denomination holds service. Constant supply 
and zeal have resulted in the Presbyterians 
predominating among Protestants in seventeen 
out of twenty-seven municipalities in the two 
Dominion counties of Selkirk and Provencher, 
which make up the Winnipeg Presbytery. 

The honour roll of the men who did the 
early work when for the greater part of the 
time there were no railways, when roads and 
bridges were scarce, and when driving was 
long and wearisome, is surely a bright one. 

Gone to his rest after arduous service is the 
Rey. Alexander Fraser, who was in Little 
Britain and High Bluff. 

Rev. Alexander Mathewson, now a retired 
miister, living in his native parish of Kil- 
donan, occupied at different times Little Bri- 
tain, Springfield and Portage la Prairie 
efficiently. 

Rey. 8S. Donaldson, a young Irish minister, 
now also passed away, endured many hardships 
most uncomplainingly in his spheres of labour 
in Headingly, Boyne River and Meadow Lea. 

The saintly father, Rev. John Scott, founded 
and occupied Emerson, and gave his service 
widely in Southern Manitoba and North 
Dakota. ~He, too, died a year or two ago. 

Rey. Alexander Campbell, B-A., a scholarly 
man, still living as a retired minister at his 
home in Grassmere, did good work in Little 
Britain and Stonewall, as well as at other 
pointsin the West. 

Rey. James, Dougias, a good preacher and a 
patient missionary, for years held Morris and 
gained a good report among the people. He is 
now living with his sons at Edmonton, Alberta. 

And last to be mentioned, though the great- 
est, Rey. James Robertson, did noble service.in 
welcoming thousands of immigrants at the 
threshhold of the prairies in Winnipeg, and 
served his apprenticeship in missions for his 
great work afterward as superintendent. He, 
too, is gone. 

These men all Jaid foundations in the part of 
the Presbytery of Manitoba, which is still in- 
eluded in the Presbytery of Winnipeg. 

The first Presbytery had very many difficul- 
ties in the early days, 1,400,090 acres of land 
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immediately around the city of Winnipeg were 
reserved as grants to the half-breed people. This 
delayed settlement drove Canadian settlers to 
West and Southwest, and formed strong Pres- 
byteries in the Rock Lake, Brandon, Portage la 
Prairie and other districts. 

The aims of the first Presbytery were very 
ambitious. Jt undertook nothing less than 
taking hold of almost every Canadian settle- 
ment. Said a manager of one of our congrega 
tions who had thrown in his lot with the Pres- 
byterian Church when there were none of his 
own, ‘‘ Well, sir, I regard the Presbyterian 
Chureh in the West as the National Church of 
Canada.”’ 

Three years before the division of the olf 
Presbytery of Manitoba, in 1884, into three, 
Winnipeg, Rock Lake and Brandon Presby- 
teries, Rev. Dr. Black passed away, after a pas- 
torate in Kildonan of thirty-one years. It. 
seemed sad that he should have been taker 
away just when the seed he had sown was 
giving promise of so abundant a_ harvest. 
He died at the very time the Canadian Pacific 
Railway was being built through Manitoba and 
when the province was gaining the attention of 
the world. 

He had said before the coming of the rail- 
way, ‘‘ Were I able to preach in Kildonan on 
one Sabbath Day and in Knox Church, Toronto, 
on the following Sabbath, I should regard it a 
wonder of wonders.’? Little did he conceive 
that to-day we should be making the journey 
in between forty and fifty hours. 


THE PRESBYTERY OF WINNIPEG. 
BY REV. PROF. BAIRD, D.D., CLERK OF PRESBYTERY. 


Twenty years ago when the mother Presby- 
tery of Manitoba brought its case to the 
General Assembly and asked for a division of 
its territory which extended more than sixteen 
hundred miles from East to West and, in 
some places, three or four hundred miles from 
North to South, that august body hesitated and 
laid the matter over for a year to assure itself 
that there would be no indiscretion in comply- 
ing with the wishes of ‘‘those Westerners” 
who were always asking for some new thing. 
But, when the policy of division was once 
adopted, it went merrily on, and every second 
year or oftener there was a new swarm among 
he ‘‘ busy bees’’ of the West. So it happened 
that I, who spent six never-to-be-forgotten 
years as minister of Edmonton, was in those 
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years a meimnver of no less than four Presby- 
teries, Manitoba, Brandon, Regina and Calgary, 
being assigned to the westernmost cluster at 
each new hiving. 

The Presbytery of Winnipeg, when it came 
into existence as a result of the first division in 
1884, included the territory now covered by 
the Presbytery of Superior, which was erected 
into an independent organization in 1894, and 
left with a mere scrap of territory, as Presby- 
teries are reckoned here, extending a hundred 
miles from East to West and from the interna- 
tional boundary to the unmeasured North. 

The Presbytery has thirty-two ministers on 
its roll, which is a larger number than there 
were in the whole country when I came in 
1881. Thirteen are ministers of self-sustaining 
charges, five are in augmented congregations, 
eight are ordained missionaries, five are pro- 
fessors in Manitoba College and one is on the 
retired list. Happily, at the present time, 
there is not a vacant pastorate in the Presby- 
tery. Some of the Presbyteries in central and 
southern Manitoba are almost entirely occupied 
by settled charges and lave scarcely any mis- 
slonary territory left. This is by no means the 
case with our Presbytery. Partly because some 
of the land in the neighbourhood of Winnipeg 
did not prove attractive to settlers in the early 
days and so has a sparse population, and partly 
because on the east and north we reach out 
into uninhabited regions, our work still retains 
many of the characteristics of a frontier Pres- 
bytery. There are seventeen mission fields, 
with more than forty preaching stations, under 
the care of students and catechists. Some of 
these will no doubt pass within a few years 
through the several upward gradations tiil they 
become self-sustaining charges, but some are 
not likely to make rapid growth in population 
or financial strength, and they will likely need 
for some years to come the helping hand of the 
Home Mission Committee. 

It ig a matter for regret: that the pastoral 
term in country charges is so very brief—it 
averages only about three years. There are 
three congregations in this Presbytery—each of 
which has had four inducted pastors within the 
past twelve years, and, of course, the average 
term of service of an ordained missionary is 
shorter still. The reasons alleged for frequent 
changes are the heavy work—especially long 
and exhausting drives,—irregular and in- 
adequate support and local disturbances. But 
these difficulties are becoming less each year, 
and one begins to see signs of a much 
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desired lengthening of the tenure of pastoral 
office. 

In the city of Winnipeg Presbyterianism is 
in a very healthy condition. The mother 
church—Knox—is doing noble work for her 
own people and for the whole city under the 
leadership of Dr. DuVal and his assistant, Rev. 
I’, W. Anderson. Dr. Pitblado, in Westminster 
Church, has a well organized and deeply at 
tached congregation, and that newly arrived 
stalwart, J. W. McMillan, has the largest 
Presbyterian Church in the city, filled to the 
doors Sunday after Sunday. These are cen. 
trally situated congregations, but it is in those 
which lie remoter from the center that recent 
growth is most conspicuous. St. Giles (Rev. 
John Hogg’s) and Point Douglas (Rev. Donald 
Munro's) are both overcrowded. The Dufferin 
Avenue Mission is obliged by its increasing 
attendance to double its seating capacity. St- 
Paul’s, under the Rey. Chas. H. Stewart, has 
had to rearrange its seating plan to provide 
more accommodation, and St. Stephen’s, with 
the Rev. C. W. Gordon at its head, finds that 
its fine new church opened last summer is fully 
occupied already. Augustine Church, under 
the ministry of Dr. Wilson, has a beautiful 
new church under way and feels itself greatly 
cramped in its present limited quarters. 

The Presbytery is a most harmonious body, 
but its harmony is produced by the blending 
of widely differing elements. We have church 
lawyers skillfulenough and experienced enough 
to keep any Presbytery straight—men like Dr. 
Pitblado and Dr. DuVal and Principal Patrick ; 
we have literary men like Dr. Bryce and Dr. 
Kilpatrick and Ralph Connor whose work has 
brought fame to Winnipeg, but the men whom 
we delight to honour are of yet another type, 
men whose tanned faces and whose big fur- 
coats show when they come to a meeting of 
the Presbytery that they are ‘‘ circuit-riders’’ 
for whom blizzards and forty-mile drives have 
few terrors ; men whose practical sagacity and 
whose contempt of hardship have helped to 
put the Presbyterian Church in the position of 
leadership she enjoys in the West, but they are 
men whose heroic faith, whose humble God- 
fearing lives and consistent zeal to advance. 
truth and righteousness are not known to any 
passer by, but they are known to their own 
people and to those among their fellow- 
presbyters who watch their walk and con- 
versation from day to day. 
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A REMINISCENCE, 
BY A MISSIONARY’S WIFE. 

It was a beautiful day in the early autumn 
of 1874 when the missionary and his wife 
started from Winnipeg about two o’clock one 
Saturday afternoon fora drive of nearly thirty- 
five miles to a settlement called Woodlands, 
where service was to be held for the first time 
on the following day.. The mosquito season 
was over, so nothing but pleasure was anti- 
cipated. 

An enjoyable drive of about twenty miles 
brought them to ‘Boyd’s Cattle Farm,” 
situated on the Grand Coteau, where the man- 
ager and his wife gave a warm welcome. 
Here the horse was fed and a comforting tea 
was served. But a Jong journey was still 
before them, the dav was waning, the prairie 
road was only vaguely known to the travellers, 
and so they must fare forth once more. 

But when about five miles from Boyd’s 
Farm an accident occurred, which somewhat 
modified their plans. The imiissionary had 
brought his gun and was on the look-out for 
prairie chicken. A covey had been started 
from their shelter in the prairie grass and 
taken refuge in a bluff, or islet de bois, near the 
roadway. His wife, who had the reins, was en- 
deavouring to turn the horse into the bluff in 
erder. to drive forth the game. The buggy 
lurched to one side. One of the wheels had 
caught in an obstacle and had gone to pieces at 
the hub. 

Something was said about walking back to 
the farm, but the missionary was dve to 
preach at Woodlands next morning. The horse 
was unharnessed, the buffalo robe was thrown 
over his back ; the missionary’s wife managed 
to climb up and take her seat on it—the mis- 
sionary shouldered his gun and the little com- 
pany set out on their journey across the plain, 
which, for nine miles at least, was without in- 
habitant. 

As evening shades deepened, the moon arose 
and at intervals, shone through the broken 
clouds, casting shadows of the travellers on the 
yrass, reminding of*an old familiar picture of a 
moss-trooper and his wife escaping from their 
enemies and leaving behind them their burning 
border-tower. Looking backward one almost 
expected to see the blazing dwelling, but it 
was only the gleam of a prairie fire on the far 
horizon. 

At length there loomed before them a token 
of man’s possession in the shape of a group of 
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haystacks, towards which several horses were 
making their way as if for night shelter. It 
began to be feared that the road might be only 
a hay-road, the entrance to the settlement 
having been missed in the doubtful light, and 
it was decided that if this should be the case 
the night wonld be spent in the shelter of the 
haystacks and a fresh start made in the early’ 
dawn. But on coming nearer the road led away 
from the stacks and the anxious travellers 
passed on. 

A few miles further and ‘‘ Gush,’”’ at the 
same time bringing her horse to a standstill. 
She had heard a dog barking in the distance. 
“fush’’? again—the welcome sound of a cow" 
bell had reached her ears. A little further on 
and something that looked like another hay- 
stack appeared on the left, or might it be a 
house. 

The missionary went to explore while his 
fellow traveller alighted and allowed her horse 
to graze, talking meanwhile to the docile crea- 
ture to dispel the loneliness. 

After what seemed an interminable delay 
the missionary returned. He had found a 
dwelling, but feared that he had _ nearly 
frightened two girls out of their senses, for 
they were alone in the house, their relatives 
having gone to Winnipeg. They had, however, 
given valuable information. The next house, 
that of the P——’s, was only three miles further 
on, and they were quite sure that food and 
shelter for the night would be found there. 
Three miles more! This time the missionary 
rides while his wife walks beside him. 

It was almost with fear and trembling that 
the belated wayfarers aroused the P——’s 
household, which had evidently retired for 
the night, but the whole family were soon astir 
and gave'a hearty welcome. They were not 
Presbyterians, but were none the less ready to 
exercise the Christian duty of hospitality and 
to give their support to tie first Christian ser- 
vices held in their community. 

The missionary’s wife was anxious to save 
her hostess trouble in the matter of preparing 
a bed, indeed one would have thought from 
her insistance that she preferred a buffalo-robe 
spread on the floor to any other kind of resting 
place, but the good bousewife scorned the idea. 
Hers was the only house in the settlement that 
possessed a spare bedroom, avd why should 
any one sleep on the floor? It was true that 
Mr. —— from Winnipeg, who was out elec- 
tioneering, had slept in the bed the night 
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before and he had just recovered from fever, 
but she had been careful to change the 
sheets! Shade of Pasteur, rest you in peace ! 
the travellers slept sweetly and well. 

The next morning, Sunday, dawned beauti- 
giful and bright, and the travellers arose re- 
‘freshed. After breakfast the farmer’s big wag- 
gon was got ready and nearly all the family 
accompanied them to the little farm-house, 
three miles distant, where the service was held. 
It was a red Jetter day in the settlement, for in 
addition to the little Sunday school which had 
been begun and carried on by some earnest 
Christian workers, there was now the prospect 
of the regular ordinances of religion that had 
been longed for. 

The missionary remained two days in the 
settlement visiting and arranging for stated 
monthly services during the winter, which he 
was enabled to keep up from Winnipeg, often 
facing wind and storm, but never missing his 
appointments. 


MANITOBA COLLEGE. 


BY OBSERVER. 


Manitoba College is the cynosure of Winni- 
peg Presbytery. In its halls the Presbytery 
meetings are held ; the Presbytery inducts all 
the professors, licenses most of the Theolo- 
gical graduates, and is by far the largest con- 
tributor to the College funds. Winnipeg 
Presbytery with the College left out would be 
Hamlet without the Dane. 

Manitoba College is the child of the Selkirk 
Colony. The College was begun on Novy. 10, 
1871,in Kildonan, by Rey. George Bryce, M.A., 
a young graduate of University of Toronto 
and of Knox College, Toronto. With him was 
associated in the following year, as represent- 
ing the Church of Scotland in Canada, Rev. 
Thomas Hart, M.A., a graduate of Queen’s 
College, Kingston. To their aid came in suc- 
ceeding years Rey. John Black and Rev. James 
Robertson, who taught classes in Church 
History and Philosophy respectively. 

While begun as a classical college, very 
early in its history it began to gather round it 
a band of students for the ministry, who were 
under the care of the Presbytery of Manitoba, 
the forerunner of Winnipeg Presbytery. 

Two Colleges, St. Boniface, Roman Catholic, 
founded in 1818, and St. John, Church of 
England, begun in 1855, were already in 
vigorous operation when Manitoba College 
began its work. Good will and free intercourse 
had always characterized the different reli- 
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gious bodies in their relation to each other 
in the old Red River days. The two older 
institutions gave a hearty welcome to the 
young aspirant for public notice, which had 
so boldly taken the name of the newly formed 
province. . 

After two years’ work in Kildonan it became 
abundantly evident that Winnipeg was to be 
the future centre of the Canadian West and 
by permission of the General Assembly the 
College in the following year moved to rented 
quarters in Winnipeg. In 1875 the union of 
the different branches of the Presbyterian 
Church led to the strengthening of the young 
College, and to the purchase of a building in 
the northern part of the city. 

At a public meeting of the College in 1876, 
at which the Mayor of Winnipeg presided, the 
first public proposition of a University was 


made. This was to include the three existing 
Colleges. In 1877 the University of Manitoba 


was established, a remarkable and ingenious 
example of western tolerance and western 
common sense. It provided for but one source 
of degrees in Arts, Law, Medicine and Theo- 
logy in Manitoba. 

To this new University Manitoba College 
was the first to send up students—no other 
college being represented—six in number in 
1878. 

The first graduate of the University in 1880 
was from Manitoba College, and was the grand- 
son of the pioneer of Presbyterianism in the 
Lower Fort Garry settlement. The College 
has continued to hold this leading place in 
numbers and influence in the University till 
the present day. 

In 1883 the College was made a Theological 
College of the General Assembly. Rev. John 
M. King, D.D., of Toronto was made the first 
Principal and Professor of Theology of the 
enlarged institution, and a few years later the 
Rev. A. B. Baird, B.D., was appointed a pro- 
fessor. 

In more recent times two distinguished 
transatlantic scholars, Rey. Dr. Patrick as 
Principal and Rey. Dr. Kilpatrick as’ professor, 
have joined the staff. It is proposed to appoint 
another professor next year. These men with 
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a band of as many more able and well trained 


lecturers have upheld the name and power of 
Manitoba College. 

The evolution of the College may be traced 
through its buildings. Like the famous pro- 
genitor of Princeton College, Manitoba College 
began its history in a building of its own as a 
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log College. The building in Kildonan was 
built in old Red River fashion. A rented 
building of the same class was its first home in 
Winnipeg. After the union a large wooden 
structure built for a hotel was purchased on 
Main Street in this City. 

In 1881 the Marquis of Lorne laid the corner 
stone of the front part of the present building 
on a suitable site on the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany reserve in this city. In 1892 the College 
building was extended, being doubled in size. 
During the present year the building has been 
entirely refitted and improved at a_ cost of 
several thousands of dollars. 

The thirty-two years of earnest work in 
Manitoba College.has been rewarded by a band 
of Alumni in Theology and Graduates in Arts 
of which any Educational Institution might be 
proud. The former class, as shown in the 
calendar, number 133 and the latter 325, 
making 4358 in all. In addition several hun- 
dreds of students have taken partial courses. 

The graduates and alumni are scattered not 
only over the Canadian West in most influen- 
tial positions, but are found in prominent 
pulpits of the Church in Toronto, London, 
Gait, Brantford, Chatham and other places in 
Ontario. They may be counted up to the 
number of twenty in the United States, reach- 
ing some fifteen in the Foreign Field, while 
Great Britain, Germany and even New Zealand 
have claimed their share. 

The hold of Manitoba College on the allegi- 
ance of Western Canada is most marked. The 
Western Presbyterian constituency is almost a 
unit for Manitoba College. Knox, Montreal, 
HTalifax and Queen’s graduates in the West vie 
with the graduates of the College itself in 
‘giving it support. The sum of upwards of 
$50,000 subscribed in less than six months in 
the West was a hearty and spontaneous tribute 
to the hold the College has on the hearts of 
the people in the West. 

The future work of the College must be a 
great one. Its opportunities are unrivalled. 
If well administered by wise, devout, scholarly 
and progressive men it may be of the very 
highest service to the Kingdom of God in 
Western Canada. 


The peace of God is not something that He 
puts into your hearts, and that you must keep 
that it may keep you. If the peace of God is 
to rule in my heart, it is because the God of 
peace Himself is there —Andrew Murray. 
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THE CITY OF WINNIPEG. 
BY THE HOME MISSION CONVENER. 


When the Presbytery of Manitoba was 
established in 1870 there was no city of 
Winnipeg. Fort Garry was then the centre of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company trade, and of Red 
River settlement as well, but it had not a 
house within half a mile of it. 

The hamlet then called Winnipeg had not 
two hundred people, and it was a question of 
doubt where the city of the future would 
spring up. But Canada took hold of the West, 
and population began to seek the western 
centre. The seat of Government, the centre 
of religious, educational and commercial life, 
all pointed to a future of importance. In 1873 
the place was incorporated as a city, passing 
over the intermediate grades of village and 
town. 

Beginninggin 1862 Rey. John Black had 
given service in the Court House near Fort 
Garry to the Presbyterians of Fort Garry and 
neighbourhood, and in 1868 had erected from 
local sources and with soine slight assistance 
from Canada a small church building in the 
cluster of houses called Winnipeg, and to it 
gave the name of Knox Church. The. Riel 
rebellion interrupted services, which were 
resumed onthe arrival of Wolseley’s expedi- 
tion in 1870. 

In 1871 the writer was placed in charge of 
Knox Church, in-connection with the work in 
Manitoba College. In March, 1872, the first 
communion was held, eleven persons partak- 
ing, and the audience numbered forty or fifty 


persons. The congregation grew and was fully 
organized. 


After two years or more Rey. James Robert- 
son came to the West at the request of the 
Session and in 1874 was settled as pastor of 
Knox Church, the membership being 73, and 
the congregation undertaking to give a salary 
of $2,000 per annum. For seven years Knox 
Church continued to thrive. It had, in 1879,| 
four’ hundred communicants, and erected in 
1880 a beautiful and commodious church. 

In the following year their pastor was ap- 
pointed Superintendent of Missions for the 
West. If the pastor had been a faithful and 
successful guide to Knox Church congregation 
for seven years, much more in his higher and 
wider sphere did he continue till the time of 
his death—twenty years—to do great things 
for the cause of Christ. During all these years 
he was a faithful member and friend of Knox 
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Church. Since Dr. Robertson’s appuintment 
Knox Church had Rev. D. M. Gordon for five 
years, and the present incumbent, Rev. Dr. 
DuVal, for sixteen years. 

In August, 1881,the first colony went out 
from Knox Church. This was in the northern 
part of the little city. Its first service was 
held in the Court House, and in the same 
year the young congregation, which took the 
name St. Andrews, obtained Rey. C. B. 


Pitblado from Halifax as its pastor. On his 
departure in 1888, Rev. Joseph Hogg, of 


Moncton, came and built up the congregation 
during a pastorate of fifteen years. The 
present pastor is Rev. J. W. McMillan. 

The portion of Winnipeg south of the 
Assiniboine River, known as Fort Rouge, next 
desired service. Judge, afterwards Chief 
Justice, Taylor, took much interest in the 
matter and the church called Augustine 
Church, was begun in 1887. Prof. Baird for a 
time had charge, Rev. R. G. McBeth was 
pastor for several years, and the present 
eccupant, Rey. Dr. G. B. Wilson, is erecting a 
beautiful stone church and building up a good 
congregation. 

About the time of the establishment of 
Augustine Church, a mission was begun in 
North Winnipeg. It was fora time served by 
students, and in 1888 the congregation called 
Rev. John Hogg to be its pastor. He is still in 
charge. The church is known as St. Giles. 

The growth of industrial Winnipeg in the 
neighbourhood of Ogilvie’s great mills, and 
other mauufactories, led St. Andrews Church 
to erect a mission church which has since 
become” Point Douglas Church. This was 
ministered to by Rev. T. Richmond fora short 
time, after whom came a few years ago the 
present industrious pastor Rey. D. Munroe. 
Mr. Munroe is also Immigration Chaplain of 
the Presbytery. 

Another hiving offfrom St. Andrew’s Church 
took place in 1893, when a congregation was 


formed in the central part of the city which — 


erected a church known as Westminster 
Church. The Rev. C. B. Pitblado returned to 


the city as pastor of this chureh. 

For some time in the western part of the 
city a Sabbath-school was held by a lady of 
Knox Church. This was conducted in her 
own house. <A few years afterwards a wooden 
building was erected on Portage Avenue, and 
the congregation called Rey. C. H. Gordon to 
be pastor. Now in a. beautiful new stone 
church, opened in July last, Mr. Gordon, 
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(Ralph Connor) ministers to an ever-increasing 
congregation. 

lor several years a mission was conducted in 
the central and western parts of the city 
known as Beverly St. Mission. In the same 
part of the city also an Icelandic Mission was 
established. Two years ago these were merged 
in one congregation on Nena and Notre Dame 
Streets, under the name of St. Paul’s Church. 
This has had a phenomenal growth, but its 
development is described in a special article. 

A year or two ago a small building was 
erected by the St. Giles congregation in thie 
northwest part of the city. It is called 
Dufferin Avenue Mission, It is now under a 
student of Manitoba College, and at the time 
of writing is being enlarged to contain 250 
people, the congregation having been crowded 


out of its smaller building. On the last 
Sabbath of November, 1908, services were 


begun in Elmwood, a new suburb of the eity. 
These ten represent the church life of what is 
the strongest religious element in the city. In 
a city population which two years ago 
numbered, 42,340, the following are the per- 
centages : 
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The Presbyterians have increased in ten 
years nearly 71 p.c.; the other two largest de- 
nominations 48 and 56 p.c. respectively. It is 
to be remembered that there are upwards of 
10,000 foreigners in Winnipeg, chiefly Luther- 
ans, Roman Catholies and Jews. 

The following is the strength of the several 
Presbyterian city congregations in 1902 : 
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The enormous growth of Winnipeg, in the 

two years since the census was taken, leads to 
the belief on the part of the assessors that the 
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present population is from fifty to sixty thousand, 
the school enrollment having risen from 8,246 


in 1901 to 9,500 in 1903. During the last year 


permits have been issued for 1,127 buildings in 
the city. 

The extension of the city has led to steps 
being taken by the Presbytery for meeting the 
wants of our people. A strong Church Exten- 
sion Committee is at work. Five points, Nor- 
wood, Lincoln Park, Armstrong’s Point, St. 
James and Logan Street—all in the city or its 
environs—claim attention. May God give us 
grace to rise to our opportunities. 


KATIE’S ROOM. 


BY RALPH CONNOR. 
(Extract by permission from 


Marshes.’ ) 


‘¢ Beyond the 


After tea Lam told that I have not yet seen 
Katie, and the manner of telling makes me 
feel that there is something in store for me, 
And sothereis. ! am taken across a narrow 
hall and into another room, spotless as the 
kitchen, the sarne white walls, white floor and 
dainty curtains. This is Katie’s room, and 
there upon a bed lies Katie herself. 
come into the heart of the home. 

Katie is the eldest of the family. She is the 
little girl of nine that stayed through the long 
winter with the mother, and helped her with 
the babies inside and the beasts outside, and 
was the cheer and comfort of the house while 
the father was away in Winnipeg, brave little 
girl that she was. 

She is now twenty-four, and for the iast nine 
years she has suffered from a mysterious and 
painful illness, and now for eighteen months 
she has lain upon her bed and she cannot rise. 

We all have in us the beast feeling that 
shrinks from the weak and wounded, but 
when I look at Katie there is no shrinking 
in me. Her face has not a sign of fretful weari- 
ness. It seems as if it had caught the glitter 
of the home, of the pewter covers and the old 
silver teaspoons. 

It is bright. That is its characteristic. The 
broad brow is smooth, though showing the 
lines of suffering—what control these lines 
suggest—is firm and content. The dark eyes 
look out from under their straight black brows 
with a friendly searching, ‘‘come near,’ they 
say; ‘‘are you to be trusted?” and you know 
you are being found out. 

But they are kindly eyes and full of peace, 


I have 
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with none of that look in them that shows 
when the heart is anxious or sore. The face, 
the mouth, the eyes tell the same tale of a soul 
that has left its storms behind and has made 
the haven, though not without sign of the 
rough weather without. 

There is no sick-room feeling here. The 
coverlet, the sheets, the nightdress with frills 
at the breast and wrists, everything about 
Katie is sweet and fresh. Every morning of 
her life she is sponged and dressed, and 
“freshed up a bit”? by her mother’s loving 
hands. It takes an hour to do it, and there 
are many household cares, but what an 
hour that is. What talk, what gentle, tearful 
jokes, what tender touches. The hour is one 
of sacrament to them both, for He is always 
tiere in whose presence they are reverent and 
glad. 

We ‘take the books’’ and Iamasked to be 
priest. One needs his holy garments in a 
sanctuary like this. 

After the evening worship is over I talk with 
Katie. ‘‘ Don’t you feel the time long? Don’t 
you grow weary sometimes ?”’ 

‘“No. Oh, no,’’ with slight surprise. ‘‘I 
an) content.’” 

“But surely vou get lonely—blue now and 
then ?”’ 

<‘ Lonely ?” with the brightest of smiles. “ Ol 
no. They are all here.’’ 

Heaven forgive me. J had thought she 
perhaps might have wanted some of the 
world’s cheerful distraction. 

‘‘But was it always so? Didn't you fret at 
the first ?”’? I persisted. 

“ No, not at the first.” 

“That means that bad times came alter- 
wards ?” 

“ Yes,’’? she answers slowly, and a faint red 
comes up in the cheek as if from shame. 
“¢ After the first six months I found it pretty 
hard.”’ 

I. wait, not sure what thoughts I have 
brought to her, and then she goes on ; 

‘““It was hard to see my mother tired with 
the work and Jean could not get to school,” 
and she could go no further. 

‘* But all that passed away ?’’ I asked, after 
a pause. 

‘“Oh, ves,’? and her smile says much. It 
was the memory of her triumph that brought 
her smile, and it illumined her face. 

My words came slowly. I could not comfort 
where comfort was not needed. I could not 
pity, facing a smile like that, and it seemed 
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hard to rejoice over one whose days were often 
full of pain. 

But it came to me to say, ‘‘ He has done 
much for you and you are doing much for 
(Sunes 

“ Yes, He has done much for me.”’ 

But she would go no further. Her service 
seemed small to her, but to me it seemed great 
and high. We, in our full blood and unbroken 
life, have our work, our common work, but 
this high work is not for us—we are not good 
enough. This He keeps for those His love 
makes pure by pain. This would almost make 
one content to suffer. 

Next morning we all went to the little log 
school, where the Communion service was to 
be held—all but the father and Katie. 

“You have done me much good,” I could 
not but say before I left, “and you are a bless- 
ing In your home.”’ 

The colour rose in her pale cheek, but she 
only said, *‘T am glad you were sent to us.” 

Then I caine away, humbly and softly, feel- 
ing as if I had been in a holy place where I 
was not worthy to stand. And a holy place it 
will ever be to me—the white room, the spot- 
less white room, lit by the glory of that bright, 
sweet, patient face. 

At the table that day the mother’s face had 
the same glory—the glory of those that over- 
come, the reflection of the glory to follow. 

Happy, blessed home! The snows may pile 
up into the bluff and the blizzards sweep over 
the whistling reeds of the marshes, but nothing 
ean chill the love or dim the hopes that warm 
and brighten the hearts in the little log house 
‘*beyond the marshes,” for they have their 
source from that high place where love never 
faileth and hopes never disappoint. 

= 8 # # # 


Katie has since passed away to a room in 
the Father’s House above. 


W.F.M.S. OF WINNIPEG PRESBYTERY. 
BY MRS. ELIZABETH PARKER. 


Despite the facts that Winnipeg has been 
at once the gateway and centre of Northwest 
Home Mission operations ; that Manitoba Col- 
lege is the Home Mission College of the Domin- 
ion; that our people knew the importance of 
maintaining pure and undefiled religion in 
every settlement of our yast Western land ; 
despite these facts, fifteen or eighteen men and 
women have already gone from this same 
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Western land to carry the Gospel to the heathen 
abroad. Most of them were graduates of Mani- 
toba College. It is, however, fair to state that 
some of them drew their Foreign Mission in- 
spiration from the East. 

The founders of the W. F. M.S. in Winnipeg 
were alive to Home Missions and felt their 
pressure. But in 1884, which is long ago as 
the Northwest counts time, the leaders, lately 
Come from Halifax and Toronto, were anxious 
to make a beginning, and on October 24, during 
a visit from the Rey. J. Frazer Campbell, a 
Union Auxiliary of thirty members. 

The first Annual Report was read before a 
crowded audience in Knox Hall, and showed 
$110 sent to the General! Society and twelve 
boxes of clothing to Indian schools in the 
West. It was a memorable meeting. 

After five years the Union Auxiliary dis- 
banded to form separate auxiliaries, in the con- 
gregations of Knox, St. Andrew’s and Augus- 
tine, with one added in Port Arthur. 

It was on Feb. 12, 1889, that a meeting 
representing these four auxiliaries of eighty 
eight members and tivo mission bands, was 
held in Knox Church to organize the Winni- 
peg Presbyterial. 

In its first year the Presbyterial had length- 
ened its cords to the extent of eight auxiliaries 
and two mission bands, with a membership of 
two hundred and thirty-three, and an income 
of $479 ($122 of which came from the mission 
bands), besides providing clothing for the In- 
dians to the value of $185. 

The Report for 1903 showed fifteen auxi- 
liaries and four mission bands, with a com- 
bined membership of three hundred and 
sixty-eight, one hundred and eighty-nine scat- 
tered helpers, and a revenue of $1,221, 

There is a fine circulating library containing 
missionary biography and other excellent 
Foreign Mission literature. Two of the city 
auxiliaries have valuable libraries of their own. 

The visits of returned missionaries, notably 
Dr. Margaret McKellar, Miss White, the Rus- 
sells and Mr. Mackenzie have been a stimulus 
to the auxiliaries. 

We have accomplished but little, yet we are 
bound anew to Foreign Missions. Death has 
forged an unbreakable link. The graves of 
Russell and Menzies, beneath the burning 
skies of India, are ours. And those twelve, 
who left this land of boundless Home Mission 
spaces, give us something to ponder. There is 
no Home nor Foreign ; East is West and West 
is East in the Kingdom of God. 
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MENNONITES AND GERMANS. 


BY REV. A. G. JANSEN, GRETNA. 


It does not need by this time to say that 
Manitoba and our Territories are being filled 
up with foreigners of many nationalities. In 
Gretna, with about 700 inhabitants, it is said 
that there are representatives of fourteen 
foreign peoples, including your missionary. 

There are two classes, however, which form 
the great majority, namely, Dutch-Russian 
Mennonites and the Germans. The country, 
east, west and north, for many miles is occupied 
chiefly by the Mennonites, although among 
them are quite a sprinkling of Germans and a 
few Canadians. 

The five towns or villages in this part of 
Southwestern Manitoba are Gretna, Altona, 
Rosenfelt, Plum Coulee and Winkler. These 
are all flourishing towns and still growing, ex- 
cept Gretna, which is at a standstill on account 
of the new and rising little town of Altona 
only seven miles to the north. However, up 
to the present time Gretna is the strongest 
from a financial point of view, and, perhaps, 
numerically also. 

Here the Mennonites chiefly occupy the 
land and look upon it as ‘‘their country,” 
while Canadians and others are regarded as a 
kind of foreigner. We will endeavour to say 
a few words in general about them, more from 
observation than from practical experience as 


having been but a short time in this field of 


labour, ‘and labouring among the Canadian 
people alone; both Mennonites and Germans 
of various denominations have now their own 
churches and ministers. 

The Mennonite people had their origin in 
Holland about the time of the struggle for re- 
ligious and civil liberty, and seem to retain 
many of the characteristics of their Dutch fore- 
fathers. One thing is easily seen, that they are 
a very industrious people, as witness the 
physical condition of this part of Manitoba 
twenty-five years ago compared with what it 
now is. Every inch of soil may be said to be 
in a state of cultivation very difficult to im- 
prove upon, and the same is largely true of 
their farm buildings. The original dwellings 
are disappearing and very comfortable homes 
and stables are taking their places. 

These Mennonites, like their Dutch fore- 
fathers, take great care and pride in their 
cattle, especially their horses. 

I cannot speak from knowledge of the in- 
ternal conditions of the homes, but from 
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“ hearsay,” learn that in many cases improye- 
ments are going on and they are becoming 
Canadian Jooking. 

They are still, however, very conservative in 
their Dutch-Russian customs, especially the 
older people. For instance, their dress, which 
really could be improved, remains as if they 
had just arrived from Russia. Their children, 
however, are trying to discard certain kinds of 
dress and replace them by the Canadian style. 

There are, however, other features of life to 
which they cling more strongly than even dress. 
These are marriages, holidays, education and 
domestic Jife. That one in which we as Cana 
dians are most interested is the educational 
condition, as the thing which counts much in 
the upbuilding of the country. 

Education, as we look upon it, is quite 
different from their view of it. With many 
of them the rudiments are sufficient, and even 
a trained or educated ministry is quite un- 
necessary, but here too changes for the better 
begin to appear. They are having their 
schools and teachers, although of their own 
nationalities. As these have to pass their ex- 
aminations as well as our Canadian teachers 
do, we have no doubt that the next generation 
will be one with us, at least in public scliool 
work, and, perhaps, even in higher educa- 
tional matters. 

Patriotism will, no doubt, be of slow srowth 
with the older people. To get their tongues in 
form to sing the National Anthem may be 
very slow work, but the writer has no doubt 
but that their children will soon sing ‘God 
Suave the King” as heartily and loudly as our 
Canadian boys and girls do. 

Regarding their religious faith, one knows 
that there are certain points which would 
make it difficult to see them assimilated with 
any of the other Protestant Churches, although 
they are as Evangelical as we are. The matter 
of baptism prevents them ever becoming one 
with other Baptists, as they, to the best. of my 
knowledge, do not immerse but baptize by 
sprinkling. 

The Russian-like villages, in which they used 
to live, are also disappearing, and the towns 
along the rail way lines are becoming the places 
for their business, and these certainly show ac- 
tivity and prosperity. All, with the exception 
of Gretna, are still growing and improving in 
different ways. tS 

What we have thus said of the Dutch-Rue- 
sian Mennonites is also true of the German 
people in these places. 
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Of course in religion we all know there is quite 
a difference between the Lutherans and Men- 
nonites not onlyin doctrines, but also in feel- 
ing and opinion. In most of said places, if not 
in all, the German people have their own 
places of worship and pastors. 

Some of those who speak and understand 
the Ienglish tongue will occasionally worship 
with us, and a few who have, so to say, out- 
erown the German conditions have united with 
the Presbyterian Church at Gretna. This is 
also the case with a few of the Norwegian peo- 
ple who, having no church of their own, have 
east in their lot with us. 

Our own work is very much limited since 
many of our foreign friends are standing, re- 
ligiously speaking, by themselves. In Gretna 
we preach to all English-speaking people who 
desire to have the Gospel in their motier tongue. 
The same is also true in Rosenfeld, a small 
village about fifteen miles north of Gretna, 
and it is likewise the case in Plum Coulee and 
Winkler. 

In all these places the various Evangelical 
Protestants have to worship under one roof 
and receive pastoral attention and care from 
Rey. Mr. Sutherland in Plum Coulee, and my- 
self in Gretna and Rosenfeld. Some unite 
with the Church, the majority do not. Your 
missionary is pleased to see them come, takes 
an interest in all and tries to be as cosmo- 
politan as is the great city of London, Eng- 
land, or as is our own city of Winnipeg. 

The religious census is :— 


Gretna. Plum Coulee. 
Presbyterians... 118 Presbyterians... 76 
Mennonites..... 118 JOWS scans peinde Shee OL 
Lutherans....+. 223 Mennonites..... 119 
Catholics... «.s!), 137 Lutherans.....2% . 105 
ALPOLMGTS Ss seers ALLOthersy cisco coe 

otal, 20..enbole 


Rosenfeld, Altona and Winkler have more 
Germans stillin proportion to English-speaking 
people. 


Vigilance in watching opportunity ; tact and 
daring in seizing upon opportunity ; force and 
persistence in crowding opportunity to its 
utinost of possible achievement—these are the 
martial virtues which must command success. 
—aAustin Phelps. 


Mormon missionaries are now active in 
Australia. It appears, according to one of our 
exchanges, that they keep the doctrine of 
polygamy “severely in the background.” 
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SOWING BROADCAST IN POSEN. 
BY F. A. CLARE, LATE MISSIONARY. 

Posen mission field is in some _ respects 
exceptional. It is old, but has not grown muchi 
since first taken up. It is beautiful in summer, 
but has not great resources either in soi) or 
natural advantage. Rather isolated, though so 
near Winnipeg, its population is likely to be 
smnall. It cannot become a grain growing 
district without much labour and expense in 
drainage, 

There are included in the field, Lake Francis: 
a section suited for mixed farming; the village 
of St. Laurent, a small Catholic Mission on 
Lake Manitoba; Clarkleigh, a splendid dairy- 
ing and ranching section ; Seamo, the best and 
most prosperous of all, lying midway between 
Lake Manitoba and Shoal Lake toward the 
North end of the latter; and Harperville, nest- 
ling in the bend of Shoal Lake, protected from 
storm and wind. 

The settlements are mostly in little clusters 
with a considerable distance between and have 
each some peculiar feature. Lake Francis is 
a fairly open level country once covered with 
small timber, which fires have almost de- 
stroyed. Only alittle distance west of it is the 
lake from which it gets its name, surrounded 
with sloughs which furnish the hay necessary 
for stock and connects with Lake Manitoba, 
where fish are plentiful. 

St. Laurent is in a strip of bush with an 
open view on Lake Manitoba, a mile in the 
distance. Here are grand Roman Catholic 
buildings, church, presbytery, nunnery and 
school quite in contrast with the small log 
houses or huts of the French or Indian half- 
breed settlers. There are only four or five 
Protestant families, who carry on the business 
of the place. . 

Clarkleigh, named from Mr. Clark, its 
founder, a sturdy Scotchman, is a beautiful 
section farther North along the same lake with 
oak bluffs and green dales, meadow and 
prairie, almost like a park. Oak Point taken 
in connection with this is notable as a Hudson 
Bay post in the past, and being on the lake- 
shore with a good beach and also its green lanes 
an] beautiful oak bluffs is admirably suited 
as a summer resort. The C. N. R. are building 
along the old Hudson Bay Road and may 
thus make a place of interest in coming days. 


Both these little settlements have many shift- — 


less people of Indian descent, but mostly 
Catholic. The Protestants are Scotch descent, 
descendants of old Kildonan settlers, 
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pared for it by the oldest son. 
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Seamo is the most progressive district. It 


is specially suited to dairying and cattle-raising 


and the people are nearly all in good circumn- 
stances. They are mostly English who came 
in there with ¢dlmost nothing, eighteen to 
twenty years ago, and by hard labour and 
economy are now quite confortable. There is 
a school and two ecnurches in the district, 
Anglican and Presbyterian. 

Harperville has only eight or ten families. 
It has a beautiful situation, but the land is too 
low for farming and is limited both as pasture 
and hay land. The place of meeting here is 
in the school-house. 

At lake Francis is a splendid school-house, 
which serves the purpose of meeting place for 
all purposes. Clarkleigh also has its little 
school-honse. 

Work on this field is Jeft almost entirely to 
Presbyterians, except in the Catholic settle- 
ments. While it has its discouraging features, 
and can never grow like the West, still there 
are encouragements. The people are kindly 
and hospitable, and in some places there is a 
deep interest in spiritual things. 


THE CHINESE MISSION IN WINNIPEG. 


BY MISS MAGGIE THOMSON. 


Winnipeg receives its full share of those who 
leave their crowded fatherlands to gain a liveli- 
hood, perhaps a fortune, in the New World. 
Not the least important of these new-comers 
are the-Chinese, representatives of a yast em- 


‘pire, of one of the most ancient civilizations of 


the world. They are intensely conservative, 
and bring with them the religious beliefs and 
superstitions of their native land. 

Ancestral worship is most firmly — be- 
lieved in and most strictly adhered to by the 
Chinese. They think that everybody has 
three souls, and at death one of these souls goes 
to the grave with the body, the second to 
Hades, while the third enters the tablet pre- 
This tablet is 
kept in a shrine in the house, offerings are 
made to it and worship duly given. 

Their ideal of piety is ‘“‘ Joss,’? who lived 
hundreds of years ago and was a very good son 
indeed. His parents died when he was but 


fourteen years old, and his grief at their loss 


‘was so great that he wept tears of blood day 
after day until he died also. 

The Chinese nation think his filial affection 
so praiseworthy that they erect temples in 
his honour and Joss-houses. In the most 
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magnificent of these buildings one is showna 
waxen image of this great and good lad to 
whom they pray that he may intercede with 
the gods on their behalf. At sacred festivals 
bonfires of Joss-paper are made, for it is be- 
lieved that in burning this blessed paper they 
are providing clothing for their sacred dead. 
Winnipeg has not a Joss-house as vet, though 
there are now two hundred and fifty China- 
men living here besides some small boys of 
ten or twelve years of age. 

In the hope of leading them to a knowledge 
of better things, a class is held every Sabbath 
afternoon in the Y. M. C. A. building. Their 
great desire to learn our language for business 
purposes is a very strong inducement for thea 
to come, and, from an attendance of five, the 
class has steadily increased till sixty-seven is 
now the average, and eighty is no unusual 
number. 

To'attempt to teach a man who knows not a 
single word of your language while you are 
equally ignorant of his, seems at first an im- 
possible task, but after a beginning is made 
progress is rapid, for Chinamen have consider- 
able mental power, and_ particularly 
memories. 

It has been found best to have an individual 
teacher for each scholar, and the rooms allotted 
to them in the Y. M. C. A. building present an 
animated scene on Sunday afternoons when a 
white and a yellow face bend over the same 
paper, and all are eager to learn and teach. 

Mr. Jaines Thomson has been a faithful 
efficient Superintendent for many years, and 
with him are associated earnest Christian Jadies 
and gentlemen who willingly and cheerfully 
devote their Sunday afternoons to this good 
work. It need scarcely be said that as oppor- 
tunity affords, along with the lessons in Eng- 
lish the truths of Christianity are taught. 

For three vears $50 has been contributed 
annually by the class for the maintenance of a 
native helper in Macao, and $25 was recently 
sent to Dr. Warden to aid in building a church 
at that place. 

During the past fifteen years it has been pos- 
sible to maintain this mission without financial 
help from without, but the workers feel that 
the time has now come when further aid is 

‘most necessary, and hope that the Foreign Mis- 
sion Committee will see its way clear to ap- 
point a Christian Chinaman to labour among 
his countrymen in the near future. 


good 
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CHURCH AND MANSE BUILDING FUND. 


BY ONLOOKER. 


Winnipeg is the headquarters of the Church 
and Manse Building Fund. When the Church, 
after its childhood stage, had struggled through 
many hard and heart-breaking experiences in 
sending its missionaries to occupy the hitherto 
untenanted prairies, the new Superintendent, 
Rey. James Robertson, planned as his first 
great enterprise a fund to build churches and 
manses. 

In a severe climate, with missionaries and 
their wives inexperienced in the country, there 
was at first great suffering. The services con- 
ducted in private houses or in poorly built and 
poorly seated school-houses were not suited to 
build up congregations. True, the public 
school-louse was invaJuable in early days, but 
it could only be useful to a limited extent. 
A church and manse for every congregation 
was the watchword. 

With this motto the Superintendent opened 
up his canvass, which resulted in a capital fund 
of $100,000, and the leading cities of the older 
provinces saw with what zeal and skill he 
riused this fund, so great a boon to the West. 

The Church and Manse Building Fund is the 
right hand of the mission work. The employ- 
ment of students for a few inonths in summer, 
while of much service, is not the ideal way of 
building up the Church. It is temporary, im- 
perfect and unsatisfactory. The placing of 
ordained men for one or two years in a place is 
the more worthy ideal. In order to do this 
the manse is essential, and for building up the 
cause the church building is even more neces- 
sary. This fund is the sheet anchor of our 
Church, especially in Western Canada. It is 
one of the most pleasing things a traveller, in- 
terested in the Church, experiences as he 
travels from Lake Superior to the Pacific 
Ocean to see well-designed and well-built 
churches pointing their spires toward Heaven, 
and to. reflect that scores and hundreds of 
these were really the result of the timely assist- 
ance of the Church and Manse Fund. The fol- 
lowing statistics of the twenty years 1882 to 
1902 speak for themselves: 


Churches aided by loan or grant.......... 450 
Manges e ss <4 As Caer MO 
Schools iS £s af re aataiste eB 4 
Hospital ry # ie Poa etaass 1 


The total cost of these 552 buildings which 
were aided by the Fund during these twenty 
years was $652,735. 
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IMMIGRATION CHAPLAIN’S STORY. 
BY REV. DONALD MUNROE. 


Iam frequently asked ‘‘ what is your work 
as Immigration Chaplain? ® My reply is that 
it is wholly a question of circumstance and 
differs with each newcomer. The Chaplain 
must find his work and if he be at all adapted 
to his position he will very soon discover that. 
in the multitude of new arrivals from day to 
day he has more than he can possibly attend. 

The very first requirement on the part of the 
Chaplain himself is to feel that he is there in 
tlhe name of the Church and his whole attitude 
must be one of welcome to the newcomer 
and a readiness to assist in any way possible. 
To extend a friendly hand, to speak a word of 
encouragement, to attend to any who may be 
sick, to assist in the securing of lodgings and 
to positions of service, these constitute largely 
the work from day to day. 

Perhaps the work in general will be best 
understood by giving somewhat in detail a 
specific instance. It was acold Saturday after- 
noon in April. The wind from the North had 
the breath of winter still in it and chilled to 
the bone. I went down to the Immigration 
Hall as usual on the arrival of the train from 
the East. The Hall was literally packed with 
people from many different countries. 

Amongst the crowd I met a Scotch family, 
or rather two families, Mr. and Mrs. N—— 
their eldest son and his wife, and between 
them eleven children. An aged aunt also 
accompanied them. This made sixteen in all. 

After the customary introduction and words 
of welcome I asked them what they purposed 
doing. They replied at once that they could 
not stay inthe Hall over Sunday with such a 
motley throng, and as some of them purposed 
staying in the city anyway, they had better 
look for a house at once. 

Tremarked that, it being Saturday afternoon, 
and somewhat late at that, I thought it unwise 
to think of a house before Monday morning 
and advised jgoing to a hotel, but the party 
was large and that would be quite an expense, 
and nothing would do but we must go in 
search of a house. 

After securing asomewhat limited list from the 
agents, we started, and not till darkness éver- 
took us did we quit the search. Several times 
during our tramp I tried hard to persuade him 
of the folly of the effort, but his Scotch 
persistence led him to think that it was 
possible to get a house and secure enough fur- 
niture to put them over Sunday. 
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The last nouse we looked at was away down 
North and West of St. Jobn’s College. He 
thonght of taking this, but when he found 
there was neither stove, fireplace nor grate of 
any kind his heart sank within him and back 
we started to consult the women. We found 
them ready to do anything so long as it meant 
getting out of the Hall. 

Now, 1 said, you had better come with me. 
I will take you to the Clifton House. Mrs. L——, 
the proprietor’s wife is a member of my church 
and a very warm-hearted Christian lady, and 
she and her husband will make you comfort- 
able and not tax you too heavily either.’’ 
Once in the Clifton parlor Mrs. L—— came in 
and I introduced ber to the crowd. She gave 
them a right royal welcome and at once they 
began to feel at hone. 

My next move was to see Mr. L , the pro- 
prietor. I met him in the hall and said ‘‘ Mr. 
L—— I have brought you a party of sixteen 
Scotch folk, a goodly number of whom are 
children;- can you accommodate them till 
Monday morning? ”’ 

He replied ‘‘I think we can. We have a 
couple of large double rooms unoccupied, with 
a couple of beds each, and we can supply cots 
for the children.”’ 

‘And what will your charge be ?’’ 
tured to ask. 

“Oh,” he replied, ‘‘ we will tax the older 
ones a dollar a day each and throw the chil- 
dren in,’”’ 

‘‘Well you had better see the children’ I 
remarked, laughing heartily. 

‘How many are there,’’ he asked. 

IT replied ‘‘eleven.’’ 

“OQ I guess we shall have to tax them a 
little,”? he said. 

Well I know you will do the honest thing 
by them, I said, and I leave them in your 
hands.”’ 

A number of them came to church with Mrs. 
L— on Sunday, and on Monday morning I 
went down to see them and found them in 
excellent spirits. ‘hey were full of praises 
for the kind way Mr. and Mrs. L—— had 
entertained them and the whole complexion 
of the new country was changed for them. 

Mr. N—— and I then started out and before 
noon had secured a house and had some of the 
household effects moved in. They were soon 
comfortably settled, and young Mr. N—— and 
his family decided to remain in the city, while 
the older members and the remainder of the 
children were to go and try farm life. 


I ven- 
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They are all sure to succeed as they are 
altogether a superior lot of people and have 
some ineans with them. 

Such is a leaf out of my book. It is one of 
the most enjoyable occupations under heaven. 
A little natural kindness to these strangers 
will in a very few moments entirely change 
their whole view of the new land. I 
constantly in receipt of letters full of expres- 
sions of gratitude for these little attentions. 


ann 


LAKE WINNIPEG FISHERIES. 
BY REV. WILLIAM DEWAR, B.A. 


The great Lakes of Northern Manitoba, 
which break up so much of our provincial area 
into strips of territory of variable value, are 
practically unknown to the world. They are 
mere names to the peopie of the Dominion. 
They are little more than names even to the 
majority of people in our province, so unim- 
portant do tney seem in comparison with the 
rich wheat-growing areas of the southern belt. 
There is a very vague knowledge of their value 
to sportsmen, fishermen and a few campers, 
but otherwise they lie outside of the public 
interest. 

And yet those large expanses of water, 
which make such inroads upon our territory, 
cannot but affect deeply the public life of our 
province in the future. They are already doing 
so in some quarters, and they have already 
been the source of much wealth to a certain 
section of our population. 

The largest and most important is Lake 
Winnipeg, lying forty-five miles north of the 
city of Winnipeg. It was first made known to 
the ontside world by the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, which for many years has had posts 
around its shores and in the territory to the 
north. 

For a long time, however, the main indus- 
tries of the Lake have been fishing and lumber- 
ing, the former being much more valuable 
than the latter. It is only within late years 
that the tourist and camper have been at- 
tracted, and rapid developments in this line 
may be expected with the increased facilities 
in travel and local accommodation. 

The popularity of Winnipeg Beach, the new 
watering-place on the shore of Lake Winnipeg, 
opened last summer, is snrely an index of the 
future, when the Lake and its surroundings 
will be a great natural park within easy reach 
of the growing metropolis of the West. 
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As already said, the main industry on the 
Lake is that of fishing, the value of which is 
quickly learned by a trip to the town of Sel- 
kirk, the headquarters of both the fishing and 
the lumbering interests. 

The town is finely situated on the west bank 
of the Red River, half way between Winni- 
peg and the Lake, and from its docks the 
Company’ssteamers depart on their trips to the 
northern points. 

Four strong fish companies have built their 
offices and warehouses here, and a walk 
through the town soon discovers many fine 
residences, on the finest street to be found in 
any of our provincial towns, built by those 
who have been connected with the fishing in- 
dustry. 

Lake Winnipeg is something like two hun- 
dred miles in length aud fifty iniles in its 
ereatest width. But midway the Lake nar- 
rows to agsmall channel, which divides its huge 
Jength into two, making a northern and south- 
ern body of water. It is in the larger, deeper, 
clearer and cooler waters of the northern divi- 
sion that the fish companies place their nets. 

Each company has one or two fishing camps 
located on the shores or small islands of this 
northern end of the Lake; and from these 
fishing stations each of the four regnlar steamers 
carries back to Selkirk twice a week immense 
quantities of white fish, with some pickerel, 
pike or sturgeon. 

Last summer it was my privilege to pay a 
flying visit to four of the camps, with the pur- 
pose of holding divine service at least once in 
each camp during the summer fishing season, 
Space forbids a report of the visit, but the con- 
ditions of life to be found there and the eppor- 
tunity given to the Presbytery for Christian 
service may be briefly stated. 

The population of these camps is about five 
hundred, and is a motley one. The Kuglish- 
speaking are only about ten per cent. of the 
whole. Butthey are the foremen, storekeepers, 
cooks, etc., of the camps. They chiefly hail 
from Selkirk, and the fortunate ones usually 
have a visit from their families during the 
summer for a week or two, breaking somewhat 
the monotonous dullness of the season. 

The Icelanders rank next in numbers, pos- 
sibly making up thirty or forty per cent. of the 
population. Their home is either Gimli or 
Selkirk. The rest of the fishermen are half- 
breeds and Indians. 

The Indians bring their families with them, 
either from the reserves round the Lake or 
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from the territory in the far north, and the 
scattered groups of canvas tents among the 
evergreens on these rocky shores are by far the. 
most picturesque features of any fishing camp. 

All the social elements are gathered together 
for four summer monthsin what might be called 
villages numbering from fifty to two hundred 
inhabitantsin each. In the autumn they sud- 
denly scatter to their many homes, the majority 
to the far south or far north ends of the Lake. 

The conditions of life are of the simplest 
character. One day is the bare repetition of 
another, in its work and leisure, except Sun- 
day, which is fairly observed, being usually de- 
voted to odd jobs, rest and social pleasures. 

The evils of the camp life are chiefly dulness, 
absence of high ideals and purposes, a fatal 
narrowing of life to primitive habits, the down- 
ward tendency of pleasure to the sensual. In 
one or two of the camps. the social evil is cer- 
tainly present, to the deep and everlasting in- 
jury of some of our young Canadians. 

The opportunity for Christian work is a very 
fine one. There is no chance of building up 
congregations or institutions of any kind, but 
the life of each camp, so cut off from the world, 
is empty, avd hungers for some true interest to 
live for. 

Men of different races can here be drawn to- 
gether into a truer appreciation of one another, 
with the same hope of eternal salvation in 
Christ. Many of the English-speaking men 
are disappointed men, who are putting dis- 
tance between them and misfortune or tempta- 
tion or domestic trouble. . 

The Icelanders, as a rule, are self-respecting, 
reverent Lutherans, somewhat suspicious of 
our religious Institutions, yet desirous of the 
religious liberty and fellowship we enjoy, and 
other educational blessings denied them in 
their native land. . 

The iajority of the Indians are interested 
in worship, and quite a number are earnest 
Christians, thanks to the laborious missions of 
the Anglican and Methodist Churches, chiefly 
in the farther north. 

Needless to say, a very cordial welcome is 
extended the missionary, though he comes only 
on a flying visit. And few services for worship 
are more interesting than those held in cook. 
houses, fish sheds, or out on the docks beneath 
the kindly summer sky and with the gentle 
music of the waves on every side. 

The conditions of Christian service are much 
easier than in the lumber or mining camps, 
and many hearts can be directed to the Saviour 
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and many a young life, perhaps, saved from the 
aimless life of downward tendency which too 
often becomes a round of dissipation when the 
close of the season brings many back to Selkirk. 


EVOLUTION OF A “LADIES’ AID.*? 
BY THE FORMER SECRETARY-TREASURER. 


The Ladies’ Aid Society of Knox Church, 
Winnipeg, which is the oldest in the Winnipeg 
Presbytery, was organized at the request of 
the Session on the 10th of February, 1876. It 
was not for work in our own church, or in 
Home Mission interests that it was first formed, 
but in aid of the Indians of Mr.Tlett’s mission, 
or any other Indians who might need our help. 

The Indians of Okanase were then in a 
transition state. Limited to their reserves, 
they had not yet learned to till the soil, and 
were in the most abject poverty. Mr. Flett 
was expending his own means in their behalf. 
Their cry reached the ears of the Session of 
Knox Church, and the Ladies’ Aid Society was 
instituted for their assistance. Cast-off cloth- 
ing was collected and sent to them from time 
to time, besides aid of various kinds. 

The touching, unvarnished accounts written 
by Mr. Flett, of the suiferings among his 
people, and transmitted by our Society to the 
Women’s Foreign Missionary meetings in 
Toronto, awoke among the ladies at these 
meetings an interest, which has continued and 
deepened until now the Indian Missions of the 
Northwest form one of our important fields. 

But although charity thus commenced 
abroad, our home poor soon began to absorb 
a very large measure of our attention, and 
many who, coming to this new land, through 
misfortune or want of adaptability to changed 
circumstances, had fallen into poverty, were 
relieved by the Society. 

In 1877 the Session, finding, we: may sup- 
pose, that the Ladies’ Aid Society lad still 
some unemployed energy in reserve, devolved 
upon it the duty of collecting for the Schemes 
of the Church by house to house visiting. 
This was undertaken by the members, and the 
Society was henceforth called the Ladies’ Aid 
and Missionary Society. 

Those were the days of small things in mis- 
sionary offerings. The writer can remember 
going with Mrs. Robertson, our pastor’s wife, 
on a collecting excursion, one winter’s evening. 
The amount raised for the year was somewhat 
over $200, and we were determined to increase 
it to $500. 
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The city was bright, the shops still wore the 
Christmas decorations. Our spirits rose to the 
occasion, and alter much Jegitimate coaxing 
and persuading, opening of doors and climbing 
of stairs, we succeeded in the desired object. 
Those who are now accustomed to count $1 3800 
and $2,000 in the mission treasury can hardly 
enter into our feelings of triumph when we 
returned and announced to our pastor Mr. 
Robertson (afterwards the well known Dr. 
Robertson), that we had raised an additional 
sum of about $330. 

In 1878 the Working Branch was added to 
the Society. Then, as now, this branch had 
charge of the furnishings of the church. 

During the year 1881 and part of 1882, the 
Society was inactive. This was chiefly owing 
to the vacancy of the pastorate and the absence 
of several leading members. In October, 1882, 
the Rev. D. M. Gordon, our new pastor, called 
a meeting of the ladies and the Society was 
once more organized. 

This second period was one of great activity. 
The collections for the Schemes reached from 
$1,300 to $1,500 annuaily. 

Since the close of the first decade of its 
history very little change has been made in 
the plans and aims of the Society. About that 
time a new method of raising money for the 
Working Branch was introduced and instead 
of socials, sales of work and other entertain- 
ments given for its benefit, a more direct 
system of giving was favoured by the members. 
A large amount of the money raised by this 
branch has been given to help to defray the 
congregational debt, which is now happily 
almost a thing of the past. A few socials are 
still given to promote good fellowship. 

The following is a snimmary of the amounts 
raised by the Ladies’ Aid Society during its 
history :— 
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Maniota, Manitoba, raised from a mission to 
the status of an augmented charge, and Mr, 
W.J. Inglis who has laboured there as mis- 
sionary for the past two years, receiving and 
accepting a call as their pastor, is the way 
congregations grow in the West. 
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GALICIANS AND TEULON HOSPITAL, 
BY REV. A. J. HUNTER, M.D. 


The Galicians are fast becoming the most im- 
portant foreign element in the colonization of 
the West. The number and size of their 
colonies are steadily increasing. It becomes a 
problem of pressing importance to ascertain 
the means best suited for the assimilation of 
these new settlers to our Canadian population. 

In the social scale they are far below our own 
people. Their habits of life in their own 
homes are utterly un-Canadian. They are 
divided from us in language, their religion and 
language alike being Russian. 

Tn their own land they have been crushed by 
the double weight of poverty and oppression. 
In Canada they are having their first taste of 
liberty, and there is no work of greater im- 
portance before loyal Canadians at the present 
time than guiding these people wisely and 
safely into the higher light and freedom of 
British institutions and British ideals. 

As a first step towards gaining their con- 
fidence our Church is establishing medical mis- 
sions in several of the colonies. The people 
are always very grateful for any kindness 
shown to them, but in their wretched homes 
satisfactory medical treatment is an impos- 
sibility. 

One sees children suffering from bronchitis 
or broncho-pneumonia even in the dead of the 
winter with no clothing but a thin, short, cotton 
shirt. If one remonstrates and tells the parents 
that more clothes are needed they will probably 
shake their heads and say, ‘‘no clothes ’— 
‘*no money.” The latter assertion may not 
always be true, because the necessities of their 
poverty in their native country have driven 
them to habits of parsimony, which are not 
readily shaken off. 

Each man will earn, by working out in the 
summer, from. $50 to $150 in the’ year. The 
women work the gardens and look after any 
live stock they may possess during the time 
the men are away. Of course people living in 
this way cannot afford many luxuries, and 
when sickness comes the pinch of poverty is 
very sharply felt. 

The chiidren in many of the homes have the 
appearance of being very poorly nourished, 
and employers commonly say that Galician 
labourers coming from their homes are not of 
much use until they have been fed for a few 
weeks on the richer and more varied diet of 
the Inglish-speaking people. At home they 
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live mostly on rye bread and vegetables with 
coffee and sometimes milk, but they seldom 
have meat, and, as a rule, they have no idea 
of the diet required by the sick. 
In general the Galician colonies are located in 
rough country such as would not be readily 


taken up at present by English-speaking 
settlers. The roads in summer are very bad, 


I knew one poor woman who tramped ten 
miles, three of these miles wading in water, to 
get a day’s work washing, and then she tram- 


_ ped these ten miles back to her babies at night, 


and all for fifty cents. 

In spite, however, of poverty and dirt, and 
ideals which as yet are somewhat low, the 
future of the Galician immigrant is, I believe, 
a bright one. Their lives may seem little 
elevated above those of the savages, and yet 
between them and the savage 1s the gulf which 
separates savage from civilized men. 

They are industrious, and more or less ambi 
tious. They are naturally intelligent, inde- 
pendent and quick to learn. The children are 
as bright as English children, possibly on the 
average brighter. 

Their ambition is to be Canadians, and while 
they have considerable affection for the old 
land, yet on the whole they look back on it as 
a land of bondage and oppression. 

If we desire to influeuce these people we 
must deal with them very carefully, not too 
rashly slacken their old prejudices and hahits 
of thought. For the present, medical missions 
and schools seem the most feasible method of 
reaching them. 

Our church is erecting a hospital at Teulon, a 
fair sized building of two stories and a half, 
and covering a ground surface of thirty-two 
feet by forty feet. This institution will ac- 
commodate ten or twelve patients, besides 
affording a residence for the nurses and medi- 
cal superintendent. In it it will be possible to 
give to sick Galicians the nursing and attend- 
ance which we cannot provide for them in 
their homes. 

This hospital is expected to be the beginning 
of a group of mission hospitals in various parts 
of the country which will be as centres of in- 
fluence in the foreign colonies. 

It is believed that this work will enlist both 
tle patriotism and Christian sympathy of our 
Church. 

The present is the main time for determining 
the direction of religious progress among these 
foreigners. They are breaking off from their 
old ways and habits of thought. What are 
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they to have instead? The Galicians are no 
trifling element in our country. Nine thou- 
sand of them came in last summer and the 
Slavonic movement towards Canada steadily 
increases. 

The prospects are hopeful, but there is great 
work to be done. 

It is estimated that now in Manitoba and 
the Territories there are about 45,000 Galicians. 


TEULON HOSPITAL BUILDING. 


Church and Manse Board grant....... $ 400 
Women’s H. M. Society of Toronto.... 600 
Rockwood municipality, say........-. | 1,000 


The ladies of the Winnipeg congregations are 
asked to furnish it. 


FROM ‘‘ MISSION STATION ” 
SUPPORT? ” 


IN TWENTY-FOUR MONTHS. 


TO ‘SELF: 


The account of the progress of St. Paul's 
Chureh, Winnipeg, from the siatus of a mission 
station to that of a self-sustaining congrega- 
tion, 1s briefly as follows: 

In Neptember, 1901, the church building, 
which had for some years been in use as a 
mission church on Beverly Street, was moved 
from that location to its present position on the 
eorner of Nena Street and Notre Dame Avenue. 
Some $2,400 were spent in renovating and 
repairing the building ; this amount was raised 


chiefly through the energy and liberality of 
tivo wwmen,, Kev... Dr.” Bryce and » Principal 
Patrick. 


The ‘building was soon ready for occupation 
and on Oct. 6, 1901, the opening services were 
held. Dr. Kilpatrick of Manitoba College 
preached in the morning, Dr. Bryce presided 
at a Sunday school rally in the afternoon, and 
Chas. H. Stewart, a student of Manitoba 
College, who had been appointed missionary 
for one year, preached in the evening. The 
attendance at all three services was such as to 
angur well for the future of St. Paul’s ; at the 
same time the number of actual members was 
small, totaling inall the ‘‘unlucky’’ number of 
thirteen. 

The church had a seating capacity of 150, 
and though it was not filled at the first the 
congregation steadily increased and at the end 
of the first year the accommodation was ex- 
tended so as to provide for 300. This addition 
involved an expenditure of some $500 which 
was raised by the people. The membership 
had now reached one hundred. 
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The Sunday school kept pace with the 
growth of the congregation, and had, when the 
first year closed, over one hundred in attend- 
ance. 

In Nov., 1902, Mr. Stewart having completed 
his studies ane having been duly licensed by 
the Presbytery of Winnipeg, was called and 
inducted as pastor, the congregation becoming 
an augmented charge with a grant of 
annum, 

The organization of the congregation was 
now completed, a session and managing board 
was elected, a vigorous. Ladies’ Aid Society had 
been a feature of the congregation from the 
beginning ; a W. F. M. S. was organized and 
every department of the Church work was 
now in a fair position to make substantial 
progress. 

The most sanguine expectations were realized. 
The seating capacity again became inadequate 
and was extended to accommodate 400 people. 
The revenues increased in proportion to its 
other development so that in Sept. of this 
year the congregation became self- supporting. 
During the past summer a_beautiiul 
manse was erected. 

There are at present 160 members and as 
many adherents. The Sunday school has an 
attendance of 160 to 180. It is expected that 
these numbers will be largely augmented in 
the near future. 


$250 per 
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Hearty thanks to Dr. Bryce for proposing 
and carrying out the plan of a Winnipeg Pres- 
bytery issue of the Recorp. We hope at in- 
tervals to give other Presbyteries, and will be 
glad to receive notice from any Presbytery, 
East or West, of their desire to have a special 
issue. 

We would like to cover the whole Church in 
this way. There is a twofold benefit, viz., 
the present interest and stimulus which such a 
narrative calls forth and the preservation of 
our Church history to the days to come, for 
the study, encouragement—or instruction of 
the Church that is to be. 

As this is the first issue of the New Year it 
may be stated to those who may receive 
samples, that as ‘‘Our Korean Mission”? and 
“ Winnipeg Presbytery’”’ fill a large part of 
this Recorn, the departments of ‘* World-Wide 
Work,”’ ‘* Lifeand Work,’’ and ‘‘ The Children’s 
are necessarily limited or excluded. 
Tn next issue they will each have their usual 
space of several pages. 


Young People’s Societies. 


TOPIC FOR JANUARY. 


WHAT ARE, Ys PecSi: DOING FOR 
MISSIONS OF THE CHURCH ? 


HOW CAN THEY DO MORE? 


BY REV. R. P. MACKAY, D.D. 


Tt is not possible to report in tables what 
either a society or church is doing. Figures 
can be reported, but that is only a part of the 
work. The fact that there are in our Presby- 
terian Churches throughout the Dominion 785 
Y. P. Societies, under different names, meet- 
ing from week to week for religious exercises 
and Christian work of some kind means a great 
deal. It is not the best that can be done, and 
we want the best, but it means that 27,428 
young people are with more or less regularity 
in attendance at meetings of a religious char- 
acter that make for righteousness and giving 
more or less towards the work of the Chureh. 

How, then, can more be done? There are 
three things that are indispensable : 


I. SYSTEMATIC STUDY. 


This is growing, and it is wisely recom: 
mended by the Assembly’s Committee on 
Young People’s Societies. The old method, 
which still prevails in too many Societies, is 
desultory and unsatisfactory. The essay on 
one subject or country one night and on an: 
other subject or country the next night, with- 
out any direct connection or continuity, cannot 
have much educational value. Now let it nos 
be said there is no value in that method, for 
much good has been done in that way. 

But it isnot the best way. It is not the way 
in which any other subject, such as history or 
science, would be studied. Let some one book 
be taken and mastered, and then the know- 
ledge of that country or subject will become a 
permanent possession and increasingly interest- 
ing for the rest of life. JIave system ijn study. 

What Book? That question is becoming more 
easily answered year by year. Several series of 
books specially prepared for such work are now 
in the market. The Student Volunteer Move- 
ment has its series, and an excellent series it 
is, now numbering abont twenty-five volumes. 
Any one of these will make an excellent course. 

The International Young People’s Forward 
Movement, thinking the ‘Student Volunteer ” 


series a little too difficult for the ordinary 
Young People’s Society, is preparing another 
series. The volume just published is called 
** Princely Men in the Heavenly Kingdom.’’ 
Amongst the princely men whose lives are 
given is\our-own Dr, G. L. Mackay, of For- 
mosa. 

The W. F. M.S. have their own series. The 
book that is recommended this year by the 
General Assembly’s Committee is ‘ The Evyan- 
gelization of the World in this Generation,’’ by 
J. It. Mott. There can be scarcely any better. 
It is an excellent, comprehensive survey of 
the whole missionary world in its needs and 
possibilities. Any society that will go through 
that will not only enjoy it, but ever after be 
the better of it. Take some book and master it. 


How Study? This is very important and is 
now beginning to receive the attention it de- 
serves In both Sabbath Schools and Young 
People’s Societies. Proper discussion would 
take much more space than can be here 
allowed, but a few principal points may be 
noted : 

(1) There should be a regular missionary 
night at least once a month. 

(2) There should be a Missionary Committee 
whose business it is to see that everything 
possible is done in the way of leadership, 
music, bright surroundings, etc., to make the 
meeting interesting and suczessful. 

(3) As far as possible every member of the 
Society should have a copy of the book that is 
being studied. Without that it will be im- 
possible to maintain interest, especially if suc- 
cessive meetings are some weeks apart. Dis- 
cussion upon a chapter becomes bright and 
intelligent when every one present has read 
and thought upon the subject beforehand. 

(4) There shonld be a map of the country 
under discussion. Some member of the Society 
can make a map that will serve the purpose 
and be an excellent study in geography at the 
same time. 

(5) There should be a missionary library for , 
reference. Many points will come up upon 
which more light is wanted, and even the index 
of a book will tell quickly whether it contains 
any such help. A very few books will do to 
begin with, and they can be found in almost 
any Sunday School library. Side-lights on the 
lesson brighten and broaden it. 
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These points being attended to, the rest will 
depend upon the teacher or leader of the class. 

It might be noted that the Presbyterian sum- 
mer schools are intended to teach how to 
.teach and make lessons interesting. 


II. SYSTEMATIC PRAYER. 


This is put after study. A man who was 
once asked to offer prayer at a missionary 
meeting declined, saying he did not know 
enough about them. That istrue. Unless we 
know we cannot pray. Prayer and study go 
together. pat 

Whilst much is said abont prayer, yet the 
number of people wno have learned to prevail 
in prayer is not great. It is a study, and 
therefore requires effort. 

Prayer Cycles. It is for this reason that so 
many use and find help tn the use of Prayer 


. Cycles, by which topics for prayer are arranged 


for every day inthe month. They come to see 
in this way how narrow their range of prayer 
has been and their sympathies become enlarged, 

Some people call this ‘‘ praying by rule”’ and 
ridicule it. Nevertheless, it has been a bless- 
ing to many. By and by the need may pass 
away, when prayer has grown to be the pas- 
sion of life as it should be. 

If the Bible speaks trnly, we cannot ex- 
aygerate the importance of prayer in behalf of 
our mission work and our missionaries. Much 
as we appeal for, and need, men and money, the 
greatest of all needs is spiritual power on the 
part of all ministers and missionaries. To 
double the power of men in thé field is more 
important than to double their numbers. 
This could be done if the Church would stir up 
her gift of prayer. | 

What might not come to pass if the 27,428 
young people reported as belonging to our 
societies took prayer for missions seriously ? 
If two or three even in each Society arose to 
the occasion, our young people would be heard 
from as never before, ‘‘Oh, for some five hun- 
dred Elijahs, each one upon his Carmel erying 
unto God! Oh, for more prayer—more con- 
stant incessant mention of the mission cause in 
prayer, and then the blessing will be sure to 
come.” 

Ill. SYSTEMATIC GIVING. 

There are certain things that onght to be re- 
membered abont giving that are often forgotten. 

1. Giving does not simply mean money. It 
may mean time, or influence as well as money. 
.It chiefly means self. Give yourself first. ‘‘ My 
son, give me thine heart.’’ Robert Moffatt 
exclaimed ‘*O that I had a thousand lives and 
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a thousand bodies! All of them should be 
devoted to no other employment but to preach 
Christ to these degraded, despised, yet beloved 
mortals !”? That is giving. 

2. All we are and haye belong to God. Not 
one-tenth or seventh, but the whole. The 
question with us is, how best to expend it. 
What proportion should go for my own home, 
what for the poor, what for sending the Gospel 
to the destitute or perishing. It is all for Him, 
whether we eat or drink, or whatsoever we do. 


3. Giving should be intelligent. Know what 
you are giving to, lest you be deceived and 
your money wasted. 

Many societies give their money to the first 
man that comes around and makes a touching 
appeal. 

Our church has been visited very often by 
Orientals in recent years, who are known to 
have been unreliable, yet they got many 
thousands of dollars because they told an in- 
teresting story. That is not an intelligent use 
to make of the Lord’s money, 

The funds of your own church are carefully 
administered. If you have any doubts upon 
that point, then make enquiry. But if you 
have faith in your own church, and in her 
work, support herand your influence will be 
best exercised. 

4. Giving should be proportionate. It is 
according as a man hath that he is expected 
to give. You may have very little. Then give 
little. Do not be afraid to give small sums, 
Little drops make the mighty ocean. 

The little things count. Don’t be ashamed 
of the pennies if they are the best you can do. 

The ‘two cents a week?’ system may be 
all right for some, but others should give ten, 
or twenty-five or fifty cents a week. It should 
be as the Lord prospers. 

5. Giving should be systematic. We cannot 
throw all our praying into one week at the end 
of the year. It must be distributed through-, 
out the whole three hundrea and sixty-five 
days. Neither do we get the full benefit of 
giving, by one lump sum, at the end of the 
year. It should be a daily offering unto God, 
and returning as a daily benediction in the 
consciousness of {is fellowship and approval. 
Whatever the proportion decided upon, let 
there be something definite and systematic. 

6. Give prayerfully. Return again to this 
and let it be the last suggestion. Ask God how 
much you ought to give, and to bless it, after it 
is given, for His own glory in the salvation of 
souls, 


Life and Work. 


FEAR NOT. 
Fear uot, I am with thee, ete., Gen, 28 : 15. 
* Tam with thee.”—When? 


When others fail and leave thee, 
When trusted ones deceive thee, 
Temptations vex and grieve thee 3 
Still [ am near, 
To hush thy fear; 
Firm shalt.thou stand, 
Held by My hand, 
My love will never leave thee. 


“And will keep thee.’’—How? 


Peaceful mid earthly trial, 

Restful beneath My smile, 

Safe though the world beguile 5 
Will guide thy way 
Throngh darkest day, 

And fill thy night 
With glory bright ; 
In perfect peace will keep thee. 


** And will bring thee.’—Where ? 


Into the Father’s heart of love, 
Home to the Father’s house above, 
Shelter thee like a weary dove; 
Safe home at last, 
All sorrow past, 
Thy dwelling sure 
For evermore ; 
Where I ain I will bring thee. 


AN INCIDENT. 


Sitting back of me in a train the other day 
were a mother and her promising boy. ‘The 
conductor had punched the mother’s ticket, 
and, asa ticket had not been provided for the 
lad, the conductor, looking at the boy, politely 
said, ‘‘Is your boy under five, madam ?”’ 

‘ Yes,’? was the prompt reply. 

The conductor moved on, and then I heard 
the youngster say, “ Why, mamma, I am past 
six.’? 

Instantly, with frowning face and a counten- 
ance blazing with wrath, the mother said: 
‘Don’t ever contradict me again. I know 
what [am saying. Jf the conductor had heard 
you say that, he wonld have made me pay halt- 
lare for you. Don’tever say again on the train 
that you are past six. Ifyou do, Pll whip 
you when we get home.” 

The boy was still and thoughtful for a 
moment. Then I heard him gay, ‘‘ But 
mamma, I am past six.’ <A slap followed ; 
the child cried; the mother looked like a tem- 
pest, and I fairly boiled with indignation. 

It 18 just an incident on a railroad train, yet 
possibly one that will be more harmful to a 


boy morally than an ordinary railroad accident 
night have been to him physically. One such 
experience in-a boy’s life may mar his whole 
career. Then think of the mother’s personal 
sins. She lied to the conductor; she lied to 
her own boy; she cheated the railroad; she 
abused the child. And all that to save one 
dollar and twenty-five cents, the price of a half- 
fare ticket from New York to Philadelphia. 
May God pity the boy and forgive the smother. 
—John Willis Baer, in C.'\ 2. World. 


PICTURE OF A DECAYING CHUBCH. 


An artist was once asked to paint a picture 
representing a decaying church. To the 
astonishment of many, instead of putting on 
the canvas an old tottering ruin, the artist 
painted a stately edifice of modern grandeur. 
Through the open portals could be seen the 
richly carved pulpit, the magnificent organ 
and the beautiful stained-glass windows. 

Just within the grand entrance, guarded on 
either side by a ‘‘pillar of the church,”’ in 
spotless apparel and glittering jewelry, was an 
offering plate of goodly workmanship, for the 
‘‘offerings ” of fashionable worshippers. But 
—and here the artist’s conception of a decaying 
church was made known—right above the 
offering plate, suspended from a nail’in the 
wall, there hung a square box very simply 
painted and_ bearing. the legend, ‘‘ Collection 
for Foreign Missions,” but right over the slot, 
through which certain contributions ought to 
have gone, he had painted a huge cobweb !— 
Sulected. 


A NEEDED DAILY PRAYER. 


‘Guard me when, I am off my guard,’ 
prayed one the other day. It was a wise 
prayer,for it is not the danger against which 
we have fortified ourselves, the temptations 
which we know and are watching, whiclr are 
so likely to compass a fall as some unthought- 
of point where no peril was suspected. 

Look back over the days and you will find 
that their failures have nearly always been in 
unexpected places. The task which seemed so 
easy that you scarcely thought of seeking help 
for it, the good temper which is vours naturally, 
the endurance manifested so many times that 
you were quite confident of finding it ready for 
any stress—just in these things came surprise 
and defeat, the weakness that wounded your 
self-respect and left von heartsore. 

You gather vour forces for the struggle you 
foresee, you arm against the enemies whose 
power you know, but when human watchful- 
ness has done its utmost, there is still a wide 
margin for that urgent petition, * Guard me 
when I am off guard.’’—J. R. Miller. 
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THE DEACON’S TENTH. 
BY MARY S. CHAPMAN: 


Ye see, the elder had preached a most power- 
ful sermon on Christian givin’, in which he 
took what I called purty strong ground. 
Among other things, he said we’d ought to do 
as much for our religion as the old Jews did 
for theirs, an’ while it was all right to lay up 


for arainy day, an’ to get ahead if we honestly 


could, we should set apart at least one-tenth of 
our income as the Lord’s money. 

‘‘Now, I think the elder went a leetle too 
far,’ says I to my wile, Huldy, as we was a 
drivin’ home from meetin’. ‘ Givin’ is well 
enough, but I get a’ most tired a hearin’ these 


een Cay: eget 
-yninisters forever a dingim about it. 


<*Waal, Lyman,” says Huldy, “why don't 
you try givin’ atenth—try it one year anyhow. 
"6 My!”? saved, ‘as it I didn t give more’n 
that now; it’s two shillin’s an’ filty cents 
every time I turn around, to say nothin’ o 
the contributions to big objects, If I get home 
with a dollar in my pocket I think ’m a lucky 
fellow.” ' 

«Then, I’m gure,’ says Huldy, with that 
queer little smile o’ hern that she somethnes 
has, ‘itll, be:a real savin’ to ye to go into 
systematically a givin’ yer tenth.) Pie 

Now, I hadn’t any idee of doin’ it an 
keepin’ a reckonin’ of what I contribute—in 
fact, I thought that verse about lettin yer 
right hand know what yer left was a doin 
was rather agin it, but somehow Tluldy has a 
cool way 0’ takin’ things for granted, an’, 
though the mildest of all women, she ginerally 
manages to carry her pint. 

Next mornin’ I see her a makin’ a book out 
0’ some sheets 0’ paper an’ rulin’ ’em off, and 
stitchin’ on to ’em a pasteboard kiver an’ on 


the outside she writ in big Jetters that was as 


plain to read as printin’, “ The Lord’s Money.” 
This she handed to me an’ said nothin’. 

That very week I got pay for my wheat ; jt 
was an uncommon good crop; it come to s1x 
hundred dollars. I was a gettin’ by the fire 
a countin’ it up with some satisfaction, when 
Huldy jest stuck under my nose that book, 
‘<The Lord’s Money.” 

« What's that for, Huldy?” says I. 

‘‘ Why, for the tenth,’’ says alee Us 
‘Bless my soul!” says I, a wrigglin’ an 
twistin,” ‘“‘that would be sixty dollars ; I can’t 

stan’ that:’’ 

She didn’é say anything, but 
me, an’ I knew it warn’t no use 
go I took six ten-dollar bills, all 
an’ laid ’em in a pile. 

‘¢ Vis, vis,” says J, a tryin’ to screw my face 
into asmile an’ to act as if Pd been a calker- 
latin’ all the way through to give ’em. 

Ye see there was an awlul sight 0’ old Adam 
in me. I jest set there a begredgin’ that 
money; I most wished the wheat hadn't come 
to so much. Then I happened to remember 
what the elder had said in his sermon—that it 
would be a mighty hard wrench on us at first 
tu give a tenth—that. when the fingers had vot 
crooked up a graspin’ this world’s goods ’twas 


set a watchin’ 
a dodgin’ her, 
crisp an’ new, 
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hard to get ’em_ straightened out, but that 
when we’d become used to this way o’ givin’ 
we'd enjoy it an’ be blessed in it as much as in 
prayin’ an’ readin’ the Scripters. A thinkin’ 
on that sermon I made up my mind I’d double 
my subscription for the elder’s support, an’ 
that would just take the sixty dollars. 

As I harvested my crops an’ sold ’em I was 
astonished to see how the Lord’s pile grew, au’ 
Y had to think it over middlin’ sharp to know 
where to invest it so ’’twould do most good, an’ 
I was gettin’ over the wrench a little until my 
interest became due. 


The year before old Uncle Nat had died, 
an’ most onexpectedly had left me five thou- 
sand dollars. If the legacy had dropped down 
from the skies [ couldn’t have been more sur- 
prised. Now I had three hundred a comin’ in 
from it, and it inmost killed me to take thirtv 
on’t an’ put it aside for the Lord. I couldn’t 
help whinin’. 

‘‘Now, Huldy,” says I, ‘‘don’t ye believe 
the old Jews deducted their taxes afore they 
laid by their tenth ?” 

‘TY dunno,”’ says she; ‘‘ we might read up 
Leviticus an’ Numbers an’ Deuteronomy an’ 
see.’ 

Cecless! Tay spol, ainidyy a Osaven Ly eo id 
ruther pay the whole thirty dollars than wade 
through all them dull books. 

fan’ then,’ says T,. a) thinkin’ lard, “ac- 
cordin’ to what these agents that come around 
beggin’ say, Is’pose it would be a good pecoo- 
niary speckerlation to give to the Lord. They 
tell about throwin’ out crackers an’ comin’ 
back loaves, an’ show how them is blessed in 
their basket an’ in their store that bestow 
their goods on the poor. Anyhow, I’ve made 
up my mind to try it.” 

‘“Now, Lyman Tubbs, don’t ye go into this 
tenth business with no such worldly motives. 
If ye do ye’ll be worse than Ananias and Sap- 
phira, who was struck dead at once. Not but 
tbat the Lord has said, ‘I will never leave 
thee nor forsake thee,’ and ‘prove me now 
herewith,’ butif ye undertake to drive a sharp 
bargain with Him, ye’ll find out that He'll git 
aliead of ye every tiine. No, Ie’s given us all 
we have, am’ I’m thinkin’ He’ll ask some 
mighty close questions about how we’ve used it.” 

Huldy didn’t very often preach, but when 
she did her sermons were what I call p’inted. 

Time passed on an? [ got used to givin’ my 
tenth. I didn’t squirm over it as I did; in 
fact, I got kinder raised an’ to feelin’ liberal. 
I didn’t sellso much as a turkey without put- 
tin’ aside tithes of it. 

It happened jn the summer that my wife’s 
cousin Silas an’ his family came to see us, an’ I 
was a braggin’ about givin’ my tenth, an’ J 
supposed he’d never heerd o” sech a thing, but 
Silas says, says he, ‘‘l’ve done it ever since IL 
was converted. I airn two dollars a day, an’ 
every Saturday night I jest lay aside one dol- 
lar and twenty cents, an’ I pray over it; it’s 
sacred ; it’s the Lord’s money.” 

“Don’t ye take yer livin’ out o’ it first ?’’ 

“Yer what?’ says Silas, amazed. ‘‘It’s 
jest so much I airn an’ the ability to airn it 
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comes from the Lord, an’ I joyfully give back 
to Him the little part.”’ 

‘But,’ says I, ‘Saint that kinder resky ? 
Ye might be too sick or yer work give out; I 
should be a little fearsome.’” 

‘These are the promises,” says Silas; ‘‘ My 
God shall supply all your needs,” an’ *‘ Lo, I 
am with you.’ They are all yea an’ amen.” 

Waal, if I didn’t feel small after that. I had 
simply given a tenth of all Id sold an’ 
grumbled over it at that, an’ there were all 
those broad acres that had fed us an’ those big 
trees in the woods that had kept us warm— 
blessin’s upon blessin’s that I hadn’t counted, 
aw here was Silas with nothin’ but his hands, 
an’ vet so willin’ hearted an’ doing so much. 
When I carried him an’ his folks back to the 
city I jest filled my wagon box full o’ things 
an’ felt as if I was givin’ directly to the Lord. 

One day the elder an’ his family was over 
to our house an’? we was a talkin’. His son 
fred was a playin’ with my Thomas—they was 
awful good friends—an’ says the elder, “if I 
had as much money as yon have, Deacon 
Tubbs, ’'d send Thomas to school an’ ask the 
Lord to make a minister 0’ him.’? 

“ Bless my soul!” thought I, *‘ that’s the last 
thing I want him to be.’? Ye see I had other 
things for my boy, but I said nothin’. 

My next neighbour, old Mr. Hodges, had a 
son who went to the city an’ studied Jaw an’ 
vot to be a judge, an’ comes home in his big 
sarriage once in a while to visit the old folks. 
his wifean’ children dressed to fits, an’ seein’ 
them Lhad a natural hankerin’ for Thomas to 
turn out like that, I was asayin’ this to Huldy 
when the elder’s folks was gone. 

‘*Now,Lyman Tubbs,’’ saves she, a lookin’ at 
me with them great, earnest eyes o’ hers, 
‘¢ would you really like to have our Thomas 
jest like old Mr. Hodges son—a breaking the 
Sabbath, he an’ his boys, a shootin’ ducks an’ 
a drinkin’ aw’ aplavin’ cards? Be you a dea- 
conan’? amember of the church au’ not feel as 
if twas bigger business to persuade men to for- 
cake their sinsan’ tolove the Lord Jesus Christ ? 

‘ Wyer since Silas was here my mind has been 
dreadfully took up with somethin’ he was 
a tellin?’ me. Hesaid some good Christian men 
had hired rooms in the worst part o’ the city 
an’? made them bright an’ attractive, an’ was < 
eingim’? vmns an’ a preachin’ to the folks, all 
without money am without price, an’ some 
sech work as this is what P?’d been a wishin’ 
my boy could do,” an’ jest then Thomas came 
in an’ stood beside his mother. He had the 
same hair as hers an’ the same brown eyes, an’ 
somethin’? told me that if he took to preachin’ 
he’d be one of the convincin’ sort, for I must 
say that nobody's words ever took hold of an 
old sinner like me as Huldy’s does. 

Well, my tenth money grew ; half the time I 
didn’t know what to do with it. I was over to 
the elder’s one day an’ he was a tellin’ me of a 
school near by which he thought would bea 
good place to send our Thomas—he’d noticed 
how erazy the boy was for books an’ learnin’, 
an’ the minister said he’d a cousin a livin’ jest 
out o’ the village that would take good care o’ 
Thomas an’? board him, an’ he’d be under 
good Christian influence. 


TANTARY 


“What do you say, Huldy ?’ 
as l’d got home. « 
“Td like him to go,” savs she, “ an’ for the 


says I, as soon 


elder’s boy to go with him.” 


Sure enough he should, an’ that would bea 
use for the rest o’ my tenth, an’ Thomas an’ 
Fred was awful good friends ; they was like 
David an’ Jonathan, an’, what do you think, 
there was a revival that, jest like a big wave, 
struck that school, an’ in fact the whole com- 
munity, an’ both the boys was converted an’ 
you can’t think how I felt, so glad about it an’ 
kinder streaked, too, for I knew it warn’t none 
o’? my doin’; I’d been sech a poor, good-for- 
nothin’ Christian all my life, it was enough to 
set my Thomas agin’ the Lord. 

We got the good news on Saturday mornin’ 
an’ in the afternoon was the covenant meetin’. 
ft was jest about a year from the time that 
Huldy handed me the “ Lord’s Money”’ book. 
I remembered how I got up in the meetin’ then 
and talked, not because Id anything to say, 
but, bein’ deacon, I felt as if [ ought to, an’ 
told the brethren I hadn t made no progress an’ 
all that—jest what I commonly said. 


How could I talk that way now when I’d 
had a year o’ sech oncommon blessin’ an’ with 
Huldy beside me a cryin’ for joy because our 
Thomas had been converted. No, I couldnt 
keep from breakin’? down an’ thankin’ the 
Lord for His goodness to me an’ mine, an’ I 
knew that givin’ my tenth, though it had come 
so begredgin’ly, had been a help to me. I 
warn’t sech a small, waspish critter as afore. 

The next year I was man enough to divide 
my tenth with Huldy an’ sech good times as we 
had investin’ it. Now, Huldy was great on 
what we call the ** Inasmuch charities’? —*‘ In- 
asmuch as ye have done it unto one o’ the 
least 0’ these,” etc. She was always a findin’ 
some bed-ridden old woman to help, or crip- 
pled child, or some other case 0’ need, while I 


couldn’t hardly sleep o’ nights a thinkin’ 0° 


the great West, with the foreigners a comin’ 
into it, or of the great heathen world that so 
needs the Gospel. 


We'd spend hours an’ hours a talkin’ it over, - 


ai’ as we did so we'd get nearer to each other, 
an’ I trust nearer to the Lord. 

It’s now been a good many years that we’ve 
been a tryin’ this tenth business, an’ I wouldn’t 
go back to the old helter-skelter way o° givin’ 
for anythin’. 

Huldy has jest been to the city to see the 
children, an’? she came home with her face all 
aglow. Our Thomas an’ the minister’s Fred, 
who married our Mary, have gone into busi- 
ness together, an’ are doin’ first rate; but that 
isn’t the best of it; they’ ve started a mission in 
the wickedest part o’ the city, and Huldy gaid 
it did her old soul good to hear those young 
voices a tellin’ them poor, ignorant ones of the 
love of Jesus an’ to see’em a listenin’ an’ a 
comin’ into the kingdom. 

As I’m a closin’ I’ve got this munch to tell 
you: If you want to be a happy Christian you 
must let your prayin’ an’ praisin’ an’ givin’ go 
together, an’ I will say that Huldy never did 
a better thing for me than when she gave me 
“The Lord’s Money”? bogk.— The Examiner, 
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The Children’s Pages. 


AN OLD STORY EVER NEW. 


Stephen Girard, the infidel millionaire, of 
Philadelphia, one Saturday bade his clerks 
come the following day and unload a vessel 
which had just arrived. 

One of the clerks, who had strong convic- 
tions and the power to act upon them, refused 
to comply with the demand. 

“Well, sir,’ said Mr. Girard, ‘if you can- 
not do as I wish, we can separate.” 

“LT knew that, sir,’? said the hero. ‘I also 
know that I have a widowed mother to care 
for, but I cannot work on Sunday.”’ 

‘*Very well, sir,” said the proprietor, ‘ go 
to the cashier’s desk and Je will settle witi 
watt? 

For three weeks the young man tramped the 
streets of Philadelphia looking for work. One 
day a bank president asked Mr. Girard to name 
a suitable person for cashier for a new bank 
about to be started. Afterreflection Mr. Girard 
named this young man. 

* But I thought you discharged him ?’? 

‘°T did,” was the answer, ‘‘ because he would 
not work on Sunday, and the man who will 
lose his situation from principle is the man 
to Whom you can intrust your money.’’—Ex., 


LOW /LOFHOLD YOUR FRIENDS: 


Those who would make friends must cul- 
tivate the qualities which are admired and 
which attract. If you are mean, stingy, and 
selfish, nobody will admire you. You must 
cultivate generosity and Jarge-heartedness ; you 
must be magnanimous and tolerant ; you must 
have positive qualities ; for a negative, shrink- 
ing, apologizing, roundabout man is despised. 

You must culivate courage and boldness ; for 
a coward has few friends. You must believe 
in yourself. If you do not, others will not 
believe in you. You must look upward, and 
be hopeful, cheery, and optimistic. No one 
will be attracted to a gloomy pessimist. 

The moment a man feeis that you have a 
real Jive interest in his welfare, and that you 
do not ask about his business, profession, 
book, or article merely out of courtesy, you 
will get his attention and will interest him. 
You will ie him to you justin proportion to 
the intensity and unselfishness of your interest 
in him. 

But if you are selfish and think of nothing 
but your own advancement; if you are won- 
dering how you can use everybody to help you 
along; if you look upon every man or woman 
you are introduced to as so much more possible 
success-capital ; if you measure people by the 
amount of business they can send you, or the 
number of new clients, patients. or readers of 


your book they can secure for you, they will 
Jook upon you in the same way. 

If you have friends, don’t be afraid to ex- 
press your friendship ; don’t be afraid to tell 
them that you admire or lovethem. If you 
Jove anybody, why not say so? If you enje« 
any one’s company, why not say so? It costs 
you nothing ;_ it may mean everything to your 
friend and to your friendship. 

A Jady was asked how she managed to get 
along so well with disagreeable people. ‘It is 
very simple,’ she replied; ‘‘all I do is to try 
to make the most of their good qualities and 
pay no attention to their disagreeable ones.’’ 
No better formula by which to win and hold 
friends could be found. —Sucvess. 


WO Ned ALO OK Ate 


T once learned a lesson froma dog we had. 
My father used to put a bit of meat or biscuit 
on the floor near the dog, and gay, “ No,’? and 
the dog knew he must not touch it. But he 
never looked at the meat. He seemed to feel 
that if he looked at it the temptation would be 
too strong, so he always looked steadily at my 
father’s face. 

A gentleman was dining with us one day. 
and he said. ‘ There is a lesson for us all. 
Never look at temptation. Always look away 
to the Master’s face.’’ 

Yes, this is the only way; do not look at 
temptation. ‘‘ Avoid it, pass away.? When 
the thought of doing wrong in any way comes 
into your heart, however a small thing it is, 
you may be sure if comes from Satan; so do 
notlook at it, but look up at Jesus, and ask 
Him to keep you and make vou more than con- 
queror over every temptation, through Him 
that loves you. —Sel. 


THE MIRAGE OF TO-MORROW. 


Show me your toeday, and I can judge of 
your to-morrow. If to-morrow is to be strong 
and sweet and beautiful, then to-day must be 
devoted to the development of the graces de- 
sired. To-morrow must get to be to-day before 
it comes to its kingdom. To-day is the golden 
age of your lifieand mine. ‘To-day isthe garden 
of our career. To-day the love of God broods 
over our souls. ‘l’o-day angels come on errands 
of sympathy and love to weary and tempted 
hearts. To-day all things are possible to him 
that believeth. To-day Christ is ready to be- 
stow upon you the gift that will give you power 
to become a son of God. To-day the air is 
like magic. Breathe it with faith and courage. 
Act not in some to-morrow vague and illusory, 
but now. ‘ To-day is the day of salvation.”— 
Dr. Louis Albert Banks. 
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THREE COPIES OF A LIFE STORY, 


‘‘T wish I could write a story !” 

Aunt Ruth smiled down into the earnest 
brown eyes. ‘ You are writing a story, dear.” 
she said. 

Hazel’s eyes opened very wide. ‘‘ Why, 
Aunt Ruth!’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ what do you 
mean? You know Icouldn’t do that, not if I 
tried ever so hard.”’ 

‘‘But you are writing one,” Aunt Ruth went 
on. ‘* You can’t help writing it if you would; 
but you can meke it the kind of a story that 
you choose—either a grand, noble story that 
will make every one who reads a bit of) it 
better, or a worthless, frivolous one that will 
dono one any good. It may be a long story or 
it may be only a short one; we cannot tell 
that yet. Youare writing the twelith chapter 
now ”’ 


‘* Oh, I know?” Hazel interrupted, a light 
breaking over her puzzled face. “ You mean 
the story of my life; but I’m not writing that 
—Il’m just living it. I’m glad ’m not writing 
it, for I’m afraid it isn’t always a very good 
story, and I wouldn’t want people to read the 
parts when I’m bad.” 


‘‘ But you are writing it, dear, Aunt Ruth 
insisted. ‘‘ And you are writing it where it 
will not get destroyed, as books sometimes do.” 

Hazel still looked puzzled. ‘‘ Tell me about 
it, Auntie, please.’’ 

Aunt Ruth stroked the brown hair gently. 
“Yes,’’ she said, ‘* you are not only writing a 
story, but there are several copies of it. 

“*One copy is written in the lives of the 
people about you. Did you ever think of 
that ? You know that you never met any one 
without influencing that person a little; some 
people you influence a great deal; but every- 
one with whom you come in contact is a little 
better or not quite so good, a little happier or 
not quite so happy, because of you. Don’t you 
see that there is a bit of your story written in 
each of their lives? We cannot be good 
without making ita little easier for others to 
be good, and we cannot do wrong without 
making it alittle harder for others to do right. 
So you see that, bit by bit, our whole story is 
written in the lives of those about us.” 

Hazel’s face was very sober. Writing this 
life story was beginning to seem like a very 
important responsibility for a little girl. 

“* Andanothercopy,” Aunt Ruth wenton, “is 
written in yourself—in your character. Every- 
thing that youdo makes you alittle different 
from the girl that you were before, the act, or 
the thought, or the word,is written in your 
character; ifit is kind and true, then your 
character will be kinder and truer after it. To- 
morrow you will not be exactly the same girl 
that youare to-day. Ina year from now you 
will be quite different. What do you suppose 
will determine just what kind of a girl you will 
be then ?” 

‘“*The kind of a story that I write in mv 
character between now and then, I suppose,’’ 
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Hazel answered, thoughtfully. ‘‘ Oh, dear !” 
she added, ‘* i never thought before that it 
made so much difference what I did. I didn’t 
know it was all written down. I thought I 
just did it, and that was the end of it. Are 
there any more copies, auntie ?” 

‘Yes, dear, there is a copy written in your 
face. Itis written there bit by bit. You know 
if you feel happy we can tell it by your face; - 
or, if you feel cross, we can tell i by your 
face. Butthatis not all. After your face has 
been covered with smiles or with frowns, the 
muscles do not go back to just the same place 
that they were before; there is a little -differ- 
ence-—the feeling that prompted the smile or 
the frown has been written in your face. 

After if has been written-over and over 
again a great many times,it grows very plain. 
so that everybody can real it. You have seen 
old people whose faces were so peaceful and 
kind and loving that you knew there was a 
whole life of kind and Joying thoughts and 
acts written there ; and you have seen others 
whose faces wereso hard and unhappy that you 
knew they had always been unhappy and 
selfish.” 

‘Grandma Davis must have done ever and 
ever so many lovely things to make her face so 
Jovely and kind as it is,’’? Hazel said, after a 
little silence when she had been thinking 
deeply. ‘ Yes, she is always doing something 
for somebody. Oh, dear! I’m afraid my face 
won’t ever look Hike hers ; but Pll try my best 
not to let any cross words or looks be written 
anywhere. I?m glad you told me about the 
stories, Auntie, and ’m truly going to try and 
remember about them and write just the very 
best story I can.’’ 

Aunt Ruth laid her hand on Hazel’s head 
lovingly. ‘The story that God would like 
you to write is a very beautiful one,’’ she 
said, ‘‘and if you live near to him, so that he 
can always direct you, you will write the 
beautiful story he has planned.”—The Girls’ 
Companion. 


TOO BUSY TO GET OLD. 


“ You don’t seem changed a bit,’ said an 
old acquaintance, half wonderingly, — half 
enviously, to one whom she had not met for 
years. ‘‘ You look as young as you did ten 
years ago.”’ ‘* Young?’’ repeated the other, 
as if reflecting upon the word for the first time. 
‘* Bless you! I haven’t had time to grow old ; 
I have been too busy even to think about it,”’ 
she answered, with a cheery langh. 

It was true; her heart and hands had been 
full. An invalid had looked to her for all the 
brightness and comfort that came to his sick- 
room, Asister’s orphan children bad been left 
to hercare, and the task of managing a limited 
income so that it would provide for all had 
kept her very busy. Besides, she had really 
mothered the flock. Her heart had kept warm 
and young with interest in all their interests. 
How could she grow old? ‘To keep close to 
Christ in a spirit of helpfulness is to be always 
imbued with his courage and good cheer. 
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He probably has not the least idea of it, either, 
for I know him so slightly, and I don’t suppose 
people half realize, anyway, how much they 


are helping or hindering others!”—J. R. 
Miller. 


Gh Mreshyterian Arvecovel 7 ‘‘ Are you paid anything for swearing?” Eli 


erkins once asked a commercial traveller. 
‘No, I do it for nothing.’’ ‘‘ Well,’’ said the 
lecturer, ‘you work cheap. You lay aside 
your character as a gentleman, inflict pain on 
your friends, break a commandment, and loose 
your own soul—and for nothing! You do 
certainly work cheap—very cheap !” 


‘Say, Don, clothes don’t amount to much, — 
do they? It’s the kind of boy that’s inside 
"em !”? ‘ 
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Virginia Farms: 
Productive soil, delightful climate. Free catalogue, 
R. W. CHAFFIN & CO., Incorp., Richmond, Va. 
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These trade-mark crisscross lines 
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DYSPEPSIA, 

SPECIAL D yicG FLOUR. 

K. C. WHOLE RAT FLOUR. 

Unlike all otly % Ask Grocers, 
For bgdk ofsympl& write 

Farwell & Rhines, WateMown, N. ¥.. U.S.A. 


‘1S. Greenshields, 
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Be courteous even to the troublesome indi- 
vidual who is always in yeur way. God sends 
him to you.—‘‘ Chimes.’’ 


‘‘ Obedience is a true test of faith. The one 
who believes that Christ is his Saviour will 
live as a man who has a Saviour ought to 
live 

A naturally quick, impetuous person will 
find that to cultivate a calm external habit is 

a great help towards gaining the inward even 
spirit he needs. —H. L. Sidney Lear. 


Emotion is no substitute for action. You 
love Africa? “ God so loved that he gave” — 
what? Superfluities? Leavings? That which 
cost him nothing ?—George L. Pilkington. 


There is one ideal fact that we should never 
forget, and that is: we are here to make some 
one happy. We should compel each day to 
furnish an opportunity. 


Never shrink from deep devotion because 
you fear its trials or its sacrifices. Paul, in 
martyrdom, was tunspeakably happier than 
God’s half-hearted servants. —Rev. W. Rh. 
Huntington. 


Pennilessness is not poverty, and ownership 
S not possession ; to be without is not always 
td lack, and to reach is not to attain; sunlight 
is for all eves that look up, and colour for those 
who choose. —Helen Hunt. 


Every word, thought and deed has its influ- 
ence upon the destiny of man. Every life, 
well spent or ill spent, bears with it a long train 
of consequences, extending through genera- 
tions yet unborn.—Samuel Srniles. 


Make it a rule, aud pray God to help you to 
keep it, never, if possible, to lie down at night 
without being able to say, ‘‘ I have made one 
human being, at least, a little wiser, a little 

. 7 . . 1 
happier, or a little better this day.’’—Charles 
Kingsley. 


The reputation of a preacher has much to do 
with the force of hissermon. As Mr. Kinerson 
once said to a speaker, ‘‘I cannot hear you 
from thinking who you are.” We are all 
human, but too great contrast between the 
preacher and the sermon is fatal to all good 
eifect. 


The pressure of a hand, a kiss, the caress of 
a child, will do more to save, sometim es, than 
the wisest argument, even rightly understood. 
Love alone is wisdom, love alone is power 3 
and, where love seems to fail, it is where self 
has stepped between, and dulled the potency 
of its rays.—George Macdonald. 


It isa grievous thing to sin; it isayet more 
grievous thing to be the cause of another’s 
sinning. We must guard our habits, lest we 
set the feet of others in paths which lead them 
to ruin. We must watch our words, lest in 
unguarded moments we say that which shall 
poison nue eae mind. We must look to our 
example, lest its influence becomes the bane 
and curse of an innocent life. 


Tt is one of the beautiful compensations of 
life that no man can sincerely try to help an- 
other without helping himself.—Philip Bailey. 


The main token of a strong character is not 
to make known every change in thought and 
feeling, but to give the world the finished 
results. —A uerbach. 


Never depend upon your genius; if you 
have talent, industry will improve its if you 
have none, industry will supply the deficiency. 
—John Kuskin. 


If God sends us on stony paths he will pro- 
vide us with strong shoes and will not send 
us out on any journey for which he does not 
equip us well.—Dr. Alexander McLaren. 


The peace of God is not something that He 
puts into yonr hearts, and that you must keep 
that it may keep you. If the peace of God is 
to rule in my heart, itis because the God of 
peace Himself is there. —Andrew Murray. 


See that each hour’s feelings and thoughts 
and actions are pure and true; then will your 
life be such. ‘The wide pasture is but separate 
spears of grass; the sheeted bloom of the 
prairies but isolated flowers. —Beecher. 


One secret act of self-denial, one sacrifice of 
inclination to duty, is worth all the mere good 
thoughts, warm feelings, passionate prayers, 
in which idle people indulge themselves.— 
J.H. Newman. 


Chalmers, looking down upon one of the 
foulest and most repulsive portions of Edin- 


bnrgh, said to his companion: ‘ A beautiful 
field, sir; a beautiful field,’’ for he looked 


through the eye of Him who centuries before 
shed tears over Jerusalem. 


Business has wheeled into line with religion 
on many practical points to-day. Thelad who 
drinks or gambles, even a little, finds no wel- 
come in a progressive business man’s office or 
store. The Ten Commandments are not old- 
fashioned ; they are squarely up to date, and 
the boy who keeps them is in the line of 
advancement. 


The meek, the disinterested, the unselfish, 
those who think little of themselves and much 
of others, who think of the public good and 
not of their own, who rejoice in good done, 
not by themselves, but by others, by those 
whom they dislike as well as by those whom 
they love,—these shall gain far more than they 
lose; they shall ‘inherit the earth’’ and its 
fullness.—Dean Stanley. 


A Christian woman was noted forthe calm 
and peaceful attitude she maintained under 
the most trying circumstances. Another 
woman, hearing of her, said, ‘‘ I must go and 
see that woman and learn the secret of her 
strong and useful life’? She went to her and 
said, ‘‘Are you a woman of great faith?’ 
«¢ No,”? was the reply, ‘‘l ama woman of little 
faith ina vreat God. I try to see the hand of 
God in the present, and trust Him for the 
future.’ This was the secret of her peace. 
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MONTREAL, Y.M.C.A. BUILDING. 


St. Alndrew’s Conege 


Toronto. 


A PRESBYTERIAN RESIDENTIAL 
and Day School for Boys. 


The College has been very successful. 200 pupils are 
now in attendance. SEPARATE RESIDENCE for jan- 
iors. Nine mastersin addition to the Principal live in 
Residence. Full Collegiate work. Boys received from 
eight years and up, Early application necessary. 

STRONG STAFF. THOROUGH INSTRUCLION. 
CAREFUL OVERSIGHT. 
Re opens after Xmas on Jan. 6th, 1904. 

Write for information, etc., to 


REV. D. BRUCE MACDONALD, %N.A., 
Principal. 


Try to care about something in this world 
besides the gratification of small, selfish de- 
sires. Look on other lives besides your own. 
See what their troubles are and how they are 
borne.—George Eliot. 


The most effective peuitence is not to repeat 
the offense. 


Men make work, but work makes men. An 


office is not a place for making money, it isa 
place for making men.—Drummond. 


STATIONERS, 


BLANK BOOK MAKERS 
and PRINTERS 


1755 and 1757 NOTRE DAME ST. 
MONTREAL 


WILLIAM DRYSDALE 
Bookseller and Stationer 
2478 ST. CATHERINE ST., Nontreal. 
“RULES AND FORMS” New Edition 
Cloth, 5) cts. Leather, 75 ct. 


«* According to a recent parliamentary return 
there are now 415 nuns in Irish workhouses 
receiving aggregate salaries of £13,504. This 
is only the thin end of the wedge. Ina few 
years, says the Belfast Witness, the number will 
likely be one thousand, and in a few more the 
monks will likely be running one department 
of the workhouse and the nuns the other. We 
do not say that the work might not be better 
done—in regard to some of them it could not 
be much worse. We only note the fact as to 
the present and suggest the outlook in the 
future.”’ 
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It Pays to attend the Best! 


Hes 


STRATFORD, ONT. 


Gne of the Best Commercial Schools on this 
continent, Write for handsome Catalogue, 


Ww. d. ELLIOTT, PRINCIPAL 
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5 
St. Hlargaret’s Gollege, Terento 
A Boarding and Day School in the. finest residential 
part of Toronto. Only-teachers of the highest aca- 
demic and professional standing are employed. 
Academic work, Music, Art, Elocutton and Da. 


mestic Science. MRS. GEORGE DICKSON, Lady 
Principal GEORGE DICKSON » M.A., Director. 


Citawa Ladies’ Zolleae 


It is the only Ladies’ College for which our Church is 
responsible. 

Is fully equipped in EVERY Department, 

Has a superior Staif of careful'y chosen Teachers, 

Is specially commended by our Assembly to parents 
as “‘An educational home where their daughters 
may receive a liberal and thorough education 
under wholesome surroundings and influences’ 

Presbyterian parents should not failto consider its claims 

For CALENDAR &¢., address the Lapy PRINCIPAL. 
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Wesolicii the business of Manutacturers, Ene 
gineers and others who realize the advisability of 
having their Patent business transacted by Ex- 
perts. Preliminary advice free. Charges mode- 
tate. Our Inventors’ Help, 125 pages, sent upon 
request. Marion & Marion, New York Life Bldg. 

Montreal ; and Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


CLOCKS. 


Those we have are accurate 
timekeepers, and the prices fair 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


WANLESS & Co., 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


168 Yonge Street, Toronto. 
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For the many kind words of appreciation of 
the Rrecorp during the past year, that have 
come with renewals of subscription, sincere 
thanks are given. They will be a help and 
stimulus in trying to make it fulfill a little 
better during the present year, the object of 
its existence. There is yet much room for 
increase in circulation. If sessions and man- 
agers would place it in every family, as a large 
number are doing, it would be a good invest- 
ment for the Church and for missions. 


‘* Cheerful givers,’’ the kind the Lord loveth, 
will not weary of being reminded that the 
financial year of our Church closes with the 
29th Feb., inst. Weask the Lord to bless our 
work and He hasdoneso by making it eminently 
successful during the year. But success in His 
work of missions means more work. He 
blesses by giving more to do, andif we honestly 
pray, we wiil accept His answer. The Foreign 
Funds, both East and West, are in special 
need, on account of the expanding work, and 
“every creature ’’ has not yet been reached. 


A gentleman deeply interested in missions 
recently remarked on the short average time 
that missionaries, from personal or family ill- 
ness or other causes, remain in the field. 

The remark led to a glance at some of our 
own missions. In our oldest field, the New 
Hebrides, our three missionaries have been 
there, all of them, for thirty-three years, and 
their wives who went out with them, with the 
exception of Mrs. Mackenzie, who, after a good 
score years of service, died at her post. 

Coming to our second oldest field, Trinidad, 
Dr. and Mrs. Morton, the pioneers, have been 
there for thirty-six years. Dr. and Mrs, Grant 
have to their credit thirty-three years, Miss 
Blackadder twenty-eight years, while the 
others range from seventeen years downwards, 
according to the time of appointment. 


A caution that cannot be too carefully borne 
in mind is that members of a church have first 
responsibility for the missions of their own 
church, and of this they may rest assured that 
these missions are manned and managed, 
economically and carefully and well. 


Representations are sometimes made of the 
small amount that will support a missionary 
in some other societies. It must be remem- 
bered, first, that as a rule this small amount 
is but a part of the support, that it is supple- 
mented from a general fund; and, second, 
that those of us living in comfort at home have 
no right to put upon those who go for us to 
the foreign field, the burden of insufficient 
maintenance. 


We have been asked to draw special atten- 
tion to an effort to raise a sum for the Widows’ 
and Orphans’ Fund sufficient to enable the 
Committee to pay the Annuities. Ministers 
who have done their work for the Church 
and have passed away paid their rates inte 
this Fund on the promise from the Church 
that a certain annuity, small at the most, would 
be paid to those whom they might leave be- 
hind, and the Church cannot break faith. A 
contribution to this Fund would be a fitting 
object for those who are planning some special. 
offering outside the larger schemes. 


Our Korean Mission, which has had sucly 
hopeful prospects, is in the centre of the East- 
ern war cloud. If Japan should take Korea it 
would be well for the mission ; if Russia, then 
ill; while with Korea independent, as now, 
something depends upon the party in power. 
But the work is God’s work, and God reigns. 


A lady in Alberta, in sending a subscription 
for the Rrcorp, gays:—‘‘I am glad to know 
that our Church is doing so well in Home Mis- 
sion work. We are reaping the benefit of a 
missionary’s labours who was sent in to labour 


here Jast autumn.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Ledingham, returning to In- 
dia from furlough, sailed from Liverpool for 
India 24th Dec. Mr. and Mrs. Davidson, going 
out for the first time, sailed at the same time. 


Dr. Elizabeth McMaster, designated for mis- 
gionary service, in St. Mary’s, Ont., Ist Dec., 
gailed from Liverpool for India, 24th Dec. ° 
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THE F. M. COM. re RVV. DR. WILKIE. 

The following resolution of the Foreign 
Mission Committee has been forwarded to 
tbe Recorp, as to other publications :— 


‘“Whereas the Committee, having, in obedience 
to the instructions of the General Assembly 
and of the Commission of Assembly, made 
strenuous efforts to secure tor Dr. Wilkie some 
suitable field in’ connection with the Foreign 
Mission Work, has not been able to find for 
him a suitable field among the existing mission 
fields of the Church ; 

**And whereas Dr. Wilkie has informed the 
Cominittee that an appointment to a mission 
field under the control of asister church, even 
though he should be supported in it’ by this 
ehureh, would not be accepted by him ; 

* The Committee is constrained to reconsider 
the qnestion of opening a new field in Central 
India where Dr. Wilkie might be allowed to 
work independently of his brethren now in 
the Central India Mission; 

“And the Committee having fully recon- 
sidered the whole position of our Mission in 
India, as well as the other interests ingrusted 
to the care of the Committee, again resolves 
that it is not in the best interests of the 
¢ehurech that a new Mission should be estab- 
lished in India, and reports to the Assembly 
that the Committee is unable to secure for 
Dr. Wilkie any suitable field in connection 
with the Foreign Mission Work of the 
Church.” 


The Rercorp has seldom referred to the 
‘troubles’? in the Indian Mission, for the 
reason that their importance has been greatly 
overestimated. 

On the whole, our men and women in India 
have given themselves to their work with a 
grand deyetion and energy, and somne of them 
have laid down their lives for the work and in 
it. Famine and plague in the past few years 
have made the conditions specially trying, but 
the courage and faithfulness of the workers 
who were there failed not. 

The attitude of most of our men there re- 
garding the “trouble”? is well illustrated by 
the reply of one of them, when written to by a 
friend then in Canada, asking for particulars 
regarding it. The reply was to this effect: 
‘‘T am so busy, and have so much work press- 
ing, that I have not time to trouble with it, 
much less to write about it.” 

Nor would reference be made to the matter 
here and now, but that the resolution of the 
F,. M. Committee has been sent to the Recorp 
for publication to the Church, and a_ brief 
narrative of facts, that tle resolution may be 
clearly understood, seems fitting. 

1. There has been a lack of harmony in our 
Central India Mission. : 


i 
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2. Two years ago, 23rd January, 1902, Dr. 
Wilkie handed to the Presbytery of Indore 
the following: 

“In view of what has been said by the 
majority of the Presbytery of the difficulties of 
working with me, it seems that only one 
course remains open, that is, for me to get out. 
I therefore ask the Presbytery : (1) To arrange 
to take over whatever work has been entrusted 
to me by it. (2) To agree to take charge of 
the College, provided the IF. M. C. agrees to 
hand it over. (8) Toallow me the use of the 
medicines on hand or on the way.’ (See 
Assembly Minutes, 1902, Appendix, page 104). 

3. Dr. Wilkie then asked for and received, as 
was his right, his Presbyterial certificate, and, 
coming home, placed himself ‘fin the hands of 
the Foreign Mission Committee to take such 
action as they deem best in the circumstances.” 

4. The F. M. Com., having heard Dr. Wilkie 
and representatives of the Presbytery of Indore 
‘* with deep regret,’ felt “ constrained to ter: 
minate Dr. Wilkie’s connection with the India 
Mission.’? 

5. The next Assembly, 1902, confirmed this 
decision. . 

6. The Assembly of 1903, before which the 
matter again came by memorial, decided that 
“the question be not reopened before this 
Assembly,’? but it appointed a Commission, 
with Assembly powers, ‘‘to investigate the 
affairs of the Mission,” and instructed the 
I’. M. Committee in the meantime to try and 
secure for Dr, Wilkie employment in the 
Foreign Mission work. 

7. The Commission of Assembly met in 
Sept., ’03, carefully investigated the affairs of 
the Mission, and confirmed the previous deci- 
sions of the F. M. Committee and Assembly. 
(See Report of Commission, Recorp, Oct., ’03, 
page 4795.) 

8. The F, M. Committee, in seeking to 
provide work for Dr. Wilkie in the Foreign 
Field corresponded with—among others—two 
sister Presbyterian churches doing work in 
India, with a view of having him labour in 
connection with one of them, while supported 
by our Church. From the Boards of both 
these churches the replies indicated favour- 
able consideration of the matter. . 

9. At this stage Dr. Wilkie intimated to the 
Committee that he could not accept such 
appointment even if it were offered, that the 
only offer which be was open to consider was, 
a mission in India by our own Church. 

in, The F. M. Comunittee, after long and 


1904. 


earnest consideration, decided as per resolution 
at the head of this article, that to establish such 
a geparate mission “ would not be in the best 
interests of the Church ;’” some of the reasons 
given being—that for us to have two missions in 
Central India on such a basis, having no con- 
nection or intercourse (not on account of 
distance but because of personal relations, or 
alienations) would be a standing reproach, over 
which many good men and women would 
grieve, and at which the scoffer would laugh ; 
that it would be a constant source of weak- 
_ness in appeals for missions, a stumbling 
block to the heathen, ana a grief and a 
hindrance to other missionary societies and 
workers in India. 


THE MISSIONARY FUNDS. 


The comparative statement of the Funds of 
the Church, West, given on this page, con- 
taing much matter for thought, — — — and — 
action. 

The receipts for the Home Mission Fund are 
considerably less than at the corresponding 
date last year. The demands upon the Fund 
are increasing as population is pouring in, 
forming new settlements with open doors for 
the missionary. As patriots and as Christians 


the call comes to us to fill the land, as fast as - 


it fills with people, with the precepts of truth 
and righteousness. . 

The receipts for the Foreign Mission Fund to 
date are about tle same as at the correspond- 
ing date last year, but the great fact must be 
remembered that in 1902 our missionaries 
were practically shut out by China. Now they 
have returned, and there is the cost of the 
growing werk there, besides the special item, a 
large one, of restoring, to some extent, the 
buildings destroyed by the Boxers. 

Unless a considerable amount above last 
- year is sent in before the end of the Financial 
year, 29th February, there will be a large de- 
ficit in the Foreign Mission Fund for the work 
of the year just closing, while the F. M. Com. 
mittee has been obliged to make a somewhat 
heavy cut in the estimates asked from the 
fields as necessary for the year 1904. 

The French Evangelization Fund has re- 


ceived considerably less than at the corres- 


ponding date last year, while the needs of this 
truly patriotic work are not lessening, but 
the opposite, as the spirit of liberty grows, 
_ und open doors and ears and hearts, in increas- 
ing number, are ready to receive the Gospel. 
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STATE OF FUNDS, WEST. 


The following statement gives the receipts 


for the several funds to the: 2lst J 
he ea anuary, 1903 


1903. 1904. 
Home Mission...... $53,223 56 $46,649 27 
Augmentation ..... 6,803 05 5,742 17 
Foreign Mission..... 24,732 92 25,484 43 
French Tivan eee. 9,637 82 8,040 72 
Pointe-aux-Trembles 4,543 68 4,437 42 
AssembDlyae seo. 0 2, V3) 24 1,459 68 
Widows’ & Orphans’ 3,567 84 3,544 64 
Aged & Infirm Min.. 3,021 66 3,588 69 
Knox College ...... 1,706 13 1,552 99 
Queen’s College. .... 603 57 617 58 
Montreal College,... 613 64 477 52 
Manitoba College... 1,453 40 1,384 67 


——eee we ee 


$110,460 51 


$102,979 68 


It will be observed that, although there only 
remain five weeks from the date of this state- 
ment until the close of the Church year, less 
than one-third of the amount required has been 
received. ‘'o enable the several Committees to 
end the year free from debt the sum of $235,000 
are stillneeded. While the year ends on Mon- 
day 29th February, and the books close promptly 
on the evening of that day, it is hoped that. 
congregational and missionary treasurers will 
forward, without delay, whatever money they 
have on hand. It is simply impossible for 
Committees to regulate their expenditure 
according to income, seeing that so large a pro- 
portion of their income comes in during the 
last few days of the year, prior to which tae 
expenditure must necessarily have been made. 

The receipts, thus far, for many of the funds 
fre considerably less than at the same period 
last year, and, as the revenue required this 
year is greater than last, it is hoped that minis- 
ters and sessions will do what they: can to 
secure contributions during the month of 
February upon behalf of the work of the 
Church. It is hoped, at any rate, that the 
people in every congregation will be given the 
opportunity to contribute. 

An effort is being made to raise specially a 
sum of $3,000 to $4,000 upon behalf of the 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund. ‘Any one desir- 
ing to help in this will kindly forward their 
contribution as early in February as possible. 

Ropert H. WARDEN, 
Presbyterian Church Offices, Toronto. 
2lst January, 1904. 
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SOME LIFTED CLOUDS 
AND SOME NOT YET LIFTED. 


Not to the war ‘cloud in the far East which 
causes anxiety so widespread, which now lifts, 
now settles in deeper gloom, is reference here 
made, but to some clouds shadowing our two 
largest mission fields. 

THREE CLOUDS IN INDIA. 


In 1900 the famine settled dark over India. 
The rains failed. The land was parched and 
bare. Multitudes sold their little all to buy 
food and then wandered in search of more. 
One by one of the family would drop by the 
way, while others would drag their weary 
skeletons alittle farther to yield in their turn 
tothe inevitable. Awful the harvest of death. 

Through it all came some of our missionaries, 
doing what they could to save the starving peo- 
ple and gathering as many as they could care 
for, of helpless orphan children whose parents 
had perished. 

Scarce had the famine cloud passed and the 
usual plenty come again, than, during the past 
year, the plague cloud shrouded the Jand, its 
scenes, in some respects, more awful, if pos- 
sible, than those of the famine. 

Here again some of our missionaries were 
inthe midst of the suffering doing what they 
could to relieve it and stay its progress. 

Itis a matter for great thankfulness that this 
cloud, too, has lifted. The plague has left the 
principal centres where it had raged the worst. 
But it has told heavily upon* our’ mission staff. 
They could be fed in famine, but from plague 
no human hand could save, and two of them, 
Dr. Menzies and Mrs. Harcourt, fell victims. 

But the missionaries are full of hope. They 
write of a recent meeting of Presbytery and of 
the delightful spirit of harmony and hopeful- 
ness that prevailed and of the bright outlook 
for the mission and its work. 

But‘another cloud has come upon them 
rather suddenly. The Foreign Mission Com- 
mittee at its recent meeting has been obliged 
to makea ‘* cut’’ in the estimates for the work 
of 1904.. This means that work’ will ‘have to 
contract when open doors are calling on every 
hand. | The lifting of this cloud 'rests with hoe 
Church at. home. ba Layels) 


ph By id re ex pane aA par of 
sy ; ‘SOME “CLOUDS IN" CHINA. 

In_1900, the worst famine year, a Tatas came 
the Boxer uprising, when in round numbers, 
two hundredurhiesinnaies and some. fons 
thousand native Christians, were cruelly put to 
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death, and most of the other Foreign. mis- 
sionaries had to flee for their lives. All our 
own missionaries were driven out. Some were 
badly wounded and many barely escaped death. 

But this cloud lifted and the missionaries 
were welcomed back with gladness by the 


Christians and with unwonted civility and 
courtesy by the people and the officials. 
ITere, too, another cloud has come. The 


Foreign Mission Committee has had to make a 
cut in the estimates for the work of the year 
1904, and here, as in India, the lifting of the 
cloud depends upon the Church in Canada. 

Both in India and China the prospects of the 
work are bright. The great need is means to 
carry it on. 


CANADIAN READING CAMP ASSOCIATION. 
For the Recorp, 

The Canadian Reading Camp Association 
was organized a few years ago for the purpose 
of experimenting, and if possible ascertaining, 
some practicable method of improving the 
mental and spiritual condition of the more 
isolated classes of manual labourers, and of 
urging the importance of this pnase of public 
education upon our Provincial Governments, 
the Cuurch and general public. 

The chief feature of the work is a separate 
building or tent at a lumber camp, well 
manned with a duly qualified teacher for the 
purpose of reading, instruction, entertainment 
and public worship. 


This work began in a. tentative way with: 
& y 


three such buildings until the number» has 
reached twenty-five, with a staff of. ten 
teachers, 
general secretary and an assiStant secretary. 
Although a great deal may be said in praise 
of our educational systems, ' education in 
Canada is compulsory in name only, and 
thousands, mostly boys, face the battle of life 
without an education. It is estimated that 


200,009 of our population could not recognize - 


their name on a letter in any language.. 

These usually drift to the occupations requir- 
ing little skill on the part of their operators, as 
the manual part of . nena: mining and. 

railway construction,. 

This:is most unfortunate as the Sopehinnaree 


fordiome-education Jessen in proportion to the. 


isolation. The temptations: here are great, 


chiefly because after the physical. toils: of the. 
day their minds and souls are unoccupied and. . 


several clerks giving instruction, a 


unfenced: and. they yield: to’ the: wildest: ex- ; 
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Every encouragement and support should be 
given to this work. It goes without saying 
that the men themselves who reap the im- 
mediate benefit of this accommodation, the 
employers who thereby secure a better class 
of men and better quality of labour, the 
Governments that derive so large a revenue 
from this source, and whose prerogative it is 
to educate, should contribute to this work. 

It is nonethe less the duty of the Church 
and general public to co-operate, as the free 
institutions under which has grown up an 
enlightened and well-to-do citizenship have 
been largely endowed by the toil, of these 
_Jonely denizens of forest and mine. The men 
who have filled these advance posts of civiliza- 
tion have been asked to make brick without 
straw, in that which is most vital to the 
development of their characters. They have 
borne the burden and heat of the day in the 
exploitation of vast industries. They have 
made free public schools, colleges and libraries 
possible by their toils, while as yet between 
themselves and the social and moral influences 
of civilization there is a great gulf fixed. This 
is amatter of public concern. 

Contributions to aid this most: worthy object 
should be sent to William J. Bell, Esq., Treas- 
-urer, Sudbury, Ont. Further information may 
be had from the general secretary, Alfred 
Fitzpatrick, B.A., Box 298 North Bay, Ontario. 


A LETYER FROM INDIA. 


Dear REcorD, Indore, 24th Dec., 1903. 

Presbytery met this month at Amkhnt. 
How we got there and how we got back is, as 
Kipling would say, another story. But while 
there one or two matters in connection with 
our College at Indore came up, and these I 
wish, through you, to lay before the Church. 

We have had the orphan boys by us now for 
some years, and many of them are ready now 
to make ways and means for themselves. Some 
of them are earning their living as servants, 
some have become expert weavers, some, it is 
hoped, will soon be settled as farmers. 

But there are a few who will best repay the 
mission’s care by becoming teachers and cate- 
chists. We have always a’demand for good 
workers. To get the necessary training they 
will need to attend some of the High School 
‘and special classes at the College. 

This raised two questions: Just how can we 
accommodate them, and, second, how can we 
otherwise provide for them. 
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The first found a solution for the present 
without much difficulty. It was proposed to 
establish a Christian boarding-house where the 
boys could be kept together and under the 
direct supervision of a master. 

It was pointed out that the house now 
occupied by the headmaster at the College, 
cut up as it is into small rooms, could be used 
to better advantage as a hostel. This would 
accommodate over twenty boys and would 
serve for the present. Additions might be 
made as required. A small house would need 
to be erected for the headmaster, but that 
could be done without special draft on the funds. 

The second problem was not so easy. Boys 
sent to us from other missions will, of course, 
have their board and tuition paid for them. 
But what of our orphans? It would be un- 
natural, even if it were possible, to provide for 
them out of Famine funds. How, then ? 


A scheme was proposed which met with the 
unanimous approval and sympathy of the Pres- 
bytery. In outline it was as follows: 


1. That a Free Scholarship Fund be estab- 
lished under the auspices of the Presbytery. 

2. That the Fund be administered by a 
Committee of Presbytery. 

3. That applications to benefit by the Fund 
should come through a member of Presbytery, 
and that all members of Presbytery should 
have the privilege of making nominations. , 

4. That only Christians should benefit by it. 

5. That the terms of any agreements made 
with students receiving help should be decided 
by the Committee subject to the approval of 
Presbytery. 

I received permission to lay the scheme 
before the F. M. ©. and the Church, and to 
urge its support. It is a scheme which should 
speak for itself. To support an orphan until 
he becomes a useful, Christian servant or 
workman is commendable. To support one 
until he becomes a mission worker is not only 
commendable, it is politic. What better mis- 
sionary investment could there be. About $20 
will meet all the expenses of one boy or young 
man for a year, 

I feel certain that if the scheme were placed 
before our Young People’s Societies and the 
Mission Bands many of them would avail them- 
selves of the opportunity. Who shall be the 
first to undertake the training of a native mis- 


sionary ? Fe . 
. A. Kina, 


Principal Indore College. 


A REVIEW OF FIFTY YEARS. 


BY REV. JOHN MCLEOD, VANCOUVER. 


At the celebration of his jubilee in the min- 
istry held in Vancouver, the first jubilee cele- 
bration in our Church, West of the Rockies, 
Rey. John MeLeod, whose earlier ministry 
was in the farthest East, in Newport, and in 
New Glasgow, N.S. and in Charlottetown, 
P.E.I.,and Jaterin the farthest West, thanked 
friends far and near for théir kindly remem- 
brance of the occasion, and continued :— 

Above all I desire to express my gratitude to 
the Giver of all good for the measure of success 
with which He las crowned my poor services, 
that He has graciously visited my fields of 
Jabour with times of refreshing from His 
presence and from the glory of His power. 

The first of these occasions was in Newport, 
N.S., when fifty were added to the Church at 
one time; the second in Charlottetown in 
1874, when a religious revival wave swept over 
Scotland, Ireland and over a large portion of 
this Dominion. At this time a spirit of earnest 
inquiry arose amongst the people; the Church 
was crowded with earnest, anxious hearers, 
special services were held for a few weeks and 
119 were added to the Church, not one of 
whom, so far as known to me, went back. 
The third revival took place in the year 1886. 

With a grateful heart I look back to those 
Sabbath mornings as the happiest period of 
my life, when these large numbers, principally 
young people, took their stand on the Lord’s 
side. During the fifty years of my ministry I 
have received 1,317 into the full communion 
of the Church, baptized 1,112 persons, 94 of 
whom were adults, and married 1,115 couples. 

Tifty years ago there were only nine Presby- 
terian ministers settled on Prince Edward 
Island; now there are thirty-two settled con- 
gregations, 6,000 communicants and the annual 
contribution for all purposes is $84,500, an 
average of $14 per communicant. 

Then the Presbyterian family was Tivided 
into three branches, the Established, the ree 
and the United Presbyterian Churches, and 
between them the kindliest feelings did not 
always exist. On one occasion, having asked 
an Established Church minister to preach for 
me, the next morning one of my elders sent in 
his resignation, which was promptly accepted. 
Now happily the whole family is united into 
one-strong, harmonious, prosperous Church. 

Fifty years ago Uome Missions both East 
and. West were feebly prosecuted. Then all 
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Canada supported only one, Foreign missionary; 
now scores of missionaries are employed in the 
Foreign field and in the Home field, even to 
the remotest corners ; wherever there are set 
tlers, they are ministered to by the agents of 
the Ilome Mission Committee. 

Manses were few, salaries were low and con- 
gregations were scattered. 

Then, too, our colleges were very feeble 
compared with those of the present day, 
though they were earnestly engaged in doing 
very good work, in several instances one pro- 
fessor doing the work of three men. The min- 
isters and professors of those early days did 
much foundation work, the fruits of which are 
being felt even at the present day. 

In the sea-provinces, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward Island, the Church 
during the last half century has _ prospered 
greatly. Union followed union, colleges were 
amalgamated and greatly improved and largely 
endowed, congregations have been multiplied, 
the liberality of the people has been finely 
developed, so that now, instead of the whole 
Canadian Church supporting one missionary, 
the Maritime Provinces alone contribute for 
Foreign Missions over $40,000, and to Jlome 
Missions and Augmentation $26,000 annually in 
addition to endowments. It may be added 
that the Maritime Synod rose to the occasion of. 
the Century Fund with greater proportionate 
liberality than any other section of the Church. 

In the Province of Quebec the progress made 
by the Church in all departments has been cor- 
respondingly great. One event which took 
place in that province of great importance to 
our Presbyterianism was the founding in 
Montreal, in 1867, of the Presbyterian College. 
During the erection of the building Principal 
McVicar delivered his lectures in the hall cf 
the old Erskine Church. That institution has 
done much for Presbyterianism in Quebec and 
in the Dominion. 

Another event of still greater importance was 
the Union which took place in Victoria Rink, 
Montreal, in 1875, when the four Synods com- 
posing the United Church met for the last 
time in separate churches and each finished 
up their own business, and then at an hour 
agreed upon marched to the Rink in four 
streams, when and where they were merged 
into ove great united Church. Thisevent must 

ever be memorable in the annals of Presby- 
terianism and has done much for the extension 
of the Church in the Dominion. 

Vifty vears ago there was not a Presbyterian 
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minister settled in British Columbia. Then 
this rich and beautiful province was an un- 
broken forrest, inhabited only by the red men 
and an occasional Hudson Bay trader. Rev. 
John Hall was the first Presbyterian minister 
settled tn the province. This was in the year 
1861. Mr. Hall was followed by Rev. Robert 
Jamieson, and these two noble pioneers were 
succeeded by Rev. Messrs. Nimmo, McClure, 
Sommerville, Clyde, McElmow, Dunn and 
others. 

The first Presbytery of British Columbia was 
formed by authority of the General Assembly 
in the year 1886 on the recommendation of 
Rev. Principal Gordon, D.D., who had visited 
the Pacific Coast shortly before that date. 
This first Presbytery was named “ The Pres- 
bytery of Columbia,’’ and was composed of 
Rev. Robert Jamieson, Moderator; Donald 
Fraser, T. G. Thompson, D. McRae, Clerk; 
John Chisholm, S. J. Taylor, J. A. Jaffray 
and Alexander Dunn, ministers, and Messrs. 
McDougall, Clark and McClary, elders, so 
that seventeen years ago there were only in 
the whole province eight Presbyterian minis- 
ters who supplied forty-nine churches and mis- 
sion stations. 

Then there were only two hundred and 
forty-five Church members, and the amount 
raised for all purposes $11,000. At the present 
date the same territory reports 39 ordained 
ministers and 30 student missionaries. The 
number of communicants now 
6,405, and the amount raised for all purposes 
last year by the Synod of British Columbia 
was $159,534 or $24 per communicant. 

In Manitoba and the Northwest Territories 
fifty years ago, there was only one minister, 
Rey. Dr. Black, who was settled in Kildonan, 
Manitoba, in 1852, while the whole of that 
rich and productive Province and the adjoin- 
ing territory was a vast, uninhabited waste, 
the roaming ground of the wild buffalo, and 
of the Indian, a territory capable of support- 
- ing many millions of people, a territory which 
is appropriately termed the granary of the 
world. 

But what a change has the past fifty years 
brought in that great prairie land. It is being 
rapidly settled by immigrants from all parts 
of the world, who are cultivating the soil and 
gathering from its broad acres annually a 
harvest richer far than that yielded by all 
the gold nines of the Dominion. And what 
is better still, the Nome Mission Committee is 
following these ever incoming sons of toil with 
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the glad tidings of the Gospel, until now, 
instead of that one faithful standard bearer, 
Dr. Black, and his one congregation, we have, 
in Manitoba and the N, W. Territories, 117 
congregations and 121 mission stations, 18,295 
communicants, and the amount raised for 
Church purposes Jast vear was $302,417, which 
is $11 per communicant. 

But the results of labours of that noble, 
self-sacrificing pioneer, Dr. Bleck, did not 
terminate here. He was an educationist as 
well asapreacher. The College of Manitoba, 
as a matter of fact, had its origin in a class 
opened by him in Kildonan in response to a 
request from the settlers of Kildonan for the 
purpose of giving instruction in English 
Literature, Classics, Mathematics, ete. From 
this small beginning arose the present efficient 
institution of learning known as “‘ Manitoba 
College ’’ founded in Kildonan in 1871. 

The growth of this institution, through the 
indefatigable labours of the late lamented Dr. 
King and its other professors and friends was 
steady and rapid, until to-day it holds up its 
head proudly as the equal of kindred institu- 
tions of a much earlier origin. This college, 
with its noble staff of professors, Drs. King, 
Patrick, Baird, Bryce, Kilpatrick, Tart and 
others, has done much for the cause of educa- 
tion and of Presbyterianism in the Dominion, 
but especially in Manitoba, the Territories and 
British Columbia. There are no less than 
sixteen ministers settled in British Columbia 
alone who are graduates of this college. 
Indeed the graduates of Manitoba College may 
be found from the Atlantic to the Pacific and 
far beyoud the bounds of the Dominion. 

Wherever we look, throughout the bounds 
of the Presbyterian Church in Canada, by the 
well directed efforts of the Superintendents of 
Missions, of Presbyteries, Home Mission Com- 
mittees, and the earnest and faithful labours 
of ministers and missionaries, under the 
blessing of God we see the Presbyterian 
Church lengthening her cords and strengthen- 


ing her stakes. The total number of com- 
municants in the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada is now 222,133, and the total amount 
contributed for all purposes last year was 
$2,198,293 or about $10 per communicant. 

Let us look back upon the past with grateful 
hearts and let us look forward with faith and 
hope, breathing the prayer, “Thy Kingdom 
come, thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven.’? Let us consecrate ourselves more 
fully unto the service of the Master, and let us 
labour more earnestly for the moral and 
spiritual elevation of our race, for the salvation 


of the perishing, and for the glory of God. 
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PRESBYTERY MEETINGS. 
Synod of the Maritime Provinces. 
1. Sydney, Loch Lomond, 10 Feb., 11 a.m. 
2. Inverness, Pt. Hawkesbury, 15 Mar., 11 a.m. 
3. P. E. Island. 
4. Pictou, N. Glasgow, 12 Jan. 
do. Wallace, Wallace, 26 Jan. 
6.) Pruros 
7. Halifax, Hx., 15 March, 10 a.m. 
8. Lun. and Yarmouth. 
9.. St. John, Fredericton, 5 July. 
10. Miramichi. 
Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 
11. Quebec. 
12. Montreal, Montreal, Knox, 1 March. 
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. Glengarry, Cornwall, 1 Mar. 

. Ottawa, Ottawa, 1 Mar., 10 a.m. 

. Lan. & Ren., Carlton Pl., 19 Jan., 10.80. 
. Brockville. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 


. Kingston. 

. Peterboro, Peterboro, 8 March, 9 a.m. 
. Whitby, Whitby, 20 Jan. 

. Lindsay, Woodville, 15 Mar., 11 a.m. 
. Toronto, Toronto, monthly, 2nd Tues. 
. Orangeville, Orangeville, 1 Mar. 

. Barrie, Barrie, 1 Mar, 10.30 

. Algoma, Blind River, March. 

. North Bay. 

. Owen Sound, O. Sd., 1 March, 10 a.m. 
. Saugeen, Mt. Forest, i Mar. 

. Guelph, Berlin, 15 Mar., 9.30 


Synod of Hamilton and London. 


. Hamilton, Hamilton, Knox, 7 Mar., 8 p.m. 
. Paris, Paris, 12 Jan. 
. Londoi, London, Ist Tues., March, 10.30. 
. Chatham, Chatham, 1 Mar., 10 a.m. 
. Stratford. 

. Huron, Clinton, 19 Jan., 10.80 a.m. 

. Maitland, Wingham, 1 Mar., i0 a.in. 
. Bruce, Paisley, 1 March, 11 a.m. 

. Sarnia. 


Synod of Manitoba and the Northwest. 


. Superior, Aug. 

. Winnipeg, Man. Coll., 2nd Tue. bi-mo. 
. Rock Lake, Pilot Md., 2 Tuesday Feb. 
. Glenboro, ‘freherne, 3 Mar. 

2. Portage, Portage Ja Prairie, 3 March. 

. Dauphin. 

. Brandon. 

5. Minnedosa, Minnedosa, 16 Feb. 

. Melita, Melita, Feb., ’04. 

. Regina. 

. Qu’ Appelle. 

. Prince Albert. 


Synod of British Columbia. 


90. Calgary, Macleod. 

51. Edmonton, It. Saskatchewan, 
. Kamloops. 

. Kootenay, Nelson, 17 Feb. 

. Westminster. 

. Victoria. - 
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CALLS, INDUCTIONS, &c. 
CALLS FROM 


Tilbury, to Mr. S. G. Livingstone, late of Al- 
vinston. 

Cowan Ave. Ch., Parkdale, Toronto, to Mr. 
P. M. MacDonald of Truro. Accepted. 

Kirkhill, Ont., to Mr. P. McEachren, of Glam- 
mis. 

St. Andrews Church, Sarnia, to Mr. J. S. Scott, 
of Brantford. : 


Paris, Ont., to Mr. R. G. MacBeth of Van- 
couyer. 

Rosthern, N-W.T., to Mr. W. W. Purvis, of 
Bryson. Accepted, 

St. John’s, Cornwall, to Mr. McGillivray, of 
Carp. Accepted. 


Melita, Man., to Mr. T. A. Sadler, of Russell. 

Botany; “Ont., to “Mir/ 7A. “Wc Hare! Joleen 
Catharines. 

La Have, to Mr. D. Fraser, of Rexton, N.B. 

Morewood, Ont., to Mr. D. Stewart, of St. 
Martin’s, N.B. Accepted. 

St. John’s, Port Morien, to Mr. J. W. McPhail, 
of Wallace. 


INDUCTIONS INTO 


Greenwood, B.C., 9 Dec., Mr. M. I. McFee. 

Kingsbury and TFlodden, Que., 22 Dec., Mr. 
J. B. McLeod. 

Estevan and Portat, Jan. 5, Mr. J. Knox Clark. 

First ‘Church, Chatham, Ont., 2% Jan., Mr. 
A. H. McGillivray. 


RESIGNATIONS OF 
Bryson, Campbell's Bay, etc., Mr. Purvis. 
Nelson, B.C., Dr. P. Wright. 
Saltcoats, Man., Mr. Jas. Wray. 
Dominion City, Man., Mr. Jolin Gillis. 
Grand Valley, etc., Orangeville Presbytery, 
Mr. R. T. Cockburn. 
St. Andrew’s Church, St. John, N.B., Mr. L.G. 
Macneill. 
Glassville, N.B., Mr. Bearisto. 
Belleville, Ont., St. Andrew’s Church, Mr. 
M. W. McLean. 
NEW CHURCHES OPENED AT 
Ponoka, Alberta, 29 Nov. 
Foxboro, Ont., 20 Dee. 
Kilsyth, Ont , 27 Dec. 
Humphrey’s, 17 Jan. 
St. Paul’s, Sarnia, 27 Dec. 


A man of thirty or forty commits a crime 
against his own interests if he fails to study 
and ‘develop his mind by every means in his 
power. 
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WIDOWS? AND ORPHANS? FUND, WEST. 


As we are nearing the close of the Church 
year and the receipts for the Ministers’ 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund are still far be- 
hind, we take the liberty of presenting the 
claims of the Fund, not only to the congrega- 
tions of the Church, but more especially to 
individual friends of the scheme. 

Last year special efforts were made to in- 
crease the interest in the Fund by the appoint- 
ment of a representative in each Presbytery. 
In addition to this a special appeal was ad- 
dressed to individual members of: the Church, 
The result was very encouraging, enabling the 
Committee to wipe out an adverse balance of 
the preceding yearand to meet annuities in full. 

So far as it is possible to form an estimate at 
this date, there will not be sufficient money 
on hand to enable the Committee to pay the 
annuties in full next month. Owing to the 
number of deaths of ministers the expenditure 
this year will be considerahiy in excess of last. 
There are at present 
orphans on the Fund. It is only necessary: to 
remind our people that the Church entered 
into a covenant with its ministers in the earlier 
history of the country, promising if they con- 
tributed an annual rate to this fund, that their 
widows should receive an annuity from it 
while they lived. This annuity has only 
amounted to $150 per annum heretofore. 
While the expense of living has increased in 
recent years the Committee has been unable 
to increase the annuity, and it seems at present 
as if they will not have funds sufficient to pay 
even at this rate for the current half-year. It is 
difficult to understand why a number of con- 
gregations send no contribution to this scheme. 
It is believed that in every congregation of the 
Church there are some who sympathize with 
it, and it is hoped that every minister and 
kirk session will at least give their people an 
opportunity to contribute. ‘ 

The Church year closes on Monday, 29th 
February, prior to which all money should be 
in the hands of the Treasurer. 

J. HENDERSON, 
Convener. 
ALEXANDER WARDEN, 
Secretary. 
Toronto, 8th January, 1904. 


The chief burden of a Christian’s prayer 
for himself should be that his life become more 
and more a blessing to others. 


128 widows and 66. 
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FRENCH PROTESTANT EDUCATION. 
BY REV. DR. AMARON. 


It is impossible for an intelligent man who 
studies the history of French Canada, who goes 
back two hundred, one hundred, fifty years, 
and who makes himself acquainted with the 
changed and changing condition of things in 
our province, not to come to the conclusion 
that the work of French Evangelization was 
imperatively demanded by the deplorable con- 
dition of things which existed some sixty years 
ago when it was begun by men of insight, faith, 
courage andcharity. He will likewise conclude 
that at no period in the history of our country 
has the duty of preaching the Gospel of Christ to 
French Canada been more pressing than at the 
present. 

We have a duty, in the first place, to those 
who are the slaves of error and superstition. 
There are few men among intelligent Presby- 
terians who take the ground that one form of 
religious belief is as good as another. Weare 
what we are, not because we chance to be born 
in the Evangelical faith, but because we have 
studied God’s Word and are satisfied that the 
great doctrineg cf our faith are in accordance 
therewith. | 

If we are right Romanism must be wrong, 
because its teachings are completely subversive 
of the plan of salvation wrought out by Christ. 
If man is justified by faith and not by works, 
if Christ is the end of the law to everyone that 
believeth, then the man who is taught to look 
for salvation in the deeds he performs is led 
astray, and the result 1s twofold,—these un- 
Scriptural -doctrines lead multitudes into a 
phase of externalism absolutely void of per- 
sonal religion, or—they rob the earnest, pious 
soul of every vestige of peace and happiness. 
Where is the charity and love that would keep 
back from these irreligions multitudes on the 
one hand and heayy-burdened souls on the 
other, the saving message of Redeeming love 
which God has made known to us. 

But, supposing we leave aside this God-im- 
posed duty, what shall we do with the multi- 
tudes in our country who have lost all faith in 
the doctrines of the Church of Rome and are 
preparing to throw away from them all re- 
ligion. We will awaken some day.to the reality 
that the Church of Rome in this country, as in 
France and elsewhere, has lost her religious 
and moral influence’ over multitudes. The 
liberalizing tendencies of our age are putting 
every dogmatic system to the test, and the 
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sweet eulogiums of weak-kneed Protestants 
will not prevent or stop this work of disin- 
tegration among the Romanists of this or any 
other country. 

The power of Rome will continue to be 
strong here for years, but in a lesser degree will 
it bea moral and religious power, and it will 
become more and more hateful to those who, 
for commercial, social and other reasons, shall 
have to submit outwardly to it. 

We may no doubt be called visionary, hot- 
headed and the rest. We speak our firm con- 
victions, and trust and pray our visions may 
not become realities. But there is no reason 
to expect that similar causes will fail to bring 
similar results, or that history will not repeat 
itself, asin France. 

Now, in God’s providence, a unique oppor” 
tunity, in the proposed extension of Point.aux- 
Trembles Schools is offered us, to help our 
country and the cause of true religion in the 
Province of Quebec, and throughout the length 
and breadth of Canada. We all believe in the 
power of Christian education. If we can 
educate the young, instill in the minds of boys 
and girls right principles, the principles of 
the Gospel of Christ, we are doing for 
our country a patriotic work and for the 
Church of Christ which will bear golden fruits. 

Notwithstanding all the opposition with 
which the missionary enterprise we represent 
has had to meet, being of God it has been 
blessed and the results achieved are glorious. 

But in none of the departments of this work 
has tbe hand of God been more visible than in 


the Christian educational work of the past 


sixty-two years. From small beginnings at 
Belle-Riviére from 1841 to 1845, from the per” 
manent establishment of the Pointe-aux- 
Trembles Schools in 1846 and 1847, up to the 
present day, the approbation of God has been 
upon these Christian schools. They have 
furnished us most of our missionaries, a large 
number of professional men, many teachers, 
male and female, lundreds of Christian 
mothers. 

In 1880 these schoc:s became the property of 
the Presbyterian Church. Soon after they 
were enlarged, almost doubled in size, and 
now in, by reason of the great success God 
has been pleased to vouchsafe, they have be- 
come much. too small, and are inadequate for 
the great religious, patriotic and national work 
committed to them. 

At the present moment one hundred and 
fifty-five boys and girls are in attendance, 
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one-half or thereabout of these come from our 
French Protestant homes scattered all over our 
province, from places where the educational 
advantages are very meagre and the other half 
are from Roman Catholic homes. 

Should we not thank God that so large a 
number of Roman Catholics come to us and 
ask us to give them a Christian education such 
as our Pointe-aux-Trembles School give. Shall 
we place obstacles in the way of these parents 
and children! Shall we deny Roman Catholics 
the right of securing for their children the kind 
of education they think best? Is it we who 
make it possible to give them this education, 
who fail in breadth, in liberality, in charity—or 
those who are either indifferent to such a 
cause or opposed to it? 

How many more years shall we have to re- 
port that we have refused admission to over 
one hundred pupils for lack of accommodation. 

When the matter is brought before the con- 
gregations of our Church it is hoped the re- 
sponse will be worthy of the Church and com- 
inensurate with the needs of the work, 


THE BIBLE IN RUSSIA. 


This immense Empire stretches from Poland 
to Port Arthur, and includes nearly 140,000,000 
of people, among whom the British and 


Foreign Bible Society distributes the Serip-— 


tures in over seventy different languages and 
dialects. The society’s total circulation in 
1899 was 578,000 copies, half of which were 
either complete Bibles or New Testaments. 

Both Church and State in Russia show warm 
sympathy with the society’s work. Nearly 
eighty colporteurs are employed, who find a 
wartn welcome in villages from the Russian 
clergy. Many of the colporteurs receive free 
passes on the railways apd steamboats; which 
form the main arteries of the empire. 

It is cheering to learn that the society's 
privileges and exemptions in Russia have been 
recently revived, confirmed and somewhat 
extended. For instance, Bibles in any quan- 
tity are transported free on all state railways, 
but over each private line not more than uine- 
teen tons (!) of Scripture per annum will be 
carried gratis. In 1899 Russian donations in 
money to the society amounted to 582 pounds. 

The vast provinces of Siberia are opening 


up each year more rapidly to colonists from » 


southern Russia. The great iron road is creep- 
ing on eastward to touch the Pacific coast. 
Translations of the Gospels are being pushed 
forward in several 
among the more remote Siberian tribes. We 
can praise God that His Word has such free 
course over the dominion of the Czar.—‘ Bible 
Society Lteporter.’’ . 
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new languages spoken . 


en 
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satisfactory, 


Our Foreign [lissions. 


A CHANGE IN EFATE. 
Fila Island, New Hebrides, 
October 7, 1903. 


Dear Mr. Scott, ‘ 
We have just returned from Mele where we 


have been staying a few weeks. Owing to the 
number of young people the work there is 
very encouraging. ; 

In few mission fields could one find a more 
wonderful display of the power of the Gospel 
of Christ in changing the hearts of savages 
than at that village. It is on a small island, 
and we conld only approach it by boat or 
canoe. Frequently,in days gone by, when they 
saw us coming they would rush down to the 
beach armed with bows and arrows and spears 
and prevent us from landing. I have seen the 
chief literally dancing with rage in order to 
stir up the rest against us. When we go there 
now not a day passes but numbers of them come 
with presents of food, more than we can use. 

How changed is the chief! Not much like 
his former self. Rarely is he absent from 
either school or church, Being a warrior in 
heathenism he is still held in great respect, 
and, quite unlike the other chiefs in Efate, his 
word is law. It seems to be his constant arm 


to rule his people mn the fear of God and to 


keep them straight. Cases of immorality are 
very rare. : 

The children’s school is particularly in- 
teresting. The attendance is about ninety. 
They are not ail children, however. A num- 
ber of the young men and young women 
who have grown up in the school, and some 
of whom are married and have children, still 
attend. Some of the-young mothers bring 
their babies with them. 

Soppi, the teacher in charge—the first baby 
born at Pango after our settling there over 
thirty-one years ago—is an energetic young 
man and manages the young people very well. 
He is assisted by Tio, a native of the village, 
than whom we have had few converts. more 
a young man Kaltellis, also a 
native of Mele, and Mel, widow of.the late 
teacher Solomon, whose memory is still green 
at Mele. 

All, with two exceptions above seven or 


eight years of aye, read the Ifatese fluently. 


They have English two days in the week, ex- 


cept the younger children, and a large class of 
young men and women read the English Bible 
very nicely. So far they write on their slates, 
and they learn to write very quickly. 

During our stay among them Mrs. Mackenzie 
took them nearly every night for singing, to 
teach them the new hymns. I might mention 
that we had a new hymn-book printed last 
year which has given the work quite a 
stimulus. 

On Sabbath I baptized five or six children. 
One woman, whose husband has not yet been 
admitted to the church but is attending a can- 
didates’ class, brought a little boy whom they 
have adopted to be baptized. When the col- 
lection was taken the wee chap laid a five frank 
piece ($1) on the plate. 

I am glad to say that although an epidemic, 
hitherto unknown in these islands, carried off 
some fifteen adults early in the year, the 
population has slightly increased. 

The Mele and Fila natives speak the same 
language, but it is quite different from that 
spoken on the mainland of Efate. It. is very 
similar’ to the Maori language. Since the 
introduction of Christianity, however, the peo- 
ple of these two islets, Mele and Fila or Vila, 
have had so much communication with the 
mainland villages -that they can now speak 
Efatese. Besides they have had Efatese teach- 
ers and Efatese books ever since they re- 
nounced heathenism. 

Whilst the British maintain a monopoly of 
the trade throughout the group, the French on 
Efate at least are far outstripping them in 
settling on the Jand. At this Harbour, which 
is the principal part in the group, they have a 
hospital, a convent for their children and a 
chapel recently opened. 

French priests have not attempted any work 
amongst the Itfatese, as they are all evangelized. 
They have two or more schools, however, for 
native boys taken from other islands of the 
group. Just now a fine building is being 
erected for the French Resident. 

The British Resident intends building his 
house on Iririki, a site on that islet having 
been offered to him by Mission Synod. 

With our united kind regards, 

iF Yours sincerely, 
J. W. Mackenzin. 


World=Wide Work. 


IMMORALITY IN R. C. DUBLIN. 


FROM “ PRIESTS AND PEOPLE IN IRELAND,” 


BY MICHAEL J. F. MCCARTHY, 


AN IRISH ROMAN CATHOLIC BARRISTER. 


‘“‘T aman Irishman; J am a Roman Catholic; I havea 
right to speak.” —M. J. F. MeCarihy. 


Let us walk down the hill from Mountjoy 
square, along that once noble thoroughfare 
known as Middle and Lower Gardiner street. 
Fifty years ago this street was inhabited by 
professional people and other rich residents, 
and every house had its carriage, its coachman 
and its butler. To-day, with a few excep- 
tions, this imposing stretch of street consists of 
tenement houses inhabited not alone by the 
lowest class of society, but by the tramp and 
vagrant and mendicant classes. 

The area around it, but more especially be- 
tween it and Buckingham street to the east, is 
what Isball call the Mecklenburgh street area, 
and it constitutes, perhaps, the greatest blot 
upon the social life of Dublin and of Ireland, 
There is no such area in London or in any 
other town of Great Britain that I ever saw or 
heard of. Within this area the trade of pros- 
titution and immorality is carried on as openly 
as any branch of legitimate business is con- 
ducted in the other portions of Dublin. 

The principal houses devoted to immoral 
traffic, inthis region, are as attractively painted 
and fitted up on the outside as, let us say, 
private hotels or houses which are legitimately 
licensed for the sale of drink in the principal 
streets of the city. 

Their doors are open night and day. There 
is no attempt at subterfuge. The names of 
their keepers are in Thom’s Directory as openly 
as those of our professional men. In fact, 
the trade is as well recognized in this part of 
Dublin, as I have said, as any other branch of 
business carried on in the Irish capital. 

I have often heard it said—and I do the 
police the justice of repeating it—in explana- 
tion of this fact, that the authorities advisedly, 
and with the consent of many of our leading 
citizens, regard this territory as an imperium in 
imperio. ‘They consider it better that the 
immorality cf Dublin should be all. concen- 
trated into that one area. 


This area of Dublin is in fact what the 
Japanese calla Yoshiwari, with this difference, 
that the Yoshiwari in Japan is licensed by the 
State and under the charge of the State, and 
that the State holds itself responsible for the 
safety of the lives of the people who enter it. 
Such people must give their names and ad- 
dresses before going into the Yoshiwari. 

Norare the denizens of the Yoshiwariallowed 
to leave it. Here in Dublin our Yoshiwari is 
not under State supervision, but yet it is a dis- 
trict apart from the rest of the town, and well 
known to every resident in Dublin as being 
devoted to the nefarious practices carried on 
within its area. And the denizens of our 
Yoshiwari are free to issue forth at their plea- 
sure to roam through the city. 

So much then as to the position of those 
who are charged with the legal administration 
of the city with regard to this Yoshiwari of 
Dublin. Their conduct in regard to it has met 
with the tacit approval of the corporation and 
citizens of Dublin, because, as I lave said, it is 
believed that if the police should, as they are 
empowered to do, disperse by prosecution the 
denizens of this area the entire town would 
suffer. | 

I do not think so, for the reason I have 
stated, and therefore do not agree with that 
view. Our city should not swarm with them, 
and things should not be made comfortable for 
them. I think our ideal of morality should 
not be so extremely low as it is. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE PRIESTS. 


But, seeing the strength of the sacerdotal 
organization in Dublin, it is the priests who 
should take the initiative. 

It is well known that nearly nine-tenths of 
the denizens of this region are Catholics, and 
that the region itself is in the parish of the 
Catholic pro-cathedral, for which the Catholic 
archbishop of Dublin is directly responsible in 
the eyes of the public. : 

The bishop, are we not told, is the divinely 
appointed custodian of “faith and morals?” 
That is why the bishop must control the new 
Catholic University ! 

What account, then, can the bishop of this 
area give of his stewardship? Is he satisfied 
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with the morals of his flock? Tsay, while ad- 
mitting his personal integrity, that the exist- 
ence of this area is a disgrace to Dublin 
Catholics and to him as our divinely appointed 
guardian. 

I say further that I do not*believe Dublin- 
ers are so depraved as to cause any necessity 
whatever for the existence of such an immense 
and densely peopled immoral reservation in 
our midst. 

Nor are the only crimes committed within 
this district those of fornication and adultery. 
I find that from year’s end to year’s end rob- 
beries, garrotings, brutal assaults—yea, and 
even murders—are committed, not only by the 
Genizens of the locality and their associates 
npon one another, but upon strangers in our 
city who are enticed into those precincts. Is 
it not right, then, that some one, even the 
least worthy amongst Dubliners, should raise 
his voice for the credit of Dublin? 

In many cases strangers drawn into this dis- 
trict, frequently under the influence of drink, 
are robbed of vast sums of money, and fre- 
quently even of the very clothes they wear. 
Oftentimes we read that they are violently 
assaulted, and more than once they are known 
to have been killed. 

I have seen the police-swear in court that 
they carry their lives in their lands in those 
streets at night-time. It is often said that no 
compassion should be felt for the people upon 
whom such evils fall. It is alleged that they 
themselves put themselves in the wrong by 
going into this area, and that, therefore, they 
merit anything, even loss of life, which may 
befall them. 

But I cannot hold with that contention, 
while I by no means palliate the acts of the 
people who extend their custom and patronage 
to such an area. It is contrary to all civilized 
usages that a man should be robbed and 
assaulted within the precincts of a civilized 
city like Dublin. 

If such a place is suffered to exist and thrive, 
tle community is responsible for all con- 
sequences accruing from its existence. It is 
particularly odious that strangers, ignorant of 
the habits and customs of the town—sailors 
paid off after a voyage, horse-dealers and 
cattle-dealers away from home and commercial 
travellers, as witness a few recent instances— 
should be so treated. 


= EFFORTS OF PROTESTANT CLERGY. 


T quote from a circular issued about this 
region in July, 1901, and signed by ‘‘W. J. 
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Clark, D.D., Highfield Road, Rathgar, late 
rector of St. Thomas’ parish, chairman; E. 
Robinson, A.M., 6 Gardiner’s Place, rector of 
St. Thomas’ parish; Willia:a Proctor, 28 
Kenilworth square, Rathgar, United Free Pres- 
byterian Church, hon. secretary ; John Con- 
nell, A.M., 2 Gracepark Gardens, Drumeondra, 
rector of Drumcondra and North Strand, hon. 
secretary.” 

The abominable district (while its people are 
about nine-tenths Roman Catholic) is in the 
Protestant parish of St. Thomas and the next 
adjoining Protestant parish is that of North 
Strand. This explains why the late rector 
and present rector of St. Thomas’ parish and 
the rector of North Strand busy themselves in 
this matter. 

PRIESTS REFUSE TO SIGN CIRCULAR. 

The denizens of the immora! area are, as 
stated above, nearly, if not quite, nine-tenths 
Catholic. But the Catholic clergymen refuse 
to cooperate with the signatories to this cir- 
cular in any movement to reclaim the area. 

I myself attended mass for five years at the 
pro-Cathedral in Marlborough street. Unlike 
the vast majority of the congregation, ] fre- 
quently waited to hear the sermon preached 
at that place of worship. I can truthfully say 
that I never heard a word gaid against pros- 
titution from the pulpit. Nor did I ever hear 
of any practical effort made by the priests 
of Marlberough street or by the Jesuits of 
Gardiner street to improve the criminal condi- 
tion of that savage district. 

The circular to which I have referred, and 
whieh is now before me, dealing with our 
Dublin Yoshiwart goes on to gay :— 


‘The district was known to be the hannt of 
vice and sin, but few knew the awful depths 
to which very many of our fellow-citizens 
living in it had sunk. Alas! we know now 
that the sad, harrowing scenes depicted are not 
only true, but should be portrayed in even 
darker colours. 

‘‘Something of the moral depravity of the 
district may be gleaned from the fact that 
there are about 100 HOUSES OF ILL FAME AND 
OvER 500 KNOWN PROSTITUTES in it. According 
to the police statistics for 1899, nearly one- 
third of the whole criminal cases, or 10,416 out 
of 35,974 in the Dublin Metropolitan Police 
district came out of that area. ... They give, 
lhowever, but a faint idea of the prevailing vice 
and immorality. 

“One high in authority, whose testimony is 
worthy of the highest respect, said lately : ‘I 
know well the moral condition of all the large 
cities in the United Kingdom, and in none of 
them does the social evil prevail to such a large 
extent, or is it carried on so openly, as in 
PAL bias?) 
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What a character that is to give the pro- 
cathedral parish of Catholic Dublin! How 
vain and empty are our boasts about Irish 
virtue in the face of such a damning condition 
of things! Whom can we expect to believe 
our self-glorification, except interested flat- 
terers of the priesthood, engaged in trying to 
create government positions for themselves by 
means of priestly aid in Ireland? The circular 
goes on to say :— 

“The Lord Mayor, Sir Thomas Pile, Bart., 
visiting lately the district with the view of im- 
proving it, said: ‘I never could have believed 
such an immoral district existed in the city. 
It is a disgrace to the churches of all denomina- 


tions to allow such a state of things to con- 
tinue.’ ”’ 


Sir Thomas Pile is not a Catholic. Were the 
visitor to our Yoshiwari on that occasion a 
Catholic lord mayor he would have been afraid 
to make such a statement in view of the fact 
that Archbishop Walsh himself is the parish 
priest of the area. Sir Thomas Pile, to his 
credit, did not hesitate to make the statement. 

_ It now comes within my province, in this 
i book, dealing with the conditions and rela- 
tions of priests and people in Ireland, to take 
the risk of bringing home the responsibility 
for the degraded condition of the Catholic 
nine-tenths of the population of that area— 
who are my fellow-religionists and for whom I 
feel—to the proper parties. 

It may be that I am unwise in my genera- 
tion. Sobeit. Istill think that it is right to 
tell the truth and to fearlessly state what one 
believes to be the cause—and, above all, the 
removable cause—of evil to one’s fellow- 
countrymen. 

It is, therefore, a sense of duty, as well as 
a sincere lo 7e for the city of Dublin in which I 
have lived so long, that induces me to deal at 
such length with this question. I believe that 
the Mecklenburgh street area in Dublin is a 
centre of corruption and of the lowest morality, 
which diseases the entire island, out even to 
Malin Head, Clew Bay and Berehaven. 

The circular under consideration 
tinues :— 


con- 


** Are we, the citizens of Dublin and suburbs, 
as we have done in the past, going to shut our 
eyes to the magnitude of the evil and content 
ourselves with showing we cannot be held 
responsible, seeing we really have little 
knowledge of that part of our city?... 
Something ought to be, and must be done, 
adequate to the extent and flagrance of the 
evil. . 

‘*Tn one direction action has been taken. 
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About two years ago the Protestant local 
clergy, along with several Jaymen, asked the 
Roman Catholic clergy of the Cathedral, 
Marlborough street (seeing about 80 per cent. 
of the outcasts belong to their Church), if they 
would cooperate with them in dealing with 
this. great evil. A NEGATIVE ANSWER WAS 
GIVEN.”’ 
PROTESTANT EFFORT SLIGHTED. 


Thus the praiseworthy efforts of the energetic 
Protestants were slighted and discountenanced 
by the Catholic ministers of religion, who, to 
use their own well-known phrase, “have the 
spiritual charge’’ of nine-tenths of the degraded 
inhabitants of this degraded area ! 

It is, I find,a never failing characteristic of 
that species of unpractical Christianity, com- 
monly known as ‘‘ practical Christianity,” 
that vice flourishes side by side with it where- 
ever it is to be found. 

This degraded area, inhabited by poor 
women who live by this lowest of all trades 
and lower men who live upon the earnings of 
those women and who act as their bullies and 
protectors, contains numbers of respectable, 
‘practical Catholics,’ whom you will see 
crowding into all the masses at the pro- 
cathedral. 

ATTEND MASS * OUTSIDE.’’ 


You will see hundreds of them standing 
outside the edifice bare-headed, while the 
coliectors walk about amongst them rattling 
their collecting-boxes, thus complying with 
the precept of the Church, which orders them 
to go to mass under penalty of mortal sin, on 
all Sundays and “ holy days of obligation.”’ 

What enlightenment is there for them in 
such procedure? Yet, that is all of religion 
and all of Christian teaching which those poor 
people receive ! 

Those who are within the edifice hear the 
mumbling of the distant priest, the tinkling of 
the bell. They remain for twenty or twenty- 
five minutes, herded together like animals, 
coughing, sneezing and expectorating ; some of 
them thumping their breasts and turning up 
the whites of their eyes, others of them finger- 
ing rosary beads, others squeezed close to the 
rails of the said altar, one perhaps out of a 
dozen reading a prayer-book ; all eagerly im- 
patient for the brief, formal mass to be over, so 
that they may get out again into the light and 
the fresh air. 

Many of the denizens of Mecklenburgh street, 
who live by prostitution, we may be sure, take 
full advantage of the privileges of the con- 
fessional, and a great many of them, I have no 
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doubt, manage to die with all the consolations 
of their religion, ‘‘fortified by the rites of 
Holy Church,”’ as it is put. 

What hope can there be for a country where 
such doings as this are sanctioned and regarded 
as the ordained law of God? What hope can 
there be for a country whose leading people, 
both clerical and lay, are parties to such an in- 
stitution as this? 

There can be but one end to it, and that 
end is approaching every day before our eyes. 
It is the end which has fallen upon Southern 
Italy and upon Spain. It is the end which has 
inevitably come for every nation that sur- 
rendered itself to such courses. 

The signs of the end are a decreasing popula- 
tion, anda remnant of people still left in the 
country who are becoming more degenerate 
and more helpless year by year, sinking deeper 
_and deeper under the mental slavery of the 
rule of the monk. 

Should not the desertion of that creed of 
mental slavery by the self-respecting and the 
thoughtful amongst the emigrants, when they 
leave Ireland, which Father Shinnors, tle 
Oblate, admits to be in full swing, help us at 
home to realize our unenviable position ? 

Such deceitfulness to God and to self, sucha 
surrender of conscience, responsibility and 
_ mind itself to a selfish priesthood lead surely to 
degeneracy and decay, and to the level of the 
poor Italian ‘* dago.”’ 

Decadent, idle, rich people, who revel in 
every indulgence, including the luxury of re- 
ligion, may amuse themselves with priestcraft 
if they will, but the honest, hard-working, 
good people who form the backbone of the 
United Kingdom and the United States, if they 
mean their children to advance, cannot afford 
to submit to it. 

WHAT IRELAND WANTS. 

What Ireland wants—and what I hope it 
may yet find in Catholicity—is a religion which 
can be applied, with the result of strengthen- 
ing the character, to every incident of a man’s 
or woman’s daily life. 

Mere form will not, must not, suffice any 
longer, and a present proof of its inefficacy is 
supplied by this Mecklenburgh street area, 
where so many of those who conform are 
steeped up to the lips in everything that is 

lowest of the vices that debase humanity. 

Those poor people are neither good for king 
nor country, but--and itis a very large ‘‘but,”’ 
for it covers everything in this book—they 
seem to be good for the priests ! 
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PROTESTANT RESCUE WORK. 


The signatories to the circular finally go on 
to say :— 

-“ Not to be daunted, some of the Protestant 
clergy and friends—having already taken over 
the control of the midnight mission and house 
of refuge for outcasts—determined to take more 
aggressive steps by way of carrying the Gospel 
to our unfortunate sisters in those haunts of 
sin. ... Forsix months two ladies have been 
engaged in this very trying and difficult work. 
Between 200 and 300 separate teas have been 
given to women who came into the mission. 
Prayer has been engaged in and counsel given. ’ 

All praise be to those two Jadies and to the 
men who are working with them. They are 
the sort: of people who are stoned in the 
Phoenix Park on Sunday. They are the sort of 
people whom, forsooth, their stoners are taught 
to look upon as worshippers of an apostate 
monk and a degenerate nun, who lived to- 
gether in a life of fornication. 

Ts it not heart-rending that the priests of 
Treland, stoled and surpliced in their pulpits, 
can utter such strife-breeding calumnies, live 
in comfort in the midst of all the sin and 
misery which surrounds their residences, and 
preach sucha gospel of disunion and degrada- 
tion with the acquiescence of the Roman 
Catholic laity of our so-called island of saints 
and scholars ? 

Oh, weak, blind, Catholic Ireland, whose 
nominal patriots, tied to the apron-strings of 
the priests, are never done crying out: 


“ On our side is Virtue and Erin : 


’ 


On theirs is the Saxon and Guilt!” 


This midnight mission, this oasis in a desert 
of vice, I find, is situated at 81 Lower Tyrone 
street. The name reminds me that our Dublin 
Catholic Corporation’s contribution to the re- 
clamation of this unhappy swamp consisted in 
changing the name of the street from ‘* Meck- 
lenburgh street’? to ‘‘Tyrone street!’ They 
changed the name, but they left the thing as it 
was. 

It is true that, in this area, the corporation 
are at present building a block of artisan dwell- 
ings as the outcome of the visit to the district 
by Sir Thomas Pile, in 1899, referred to above. 

And it will be an interesting experiment to 
watch, for it remains to be seen whether the 
Yoshiwari will corrupt the inhabitants of the 
artisan dwellings or whether the inhabitants 
of the artisan dwellings will reclaim the sin- 
ners of the Yoshiwart. 

A minority of good people are always likely 
{0 fall when surrounded by a vicious majority. 
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Therefere, no sensible person who could pro- 
cure a house or a room in any respectable part 
of Dublin would be wise in remaining in this 
Yoshiwari district. 

But if the wisdom of the corporation experi- 
; ment is open to question, what can we think 
of the action of the Catholic priests who built 
an expensive National School right in the 
heart of this Yoshiwari some years ago? 

They might have placed their school in a 
healthy position within five minutes’ walk of 
where it stands, and the mere getting of the 
children out of the infected area during school 
hours would in itself have been a blessing to 
them. 

But, instead of doing so, the priests planted 
their schools right in the middle of the houses 
of ill-fame. And children from semi depraved 
localities, and, indeed, from homes which 
are not depraved at all—for there are many 
respectable poor condemned t) live in this un- 
holy ground—are brought by the force of 
circumstances to attend this school in this 
outrageous locality. 

As for thinking that the poor children who 
ttend this school are at all improved by its 
establishment, beyond, perhaps, learning how 
to write letters and read print, such a hope 
must be out of the question. 

Close beside, almost within the very region, 
but by no means in so yile a situation, are the 
Education Board’s National Schools known as 
the Central Model Schools. The teachers in 
those central schools are for the most part 
Catholic, but the schools are unsectarian, and 
there is, therefore, a fair sprinkling of respect- 
able Protestant children attending them. 

Was it to prevent the poor Catholic children 
of this awful area from getting such wider en- 
lightenment as would fall to their lot from 
attendance at the unsectarian, well-managed 
Central Model Schools that the new St. 
Patrick’s Schools were built in Tyrone street, 
to rivet those children in the degraded area 
where they were so unfortunate as to have 
been born? 

Let the reader realize for himself the truth 
of my statements and inferences from the fol- 
lowing report: 

‘¢To.day, in the Northern Police Court, 
... Mr. Mahony strongly commented on the 
fact that the clergy and the National Board of 
Education permitted the existence of a school 
in such a shockingly immoral locality and that little 
girls were sent to school in such a vile place. His 


worship said the school was in the centre of 
one of the worst plague spots in Ireland, and yet 
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it was under the segis and guardianship of the 
clergy and the National Board. 

‘Children going to school had to pass 
several immoral houses, and in the centre of 
them all was this ‘St. Patrick’s National 
School.’ He thought it was monstrous, and 
that such a state of things was likely to pollute, — 
morally speaking, even a police barrack, to say 
nothing of a National School. 

** Police Constable 142 C said that the school 
was attended by about 200 children, and they 
could not pass to or from the schools withort 
seeing a great deal of bad conduct and he: ring 
bad language.” * 


Instead of that Tyrone Street School there- 
fore doing good in the locality it is doing 
harm ; instead of its establishment reflecting 
credit upon the priests who built it, it reflects 
discredit upon them. If its foundation had 
been followed up by a personal effort on the 
part of the priests to reform the locality and its 
inhabitants, then the school might, perhaps, 
be in its proper place to-day. 

But no determined, general effort of the 
kind ensued. The locality is going from bad 
to worse, year after year, until at length our 
Protestant fellow-citizens, always ready to 
step into the breach, have been forced to draw 
puble attention to the condition of affairs ex- 
isting in the Catholic pro-cathedral parish. 

I do not think it necessary to my purpose to 
appal the readers of this book with a long list 
of revolting cases occurring in this awful place. 
I wish, and I intend, this book—and this chap- 
ter—to be read by ladies who have as much 
responsibility as the men of Dublin jn this 
matter. 

As it is upon women that the worst punish-. 
ment falls, so it Is upon women that the 
noblest duty devolves of putting a stop to the 
iniquities that are perpetrated in connection 
with this weakness of humanity. 

I believe that it is by the help of pure, 
sensible women that this erime will be brought 
within the limits of rational discussion, and 
finally wither under the searchlight of com- 
mon sense. I do not believe that men alone 
are capable of dealing effectually witl: it. 

Therefore it is, holding such views, that TI 
consider the action of the two ladies who have 
attached themselves to this Tyrone street mis- 
sion as heroic in the extreme. It is conduct 
indeed worthy of the golden age of Chris- 
tianity. I do not know who they are, but I 
wish there were thousands of ladies ready to 
do and dare what they have done and dared in 
that midnight mission in Tyrone street. - 


* Evening Telegraph, November 18, 1901. 
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After some incidents of a painful character 
connected with these schools, Mr. McCarthy 
continues :— 

It was only after long hesitation that the 
Dublin Corporation decided to adopt the 
Compulsory Education Act; and they did so 
without any encouragement from the priests 
of the city, who pooh-poohed it, and, wherever 
they could safely do so, opposed its adoption. 
But in a city containing so many members of 
the Reformed Church, and, indeed, where the 
Catholics themselves, comparatively speaking, 
are enlightened and fearless, the priests dare 
net openly denounce the Act, as they did in 
other parts of Ireland, where the Catholic 
laity are less independent. 

I find it stated in a circular issued by the 
Council of. the Evangelical Alliance, whose 
office is close by at Lower Abbey street, that 
in their opinion ‘‘ parents in too many cases 
are relieved of the duty of maintaining their 
children, and, in fact, profit by their own mis- 
conduct.” 

I do not mean to say that this remark ap- 
plies in the specific cases which I have just 
given; but it is undoubtedly a fact that, not 
ulone do Dublin parents seek to get rid of the 
responsibility of rearing their children, but 
they are encouraged to do so by the priests, 
monks and nuns who run the Catholic re- 
formatories, orphanages and industrial schools, 


and who receive a State capitation fee for 


every child that they can entice withia the 
porta's of these places. 

It is a long concatenation of iniquity, in- 
deed ; and sometimes I feel inclined to regret 
that I ever took if upon myself to follow up 
the countless links of the chain of bondage 
under which Ireland is languishing. But I 
must pursue my weary way in the hope that I 
nay trace that chain to its very beginning, 
help to wrench sit from its position and do my 
part to free my native land. 

This circular further states that :— 


«© Children who have been educated for years 
at the public expense fall into crime for want 
of protection after leaving institutions in which 
they have been trained.’’ 

T have often heard it said that the children, 
boys and girls, who come out of priests’ indus- 
(rial schools are helpless weaklings, a3 a rule, 
who are unable to stand alone. The sum of 
Dublin vice and crime—of which the existence 
of this dreadful area in our city is the chief 
but by no means the only evidence—is stated 
to have contrasted thus with other Jrish cities 
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in the year 1897: Serious offences, per 10,000 
of the population—Dublin, 72: Cork, 12; Bel- 
fast, 7! 

And the Council of the Evangelical Alliance 
add, referring to this awful area :— 


: Ae ; ; 

‘In one district of the city, not exceeding 
one sixth of its area, there have been 6,291 
arrests within eight months.’ 


But it must not be imagined that either pros- 
titution or criminality in Dublin is exclusively 
confined to this area. If this disgraceful dis- 
trict and its population were completely lifted 
out of the city, there would be left behind 
half a dozen areas in Dublin whose conditions 
are so bad that our Irish capital would still be 
far worse than even a low average British city 
and far worse than any other city in Ireland. 

And, as in dealing with the Irish drink ques- 
tion, so also in connection with this sensual 
vice as practiced in Ireland, it is necessary for 
us to remember that it is the ignorance and 
the mental distraction of the people who in- 
dulge in it that make it so particularly bad for 
them and so loathsome a feature in our social 
system. Admitting that there are irrezulari- 
ties, and that there is vice of a similar kind in 
the English and Scotch towns it is not so de- 
basing, because the people who indulge in it 
are,as a rule, engaged in some kind of busi- 
ness, and they do not surrender themselves 
wholly to criminality and vice. The entire 
moral character is not vitiated. Self-respect is 
not quite lost. 

I do not palliate the vice. I do not even 
agree with those who believe in the necessity 
for its existence as an element of modern so- 
ciety. ido not condone it, even to the limited 
extent and in the controlled form in which it 
may. be found in England and Scotland. But 
I say that there is the same difference between 
the evil consequences to the nation resulting 
from this vice in Great Britain and the con- 
sequences resulting from the gsaine vice as 
practiced in Ireland as there is between thie 
results of drunkenness in Great Britain and 
drunkenness in Ireland. 

In Ireland, owing to their want of character 
and absence of habits of industry, the people 
allow themselves to be completely mastered by 
drink. They abandon themselves to it witha 
gusto and their lives are those of slaves. It 
is the same in the case of this sexual vice. 
There is no industry concomitant with the 
low :norality of those low parts of Dublin we 
are dealing with. 
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There are many parts of Great Britain with 
a low moral tone, but one always finds that 
there is some industry being carried on in 
those morally low localities. And therefore 
the people in those localities in England, while 
they sin against themselves and the com- 
munity, do, nevertheless, contribute something 
to the maintenance of society by their work. 

Idleness, ignorance and, above all, want of 
that practical Christian knowledge possessed 
by the people of Great Britain and the United 
States, are the radical but remediable defects 
which leave our Irish poor so utterly helpless 
in the combat with this or any other vice. 

There is no city in North Europe which so 
reeks with derelict young people of both sexes 
as does Dublin. Girls of any age, between 
twelve and twenty, are to be found in scores, 
healthy, active, in good condition, but poorly 
clad, swarming about our street pavements in 
the daytime. What becomes of them has often 
been a mystery to me and to many others. 
They are all Catholics, and despite all our in- 
stitutions, their number seems to be increasing 
instead of decreasing. 

The luxuriant growth of such a jungle of 
crime is a danger, not alone to Dublin, but to 
all Ireland. It would be the proper duty of 
the Councils and local Boards throughout the 
country to call for its abolition, instead of 
passing resolutions worrying railway com- 
panies, demanding university endowments for 
priests, Catholic chaplains for the navy and 
acting as cat’s-paws for the bishops and priests. 

It would be a greater gain to Ireland to 
achieve the reformation of Mecklenburgh street 
area by the exertions and teaching of the 
Catholic clergy and. laity than the greatest 
imaginary advantage which the most intense 
Nationalist hopes for from the granting of 
Home Rule. 

“ Political rights,” says Dr. Smiles, ‘*‘ how- 
ever broadly framed, will not elevate a people 
individually depraved.’ And again, ‘“ Poli- 
tical morality can never have any solid exist- 
ence on a basis of individual immorality.”’ 

The most deplorable fact connected with the 
continued existence of such a luxuriant crop of 
individual crime and misery in Dublin is that 
it should flourish in a preserved ground with- 
out opposition. and side by side wiih the 
enormous army of priests and nuns who over- 
spread the Irish capital. 

Many benevolent Protestants, taking a super- 
ficial view of this problem of Dublin misery, 
imagine that the swarming communities of 
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friars and nuns exist for and result in the re- 
lief of the poor and the improvement of the 
erring. Unhappily it is not so. Nay, I, a 
Catholic, am forced to the eonclusion, to put 
it squarely and roughly, that these communi- 
ties (of priests and nuns) result in the per- 
petuation of poverty and idleness and sin, and 
that the existence of all this penury, indol- 
ence and vice is appealed to as evidence to 
prove the necessity for the communities of 
friars and nuns. 7 

There is a softness in our Irish character and 
a leaning towards those who idle ; a sentiment 
which, at first sight, may appear estimable, 
but which works out badly for the community. 

It is to it that we must attribute the vast 
sums of hard-earned money which are yearly 
bestowed upon priests and nuns; and, in equal 
degree, it is to this Irish trait that we may 


attribute the donation, leakage or expenditure 


of money which supports the vagrant and 
criminal idlers of the city. 

The home-keeping Irishman has never suc- 
ceeded in getting himself sufficiently far away 
from the clutch of idleness and degeneracy to 
feel perfectly safe from them, and therefore he 
sympathizes with those who are victims to 
such vices. 

The Englishman, on the contrary, having 
for centuries been out of touch with those fail- 
ings, has come to the conclusion that there is 
no necessity in human nature for a man to 
succumb to them, and his heart is hard against 
those who fall a prey to vice and indolence on 
that account. 

There are thousands of hard-working men 
and women in Dublin; but, for one hard- 
working, honest man, you will find several 
semi-idlers and several complete idlers. How 
they all live is a standing mystery and a per- 
plexing problem to every serious man who 
suffers his mind to dwell upon it. 

But how all the priests and nuns flourish in 
such wealth and luxury is a greater mystery 
still. For, as we shall see, there is not a city 
in North Europe so overrun by male and 
female religious as the city of Dublin. - 


Six thousand French monks and nuns who 
have taken refuge in Belgium are negotiating 
for transportation in a body to the Argentine 
Republic. Their welcome in that country is. 
problematical. A prominent newspaper calls 
upon the Government to forbid their entrance, 
as the Constitution of the country permits 
it to do. 


« 
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THE MORMON PROBLEM. 


It has come to a crisis in the U.S.A. The 
Mormons have chosen one of their leaders, 
an open polygamist, to Congress. A very short 
time now will decide whether he is to be 
allowed to take his seat as one of the legislators 
of the land. Their success or failure there is 
of the deepest interest to us, for already they 
have a foothold in Canada. We givethem a 
cordial welcome as citizens, but must guard 
carefully against any system that aims at 
control in the State. The following is from a 
leading Presbyterian paper of the U.S.A.—Eb. 


In 1880 there were perhaps 80,000 Mormons 
in the world at large ; in 1890 the census shows 
144,352 in the United States; in 1901 they 
claim 310,000, nearly all of whom are in this 
country. This entire growth has come in 72 
years, and the last twelve years in which we 


have been doing the most missionary work 


among them has witnessed considerably more 
than half of it, the total number having more 
than doubled in that time ! 

The vigor with which they are prosecuting 
their missionary efforts throughout the world 
accounts for this in large measure. It is well 
known that they keep out over 2,000 mission- 
aries all the time, 1,700 in this country, and 
the remainder in Europe and in the islands of 
the sea. 

With all the repulsive parts of their belief 
withheld, and by means of many false induce- 
ments regarding a home and a hundred or 
more acres of land free, thousands of people 
are ensnared and innocently and blindly fall 
into the trap, only to find when too late that 
they have been basely deceived by these 
“‘ wolves in sheep’s clothing.”’ 

It is well nigh impossible for them to get 
away from it. Many instances are on record 
where those who have tried have sacrificed 
their dives in doing so. 

Another means of increase is brought about 
throught their polyganious marriages. The 
growth of the church from this source is said 
by some to be greater than from any other. 
This seems preposterous, and yet upon the 
authority of one who has lived there for many 
years we learn: ‘‘The last census shows that 
fully two-thirds of all the Mormons living in 
Utah were born there.’ Notwithstanding 
forty years of law against polygamy, and oné 
of the most drastic acts ever placed upon our 
statute books, this feature of Mormonism has 
not been abolished. The president of the 
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Mormon Church, Joseph F. Smith, in Decem- 
ber, 1902, admitted that there were 897 men 
violating the law. 

He himselt is a three-ply polygamist, and 
has said that he is ‘‘the proud and happy 
father of forty-two children.’’? He is open and 
outspoken in his teachings about polygamy, 
and at a public reception in the city of Ogden 
since becoming president of the church, he 
had two of his wives seated on the platform, 
one on either side of him. Tlie president is 
looked upon as the mouthpiece of Jehovah, to 
whom all are taught to render the most pro- 
found obedience. The Mormon people know 
little of and care less for the head of the nation 
than they do for the head of their church. 

One reason for the great strength of the 
Mormon Church lies in its thorough and 
powerful organization. First, there is the 
president and his two councillors. Then the 
twelve apostles. Next are the presideuts of 
the stakes or districts, each with his two 
councillors. These stakes are again sub-divided 
into hundreds of wards, presided over by 
bishops, each with his two councillors. Then 
the seventy, the patriarchs, the high priests, © 
the elders, the priests, the deacons, and 
teachers. The teachers visit each of the 
families of the wards and see that they are 
firm in the faith, and know all their affairs, 
temporal and spiritual. Through this despotic 
system the leaders are kept informed of the 
state of religion in every household, and if any 
member is found weakening in the faith he is 
immediately reported to the officers and a 
penalty inflicted. 

Another reason for its great strength is its 
‘tithing’? system. This is watched over so 
closely by the officers that their followers dare 
not disobey, and are compelled to pay into the 
treasury of the Mormon Church one-tenth of 
everything they own. 

Thus the leaders reap a tremendous income 
annually, which enables them to live in fine 
style in Salt Lake. It is also at their disposal 
to use in purchasing any legislation they de- 
sire; to pay for leading editorials in their 
favour in the secular press and standard maga- 
zines, as well as to suppress 1p the same every- 
thing that would operate against them or their 
church. 

Their avowed purpose is best set forth im the 
words of another : 

‘‘By means of systematic colonization and 
the rapid increase of population through 
plural wives, the Mormon Chureh already 
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holds the balance of political power in seven or 
eight of the Rocky Mountain States and Ter- 
ritories. 

‘For many years the Mormon Church has 
been quietly but rapidly acquiring vast tracts 
of the best lands all through these States and 
Territories on which to settle Mormon emigrants 
who practically become helpless vassals of the 
Mormon Church. 


‘‘ Already Mormon emigration is pouring 
beyond Montana, Washington, Oregon and 


California. 

‘The Mormon leaders boast that they will in 
time not only hold the balance of political 
power in these States, but will dictate their 
own terms to the national government.” 

They are no longer colonizing only in Utah 
and surrounding States and Territories, but are 
placing their converts and massing their voters 
with greatest care in our strong Eastern States, 
Indiana, Ohio and Pennsylvania haying already 
a very large number of them. 

Pennsylvania is divided into eight wards, 
with a bishop over each ward. It has a Mor- 
mon president over it, with its headquarters at 
Reading. More than sixty missionaries are at 
work in its cities, towns and villages. They 
are holding services in two, if not three, halls 
in Philadelphia and on the streets, and have 
even become so bold. as to ‘lay wait for’? and 
insult anti-Mormon speakers on our public 
highways. They claim to have five churches 
in and around Pittsburg. Thus they are work- 
ing stealthily and diligently, and doubtless 
with scme degree of success right at our own 
doors. 

Where and what is the remedy? Chiefly in 
Christian education. True, Utah has its public 
school system, but the doctrines of the Mor- 
mon Church are strenuously taught in their 
schools, and the Mormon children are thus 
educated znto rather than out of Mormonism. 

The mission schools stand as ‘‘ beacons of 
light” amid the darkness, scattering rays of 
sunshine and cheer into many sad, lonely 
‘homes, comforting many aching hearts and 
opening the blinded eyes to a true knowledge 
of the love of Christ. At present there are 
twenty-eight of these under our Board, with 
seventy-two missionaries and 1,618 pupils in 
attendance. There should be many more, and 


they should be generously maintained and * 


earnestly prayed for. 

In two months from this writing we may 
have as a representative from Utah upon the 
floor of the United States Senate, one who isa 
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member of the Mormon. hierarchy, and even 
if it cannot be absolutely proven that he is a 
polygamist, yet because of tne above declara- 
tion of their president and because almost 900 
of them haye violated the most solemn com- 
pact ever made between a territory and the 
Union, he should not be allowed to take his 
seat. Evidence is not lacking to prove that 
this man is a polygamist. 

It may be of interest to know that only a 
short time ago a United States Deputy Marshal 
in Utah sent word to an organization in the 
East that if he was assured of $300 a month 
and expenses, he would furnish all the proof 
necessary for the case! Influence sufficient 
should be brought to bear upon the committee 
having the matter in charge to prevent the 
Senator-elect from being seated. If this cannot 
be done, it is quite time that the whole country 
be aroused, and by means of petitions, insist 
upon an amendment to the Constitution making 
polygamy a crime against the Federal Govern- 
ment to be punished in the Federal courts. 
No wonder the Mormons are working so des- 
perately against this. It means the deathi- 
blow to Mormonism. 

Ex-Senator Edmnnds has said: *‘ There is 
no safety for our countfy until this is accom- 
plished and the Amendment is secured.” 


LED BY EXAMPLE, 


From Japan comes the story of an exposition 
of Christianity from a man who obtained a 
Bible which he read with much interest. 
When he had finished he said, ‘‘This is a fine 
thing in theory, but I wonder how it would 
work in practice ?”’ 

On the train on which he was travelling he 
noticed a lady who, he was told, was a Chris- 
tian. He watched her attentively, to see how 
she would act, and said, “If I can see any- 
thing in her conduct like this Book, I will be- 
lieve it.” 

Before the day was over he had seen so 
many little acts of unselfishness on her part 
and so much thoughtfulness and consideration 
for the comfort of her fellow passengers that 
he was deeply impressed, and the result of 
that railway ride was that he went to his Home 
determined to make the Bible the guide of his 
whole life, and become a true and consistent 
Christian. 

It may be that we are in the same position 
as the Japanese Christian; that our every 
word and deed are watched by some one who 
is leaning toward the Christian life, but who is 
still in doubt. Is it not a solemn thought? 
Surely, we should be ever on the watch lest 
we should prove stumbling-blocks in the path 
of such a one.—Parish Visitor. 


\ 
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- World-Wide Work. 


CENTENARY OF B. AND F. BIBLE 
SOCIETY. 


GROWTH OF A GREAT INSTITUTION. 


“In the poorest .cottage,’’? wrote Carlyle, 
““is one Book, wherein for several thousands 
of years the spirit of man has found light and 
nourishment, and an interpreting response to 
whatever is deepest in him.’’ 

Though this is more or Jess true in the pres- 
ent day, at the beginning of tle last century a 
very different condition prevailed in England. 
Only a small percentage of the peasantry 
possessed Bibles of their own, while in Wales 
the dearth of Scriptures amounted to a posi- 
tive famine. 

At a committee meeting of the Religious 
Tract Society, 1802, the Rev. Thomas Charles, 
of Lala, told of the great need of his native 
Jand, and appealed to the Tract Society to 
supply Wales with cheap Bibles in the verna- 
cular. 

This simple request suggested the thought : 
“Tf such a plan were likely to prove useful to 
Wales, why not to otheriands? Surely a So- 
ciety might be formed for the purpose of pro- 
viding, translating and circulating the Books of 
Old and New Testament-for tle Continent and 
for the world.” | 

he idea grew rapidly. The Rev. Joseph 
Hughes was appointed to embody the feelings 
of the others in a paper entitled ‘‘ The Exce’- 
lence of the Holy Scriptures, an Argument for 
their General Dispersion at Home and Abroad,’’ 
haying for its motto these prophetic words : 
“Tet us be the first institution that ever 
emanated from one of the nations of Europe 
for the express purpose of doing good to all the 
rest.” Andthus on March 7, 1804, the British 
and Foreign Bible Society was born. 

The life story of this great institution is 
simply a bundred years’ record of faith 
justified ? 

It came into being at a time when the black- 
est of war clouds was hanging over England : 
when Napoleon was an ever-present night- 
mare to English people and the battle of Tra- 
~ falgar had yet to be fought. 


In the autumn of 1803 the First Consul 
formed an immense camp at Boulogne, within 
sight of ovr shores, and prepared to invade 
England at the head of the army with which 
he had conquered Italy. To the whole of 
Enrope these were days of confusion, per- 
plexity and disaster. 

Yet a seed was sown in the midst of the tur- 
moil that took root and flourished to such an 
amazing extent that it would be hard now to 
predict the limit of its expansion. The men 
who founded the Bible Society amid the din of 
international strife little understood the magni- 
tude of the task to which they had set their 
hands. 

As little could they forecast the issue of the 
desperate struggle in which their country was 
engaged. But they realized the immensity of 
the evils and miseries of mankind, and the; 
believed that there was no prescription for 
these ills but the Gospel of Atoning Love. And 
by a splendid Act of Faith they formed a So- 
ciety which had for its sole object the giving of 
that Gospel to every human being in his own 
mother tongue. The Society soon numbered 
among its supporters many of the most able 
and influential men of the day. cs 

But its most remarkable feature was its 
power to attract—and on one common ground 
to unite—men of the most diverse Christian 
ideas. From the very outset it took no 
cognizance of the claims of any ecclesiastical 
school nor the dogmas of any theological sect. 

It had no desire to disturb existing churches 
nor to push a partisan creed. Its one and only 
aim was to carry God’s Book to every nation, 
and to this sole object the Society bas faithfully 
adhered duri: g the hundred years of its existe 
ence. 

Moreover, from the very first it was realized 
that the various Christian denominations must 
be represented officially in the Society if its 
work was to be proportionately wide in its 
appeal, and this plan has been followed ever 
since. 

The working staff shows an cven balance of 
members of the Established Church and Non- 
conformists, while the Committee is composed 
of thirty-six Jaymen, of whom fifteen are 
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Churchmen, fifteen are Dissenters and six are 
foreigners residing in London representing the 
Reformed Churches on the Continent. 

The actual work of the Society may be 
described as twofold. It consists, firstly, in 
the translation and revision of the Scriptures 
in all languages; and, secondly, in printing 
and circulating them in the cheapest possible 
forms all over the world. 

The work of translation and publication is 
necessarily of primary importance. Before the 
sacred yolume can be sold in foreign depots or 
sent forth by the hands of colporteurs, it must 
be brought within the mental reach of the 
nations, 

This is often an expensive and tedious pro- 
cess, for it must be remembered that it is one 
thing to translate the Bible into a language 
that has already a literature of its own and 
quite a different matter to translate it into 
some savage tongue that has never before been 
reduced to written form. 

Some idea of the expense of this branch of 
the work may be gained from the following in- 
stances: For the service of the chief reviser of 
the Malagasi Bible the Bible Society paid 
£3,000; to Dr. Morrison and his assistants for 
producing a Chinese Bible, grants were made to 
the extent of £10,000, while to Dr. William 
Carey and his associates in the various Seram- 
pore versions, early in the last century, the 
Society’s repeated grants of money and ma- 
terial amounted to £30.000. 

The Society’s list to-day includes complete 
Bibles in over 100 different languages, complete 
New Testaments in nearly 100 more languages, 
and some part or parts of Scripture, at least a 
Gospel or Gospels—in more than 150 languages 
besides. 

To print these languages, between fifty and 
sixty distinct sets of characters have to be 
used ; while in order to make the Scriptures 
legible and intelligible to men of all races and 
creeds there are no fewer than fifty languages 
in which a version is printed in two or more 
different characters. Since its foundation the 
Society bas issued over 180 million copies of the 
Scriptures, complete or in parts. 

In addition to the work of thus issuing the 
Scriptures in so many various vernaculars the 
Bible Society acts as the indispensable partner 
and ally of every great foreign mission, supply- 
ing them with the necessary arms and muni- 
tions for the world-wide Christian crusade. 

And, further than this, by means of a com- 
prehensive system of colportage, the Society 
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sends the Scriptures to the most remote corn- 
ers of the earth. With his pack on his back, 
or strapped to the saddle of his mule, the eol- 
porteur travels far from the beaten track, 
carrying his Books to outlying villages and 
homesteads, to nomad tribes living in tents 


and the farthest outposts of civilization, while 


native Christian Bible women visit and c¢ir- 
culate the Scriptures among their neglected 
sisters In the East. 

Great as is the work of the Bible Society it is 
still steadily increasing ; and, in order to. meet 
the many imperious fresh claims that are press- 
ing upon it from eyery side, it is proposed to 
celebrate its hundredth birthday in March, 
1904, next, by raising as a Thank-offering a 
special Centenary Fund of at Teast 250,000 
guineas, to which H. M. the Kingand H. R. H. 
the Prince of Wales have already eontributed. 

This will be devoted to the further extension 
of its work abroad. Additional colporteurs 
and Bible women are greatly needed. The ad- 
vance of missions requires versions in new 
tongues as well as the completion of other ver- 
sions already begun. Moreover, an organized 
effort will ke made to encourage ‘the study of 
the Bible in Sunday Schools. 
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While the Scriptures have been printed in 
so many different Janguages and dialeets, and 
up to the close of the last year 180,000,000 © 
copies have been circulated, being either sold 
or given away ; at the last meeting, however, 
it was stated by the president that there still 
remain a numper of persons, estimated at 550,- 
000,000, who had never had the opportunity 
to read any portion of either the Old or New 
Testament in the language they understood, 
because no translations have been made. 

Not many years will, however, elapse ere 
this state of things will be remedied, for trans- 
lators are now at work on many new versions, - 
and as soon as a few books of either the Old or 
New Testament have been completed, they are 
handed over to the printer, and work at once 
begun. 

Generally the four Gospels are the first 
books to receive attention, then the Epistles 
and the remainder of the New Testament. 
The Psalms and prophetical writings come 
next, and the remaining books of the Old 
Testament are usuallv left to the last.—St. Louis 
Christian Advocate. 
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Life and Work. 


GETTING A VISION. 


A STORY FOR WOMEN—AND MEN. 


Tt was Mrs. Lowell’s last day at her summer 
home and she had risen early to enjoy once 
more the beauty of the morning. On her 
dressing-table lay her invitation to the Sep- 
tember Thank-offering meeting, opened the 
evening before, and the words ‘“‘Come and 
give thanks with us’? met her eye. 

“I cannot give thanks this year,’ said 
Mrs, Lowell, “ but I will give my offering all 
the same. From henceforth, all the years of 
my pilgrimage, I must walk in the shadow of 
my great life-sorrow, and she quickly tucked 
three dollars into the envelope lest it should 
be forgotten in the confusion of flitting back to 
the city. 

Stepping out upon the wide porch the ex- 
quisite beauty of the inland lake lay before 
her in perfect. stillness. The woods, the 
bending lake, the golden harvest fields that 
formed pictures algng its banks were given 
back in sot reflections, They brought a sense 
“of perfect peace, and, as the pale gray of the 
sky began to give place to an almost imper- 
ceptible pink, the silver mist rose up and 
lapped the foot of the tiny island near the 
opposite shore in a snowv billow. 

Mrs. Lowell’s eye and ear were keenly 
attuned to beauty; it ‘* stole away her sadness 
ere she was aware.’’? Her eves kindled, her 
heart swelled; the gnarled oaks between her 
and the lake gave a sense of protection. As 
the first bright ray shot upward the liquid 
notes of a scarlet tanager voiced her praise. 

‘“Truly ‘He Jeadeth me _ beside the still 

waters, He restoreth my soul,’’? she exclaimed. 
‘One joy still remains ; I do thank thee, Oh, 
my Father, for this inexpressible beauty, ” 
and, entering the house, she quickly added a 
dollar to her offering. 
_ The loneliness ot her first evening in her 
city home was relieved by a call from her life- 
long and breezy friend, Mary Holding. “ You’ll 
come to the Thank-offering meeting to-morrow, 
Helen?’’ she said, before leaving. 

‘“No,’’ said Mrs. Lowell, ‘‘I shall not be at 
the meeting, but I have my offering ready and 
will send it.’” 

*“1’m so glad, Helen ! for it is sorely needed. 
These poor hunted Christians in China have 
come to the front before the India famine 
children bave had a good square meal or the 
Armenian orphans have had time to grow up, 


and the Board women are well-nigh dis-. 


tracted. Mother’s illness has diminished my 
gift this year—I’ve only made out twenty— 
and Im praying that somebody may be moved 
to make it good.’’ 

“© But are not the Board women always dis- 
tracted ?”’ said Mrs. Lowell, with a half smile. 


“I should think they would be. Our 
coloured washerwoman says, ‘It’s pow’ful ha’d 
to, make fo’ pair of shoes do’ for: tlie. six 
chillen’ ;’’ and Mary went on Jaughing. 

Mrs. Lowell stood wondering. ‘ Twenty 
dollars from Mary Holding, who supports her- 
self and her mother on a teacher’s salary! 
Can it be possible? I wonder how much it 
would take to ‘make it good,’ ’’ she said, as 
she turned away. 

The morning of the Thank-offering meeting 
found Mrs. Lowell busy re-arranging her plea- 
sant home, in which her artistic sense found 
perpetual detight. As she draped a beantiful 
plece of Chinese embroidery over the piano, 
she paused to enjoy once more its rich colour 
and delicate stitches. 

. ‘I must secure at once that elegant piece I 
saw yesterday. Thirty ‘dollars seems a good 
deal to give, but that peculiar knot-stitch is 
growing more and more rare, aud [ may not 
be able to match it later. Some quaint Chinese 
characters caught her eye; she paused to ex- 
amine them, It had once really been in that 
“poor, suffering, disordered China”’ Mary 
Holding cared so much about! How far It 
had come to give her pleasure ! 

‘TI wonder who made it! She certainly 
loved beauty. Does she know thetruth? Is 
she suffering for it? Is she now one of the 
poor, hunted Christians chilled, hungry, rag- 
ged?” These questions passed through her 
mind in quick succession, and the bit of 
gorgeous colour became a connecting link be. 
tween Mrs. Lowell and, its unknown maker. 
As her imagination kindled, her conscience 
stirred uneasily. . 

“Perhaps I may as well wait a little before 
getting that other place. Then I can give 
twenty-five dollars and make Mary’s offering 
good,” she said. “‘I1l just go over to the 
meeting this afternoon and carry it myself.”’ 

‘An answer to one prayer is walking tn 
this minute,”’ said Mary Holding to herself, as 
Mrs. Lowellentered. ‘I’ve been praying that 
Helen Lowell might come to this meeting and 
get a vision.”’ 

But Mrs. Lowell had not come for ‘a 
vision.’ As she listened to the opeving prayers 
and hymns, she half wondered why she came 
at all. © For hard-worked Mary Holdine’s 
sake,” she said. Her mind reverted to her old 
habit of retrospection until the missionary 
speaker of the day arose. She was from India. 

“If there is a widow here to-day,” she 
began, ‘‘she may well give thanks that her 
widowhood is in a Christian Jand.’? 

A flash of indignant pain shot through Mrs. 
Lowell’s widowed heart. How could anyone 
give thanks whose life had been made desolate, 
whose home was so bereft ! Submission, not 
thanksgiving, is for such the limit of attainment. 
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But the speaker, all unknowingly, went on 
with graphic touches to portray the gloomy, 
widowless room, the bare walls, the mud floor, 
the close atmosphere of the Hindu widow’s 
home. Without conscious “effort on Mrs. 
Lowell’s part, the comfort and beauty of her 
own home began to stand before her in con- 
trast; her well-made, suitable clothing stood 
over against the shorn head and the one dirty 
garment of her Hindu sister, her own dainty 
table beside the scant pot of porridge, set, once 
a day, upon the mud floor. As she listened to 
the revilings, the reproaches cast upon the 
other, the tender sympathy of Christian friends 
that had soothed and sustained her, seemed 
anew to fold her in its embrace. 

The speaker went on: ‘‘ With no knowledge 
of her Heavenly Father’s care nor of her 
Saviour's loveand sacrifice, this abused drudge, 
this over-worked, ill-fed child is often not even 
allowed to retain the flower of a blameless 
life,’? were the closing words that fell upon 
her heart. She had heard such things before, 
but a new light had fallen upon them. She 
was getting her ‘“‘yision.” She dropped ,her 
offerings in the basket with a sigh of relief, 
glad it was not less. 

Among the ladies who spoke while the 
offering was being counted, a mother said: “I 
give thanks for my children. I shall never 
forget the words of Mrs. Howard Taylor, of the 
China Inland Mission. §JThe woman who 
came to be with me,’ she said, ‘impressed me 
much. She was tall, handsome, intelligent—a 
woman about fifty, but her hair was perfectly 
white and there was a hardness about her as_if 
she had no heart. But she was fine material, 
fine native power. She had been married 
when about eighteen years of age and had 
eight little girls in suecession. She had been 
allowed to keep only two out of the eight. No 
wonder her hair was white and her ‘heart 
seemed cold !’ ”’ 

<‘T? said another, rising, ‘‘give thanks for 
the unspeakable gift—my Saviour, my Re- 
deemer.. He not only forgives my sins; He 
sets ny feet in the upward path, quickens me 
by His ennobling spirit, inspires me to follow 
Him to the higher levels, where the soul gets 
glimpses of the meaning of His sacrifice. To 
take Him and the hopes He inspires out of my 
life would be to take the sun out of my sky.” 

‘“‘T am grateful,’’? said a third, ‘‘that we 
understand through the Chinese martyrs, as 
never before, what Paul meant when he gave 
thanks to God § who always maketh us triumph 
in Christ. Both missionaries and Chinese 
Christians for weeks were in deaths oft; yet 
they not only endured, but triumphed! Think 
of that Shansi Bible-woman putting on her 
best and sitting quietly in the front conrt 
waiting for the blow of the Boxers to send her 
to her Lord !’’ 

‘And I rejoice.’’ said Mary Holding, “in 
mv partnership with Christ. He has lent me 
a little bit of the capital and lets me do my 
best with it, and by and by I am toshare in 
the dividends. I wouldn’t change it for Van- 
derbilt stock or J. Pierpont Morgan’s best pre- 
ferred. I haven't very much, but it never de- 
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preciates and the endorsement is good, the 
final profit immense. One of the promissory 
notes says to the Son, ‘I will give thee the 
uttermost parts of the earth for thy posses- 
sion,’ and we are partners with Him !” 

These and other thoughts, winged of the 
Spirit, came home to Mrs. Lowell. She came 
back to her house and it had never seemed 
more lovely, but the picture of the sorrowful 
child-widow came with her. She returned to 
her workin the parlour and dining-room ; it 
had lost its charm. The stony, white-faced 
woman, robbed of her darlings, rose up: before 
her. The great deeps of her ingratitude were 
broken up. How rich her outward life in 
freedom, in sunshine, in beauty, in comfort. 
in friends! Andtheinner life! What heights 
of intelligence, of culture, of purity lay be- 
tween her and the little bowed figure on the 
mud floor ! : 

And tben the life hid with Christ in God?! 
How much it meant! How unspeakably pre- 
cious her Saviour was! And the ‘‘ partner- 
ship’? that Mary had expressed in her own 
peculiar way—the fellowship, the co-working ! 
It was a partnership in the Kingdot of God, a 
fellowship and fellowheirship with its Leader, 
a co-working for its final triumph. Why had 
she never seen it all before? Why had she 
never followed Christe to those aplands of 
sacrifice, where she could look away to the 
advancing battle and get glimpses of the ulti- 
mate outcome. Was she not a part of that 
mystic ‘‘ body” of Christ, the fullness of Him 
who filleth all in all? 

*“Wherewithal shall I come before Him ? 
What, O what, shall I render?” was the cry of 
her awakened soul. Mary Holding’s prayer 
was answered ; Mrs. Lowell had ‘ her vision.’ 

‘‘T am awakened out of my sleep. I cannot 
rest until I have made some offering as a 
token of my gratitude.’ 

Heretofore Mrs. Lowell had given for the 
uplifting of the women of the world the frag- 
ments of her funds, the loose change of her 
comfortable income. Now, for the first time, 
she seized her book and wrote eagerly a check 
for asum that would haye rejoiced the heart of 
Mary Holding, and it was truiy a Thank- 
offering. + 
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ALWAYS HELPING OR HARMING. 


We are hourly helping or harming our 
fellows. We may not have a thought of one 
who is near us. We may not say a word, or 
give a look, kind or unkind, to him. Yet we 
may cheer and help him, or sadden and dis- 
hearten him, by our countenances as he looks 
at us, as we look at him. No one of us stands 
or falls to himself alone. Our influence is 
continuous. There are those who are con- 
stantly helping their fellows by their loving 
looks, or words. And there are those who are 
a constant cause of depression, by not being 
thoughtful to do this. What have you done 
for others in this way to-day ?—S. S. Times, 
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A LOVE-MESSAGE TO THE SORROWING. 


BY REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


This world is full of unhappy people, and in 
too many cases this misery is of their own 
making. Discontent isa disease of the heart, 
and is not dependent on external conditions. 


‘Some of the most miserable people I am ac- 


quainted with are surrounded with external 
prosperities, and some of my most sunny-souled 
friends have not much property except Jesus 
Christ and a good conscience in possession and 
heaven in reversion. A change of condition 
would be of small avail to thonsands of un- 
happy people; what they need is a change of 
heart. Theinward © Marah’’ must be sweetened. 

But it is not the willfully unhappy that I 
have in mind when bringing this love message, 
but those whose sorrows are not of their own 
causing—sorrows that come upon them by the 
permissive providence of God. 

If such words as ‘‘chasten’’? and ‘‘afflict ” 
and ‘‘correct’’? mean anything in the Bible, 
they certainly mean that our Heavenly Father 
does sometimes send troubles upon his own 
beloved children. ‘‘ As many as J love I re- 
buke and chasten’’—‘‘ whom the Lord loveth 


he chasteneth’’ ; these are just as plain state- 


ments as words can make them. 

The Psalmist faced this tremendous truth 
when lhe said, ‘* I was dumb, [ opeued not my 
mouth because thow didst it.’ How that fact 
alters the case! It is a blessed discovery we 
make when we discover God’s hand in any ex- 
perience of joy or any experience of sorrow. 
God did it. 

Hold that truth right before your eyes, my 
suffering friend, until you can read it through 
yonr tears, and you will learn two things. 

First, you will learn that there was a divine 
purpose in your affliction and there was no 
haphazard blunder in the stroke. How God’s 
dealings with you were wiseand kind you may 
not comprehend any more than your child 
comprehends the inner works of a clock when 
it reads the figure ‘* eight’? on the clock’s face 
and starts off for school. The mysteries of 
Providence we are not able to unravel, and if 
we attempt it, the silencing answer comes 
back, ‘‘ Be still and know that Tam God!’ 

The other thing for you to learn js that the 
God who **did i6” is nota blind tyrant, but a 
wise, tender, loving Father. That isa precious 
discovery, for we can bear almost anything if 
we are sure that love is behind it, Love never 
wrongs us. Love never robs us; never tor- 
tures us; never Jays on us a needless load. 


The wondrous love that “spared not his own’ 


Son, but delivered Him up for us all,’’ can be 
trusted under the heaviest blow or beneath the 
darkest cloud. 

You may say that you are terribly puzzled 
about your Father's dealings with you, but 
that difficulty arises froin the narrow and finite 
character of our minds. Here we only ‘‘ know 
in part’’—only a fragment of God’s purposes— 
and then we go off and question the whole. 
We judge God childishly—finding fault with 
the woven tapestries of His providence before 
they are finished in His loom. 
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Remember also that you are on the under 
side, the dark side, of the overhanging cloud 
of sorrow. While you may be weeping for a 
departed husband or a beloved child, tie may 
be up on the heavenly side of that cloud and be 
gazing on its overpowering brightness. Wrestle 
with that puzzle as hard as you will, you must 
be content to know only in part and the rest 
of it you “will know hereafter.’ 

_ Iam often impressed by the different ways 
in which different persons are atfected by sor- 
rows. Some seem to have no rallying power 
after a great affliction ; the wound never heals. 

On the other hand, trials that consume some 
persons only kindle others into greater exer- 
tions. ‘*This financial gale has carried away 
all your spars and swept your decks,” I once 
wrote tO an eminent Christian merchant after 
his bankruptcy, ‘‘but you have got enough 
grace stowed away in your hold to make you 
rich to all eternity.’? That brave servant of 
Christ repaired damages, resumed business, 
rallied his friends and ‘at evening time it 
was light.”’ 

The afflictions which are sent of God or per- 
mitted by Hiin are never intended for His 
children’s destruction, but for their discipline. 
The Shepherd casts His flock into deep waters 
to wash them, not to drown them. ‘* You will 
kill that bush if you put that knife into it so 
deep,’’? said a gentleman to his gardener. 
‘No, sir; Ido this every year to keep it from 
running all to leaves; pruning brings the 
ana Soe 

Pastors often find God’s faithful one bleeding 
under the knife, but afterward they yield the 
peaceable and precious fruits of righteousness 
and triumphant trust. Affliction is the costly 
school in which great graces are often acquired 
and from which grand characters are graduated. 

ITow is it that a genuine Christian yecuper- 
ates after being stricken down by a severe ad- 
versity or a sharp affliction? Simply because 
his graces survive the shock. for one thing, 
his faith is not destroyed. 

Whena ship is drifting toward a rock coast 
and cannot be kept off shore by her sails, she 
still has her anchor left, but if the cable snaps 
she is swept hopelessly on the rocks. So when 
your hold on God is gone, all is gone. The 
most fatal wreck than can overtake you In 
times of sorrow is the wreck of faith. 

But if in the darkest hour you can trust God, 
though He slay and firmly believe that He 
‘“chastens you for your profif,’? you are an 
chored to the very throne of love and will 
come off conqueror. 

Hope also is another grace that survives. 
Some Christians never shine so brightly as in 
the midnight of sorrow. One might have 
thought that it was all over with Joseph when 
he was sent to prison, or with John when he 
was exiled to Patmos, or with John Bunvan 
when he was locked up in Bedford jail. But 
they were all put in the place where they 
could be most useful. 

And that reminds me to say that vour sor- 
rows may be turned to the benefit of others. 
An eminent minister who was under a pecu- 
liarly severe trial said to me, ‘If I could not. 
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study and preach and work to the utmost, I 
should go crazy.’’ 

Active occupation is both a tonic.and sooth- 
ing sedative to a troubled spirit. Turn your 
sorrows outward into currents of sympathy 
and deeds of kindness to others, and they will 
become a stream of blessings. Working is bet- 
ter than weeping, and if you work on till the 
last morning breaks, you will read in that 
clear light the meaning of many of your sor- 
rows. 


“SUPPOSE THEE AND I MAKE A BE. 
GINNING.” 


The late William E. Dodge, sr., used to re- 
late that his honoured father, David Dodge, an 
earnest Christian, was once’in conversation 
with a Gevout and ardent Quaker, who, lke 
himself, immensely desired to hasten the 
triumph of Christ’s kingdom. 

They were dwelling upon the strange apathy 
of the Church; the inertness, dullness and 
sluggishness.of most Christians as to the salva- 
tion of souls, the progress of the Church and, 
in general, the glory of God on earth. 

They agreed as to the immeasurable import- 
ance of greater zeal, the sin of unbelief, of in- 
dolence in Christ’s service and the 1ustant de- 
mand that Christians should awake to agonizing 
prayer when the honest Quaker broke in, 
‘‘Friend Dodge, suppose thee and I make a 
beginning.”’ 

No better suggestion was ever made. The 
place to begin is here and the time now. 
Christians here on earth are not chiefly spec- 
tators to see how others work and the glorious 
results, but are themselves to be workers and 
co-workers with God. Aristotle says, ‘‘ The 
beginning is more than half.” Let every 
Christian who is deficient begin at once. 
Carpe Diem. ‘he time is short. If not “thee 
and I,’’ let it at least be, ‘‘1” now and here 
will inake a beginning.—£x. 


THE MOMENT OF DECISION. 
BY REV. LOUIS ALBERT BANKS, D:D. 


He was a bright young fellow and I loved 
him. J remember :as I sat in his own home 
and pleaded with ‘him to decide for Christ, 
thinking about the time when Jesus stood with 
that interesting young man in front of Him, 
whom the Master loved, and yet who went 
away with a frown.on ‘his brow. My young 
man was in the Valley of Decision. He ad- 
initted everything, expressed his purpose soon 
to become a Christian, but could not bring 
himself to feel the necessity of immediate 
decision. 

3ut | held-on, and finally said to him, as I 
grasped hhim by the hand: *‘ There must be a 
time when you:say, ‘I will.’ It is a pivot on 
which your life will swing. You never can 
start to be a Christian until vou come to that 
point. And it will never be easier than now. 
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If vou can’t do it now, there’s no reason to 
suppose that you ever can.’ 

We were looking into each other’s eyes. 
Suddenly I felt his hand grip on mine with 
great force, and I saw an electric flash in his 
eyes and an illumination come into his face as 
he said, ‘‘I will!’ He had made the great 
decision. 


. 


THE UNSPOKEN WORD. 


One evening, several years ago, I sat up 
until 1.30 a.m. answering a letter. My letter, 
a product of much self-pity, stated the situa- 
tion so clearly that my correspondent could 
have no doubt as to what I thought of her. 

It was long past midnight. I was worn with 
the strain on mind and body, then as I rose 
from my desk a wave of memory reminded me 
of my grandmother's reply to one who had 
called her to account. It was this :— 

‘“Now I know just what you think of me, 
but you have not the slightest idea of what I 
think of you.’’ 

With the memory came strength, and I 
burned up every scrap of what I had written, 
and never alluded in any way to the matter 
again. So great was the relief felt after this 
victory that several times afterward, when I 
had a grievance, I would write down the ex- 
pression of what I felt, and then immediately 
destroy what I had written. 

A greater victory has followed upon the first 
efforts toward self-control—namely, not even 
to express to myself my perturbed emotions. 
‘Of thy unspoken word thou art master, but 
thy spoken word is master of thee,’’ is an 
excellent rule to follow when writing letters.— 
N.Y. Observer. 


IF CHRIST SHOULD COME TO-DAY. 


Would you be glad to see him? Would you 
be ready to meet him? Is there nothing in 
your daily life that condemns you? Is your 
heart perfectly sincere in its motive? Jf you 
knew Jesus would be here to-morrow, what 
would you do? Is it all right between you 
and your brother? Have you said nothing to 
him or about him that you would like to take 
back before the Master comes? Are you sure 
your professed love for the church is not love 
of self-interest. 

Oh, what confusion! What embarrassment 
of soul there would be if it were written all 
over the sky to-night, in fiery letters, ‘‘ Get 
ready, all ye people; to-morrow the King is 
coming !”’ : 

Christian, take up the work you have laid 
down; forsake that sin that dogs your life; go 
seek your brother, whom you have wronged 
or who has wronged you; tear that un-Christ- 
like feeling out of your heart ; get ready now 
for the coming of vour King; for when the 
trumpet sounds, and the heavens open, and 
the procession starts from the throne, there 
will be no time to get ready. Get right with 
God and man before the sun goes down.— 
Selected. 
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THE BATTLE SONG OF MISSIONS. 


Our eyes have seen the glory of the breaking 
of the day ; 
Our ears have caught the bugle notes that 
_ come from far away ; 
We see the lights on mountain heights, in 
burning words that say, 
Prepare, prepare the way. 


We have heard the sound of marching feet by 


pagan temple wall ; 
We have seen’ in valleys dark and deep the 
heathen idols fall ; 
Where the Aztec bloody priests have stood, I 
hear the gospel’s call, 
For God is marching on. 


But the brave ones fall in every land, as the 
army marches by ; 
And the martyrs’ names from every strand to 
God for vengeance cry ; 
The air is filled with a heavenly band who 
bring salvation nigh. . 
For God is marching by. 


Hail to the soldiers, with shield and sword, 
who muster for the right ! 
Thev are clothed in the armor of His Word, 
and with the Saviour’s might ; 
For He comes, He comes, the risen Lord ; the 
light breaks through the night, 
His day is marching on. 


—Laura M. Latimer, “ In Friends’ Missionary 
Advocate.”’ 


PARAGRAPHS FROM SERMONS. 
BY REV. JOHN M. DAVIES, D.D. 


Character is not to be judged by the ability 
to write a book, or solve a problem, or succeed 
in business, or be free from immoralities. 
What a man is, and what he can do, are two 
distinctly different things, as a tree jtself is 
distinct from its capacity to bear fruit. The 
only clue to the. righteousness of individual 
character is the established disposition to do 
right, and this disposition is the product of a 
divine regeneration of the nature of man, just 
as the tree must be whole to bear good fruit. 
This is the essence of the Gospel, and without 
this regeneration man continues in sin and is 
unsaved. 


THE BEST LEGACY TO CHILDREN. 


Fortunes perish ; palaces moulder into ruin 3 
mercantile houses pass into oblivion ; pleasures 
are for the moment and vanish; society decays, 
but the dear children God gives into our love 
and care continue forever. 

This is an importané consideration why 
parents should regard it a far higher business 
to build up the spiritual character of their 
children than to make money, or_ pursue 
pleasures, or give their time and talents to 
social life, and thus neglect the divine treasures 
in earthen vessels the Lord has given them. 

It is a grander and holier right before God 
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to give the coming generation upright men 
and women than leave them perishable wealth 
and place in society, and the fear of God not 
in their hearts. Infinitely better to leave them 
poverty with God than riches and social power 
without God, if you cannot gain riches and 


. 


train them into godliness. 
A RIGHTEOUS LAW. 


Recently we read ina daily paper that the 
idea of law in the Christian religion should he 
relegated to the garret of antiquities, upon the 
assutaption that the intelligence and culture of 
this age are of too superior a character to be 
fettered longer with such ancient ideas as sin 
and its retribution. 

If sin were eliminated from Christian theo- 
logy, a Redeemer would be needless, and the 
needlessness of a Redeemer is precisely what 
this antagonistic spirit to evangelical Chris- 


tianity is seeking to establish in the popular 


mind, as that would break the force of any 
creed of fnture punishment. 

It would then follow that the Bible, pro- 
claiming what the superior intelligence and 
culture of the world had declared to be need- 
Jess, would cease to have any binding au- 
thority for the conscience or be a source of 
comfort to the troubled heart, and the same 
resistless logic would destroy every claim of 
authority in the Bible as a revelation from 
God. 

This degradation of the Holy Scriptures 
would make it a mere index of the current 
life of ancient centuries in Palestine and sur- 
rounding countries, and the light of the world 
would go down below the horizon of hope, 
and leave us in absolute darkness and despair. 


CHRISTIANITY AND UNSELFISHNESS. 


If Christianity had accomplished naught 
else in the world than the impulse and char- 
acter it has given to unselfishness, it has well 
earned a loyal place in our hearts. If we 
contrast the nations of the world where the 
unselfishness of the Gospel is tracing its elevat- 
ing and ennobling power with those nations 
where it does not prevail, we clearly see the 
unspeakable superiority of the civilization of 
the Bible. 

The Spirit of Jesus is the true and needed 
Spirit of the world. As long as‘the world is 
below the level of the life of Jesus, so long 
will the world need the Gospel to elevate it 
into the divine idea of an exalted and pure 
humanity, and no man or nation can rise into 
Jesus without partaking of his Spirit and be 
moulded bv it into his likeness. It is of the 
mission of Jesus to lift men above their selfish 
natures, to help men escape from their de- 
structive tyranny—to crush out selfishness that 
he may be enthroned in their hearts. 


Censure and criticism never hurt anybody. 
If false, they cannot hurt you unless you are 
wanting in manly character, and, if true, they 
show aman his weak points and forewarn him. 
against failure and trouble.— Gladstone. 
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THE CONTRIBUTION BOX AND THE 
PULP ERS 


BY REY. CHARLES M. SHELDON, D.D. 

The evening service was over, and the 
gexton had put out the last light, ‘closed the 
windows, locked the church door, and gone 
away. Avery dim light pervaded the room, 
but if was enough for the Pulpit to see the 
Contribution Box, which lay on the Com- 
munion Table. 

“What is the matter with you?’ said the 
Pulpit to the Box, which had begun to groan 

as soon as the sexton locked the door. 

“Oh, but Iam tired !’’ said the Box feebly. 

‘* What about?” asked the Pulpit ironically. 
* You seem to have a pretty easy time of it. 
You never carry any great weight.’’ 

‘¢ But that is just what makes me feel so 
bad,’ retorted the Box, rousing up and then 
falling back on the Table with a bang. ‘“‘I 
was made to carry a great weight, and it 
hurts my ambition not to be tested. How do 
you feel when the Pulpit is not ‘filled,’ but 
only ‘ occupied ?’” 

“Of course, [ don’t like it, replied the 
Pulpit hastily. ‘ But what do you suppose 
is the reason people don’t give you a chance to 
see what you can do?” 

““T' don’t know, I’m sure,’ “said. the: Box 
wearily. *‘Do you think you are doing your 
whole duty ?”’ 

‘‘ What more can I do?” replied the Pulpit 

sharply. ‘*I am sure I talk enough about 
eiving, and we take up some kind of an offer- 
ing every time the people come in here. What 
more can I do?” 

“Jf I were you,” said the Box positively, 
“‘J should give the people a sermon next 
Sunday on ‘Christian Wastefulness.’ Take 
last Fourth of July for example. Half the 
members of this church spent more money for 
firecrackers than they ever put into me on 
Sunday for the support of the gospel. What’s 
the use of fireworks anyhow? They don’t 
promote love of country. They are sheer 
waste, and ought to be — 

‘““There’s a difference of opinion on that 
subject,”’ interrupted the Pulpit. ‘ But, your 
point is a good one. I will think it over. 

‘“‘Then there is the unnecessary waste of 
Iuxurious clothes. If the church-members 
would, dress more plainly and be content to 
live more simply, a great deal of money would 
come to me that now goes into display that 
does no one any good.”’ 

‘**T believe that,”? murmured the Pulpit. 

“There are a lot of young people in our 
church, too,’ continued the Box, ‘‘ who think 
they cannot live unless they have so much 
candy and chewing-gum and soda-water and 
ice-cream and things” like those to fill up their 

stomachs after they have already had a good 
meal at home. It’s just sheer waste, and. the 
money spent for those things ought to be given 
to me.”’ 

‘‘They’re not so bad as tobacco,”’ said the 
Pulpit positively. 
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‘*No,’”’ replied the Box cautiously.  ‘ But, 
if we had the money next Sunday that the 
young people of this church are going to spend 
on candy this week, how much do you suppose 
we should get?” 

‘*T have no_ idea, 
little sleepily. 

‘Well, it would be several dollars, all to- 
gether, I am sure. Do you know what I 
wanted to do when oné uf those young people 
put a nickel into me to-night? I wanted to 
speak out, and say, ‘ Young man, is that all 
you are going to give to support the gospel, 
when ycu bought vour. Best Girl twenty-five 
cents’ worth of candy day before yesterday, 
and treated yourself to thirty cents’ worth of 
ice-cream and cake the day before that ?’ ”’ 

“ You don’t mean to say you would have me 
tell the young people they must never buy any 
ice-cream or candy, do you?” asked the Pulpit, 
waking up. 

“No, not that, But fifty-five cents for the 
stomach and a nickel for the gospel isn’t the 
right proportion for the young man, is it? 
Especially when the stuff he bought was not 
necessary for either health or happiness.”’ 

‘‘T call nickels a pretty good offering,’’ said 
a voice that seemed to come frem the floor. 

‘‘What’s that?’’ asked the Box, looking 
down over the edge of the Table. 

‘“T say I call nickels a pretty good offering. 
Vm only a Cent. I fell out of a churcli- 
member’s pocket when she took out her lace- 
edged handkerchief this morning. She was 
going to put me into the box when it was 
passed, and felt much annoyed all through the 
service because she couldn’t find me. She 
didn’t like to have the Box passed without 
people’s seeing her put something in.” 

‘‘Why wouldn’t it be a good plan,” said the 
Box, staring down and trying to see the Cent, 
fo petition the government to abolish coining 
cents and turn out nothing less than nickels or 
dimes ?”’ 

‘That wouldn’t help you any,” replied the 
Cent, shaking its head. ‘If the government 
did that, the people that put nothing but cents 
in the Box now wouldn’t put in anything then, 
and it would be a dead loss to the church.’’ 

‘“ Well, I feel ashamed of those church- 
metmbers,”’ said the Box. ‘‘They’re hardly 
‘worth a cent’ to the financial part of the 
work. I feel like rapping them over the 

knackles:every time I am passed to them and 
reminding them of the duty, privilege and 
joy of giving.” 

‘Why don't you?’’ asked the Pulpit very 
drowsily. 

‘““That isn’t what they need,’’ spoke up the 
Table sweetly. ‘lf the love of Christ does nos 
constrain them, they will never be good givers. 

hey are not really converted. That is what 
is the matter.’’ 

‘* Hear that?’’? said the Box to the Pulpit. 
*‘Tt’s not my fault they don’t give. 

But there was no reply, for the Pulpit. had 
dropped off to-sleep, and after trying several 
times to wake it up the Box, the, Txble, and 
the Cent did the same.—C. FE. World.; 
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HEATHEN CLAIMS OF TO-DAY. 


Amy Bixby walked slowly past the big 
mansion on the corner, looking toward it 
without seeming to do so. 

Jt was not until she had turned the corner 
farthest from the house that she said to her- 
self impatiently, ‘‘ Didn’t you promise to see 
every member ?’? 

Quickly turning, she soon reached the wide 
piazza, was admitted and a few minutes later 
was greeted by Mrs. J. Prescott Pratt, to retain 
whom in church work year after year had 
demanded the expenditure of more vitality on 
the part of Brightwood women than should 
be required for the conversion of a dozen 
people. 

‘‘Dear me, Amy,’’ she said; “‘aren’t you 
brave to face this wind? I suppose you have 
an ‘object,’ but don’t inention it until you get 
warm,.’” . 

‘‘{ndeed, I must,” replied the younger 
woman. ‘It is nearly dark, and I am calling 
on all our missionary women to pick up for- 
gotten dues, to start the new year with a clean 
record.”’ 

Mrs. Pratt’s face clouded. “ Are you sure I 
haven’t paid? ‘Seems to me I’ve paid mis- 
sionary money a dozen timesthis year. Well,” 
—she paused to bring a dollar from her desk— 
‘‘here itis; but you may cross off my name 
for next year. LD ve joined theclub and got 
on a committee, aud Mr. Pratt wants me to 
ride in his new auto when it’s pleasant.’ 

She laughed lightly, shaking a sofa pillow 
into more inviting plumpness as she leaned 
against it. 

Miss Bixby folded the bill mechanically 
ag she said, “Why, Mrs. Pratt, you don’t 
mean—” 

““Yes, Ido. I’ve been in a groove, and I 
need a broader outlook. I need a mental 
stimulant. My doctor is giving me a sort. of 
brain food now.’’ 

The caller forced back a smile, for the story 
of Mrs. Pratt’s ‘‘ brain food’’ was being circu- 
lated. 

“We just keep straining over the same old 
heathen,” continued the lady, ‘and we don’t 
get on any faster than my poor Indian out 
there on the lawn.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Pratt!’’ cried Amy. ‘ We are 
making wonderful progress, and the claims 
were never so great as they are to dav.”’ 

‘‘Claims? I object to the word. Dve given 
my dollar membership for twenty-five years, 
Amy, and my conscience ig clear. No ‘soul 
benighted’ has any ‘claim’—”’ 

Amy lifted her hand involuntarily. ‘‘ But if 
I can convince you to the contrary ”—then she 
paused in real perplexity. 

Mrs. Pratt rallied, realizing that she had 
spoken too strongly. ‘I’m open to conviction, 
I hope, but you’]l have to bring as many as 
seven ‘whys and wherefores” We had a 
speaker at the club the other day—Dr. Some- 
body—and he was so interesting. He said 
that women had seven reasons for doing 
things, and then he talked about the mystical 
seven. It was a beautiful meeting, and Mrs. 
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Ludlow, our president, wore a blue waist with 
lovely medallions spattered all over its 

at eae if I find seven claims *"—Amy began. 

ut you never can !’? 

‘Let me try, and if I do, you will have the 
meeting here?” E 

*“Oh_ yes, you can come once more, I sup- 
pose. Mr. Pratt always says our parlors are 
public property anyway.’ 

Amy was sensitively alive to Mrs. Pratt’s 
value in the eves of the society, and she 
eagerly responded, ‘Thank you ; and I will be 
ready with seven claims and seven women to 
give them. Good afternoon.” 

It was now quite dark, and as she hurried 
nomeward she asked herself, ‘Are there seven 
claims? And are there seven women ?”? 

Lifting her face toward the stars smiling 
down upon her she murmured, “Oh, for the 
sweet influence of the Pleiades in mv seven- 
fold task !”,—but her petition reached beyond 
the stars. t 

Before she slept, she had seen three of her 
seven women and had outlined her plan. 

It was a busy month, for the holidays were 
at hand, but seven busy women studied and 
thought and wrote*in the precious half-minutes 
so often uncounted. 

As for Mrs. Pratt, she forgot that she was to 
entertain the society until a note from Amy 
Bixby reminded her. hen she made ready 
in a martyr-like mood, for when one loses the 
spirit of unselfish service there is nothing that 
bores one like a religious duty. 

The purpose and program of this special 
meeting had been freely canvassed, and as a 
result thirty-eight members, instead of the 
usual~ dozen, stood their umbrellas in Mrs. 
Pratt's vestibule one stormy December after- 
noon. 

There was a hush of expectancy, aster the 
opening exercises, as Amy Bixby announced 
the program. 

“We have divided our subject, ‘Claims of 
To-day’—meaning the claims of foreign mis- 
sions upon; us—into seven topics,’’ she said. 
‘¢ These claims appeal to us as debtors, patriots, 
scholars, Christians, home makers, women and 
mothers. Those who have prepared papers 
will please read them in the order given.” 

“ A regular fusilade,’’ laughed Mrs. Merry. 

“Seven claims to offset one quit-claim.’ 
answered her friend, with a side-glance toward 
Mrs. J. Prescott: Pratt. 

Then Miss Pettigrew arose, tall, spare, with 
the strict integrity of a long line of Puritan 
ancestry visible in her very attitude. Thatshe 
could knowingly be indebted to anybody on 
the wide earth was unthinkable. 

But she began: “T have always supposed T 
was fairly honest, but Fam not; for, upon 
investigation, I find I have something which 
belongs to the heathen, and I hayen’t tried ag 
hard as I might to send it to them. 

‘“Pve always said, ‘We onght to send our 
Bible to the heathen,’ but FE find it’s their 
Bible. It’s their Heavenly Father’s will, and 
they have as much right to all the prophecies 
and commandments and promises as youand I 
have: 
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‘“They’re the lost heirs, and we’re the dis- 
honest inembers of the family who have kept 
the good news to ourselves and talked about 
sending our Bible to the heathen! We are 
their debtors, and their claim upon us has 
grown to a demand for their own.”’ 

With unsparing logic, Miss Pettigrew dc- 
scribed the great debt which the church had 
allowed to. accumulate through the ages. ‘‘ We 
don’t even pay théinterest,’’ she cried, smiting 
Mrs. Pratt’s piano with on2 sinewy hand ; 
““but God has given us the ability, aud He 
holds us responsible.” 


As she closed, more than one was ready to. 


echo Mrs. Merry’s words: ‘‘I feel as if I’d been 
on trial and found guilty.” 

The claim of foreign missions upon patriots 
had been shunnedas “dry,” but Amy Bixby, 
a trained teacher, had found wells of water far 
down beneath the surface. Her map, her clear 
explanation of our relation to other nations, 
historically, geographically, morally and spiri- 
tuallv, awakened new thought. 

‘tlow can foreign missions claim anything of 
a nation?” was the question as she began her 
argument, but as she closed Mrs. Proctor, 
whose position on the scliool board gave her 
words peculiar weight, said, with a deep-drawn 
sigh, ‘I never realized that it meant so much 
to be a *Canadian woman. I’ve really got to 
do more or move out.”’ 

Ernestine Huntley, a promising young 
writer, delightfully modern from the crest of 
her pompadour to the artistic sweep of her silk 
gown, began her talk of ten minutes by say- 
Hol 

““T thought my friend had given me a 
shallow subject, and for her sake I would give 
it a little shallow, goody-goody review. I said 
to myself, ‘What person in the wide world 
has a claim upon me simply because [ have 
laid hold upon the educational privileges 
which come te a Canadian girl ?? 

‘“But somehow I found heights and depths 
which Jured me on, until I just wanted to hand 
over my precious books to thos? women in 
China and India and Japan and say to them, 
“Come, let us learn our lessons together!’ I 
got so interested in Pandita Kamabai and Lila- 
vati Singh and Dr. Hii King Eng and Esther 
Kim Pak that I actually cried when I thought 
of the multitudes who might have stood beside 
them if they had hada little help. 

Wasn’t it wonderful that those girls in India 
felt their need of a higher education before 
they knew what it really meant? Audisn’t it 
a proof that the Bible awakens the intellect in 
a marvellous fashion ? 

*“Why, dearsisters,’’—the old-fashioned term 
slipped out “unconsciously—‘ to-day, when 
spiritual awakening is coming so rapidly to our 
mission fields, doesn’t God call upon us to give 
intellectual training also? The command to 
love God with the soul is no more. binding 
than to love Him with the mind. -When 
growth begins, it must go on according to the 
Jivine plan, whether the living thing be a 
rosebud or a young girl’s mind.” 


‘5 *Canadian is substituted for the word ‘*‘ American ”’ 
iin the original story. 
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So the girl continued with swift arguments, 
pleading for a recognition of the claims ol 
hungry intellects everywhere, until Mother 
Webb ejaculated in wondering sympathy, 
“Amen and amen !”’ 

Mrs. Templeton, the pastor’s wife, presented 
to-day’s claim upon Christians. After Ernest- 
ine’s eloquent plea, there was a feeling that 
the climax had been reached, for of course 
they all knew the claims upon Christians ! 
Didn’t they repeat the *‘Go ye into all the 
world”? text at nearly every meeting f 

But Mrs. Templeton had not burned mid- 
night oil in her husband’s study in vain. Be- 
ginning with Paul, she gave in outline the 
beautiful story of the Cross and its conquests, 
and it seemed new and fresh because her heart 
had been baptized with dew from on high in 
the silence of the night. 

Tn closing, she said, ‘‘ This story of missions 
is God’s great serial Jove story. Chapter after 
chapter’ has revealed, in a slow, painful style, 
Divine love seeking humanity ;. but we of to- 
day are reaching the climax. 

“* Since the Ecumenical Conference a few years 
since, the Holy Spirit has been stirring Chris- 
tian hearts ag never before. In conferences, 


conventions, young people’s assemblies, every- 


where, when foreign missions have been dis- 
cussed His voice has been heard saying, ‘ Fol- 
lowers of Christ, the time has come to join 
forces with the Overcomer! He is ready to 
gather in the nations!’ anda strange warmth 
has filled our hearts. What does it all mean ? 
It means that the claim upon Christians merges 
in to-day’s crusade and to-morrow’s conquest.”’ 

The silence which followed was broken by 
Mother Webb's faltering voice, leading in the 
old familiar verse which took on new meaning : 


‘*To serve the present age, 
My calling to fulfil, 
O, may it all my powers engage 
To do my Master’s will.’’ 


One of the ladies appointed to read a paper 
being absent, Mrs. Bliss combined the claims 
upon women and homemakers in her quiet, 
convincing argument. 

Years before, Mrs. Bliss had gone as a mis- 
sionary to China and had been forced back by 
failing health; but the fire upon her heart’s 
altar had never grown dim. Nowshe drew a 
vivid word picture, contrasting heathen women 
and homes with those of Christian lands. 

The ladies had heard many of these facts 
before and had been many times told that they 
owed all that was best in their lives to the 
teaching of the Gospel; but who can realize 
just what that means ? 

But this afternoon, when Mrs. Bliss stripped 
off oue by one the laws and customs which 
protected them, the sanctity of their homes, 
the religious life of the church, all intellectual 
and social privileges, the rights of wife and 
mother, the honour of woman as God’s fairest 
creation, and they saw sitting mute before 
them a Hindu widow in her helpless misery, 
a thrill of something akin to shame ran 
through their hearts. 

‘‘Dear Mrs. Bliss, they have claims upon us 
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just because we’ re women and they’re women !’”’ 
cried little Mrs. Stoddard, while Miss Adams, 
her eyes filled with tears, added, | ‘“T beg 
pardon for calling that a trite topic.” But 
was it the pale ex/missionary’s power which 
touched all hearts, or was it the felt Presence 
of the Holy One? 

Then Mrs. ‘Tracy, a true mother, from whose 
flock the only wee daughter had been taken. 
told them how, when her heart seemed break- 
ing, the Comforter came and filled it with un- 
utterable peace; how when the little white 
coffin was lowered into the flower-strewn grave 
she thanked God she was not a_ heathen 
mother. 

‘Oh, -E think’ of® suéh an one,’ with “her 
empty arms and aching heart, and long to tell 
her about my Jesus. Have heathen women a 
‘claim’ upon us as mothers? That seems a 
cold word. It is Christ’s claim, love’s claim, 
‘and it should be our joy to meet it 
to-day.” : 

Nothing had touched tenderest chords like 
this simple but sacred personal experience ; 
and it was a relief when Mother Webb, her 
soul upborne on wings of faith, prayed for 
grace and strength to bear the burdens of love 
so graciously laid upon them by the Heavenly 
Father. 

And was there a reaction after that wonder- 
ful program was finished? No, because there 
was so much more to be said on tie chosen 
topics and so many ‘‘claims’’ that even Amy 
Bixby had not thought of. 

“But £ should think you who talked and 
read so long would.be just exhausted, and I’m 
Sire you're ready for refreshments,’’ inter- 
rupted Mrs. J. Prescott Pratt, as she led her 
guests to the dining-room. 

*“ Exhausted!’ echoed Ernestine Huntley, 
with a happy Jangh, ‘1 feel as if I had been 
fed with heavenly manna.’’: 

“You have been,’ responded Amy Bixby, 
gravely, ‘‘and I suspect that even Mrs. Pratt, 
judging by her bewildered expression, has par- 
taken of a few crumbs and will be more of a 
‘missionary woman’ next year than she 
ever dreamt of being.’’— Woman's Missionary 
Friend. 
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ONE OF LIFE’S CORNER STONES. 


Recently a business acquaintance called my 
attention to a clerk in his employ, remarking 
that, at no very distant day, the young man 
would be taken into the firm. 

‘He is not only intelligent, but thoroughly 
honest,” said the merchant. ‘‘ One morning, 
eight years ago, I was riding on one of the 
Broadway electrics, and, wishing a_ paper, 
called a newsbov. The car was standing still 
at the time, and as the paper boys are not 
allowed on the cars of that line, the boy stood 
on the pavement while making change for the 
dime I had given him. Suddenly the two 
bells sounded, and the ear was off before the 
Jad could return the change or gain a footing 
‘on the running board. For an instant there 
was a race between the car and the boy, and 
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as it was the car that won, I remarked to my- 
self that my paper was a dear one. What was 
my surprise, a minute later to see the newsboy 
board the car and hand me my change. In 
another moment he was off again, but I caught 
sight of his number and remembered it. A 
month later I had occasion to discharge a boy, 
and the number of the lad who took pains to 
be honest came to my mind ; that day I hunted 
him up and engaged him. Honesty is his 
corner stone,and the structure he is raising 
will stand adverse winds. ’ 

The conversation brought to mind one or 
two other incidents that illustrated the same 
truth. 

A young man, salesman in a dry-goods 
house, was overheard to eall a customer’s 
attention to a flaw in a piece of goods that the 
purchaser had decided on; the sale was lost. 

“The cashier will settle with you, young 
man,’’ said the merchant, addressing the clerk ; 
“we shall not need you after to-day. You are 
paid to look after our interests, not that of our 
patrons.”’ 

.The discharged clerk applied at another 
house, and was asked for references. When 
asked why he was not working for his former 
employers, he told the facts of the ease. 

‘Call in the morning,’ said the merchant ; 
‘we may want you.’’ 

That day he saw the tradesman who had 
discharged the clerk for being too honest, and 
verified the young man’s words. ‘ He’s just 
the man I’m looking for,’’ said he; “he can’t 
be too honest for us.’’ 

Being too honest cost the young man one 
position, but it opened the way to another far 
more desirable. 

The lesson is one that every young man and 
young woman may well take to heart. There 
are thousands of choice positions to be won, 
and there are thousands of young people who. 
are striving to attain the heights. Integrity, 
industry and perseverance are the chief factors 
that make possible the realization of their 
splendid ambitions, but integrity is the greatest 
of all.—‘* The Morning Star.’ 


THE SUN PARLOR. 


What a mistake some Christians make who 
have no ‘sun parlor’? in their spiritual ex- 
perience! They live—or try to—down in the 
damp basement of depressing donbts and hard 
thoughts about God. No sunlight of the 
precious promises is permitted to steal into 
their despondent hearts. They sit there and 
nurse their griefs and coddle their complaints, 
until their faith gets mouldly and morose. If 
any of my readers are thus immured in a 
cellar, I would advise them to buy a sun 
parlor, and roof it over with plates of bright 
glass from the I03rd Psalm, and the eleventh 
chapter of Hebrews, and the fourteenth chap- 
ter of John. Then go up and live there 
awhile and enjoy the sweet warmth of a closer 
fellowship with Christ. You may catch some 
bright foretastes of heaven from that “ coign 
of vantage,” and your sighs will be turned 
into songs of gladness. 


Young People’s Societies. 


ASSEMBLY’S PLAN OF STUDY, 1904. 


January.—‘ What are our Young People’s Societies 
doing for the missions of our Church? How can they 
JO nore ?”’ 

February.—Pioneer work in the Maritime Provinces. 

March.—Missions among Lumbermen. 

April.—Pioneer work in Quebec, 

May.— What is being done for the Chinese in Canada? 

June.—Pioneer work in Ontario. 

July,—Our Church’s work among the European im- 
migrants in the Northwest. 

August.—John Calvin and his teaching. 

€eptember.—Recent work in North Formosa, 

Cctober.—The relation of. baptized chiidren to the 
Chureb, 

November.—The life of MacKenzie, of Korea. 


December.—The catholicity of Presbyterianism. 


OUR PIONEERS. IN THE MARITIME 
PROVINCES. 


BY DR. ROBERT MURRAY, HALIFAX. 


“¢ Our. fathers, where are they, the faithful 
and wise ? 
They are gone to the mansions prepared in 
the skies ; 
With the ransomed in glory forever they 
sing, 
All worthy the Lamb, our Redeemer and 


king !”’ 


Thank God for the strong and brave men 
who sowed the seed of the Gospel along our 
rugged storm-beaten coasts, and in our forests 
and in our fertile valleys, while yet there were 
no roads or bridges, and but rough and uncer- 
tain means of communication by sea or land. 
Thanks be to God for the faithfal minister 
and his courageous wife; and for the good men 
and true who kept the flame alive before any 
Ininisters came amongst us. These humbleand 
loyal Christian men were the ever-ready help- 
ers of our pioneer ministers. Perhaps few of 
the names of these men are remembered to- 
day, but they are not forgotten before God. 
They helped greatly to sow the seed and to 
gather in the sheaves: 

The first known Presbyterian to labour in 
the sea provinces was the Rey. James Lyon, 
from New Jersey. His ‘‘parish”’ was exten- 


sive, embracing the counties of Cumberiand 
and Colchester. He also took an interest in 
Halifax and Lunenburg. JTIe took part in the 
ordination of good old Father Comingoe in 
1770. It was laid upon him to address the 
newly ordained minister and also the delega- 
tion from the Lunenburg Church. He re- 
turned to the older colonies and was settled 
at Machias, Maine. 

Another early pioneer was Samuel Kinloch, 
who laboured with success at Truro and other 
localities from 1766-69, after which he returned 
to Scotland. 

In 1766 the Rey. James Murdoch came to 
Nova Scotia from Jreland. For a short time 
he preached in Halifax in the chureh which 
afterwards became St. Matthew’s. Ile re- 
moved to Horton and ministered for twenty 
years to a widely scattered congregation, em- 
bracing whole counties. In the closing years 
of his life he ministered to the people of 
Musquodoboit, Stewiacke and Shubenacadie. 
He was most diligent in preaching and in 
visiting lis widely scattered flock. At the age 
of fifty-five he began a journey which ended in 
his being drowned in the Musquodoboit River, 
into which he was supposed to have fallen 
when seized by an epileptic fit. So ended 
here a toilsome, troubled, arduous life. 

We have already named an honoured pioneer, 
Bruin Romcas Comingoe, a pious, earnest, elo- 
quent man, mighty in the Scriptures—a fisher- 
man, a man of no special academic training, 
but taught of God. His labours among his 
Dutch fellow countrymen were invaluable. 
For fifty years he discharged the duties of a 
minister and died in 1820 at the age of ninety- 
six. His name is still fragrant among the peo- 
ple of Lunenburg. 

Space will not allow me to do justice to 
such pioneers as Daniel Cock and David Smith 
and Hugh Graham. These brethren took a 
leading part in organizing the Presbytery of 
Truro, the first regular Presbytery formed in 
Canada. Two elders, Jolin Johnston and John 
Barnhill, assisted in forming this, the first 
Presbytery in British America, where we have 
now fifty-five. Messrs. Cock, Smith and 
Graham were located in the same county—that 
of Colchester. ; 
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In 1784 there came to Nova Scotia, after 
much persecution.and hardship in the U.§&. A., 
the Rev. George Gilmore, an Irishman, an 
ardent loyalist who lost.all his property in the 
United States.on account of his clinging to his 
King and country. His labours were chiefly 
in Hants county. Because of the hardships 
and losses he had endured in the United States 
the British Government conferred on him a 
pension for life of forty pounds sterling a year. 

The Presbytery.of Truro was formed on the 
26th June, 1786. The good men who formed 
this Presbytery laboured hard and encoun- 
tered privations and difficulties hard for us to 
realize, but lived on .an average to be seventy 
years of ave. 

Of all our pioneers Dr. James MacGregor 
and Dr. Thomas MacCulloch were the most 
notable. The Rey. James MacGregor came 
from the Highlands .of Scotland, and landed 
in Nova Scotia in 1786. He was able to 
preach in Gaelic as well as in English. He 
was the first minister to labour continuously 
among the people, mostly Highlanders, of the 
County of Pictou, and his labours extended to 
Prince Edward Island, Cape Breton and por- 
tions of New Brunswick. 

By most of the people he was welcomed 
with enthusiasm and his ministrations were 
very highly prized. But there was a morally 
uncouth minority who ‘had no wish to see 
among them a messenger of the Gospel, a wit- 
ness for truth and righteousness. The people 
were then extremely poor. Dr. MacGregor 
shared their poverty, their jiardships, and, as 
far as possible, made their joys and sorrows his 
own.. He was joined in 1795 by the Rev. 
Duncan Koss, who also could preach in Gaelic, 
and whose services were .at .all times valued 
very highly. 

The Presbytery of Pictou was formed in 
1795. It so happened that the Presbytery of 
Truro was formed mainly -of ministers of the 
“*Burgher’’ connection in Scotland, and the 
Presbytery of Pictou of the anti-Burgher con- 
nection. <At-first these brethren were shy of 
each other. But in course of time they re- 
cognized the dangers of disunion and. cor- 
dially united, .and their .old divisions were 
buried in oblivion. 

Dr. McCulloch -arrived at Pictou in 1803. 
His coming greatly strengthened the hands of 
those who were battling bravely for the Gos- 
pel. He was a preacher, an evangelist, but his 
Providential mission was to promote the educa- 
ition of the people. ‘This Dr. McCulloch did by 
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first establishing an academy at Pictou, and in 
connection with the academy a seminary for 
the training of a native ministry. This was 
the first Presbyterian Seminary in Canada. It 
was the origin of what is now the Presbyterian 
College at Halifax. ; 

The Rev. Peter Gordon was the first Pres- 
byterian minister settled in Prince Edward 
Island. Shortly after him came the Rey. Dr. 
John Keir, for many years an honoured pro- 
fessor. Dr. MacGregor and his associates saw 
the work of the Lord prospering in their hands. 

Afterwards the Church of Scotland gent a 
number of able ministers to Pictou county, to 
Cape Breton, to Prince Edward Island and 
New Brunswick. These also were abundant 
in labours. After the disruption of 1843 the 
Free Church sent many valued ministers to 


these provinces. 


In 1817 the Synod of the Presbyterian 
Church ef Nova Scotia was formed by a union 
of the then existing Presbyteries. In 1860 
the Free Church and the Presbyterian Chureh 
of Nova Scotia were united, and in 1875 the 
churches in the Maritime Provinces united with 
the Presbyterian Churches in the other pro- 
vinces, thus forming the ‘ Presbyterian Church 
in Canada.” 

In 1846 the Synod of the Presbyterian 
Church in Nova Scotia sanctioned the starting 
of a Foreign Mission, and appointed a Foreign 
Mission Committee. Rev. Dr. Geddie was ap 
pointed as the Synod’s missionary, and he 
sailed for the South Pacific—the first missionary 
sent from any British colony to originate a 
mission to the heathen. 

Thus in the Maritime Provinces took place 
the first ordination jn the Presbyterian 
Churches in Canada—that of Bruin Romeas 
Comingoe in 1770; the first Presbytery in 
Canada was organized at Truro, 1786 ; the first 
theological seminary was established at Pictou 
by Dr. McCulloch ; the first Union was formed 
in 1817; the first colonial Foreign Mission was 
started—that of Dr. Geddie to the New 
Hebrides. 

Dangers, difficulties, numerous and very 
formidable, had to be encountered and over- 
come. Foundations were well laid, aud it has 
pleased the Head- of the Church to bless 
abundantly the seed sown by His faithful 
messengers. 


Our fathers did their work and have entered 
into rest, leaving to us a heritage of work done 
and work to do. Let us, like them, be faithful. 
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A BURMAN TRAGEDY IN 1876. 


BY REV. JOSEPH S. ADAMS, HANYANG, CHINA, 


The town of Bhamo, Upper Burma, was in 
holiday attire. Meu, women and children in 
their brightest silks—laughing, joking, shout- 
ing—were wending their way to the south gate 
of the city. 

The day was superb; the sun shone down 
from cloudless skies. The brown, thatched 
bamboo houses, on both sides of the dusty 
roads, were half hidden in flowering shrubs. 
Tall trees—teak, plantain, mango, bamboo 
and others of many tones of green—cast a wel- 
come shade upon the crowds. 

Through the trees, toward the south, glimpses 
of the beautiful Irrawadi River were seen. 
The broad surface was dotted here and there 
with canoes, bearing companies of men and 
women on to the place ‘‘ without the gate,” 
where three unfortunate men, each a con- 
demned criminal, were to pay the last stern 
penalty of the law. 

Pushing our way through the people we 
reach the execution ground. A rew feet apart 
we see three tall crosses of strong bamboo, to 
which the prisoners will be bound, after which 
they are to be disembowelled and left slowly to 
die. Gaming-tables are spread on every side. 
Stalls for the sale of fruit and other refresh- 
ments are doing a busy trade. Little groups of 
people are gathered, squatting on the ground, 
chatting gaily, waiting for the arrival of the 
pilitary with the unfortunate prisoners. 

Lingering there, our thoughts were led back 
to the days of old, when the Son of God, for 
our redemption, suffered ‘‘ without the gate,”’ 
even as these who were thus to die, lest their 
blood should defile the city How the hard- 
ness of heart, the contempt of human pain and 
anguish shown by these careless ones remind 
us of the enemies who surrounded the blessed 
Saviour in the last dark hour of suffering ! 

In the distance a procession is seen advancing 
from the south gate. The golden umbrellas— 
sign of the roval authority of the Woon 
(Governor) of Bhamo—are gleaming in the 
sun, Soldiers with swords and spears guard 
the wav. Thecrash of gongs drown the shrill 
lamentations of the women and children some- 
where in the crowd. 

The prisoners, heavily chained, bearing 
marks of cruel torture, are carried along and 
thrown down, each at the foot of his own 
cross, Poor fellows! for stealing a few pounds 
of the king’s cotton, to pay such a_ fearful 
price; but it was a crime committed against 
the KING ! ; 

How hopeless the doomed men were. Vain 
the strong wrestling with the powers against 
them. Crueland hard were the hearts around. 
There was no reprieve. 

A woman cast herself down upon one of the 
prisoners—only a poor Burmese woman ; vet 
love refused to part with its dear object. She 
was his wife,and with strong erving and tears, 
pleaded for mercy. Of what avail is woman’s 
love to deliver from death? The stern-faced 
soldiers dragged her away with blows and 
curses, and thrust heramong the crowd. 
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The Woon stood, unconcerned, smoking a 
cigar, and now gave a command in quick, im- 
perious tones. A pompous secretary knelt 
before him and began reading the death- 
warrant. The executioner and his assistants 
knelt also, with ropes and swords ready for the 
deadly work. The crowd pressed heavily 
upon the ring of soldiers, anxious to see every 
detail of the awful scene. The reading is 
ended. The executioner begins to remove the 
chains before binding the criminals upon the 
crosses. The victims groan bitterly, and wildly 
Jook around for help which cannot reach them. 

What does this great shouting mean? The 
Woon has dropped his cigar in astonishment. 
The “Tsitkay,” or captain of the soldiers, 
orders them to “ Beat, beat, the dogs who dare 
to interfere !’? But the ring is pushed aside by 
the swaying crowd, which opens to pass a 
troop of yellow-coated Buddhist priests. 

They have been suinmoned by the panting, 
disheveled, heart-broken wife, who turned to 
them for the mercy she could not find else- 
where. The priests threw their yellow robes 
over the prostrate, half dead, tortured men. 
They face the Woon, who rages about, livid 
with anger. They claim their ancient privi- 
lege of saving the lives of men condemned to: 
die, even from the power of the King himself. 

The people shout as the Woon retires with 
his soldiers, cursing sullenly, for he knows he 
must not defy the priesthood. 

*‘Life! life! life!’ is the cry of the rescued 
men. How welcome the coming of the priests 
to these who were ‘‘condemned already !” 
How opportune the swift messenger of love to 
those who were able to save! How safe the 
covering of the yellow robe ! 

Triumphantly the priests bore the three men 
to their monastery, first to feed and restore 
them after the awful ordeal through which 
they had passed ; then they were to shave the 
head and wear the yellow robe which saved 
them—saved to serve the Buddha of whose 
merit they knew the value. 

The rescued men could no longer return to 
the old life. They retained their families 
while yet serving the monastery. If for any 
reason one should resume civilian dress, he 
threw aside the protection of Buddha, and any 
man might slay him. Only while abiding 
under the sacred vellow robe was he safe. 

A striking illustration of the protecting 
power of the blood shed on Calvary for the re- 
demption of the world; a. reminder, too, of 
the danger of going back to the old life and 
neglecting that great salvation. 

The progress of the Kingdom of the Prince 
of Peace among these interesting Burmese is. 
one of the most fascinating stories of modern. 
missions.— Missionary Review of the World. 


Robert Browning used to tell a story about a 
girl in their lodgings, somewhere in Italy, who 
regularly stole their tea, which they bore with, 
but rebelled when they found that she stole 
their candies in order to burn them bofore a 
little shrine in expiation of her sin m stealing 
their tea. 


The Children’s Pages. 


THE MOTIVE GLORIFIES THE ACT. 


Nothing so degrades our toil as the constant 
thought of the pay we shall receive for doing 
it. If this is liberal we are apt to be cheerful 
and deft-handed; if it is meager and stinted 
we gruinble and move toitasslaves. But, if 
we ounce realized that our work was with God, 
how eager, how quick, how strenuous would 
be our endeayours, that we might not disap- 
point nor fail Him. Since companionship with 
the great and good is always a joyful thing, it 
would put a song on our lips if we realized 
the blessed copartnership in our toils of God. — 
Rey. F. B. Meyer. 
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THE MAGIC SKIN. 


In a fable the magic skin gave its wearer the 
power to get anything he wanted; but eyery 
time he got his wish the skin shrank and 
squeezed smaller until, by-and-by, with the 
last wish life itself was crushed out. The 
magic skin is selfishness. It is a great thing 
to learn to say ‘‘No”’ to one’s self, instead of 
indulging every whim and wish, even though 
there be nothing sinful in it. There was no 
wrong in Moses inheriting the royal treasures 
and enjoying the pleasures of Egypt, so far as 
they were not in themselves sinful ; but he had 
higher work to do, and these would have been 
hindrances, so he gave them up. He was like 
Jesus in that he ‘‘ pleased not himself.’’—Ex. 


BREAKING INTO PRISON. 


A convict tried to escape from jail a short 
time ago, not very far from the writer’s home. 
Ife had managed to obtain and secrete a file, 
and with it he filed the ball and chain from 
his ankles. He watched his chance, and got 
past the guards. They fired at him when he 
was seen beyond the walls, but he dodged the 
bullets, and reached a piece of woods in safety. 
There was no shelter near, it began to rain, 
and searching parties were sent after him. 
Drenched, hungry, and hunted, he fled on, 
but only to fall into the hands of the pursuers 
before the third dav. All he gained by his 
flight was heavier chains and an additional 
year of imprisonment. 

{Te was an undoubted criminal, and his 
original sentence was a just one. If he had 
succeeded in his escape it would only have 
ended in his doing more evil. There was no 
sympathy to be felt for him. But his desperate 
attempt to get away sets one thinking of all 
the efforts that prisoners have made, in history, 
to get free from cells and chains. Some of the 
most interesting stories in the world are about 
escapes from prisons. | 

As a rule, though, the prisoner does not get 
away. Only a small proportion of captives 


ever succeed in escaping from their jailers, and 
of those who escape, only a few evade the hue 
and cry after them. Some celebrated prisoners 
have made one escape alter another, only to 
be tracked and captured again and again. It 
is not easy to win free from prison walls. 

But what would we think of a person who, 
60 to, speak, broke into prison, instead of 
breaking out of it? Are there any stories of 
people who determined to be captives, and 
made themselves so, though they were free, 
and could have stayed free? The very idea 
seems absurd ; and yet the thing not only has 
happened in the past, but happens every day 
In the present. 

There is a fourteen-year-old boy, for instance, 
round the corner, who has a good home, a 
common school education, and all the freedom 
a.boy can have. But he is picking up bad 
habits, and riveting their chains upon him. 
The other day he was brought up in court for 
stealing some money. His father tried his best 
to hush: the case up, but the law had to take 
its course. 

The judge did all he could to prevent the 
lad from going to prison. He committed him 
to the care of a probation officer, and talked 
most solemnly to him, warning him against 
further dishonesty. 

But the boy cares nothing for rebukes and 
warnings. This week again, a charge was 
made against him of taking money. It looks 
as though no one will be able to keep that boy 
out of prison in the end, 

There are other prisons, not of stone and 
steel, with bolts and bars ; but prisons just the 
same, that other lads are voluntarily breaking 
into. 

There are the chains and slavery of drunken- 
ness. A boy may be taught how dangerous 
it is to drink; his parents may strive with 
him; his teachers may do their best for him ; 
and yet, in his folly, he loafgs on the saloon 
corners, and drinks over the bar, and fastens 
the habit on himself day by day. By his own 
will he goes into bondage, and he will not 
listen to those who would keep him free. 

The lad who determines to smoke cigarettes 
ig another voluntary prisoner. It does not 
matter that the State makes laws to preserve 


‘him from such captivity ; he evades the law, 


and is eager to be a slave. 

Yet the saddest thing of all is that the time 
comes, when, in their chosen captivity, they 
suddenly realize that they are prisoners, and 
feel the impulse to escape—and cannut! The 
cell door is locked; it is too late for any but 
the most determined and resourceful to escape. 

Why break into prison at all? The Bible 
tells us to stand fast in the liberty wherewith 
Christ has made us free. Freedom is our birth- 
right, as children. of God. Shall we follow 
God’s law of liberty, or make ourselves 
prisoners instead ?—Ex. 
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THE FARMER AND THE QUEEN. 


There is a story of a talk which Queen 
Victoria had with a farmer who had invented 
an improved plow. The Queen began’ by 
asking what he thought of the improvement. 

‘Well, vour majesty, I had it in my head 
for a long time betore it would come straight. 
[ saw what was wanted plain enough, but I 
couldn’t make out how to get at it. So at last 
I made it a matter o’ prayer ; and one morning 
the whole thing came into my mind like a 
flash.’ 

“Why, Mr. Smith,” interrupted his royal 
listener, ‘‘do you pray about your plows?” 

‘Why, your majesty, why shouldn’t 1? My 
Father in heaven, he knew I was in trouble 
about it, and why shouldn't I go and tell him? 
I mind of one of my boys when he was a teeny 
littke mite. [ bought him a whip, and very 
pleased he was with it. Well, he came to me 
one day, crying as if his little heart would 
break. He’d broken the whip, and he brought 
it to me. Well, now, your majesty, that whip 
was nothing to me—it only cost eighteen-pence 
when it was new—but it was something to see 
the tears running down my little boy’s cheeks. 
So I took him on my knee, and I wiped his 
tears, and I kissed him and comforted him. 
“Now, don’t you cry, my. boy,’ says 1. Vil 
mend the whip, I will, so that it?ll crack as 
loud as ever, and IJ’ll buy a new one next 
market-day.’ Well, now, don't you think our 
Father in heaven cares as much for meas I for 
my bov? My plow didn’t much iatter to him, 
but I know quite well my trouble did.’’— 
‘* Parish and Home.”’ 


TWO KINDS OF READING. 


A young boy found that he could read with 
interest nothing but sensational stories. The 
best books were placed in his hands, but they 
were not interesting. One afternoon, as he was 
reading a foolish story, he overheard someone 
say : “© That boy is a great reader ; does he read 
anything that is worth reading?”’ 

‘“No,’’? was the reply ; ‘* bis mind will run 
out if he keeps on reading after his present 
fashion. He used to be asensible boy, till he 
took to reading nonsense and nothing else.”’ 

The boy sat still for a time, then rose, threw 
the book into the ditch, went up to the man 
who said his mind would run out, and asked 
him whether he would Jet him have a good 
book to read. 

* Will you read a good book if I will let vou 
have one?”’ 

TASS SITs, 

“It will be hard work for you.’ 

**T will do it.” ; 

‘Well, come home with me, and I will lend 
you a good book.” 

He went with him, and received the volume 
the man selected, 

‘«There,’’? said the man, ‘‘read that, and 
coine and tell ine what you have read.’’ 

The lad kept is promise. He found it hard 
work to read simple and wise sentences, but he 
persevered. The more he read, and the more 
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he talked with his friend about what he read, 
the more interested he became. Ere long he 
felt no desire to read the feeble and foolisl. 
books in which he had formerly delighted. He 
derived a great deal more pleasure from read- 
ing good books than he ever derived from 
reading poor ones. Besides, his mind began 
to grow. He came to be spoken of as an in- 
telligent, promising young man, and_ his 
prospects are bright for a successful career. 
He owes everything to the reading of good 
books and to the gentleman who influenced 
bim to read them,.— Ex. 


ONE WON. 
BY REY. F. W. MURRAY, UPPER MUSQUODOBOI1, N.S. 


** Tom, I learn you’re quite a church worker ; 
would you mind telling me what started you 
in this direction?’ said a friend to a young 
Canadian who was in business in New York 


~ and just home for a holiday. 


‘“‘ Well,’ said Tom, ‘*it was only a little 
thing that seemed to start me, and vet I sup- 
pose that it wasn’t a little thing after all. 

‘¢ Soon after I went to New York I wandered 
out one Sunday morning for a stroll. I knew 
nobody and knew nothing at all about any of. 
the churches. 

‘‘In passing one of the churches T saw an 
usher standing in the door. He gave me a 
pleasant bow, and, as it was not far from 
church-time, I walked in. I had nowhere: 
else to go. 

‘*The singing was good and the preaching 
was quite interesting. But nothing specially 
struck me till as I was passing out the pastor 
shook hands with me and asked me to stay a 
few minutes, he wanted to see me. An usher 
took me tothe parlour. In a few minutes the 
pastor came in, and asked me my name and 
where I boarded, and what I worked at. He 
took it all down im his note-book. 

‘At the evening service I didn’s go to 
church, but in the eleven-clock mail the next 
morning [ received a card from the pastor, 
saving he had’ missed me at the evening service 
and that he would call. on me the same even- 
ing at eight o’clock. 

‘ET stayed in and he came round and stayed 
half an hour, and got me to premise to be at 
prayer-meeting Wednesday nighbt.. I went 
partly against my inclination, but he was so 
kind f felt obliged to go. He invited me to 
service and his Bible class next Sunday. 

** Well, it ‘went on from that. In a few. 
Sundays the Superintendent asked me to take 
a class, and Pve settled. down. into an old 
chureh worker now.’” 

This young man is now a trusted worker in 
one of New York’s ‘‘ people’s churches’’ and 
a heavy contributor to it. He is a success from 
«a business: standpoint, but of-much. greater 
value to the moral life of the city. 

The pastor who found hitn was doing what 
many @ faithful pastor is doing in his com- 
munity—adding to the strength and stability 
of society in developing young people in Chris- 
tian character and usefulness.—@. #. World.. 
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FRED'S ‘“‘* THOROUGH.” 


“Sue,” said her brother, ‘IT wish you would 
sew up the glove where you mended it before. 
It’s all ripping out again. You didn’t make a 
good job of it.”’ 

** T sewed it well enough,’’ said Sue, inspect- 
ing the glove, but I guess I didn’t fasten it 
thoroughly enough at the end. That’s where 
the trouble came. Yes, ll be thorough with 
it this time.” 3 

«Thorough ”? is a good word,’’ said mother. 
**A great deal of the trouble in the world arises 
from the lack of it.’ 


- 3 9 ‘ 
“’Yes,’’ said Sue. ‘' While we are talking 


~ abont it, Fred, I want to remind you that you 


didn’t fasten that bracket in my room thor- 
oughly the other day. The nail on one side 
came out. There was a little vase of flowers 
on it. It fell down and was smashed. The 
water spoiled half a dozen or so of books that 
were on the table under it.”’ 

“Too bad, Sue, 1’m really sorry. The next 
thing Ido for you, you'll see I’ll do it thor- 
oughly.’’ 

“The same to you,’’ said Sue, with a smile, 
as she handed him his glove. 

“T wish yon would run ont and close the 
side gate, Fred,’’ said his mother. “ Nora did 
not fasten it thoroughly when she came jn, and 
it?s swinging loose.”’ 

Another ‘thorough.’” 

“I'll close the gate said Fred. ‘‘I’m just 
going out to rake up the leaves in the yard. 
Jt will be a good day’s work, I tell you—well 
worth the quarter father’s going to pay me for 
it. But I want the quarter, so [’m glad to do 
teu 

‘Let it be thorough work,’’ said mother ; 
“no neglected corners, no leaves left among 
the bushes.”’ 

“Toward night Fred raised himself from 
stooping in a corner and Jeaned on the broom 
he had brought to neatly supplement his work 
with the rake. 

“Whew! my back aches, and my hands 
smart. But I think I’ve made good honest 
work of this. Mother,’ he called, ‘* please 
come out here and look. There, now—you 
don’t see any sliglited spots about here, do 

ou?”’ 

‘Tt is beantifully done,’ said mother. ‘‘I 
fancy the grass and bushes look eager to grow 
with such encouragement. But how about 
that corner over there ?”’ 

‘Oh, that is my pile of leaves. Of course, 
they are not going to stay there. I’m tired 
and want to go in and read, so I’m going to 
wheel them away in the morning.” 

“Tsthat ‘thorough ?’’’ asked the mother. 

“Yes, as faras it goes. There’s not a bit of 
harm in leaving them till the morning.’’ 

In the night a, strong wind arose. Fred 
looked from his window in the morning to see. 
with great vexation, the leaves he had so care- 
fully gathered swept in every direction over 
the Jawn. 

‘© Well, there’s another day of my vacation 
gone. Isupposeit served me right.” 
a word of complaint, he went over the ground 
again. Mother came out as he was wheeling 


t? 
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away the last load of leaves. 

her with a half rueful smile, saying: 
‘**Thorough,’ is a pretty good word 

mother.”—*‘ The Youth’s Evangelist.” é 


Be looked up at 


MOODY’S CHILDHOOD. 


Among the wisest words ever spoken by Mr. 
Moody were those spoken at his mother’s 
funeral, when he told how this good Christian 
woman made her boys go to church regularly. 

‘‘And it did not turn us against going to 
church,” said Mr. Moody. ‘It seldom does. 
any more than sending boys and girls to school 
turns them against education, or requiring 
them to*practice on the piano turns them 
against music.’ Jn commenting on the above, 
an exchange remarks : 

‘‘There is a good deal of foolish sentiment 
on this subject of ‘turning children against 
chureh-going.’ About the surest way to do 
that is to turn them over to their own devices 
on Sunday until they are past the age when 
habits are easily formed. They will be turned 
against church-going pretty effectually by that 
time. 

“¢Train up a child in the way that he 
should go,’ is old-fashioned advice ;’ but some- 
how the moderns have conspicuously failed 
in their efforts to improve apon it.”’ 


BUSINESS HONOUR. 


‘TI chanced to be walking down street,’’ says 
an artist, ‘‘during that hard storm we had a 
few weeks ago. The wind struck a small 
newsboy about eight years old and scattered 
his papers right and left in the mnd. As he 
picked up the few that were near him I heard 
him say, § Dat busts me!’ 

‘For some foolish reason I laughed, prob- 
ably at the odd speech. 

‘*Tnrning on me, he asked savagely, ‘ Wot 
yer laffin’ at?’ 

“*¢Not at you, my boy,’ I hastened to ex- 
plain, and then to put myself right, I said, 
‘Here’s half a dollar to start you in business 
again.’ 

“He thanked me. ‘ You ain’t such a bad 
guy,’ he said, as he scooted in the direction of 
Park Row. 

‘*This was not the last I saw of him. AsI 
was hurrying to reach the ferry, I heard the 
patter of feet. He overtook me and asked 
breathlessly, ‘Say, mister, do you go by dis 
way every night ? 

“ «No, I said, ‘I don’t live in this city. 
Why ?’ 

*¢¢? Cause,’ he explained, ‘I want ter give you 
a paper every night till I squares meself wid 

rouse.’ ”’ 

That boy had the makings of an honourable 
and successful business man. 


Hope and work and pray for the best, be 
ready for the worst, accept what God sends. 
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A BEAUTIFUL FACE. 


* Mother,’’ said Emily Rand, slowly, as she 
placed an empty jelly tumbler and unsoiled 
napkin on the dining-room table, ‘‘ you haven’t 
an idea how much I enjoy going up to Aunt 
Hepsev’s.”’ 

‘* Did she seem as bright and well as usual, 
dear??? asked Mrs. Rand, anxiously, as she 
hurriedly Jaid the cloth for the noonday meal. 

“IT think so, mother, and she was delighted 
with the bread and jelly.” 

“‘T imagine Aunt Hepsey’s gratitude, which 
is always so genuine, is the secret of my little 
girl’s pleasant visits there, isn’t it, dear?’ 

‘No, mother,’’ replied Emily, thoughtfully, 
as she took the knife tray from her mother’s 
hands; ‘‘it isn’t that, for when I don’t have 
anything for her it’s always the same. It’s 
her beautiful face that attracts me, and when 
I come away I always feel—why, I can hardly 
express it, but, I guess, sort of purified. I 
wish I had such a sweet face, for then every- 
bodv’d love me as they do Aunt Hepsev.’’ 

‘© You can have such a face, dear, if you fol- 
low Aunt Hepsey’s recipe.”’ 

‘Recipe, mamma? Why, that seems very 


strange. She doesn’t do anything to make her 
have such an attractive face—course she 
doesn’t.”’ 


*« She certainly does, Emily, and it’s a recipe 
my own little girl may follow with like re- 
sults. It’s to think beautiful thonghts and 
beautiful thoughts make a beautiful face. The 
face, dear, isthe mirror of the soul, and what 
the soul thinks the face expresses. Never 
allow yourself to think sour and disagreeable 
thonghts, but only those which are pure, un- 
selfish and sweet, and in time my little girl’s 
face will be just as beautiful aud attractive as 
dear Aunt Hepsey’s.’’—Ex. 


TOO LATE. 


An angel passed over the earth one morning 
and met a little child playing in a sunny field. 
‘¢ Little one,’’ said he, ‘‘do you love the Mas- 
ter?” 

The child looked up with bright eyes and 
said, ‘‘ yes, I am one of His little lainbs.”’ 

“Then,” said the angel, ‘there is work for 
you to do ; go and do it.” 

‘* Yes, I will do it after awhile,’ said the 
child: “It is only morning now and the day 
will be so long and I do love to play.’’ 

And the child ran away after the butterflies 
and flowers. The angel on his way murmured, 
“The day will end, the night comes and it 
will be too Jate.”” 

In a few years the child had grown intoa 
schoolboy. The angel visited the earth one 
morning and passing near the school found the 
boy locked out, too late at school. 

“My boy,” said he, ‘‘the day is passing, 
night will come and your work is not yet 
begun.”’ 

‘*Oh,”’ langhed the boy, “there is plenty of 
time; the sun was shining so brightly I could 
not stay shut up in a schoolroom.”’ 


In a few more years the angel visited the 
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earth for the last time. He was passing down 
a hill one evening when he overtook an old man 
leaning on a staff. Slowly he plodded down 
the hill toward an open grave. 

‘My friend,’”’ said the angel, ‘‘have you 
completed your work ?’! 

‘““The night is come,” gaid the old man, 
‘and my work is not -yet begun; the day 
seemed so Jong, but now it is too late.” And 
he tottered into the open grave.—‘‘ Selected.’” 


THE OLD SKIPPER’S SERMON. 


A skipper who had lost his position on 4@ 
fishing boat because he would not fish on 
Sunday was placed in charge of a sinall smack 
hired by a few benevolent men in London, 
who charged him to catch more fish in six 
days than other men in seven and to preach 
the Gospel as he went. Dr. Grenfell, the mis- 
slonary to the Labrador fishermen, told the 
story on his recent visit to Boston. 

When he arrived at the fishing grounds he 
was boarded by the skippers of four other ves- 
self, one of them being the ‘‘admiral’’ of the 
fishing fleet, who knew the character of his 
new enterprise and came prepared to despise it. 

‘“Not this ’ere cant, but more whiskey is 
what he wants,’’ they said. 

The skipper of the mission ship had been 
sent ona hard enterprise. Te believed him- 
self able to catch more fish in six days than 
other skippers in seven, but the matter of 
preaching was what appalled him. However, 
he prepared to carry out the agreement and 
to lose no time, but to preach to these, his 
first visitors. 

There was no grog on board, but the best 


~ pot of tea the old man could brew was hot in 


the cozy cabin and four warm mufflers were 
laid out. These the skipper handed to his 
visitors. “Look yere,” he said, and this was 
the introduction to his sermon, “‘do y’ see 
them mufilers ?”’ 

They saw them, felt them and knew they 
were warm and good. 

‘‘What do they cost, Bill?” asked the ad-~ 
miral. 

‘“P ll give ’em to ye on one condition,”’ said 
the preacher, progressing with his sermon. 

‘‘What’s that?” asked the ‘‘admiral,’’ 
cautiously. 

“That you'll admit there’s love in ’em, for 
the ladies as knit ’em must ’ave loved ye, 
though ye never seed ’em.”? 

“<i hat’s right,’’ assented the audience. 

“Well, then, take ’em. There they are.” 
And so the sermon concluded. 3 

The four men wrapped themselves in the 
mufflers and spoke their thanks. But as they 
were Jeaving Bill added this benediction: 
**?Ow much more Jesus must ’ave loved yer 
when ’e gave Himself for yer!” 

Dr. Grenfell adds that this proved a most 
effective sermon, for three men out of the four 
resolved to return that love. The ‘‘ad- 
miral’’ became an effective missionary among 
his followers, and the skipper more than made 
his seven days’ work in six and preached his 
sermon many times.—* Weekly Leader.”’ 
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BEGIN AGAIN ! 


Things that are worth the winning 
Must ever at cost be won, 

A feeble wish can accomplish nought, 

_ And see no great things done ; 

They that are wise press onward, 
They who are strong ascend ; 

So be not stilled by a great defeat 
But begin again, my friend. 


What is a fall or a failure 
But a call to try again? 
Have some short roads to success been cfosed ? 
There are others that still remain ; 
Therefore be yet brave-hearted 
And faithful to reach the end 
.And the crown is best that was hard to win ; 
So begin again, my friend. 
MARIANNE F'ARNINGHAM. 


NOT SO FUNNY THEN. 

*©’?F T should die fore I wake,” said Donny, 
kneeling at grandmother’s knee, ‘‘ f I should 
die ’fore I wake——” / 

“TI pray’?—prompted the gentle voice. 
‘€Go on, Donny.” 

‘¢ Wait a sainute,’’ interposed the small boy, 
scrambling to his feet and hurrying down- 
stairs. Jia a brief space he was back again, 
and, dropping down in his place, took up his 
petition where he left it. But when the little 
white-gowned form was safely tucked in bed, 
the grandmother questioned with loving re- 
buke concerning the interruption. 

‘But [ did think what I was sayin’, grand- 
mother ; that’s why I had to stop. You gee, 
I’d upset Ted’s menagerie and stood all his 
wooden soldiers on their heads, just to see 
how he’d tear round in the mornin’. But *f— 
I should die ’fore I wake,’ why—I didn’t want 
him to find ’em that way, so I had to go down 
and fix ’em right. There’s lots of things that 
seem funny if you're goin’ to keep on livin’, 
but you don t want ’em that way if you should 
die ’fore you wake.”—“ Well-Spring.”’ 


THIS IS HOW THEY RISE. 


A young woman recently found employment 
in a queensware store. She immediately began 
a course of study in her leisure moments upon 
glassware and china. She then read some 
recent works upon the appointinents of the 
table, and in ashort time, by applying herself 
to her business, became the most valued em- 
ployee ina large store. 

In the millinery establishment the young 
woman who found time for reading a book or 
two on colours and their harmonious combina- 
tion found her own taste greatly improved and 
her ability to please patrons greater. She was 
soon a favourite with employers and _ cus- 
tomers. 

The young woman, who, to earn an honour- 
able living, went into a Jady’s kitchen, and 
instead of gossiping every evening found time 
to read a few good books and household papers, 
was soon too valuable a housekeeper to be 
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_kept in a subordinate position in the kitchen 


She knew how a table should look for a form! 
dinner ; she knew what dishes were in season ; 
she knew how to serve a meal in its proper 
courses ; and more than that, she knew some. 
thing abont the food value of different dishes, 
A fair average of good sense and proper 
amount of application will accomplish every- 
thing.—‘‘ W omankind.”’ Rigg 


STEPHEN ALLEN’S POCKET PIECE. 


The Hon. Stephen Allen, who had _ been 
Mayor of New York, was drowned from on 
board the ‘‘ Henry Clay.’ In his pocketbook 
was found a printed slip, apparently clipped 
from a newspaper. It was the following ; 

Keep good company or none. 

Never be idle. 

If your hands can’t be usefully employed, 
attend to the cultivation of your mind. 

Always tell the truth. 

Make few promises. 

Live up to your engagements. 

Keep your own secrets, if you have any. 

When you speak to a person, look him in 
the face. 

Good company and good conversation are 
the yery sinews of virtue. 

Good character is above all things else. 

Your character cannot be essentially injured 
except by your own acts. 

If any one speaks evil of you, let your life 
be so that no one will believe lim. 

Drink no kind of intoxicating liquors. 

_ Ever live (misfortune excepted) within your 
income. 

When you retire to bed, think over what 
you have been doing during the day. 

Make no haste to get rich, if you would 
prosper. 

Small and steady gains give competency with 
a tranquil mind. 

Never play any game of chance. 

Avoid temptation, through fear you may not 
withstand it. 

Earn money before you spend it. 

Never run into debt unless you see a way to 
get out again. 

Never borrow if you can possibly avoid it. 

Do not marry until you are able to support a 
wife. 

Never speak evil of any one. 

Be just before you are generous. 

Keep yourself innocent if you would be 
happy. 

Save when you are young, to spend when 
you are old. 

‘Read over the above maxims at least once a 
week —Ex. 


Set yourself earnestly to see what you were 
made to do and then set yourself earnestly 
to do it, and the loftier your purpose is, the 
more sure you will be to make the world 
richer with every enrichment of yourself.— 
Phillips Brooks. 
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HER CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


A young lady who had been accustomed to 
remember a circle of girl friends at Cliristmas, 
decided this year to change her method of 
giving. She let the young lady friends go 
without their usual remembrances this year 
and simply wrote a kind letterto each of them. 

Instead of the usual gifts, she invited to her 
home ten poor children, having a Christmas 
tree forthem and placing their gilts upon the 
tree. She did not feel able to do this 1a addi- 
tion to giving Christmas presents to her 
friends. So she took this way of spending what 
she had to spend at this season. 

Woull not every one of her friends, if they 
knew the facts, gladly accept this method of 
making Christmas gifts? In fact, is not such 
an example likely to bear fruit, nof only in 
the lives of the children thus cared for so 
thouzhtfully, but in the lives of girls of kindly 
impulses who had thus far never emancipated 
themselves from a slavish fashion and let their 
best impuises govern them ? 

Quite often all that is needed is for one 
brave soul to set a good exainple and many 
others less brave, but not naturally any meaner, 
will be very well satisfied to follow. 

But it does take some conrage to emancipate 
one’s self from a selfish fashion and do some- 
thing that is worth doing. It is a compara- 
tively easy thing for rich people to do kind 
things to the poor in addition to what they 
do for each other. 

But it is quite a different thing for people in 
moderate circumstances who have just so 
much time and money to spend and no more 
to make a choice between the conventional 
way and something more worthy of a true 
Christian. —‘* Ex.” 


HOW HE HELD HIS PLACE. 


BY REY. F. We MURRAY, MUSQUODOBOIT, N.S. 


Thirty vears ago in a poor schoolhonse ina 
back district a boy at the foot of the class un- 
expectedly spelled a word that. had passed 
down the entire class. 

**Go up head,” said the master, ‘cand see 
that vou stay there. You can if you work 
hard ”’ 

The boy looked down his nose and made no 
answer. But next day he did not miss a word 
in the spelling. The brighter scholars in the 
class knew every word in the lesson, hoping 
there might be a chance to get ahead. But 
there was not a single one. Dave stayed at 
the head. He had been an indifferent speller 
before, but now he knew every word. 

“Dave, how do you get your lessons so well 
now ?” said the master. 

“‘T Jearn every word in the lesson and get 
mother to hear them at night. Then I go 
over them every morning before I come to 
school. And | go over them again at my seat 
before the class is called up.”’ 

‘© Good bov, Dave,’’ said the master; “ that’s 
the way to have success. Always work that 
way and you'll do.” 
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Dave is to-day manager of a big lumber 
company. and he attributes his start to the 
word, ‘*Go up.head and see that you stay 
there. You can if you work hard.” 

Success may sometimes come unexpectedly. 
but work alone can hold it.’’—** Ex.” 


HIS RISE AND FALL. 


A few years ago there appeared in Atlanta 
before the Virginia Society, as orator of the 
celebration of Lee’s Birthday, a brilliant, 
handsome and engaging young man, whose 
Scotch-Virginian name was the perfect cre- 
dential of sturdy stock and genteel breeding. 
His address was a gem of patriotic and 
eulogistic oratory, and the honours, public and 
social, paid him were richly earncd. 

Tempted by his ambitions to excel in legal 
and political spheres, he left his Virginia home 
and excellent prospects to go to New York. 
There he made reparation and progress rapidly. 
We became a favourite political orator, a dele- 
gate to national conventions and assistant dis- 
trict attorney of New York. 

And then the tide began to turn. His 
popularity dragged him into associations that 
soon sapped his moral stamina and under- 
mined the worthy ambitions of his youth. He 
has proved the truth that it is ‘‘ easy to descend 
to Avernus,’’ for the New York newspapers 
tell the pitiless story of his degradation into 
drunkenness and the loss of place, friends.and 
future. 

The charming orator who thrilled Atlanta 
only a few vears ago is to-day in the alcoholic 
ward of a New York hospital writhing in the 
horrors of delirium tremens. Ah, the pity and 
the warning in it all !—*‘ Atlanta Constitution.” 


BE CONTENT WITH YOUR LOT. 


‘Be content with your lot, but always be 
fitting yourself for something better and some- 
thing higher. Do not despise what you are. 
Be satisfied for the time, not grumbling and 
finding fault. 

‘Tf vou want to get higher, to a better posi- 
tion, only cheerful perseverance will bring 
you there; grumbling will not help you an 
inch. : 

‘* Your future really depends almost entirely 
on yourself, and is what you make it; I would 
like to impress this fact on you. Do the work 
vourself; don’t wait for friends to use their 


influence on your behalf; don’t depend on the 


help of others. 

‘*Of course, opportunity is a great thing, and 
it comes to some men more frequently than to 
others. But there are very few it does not 
visit at one time or another, and if vou are not 
ready for it, and have not.prepared to welcome 
it, that is your fault and you are the loser. 

“Apart from what we call genius, I believe 
that one man is able to do as well as any 
other, provided the opportunity presents itself 
and he is blessed with good. health. Much of 
what I would advise you young men to do ig 
contained in the old counsel, ‘ Trust in Provi- 
denee and keep your powder dry.’ ”’—‘ Ex,’?. 
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WEARY IN WELL DOING. 


BY CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 


I would have gone ; God bade me stay ; 
TI would have worked ; God bade me rest, 
He broke my will from day to day, 
He read my yearnings unexpressed, 
And said them nay. 


Now I would stay ; God bids me go ; 
Now I would rest; God bids me work. 
He breaks my heart tossed to and fro, 
My soul is wrung with doubts that lurk 
And vex it so. 


I go, Lord, where thou sendest me ; 
Day after day I plod and moil ; 
But Christ, my God, when will it be 

That I may let alone my toil 
And rest with Thee ? 


IT MUST BE HIS CALL. 
BY REV. LOUIS ALBERT BANKS, D.D. 


A lady of my congregation lived with her 
mother, who was a very devout Christian, 
The younger lady rarely came to church, was 
very worldly, very proud and refused to have 
any conversation on religious subjects. I lad 
tried on two or three occasions to talk with 
her, but had always been rebuffed ; but during 
some revival meetings my mind kept con- 
stantly reverting to this woman, and I felt that 
we ought not to give her up so easily. I 
prayed for her much for two or three days. 

Finally, one afternoon in my study I was 
suddenly impressed that I onght to go at once 
and urge her to an immediate decision. I got 
up from the work I was doing, went into the 
room where my assistant pastor was, told him 
how [ felt, and asked him to engage in prayer 
whileI was gone. I put on my overcoat and 
hat, and walked the ten minutes’ distance to 
her house. I was shown into the parlour, 
and, as she came in, I rose to greet her, saying: 

‘“Mrs. ——, I suppose you will be astonished 
at what Ishallsay. Two orthree days ago I 
began to think about you and to wish that you 
were a Christian. I kept thinking about it. 
Other matters would come up, but my: mind 
would soon go back to you. I began specially 
to pray for you. Every time I prayed for any- 
body I prayed: for you.. So it went on until 


thisafternoon. As [ sat in my stucy at work’. 


I nad a sudden impression, as plain and dis- 
tinct agif some one had spoken to me, telling 
me that it was my duty to come and ask you 
to be a:Christian and to start now. Mrs, ——, 
I cannot help feeling that this is the call of 
God to your soul.”’ 


L.had begun to speak as I arose to greet her, 


and during this long speech we had stood look- 
ing. into.each other’s faces, and, as I closed, 
she grasped: my. hand and said: ‘lt must be! 
It must be God's call ! 
have been feeling as I never:did before that-I 
must change my course of life’? She yeilded 


at once: to God and united with the church 


the next Sunday morning: “9! urs 6 os 
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WARNING TO COUNTRY GIRLS. 


We would be very glad to impress our 
brethren of the country press with the very 
great dangers that lie in wait for the multitude 
of young girls that are flocking to our great 
cities, especially St. Louis, and notably at this 
time, with the World’s Fair coming on. : 
_ The country press is a power for good, and 
if they keep tlis matter before their readers 
constantly warning all as to this open door to 
ruin, Many might be saved who else were lost. 

The gateway to St. Louis, our great Union 
Depot, is beset by a thousand snares for un- 
wary feet of any young girl who comes through 
the open gates into the midway, and if it be 
possible the snare will be so spread in her path 
that she cannot escape. 

No girl should come here unless absolutely 
certain asto her course. The many tempting 
advertisements are often mere baits for ignor. 
ance and innocence. And if she comes to the 
city ready to enter the first cab whose driver 
proposes to take her to a good, cheap boarding- 
house or to accept the first situation offered, 
where ‘‘no experience is required,’’ she mav 
well bid adieu to innocence and hope when 
she leaves her home. 

And as a matter of course the young man is 
almost equally exposed, as far as moral or even 
physical safety is concerned. If the country 
papers will only keep these things before their 
readers they will serve God and humanity.— 
‘* St. Louis Christian Advocate.” 


ONLY A BROKEN KNIFE-POINT. 


A ship was once wrecked on the Irish coast. 
The captain was a careful one. Nor had the- 
weather been of so severe a kind as to explain 
the wide distance to which the vessel had 
swerved from her proper course. The ship 
went down, but so much interest attached to- 
the disaster that a diver was sent down. 
Among’ other portions of the vessel that were: 
examined was the compass, that was swung on 
deck, and inside the compass box was detected 
a bit of steel, which appeared: to be the small 
point of a pocket knife blade. 

It appeared that the day before the wreck a 
sailor had‘been sent to clean the compass, had 
used his pocket-knife in the process, and lrad 
unconsciously broken off the point and left it 
remaining in the box. The hit of knife-blade- 
exerted its influence on the compass and toa 
degree that deflected the needle from its 
proper bent and spoilt it as an index of the: 
ship’s direction. ‘That piece of knife-blade- 
wrecked the vessel. - 

Even one trifling sin, as small as a broken 
knife point, as it were, is able to: rob the: 
conscience of peace and-happiness.—Rev. John 
McNeill. : 


pane 7 7 4 | : 
Study. the people you. meet and ayoid the- 
habits and manners which you find annoving- 


_ to, yon..in. ethexs,.and .cultivate..the qualities: 


you :find-are helpful and pleasing., 


\ 
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THE LOST GRIP. 


A woman came to Mr. Carr, at the close of 
one of his Bible readings, and said: ‘You 
told the truth to-day. My husband is an 
infidel, but he did respect Christianity a little, 
until one night I took a character in a drama 
played in our church. That night [ lost my 
grip on my husband. Jam afraid Ishall never 
get it again.”’ 

The church that resorts to broom drills and 
dramas and mum socials and fairs and festivals 
to raise money is without the faith that takes 
hold on God. Fathers have Jost their grip on 
wayward sons, mothers have lost their grip on 
unconverted daughters, the Church has lost 
her grip on God. 

Down on her knees in sackcloth and ashes 
before Him who drove the buyers and sellers 
out of the Temple, let such a church plead 
with God for mercy, promise to forego all 
worldly ineasures of money-making and regain 
the lost grip.—* Illustrator.” 


SOME THINGS ABOUT WORRY. 
The supremely absurd thing about worry 
is its futility. It accomplishes absolutely 
nothing. If we are on a delayed train, which 


will mean missed connections, worry will not 


make the train run one fraction faster. If we 
are watching beside a sick-bed, worry will not 
lower the sufferer’s temperature any part of a 
degree, or make the pulse beat a whit less 
rapidly. If we want it to be fair as the rain 
begins to fall, worry will not stop one single 
drop. What is the use of using up energy and 
embittering life by what is absolutely impo- 
tent and vain? j 

But while worry accomplishes nothing, it is 
not without its consequences. It roughens 
and sours our own nature. It wastes and clogs 
our own intellectual life. It disturbs and 
annoys others, and harms some life which we 
have no right to invade. In sickness it frus- 
trates our Own purposes, and a worrying friend 
will raise the patient’s temperature and 
quicken the pulse by his very worrving over 
his inability to do the opposite. Worry not 
only does nothing toward correcting evil, its 
whole tendency is to increase it. 

Be calm and steady. Burn your own smoke. 
The greatest waste in the world to-day is the 
waste of energy in the consumption of fuel. 
In smoke and escaping heat the great part of 
the energy locked up in coal escapes without 
profitable use. The same thing is true in life. 
More energy is frittered away or wasted in 
smoke than is used for useful ends. If we 
would learn to be still when we can do nothing, 
we should have more power with which to do 
what we can do. 

And worry and unrest are distinctly un- 
Christian. They are a denial of God’s power, 
and a disbelief in his love. ‘‘Let not your 
hearts. be troubled. Ye believe in God,” said 
Jesus. And whatever the immediate’ connec- 
tion of the words, they are a perpetual prohi- 
bition of all worry or anxiety on the part of 
those who believe in God. He knows. He 
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cares, He rules. Let us trust him and be 
still. 

Let God run his world. As a good man said 
once, in reply to a question about rainy 
weather, ‘‘It is all right. I have confidence 
in the management.’ And even where the 
trouble arises from the fact that God is not 
allowed to manage Jlis world, but that busy- 
bodies have interfered and made a mess of it, 
what good can we do by worry? We can doa 
good deal by being quiet to help repair the 
damages and cali the storm.—IEx. 


FLOW VE ODT A LK 


I wonder whether we realize how much of 
our ordinary talk consists of criticism? There 
is no doubt that it is immensely interesting to 
watch people, to study their characters and 
ways, and to communicate our impressions. 
about them to others. Take away the element 
of personal criticism and conversation, one 
must admit, would lose a good deal of its in- 
terest. 

Yet is it not a little disturbing sometimes to 
reflect, after leaving a house where you have 
been entertained for half an hour by sprightly 
and witty comments on mutual acquaintance, 
that in all probability your own personality is 
furnishing a text for a similar entertainment 
with the next group of callers ? 

After all it is better to be kindly than to be 
amusing; it is better to pass over a good deal 
that does not quite commend itself to us (so 
long as no principle is involved) than to be 
always making a fight for one’s awn way of 
doing things at the cost of friction and dis- 
agreement. 

Hundreds of years before the Christian era, 
when an Eastern poet wished to sum up his 
impressions of perfect womanhood, he closed 
his ideal portrait with these words: ‘*She 
openeth her mouth with wisdom, and in her 
tongue is the law of kindness.” 


A WARNING TO DRUG USERS. 


One of the saddest cases we ever saw came 
to our notice a few days ago. A woman of 
wealth who had for years moved in the 
world’s highest circles was found on the street 
by one of the workers in a state of intoxication. 
She brought her to the home and we be- 
friended her and for a time had considerable 
hope of her reformation, but she finally fell 
and came in one day a most loathful sight.. 
Filthy, unkempt and bedraggled in her finery 
~—drunk. She was taken to the police station 
aud from there sentenced to the insane hos- 
pital ; a poor degraded, disgusting wreck ; lost 
to all sense of modesty and womanliness. 

The beginning of this sad history was in the 
treatment of a sore throat with cocaine ad- 
ministered by a regular physician, until an- 
uncontrollable drug hahit was formed. This_ 
led to use of morphine, whiskey, menthol and 
kindred stimulants until her ruin was com- 
plete.— Word and Work. 
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There is a time for waiting, for meditation, 
for fellowship, for prayer. But that is not all 
of religion. We are saved that we may serve. 
We are left in this world that we may make 
the world better. We enjoy transfiguration 


visions that we may be transfigured ourselves : 


and go out to enlighten others.—J. R. Miller. - 


The greatest man is he who chooses the 
right with invincible resolution, who resists 
the sorest temptations from within and with- 
out, who bears the heaviest burdens cheer- 
fully, who is calmest in storms and most fear- 
less under menace and frowns, whose reliance on’ 
trath, on virtue, on God is most unfaltering.— 
W.E. Channing, 
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ing matter given. It costs more than its price, so that 
subscribers get full value and more. 


HOW TO CIRCULATE IT. 


Many congregations place a copy in every family. 
There is u0 other way in which so wnuch Home Mission 
Work can be done for 25 cents as by placing it for a year 
in a family not now taking it. 

Send money by Order or Registered Letter, 

Be sure that money is not sent unregistered. 

Subscriptions may begin atany month for part of the 
year, ending with December. 


If you know of any one willing to distribute a free 
sample parcel, please forward the name to 
She Presbyterian Record, 
Y.M.C.A. Building, 
MONTREAL, 


That which is good to be done cannot be 
done too soon, and, if it is neglected to be done 
early, it will frequently happen that it will not 
be done at all.—-Bishop Mant. 
Why not be Well Dressed? 

There is no reason Why PO 
you should wear ill-fitting, poorly 
made clothes, when you can get them 


neat-fitting and well made at a more 
reasonable price. 


We make (o Ordcr only. 


Every garment is cut and made 
strictly aecording to measures 
and instructions; they have 
style and character and are # 
guaranteed to fit. 


BGS" We Save you from W@W 
3.00 to 10.00 on 
on any suit. 

Trousers . . 3-00 and up. 

Suits or Overcoats 10.00 and up. 

Full Dress Suits 20.00 and up. 

Wecearry afull line ofsuitings, 

overcoatings, rainprcof coat- 

ings, trouserings and fancy 
vestings, 
Write for samples. 

We will send you samples, 

boo of styles, s -!f-measure- 

ment form and iape measure. 

All orders sent C. O. D. 

with privilege of examination 

before you pay. 

All Express Charges Prepaid. 
Agents Wanted.—We want 
a responsible local representa- 
tive-in every town in Canada. 


—ADDRESS- 


Crown Tailoring Co, Lid:, Toronto 


(Dept. B.) 


PRIESTLEY’S 


Arethe Dress Goods of distincticn 
worn by all well dressed woman. 


For sale at all the best Dry Goods Stores. 


A HABIT OF KINDNESS. 


_ Take life all through, its adversity as well as 
its prosperity, its sickness as well as its health, 
1t8 loss of its rights as well as its enjoyments of 
them, and we shall find that no natural Sweet- 
ness of temper, much less any acquired philoso- 
phical equanimity, is equal to the support of a 
habit of kindness. 

Nevertheless, with the help of grace, the 
habit of saying kind words is very quickly 
formed and when once formed it is not speedily 
lost. Sharpness, bitterness, sarcasm, acute 
observation, divination of motives—all these 
things disappear when a man is earnestly con- 
forming himself to the image of Christ Jesus. 
The very attempt to be like our dearest Lord 
is already a well-spring of sweetness within us, 
flowing with an easy grace over all who come 
within our reach.—I*. W. Faber. 


To be beaten but not broken; to be vic- 
torious but not vain-glorious; to strive and 
contend for the prize and to win it honestly or 
to lose it cheerfully ; to use every power in the 
race, and yet never to wrest an undue advan- 
tage or win an unlawful mastery ; verily, in all 
this there is training and testing of character 
which searches it to the very roots, and this is 
a result which is worth all that it costs us.— 
Bishop Potter. 


It is worse than useless to talk morality, 
right living and high thinking to people if you 
are disagreeable, cold, severe and unlovable. 


efeert Health Cereals. 
cu, Cake and Pastry. 
% <Ask Grocers. 
pk, write 

ertown, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Perfect Breakfast ‘ 
PANSY FLOUR Aor Big 


Unlike all offer af 
For Mook gf \& 
FARWELL & RHINSS, \ 


oy 


5 


ror 


An Admirable Food 


PS’ 


For Maintaining Robust Health 


COCOA 


in Coid Climates. 


The very soul of courtesy is kindness. 


If you long for courage and self-control 
choose to do hard things without telling of it. 


Tell another he is good for nothing and you 
have done all you can to make him so. 


One of the ancient philosophers once said : 
* “ When men speak ill of thee, live so that no 
one will believe them.’’—‘‘ Chimes.”’ 


It is not so much the weight of the cross as 
the reason why we carry it that makes up the 
virtue of the act. 


“Tf some men,’ said Uncle Eben, ‘‘ would 
hunt foh work wif as much industry as dey 
hunts foh trouble dey’d hab mo’ wages comin’ 
to ’em.”’ 


One of the most effectual ways of pleasing 
and of making one’s self loved is to be cheer- 
ful; joy softens more hearts than tears.—Mme. 
de Sartory. 


A noble and attractive every-day bearing 
comes of goodness, of sincerity, of refinement, 
and these are bred in years, not moments.— 
Bishop T. D. Huntington. 


Let every man be occupied and occupied in 
the highest employment of which bis nature is 
capable, and die with the consciousness that he 
has done his best.—Sydney Smith. 


Holiness is not a rapturous triumph away up 
somewhere in vague heights of glory, steadfast 
and splendid like a sun. It is just a poor 
heart that makes room for Jesus.—Mark Guy 
Pearse. 

The world delights in sunny people. The 
old are hungering for love more than for bread. 
The air of joy is very cheap, and if you can 
help the poor on with a garment of praise it 
will be better for them than biankets.—Henry 
Drummond. 


To be bright and cheerful often requires an 
effort. There is a certain art in keeping our- 
selves happy. In this respect, as in others, we 
require to watch over and manage ourselves 
almost as if we were somebody else.—Sir John 
Lubbock. 


A piece of cloth that has the pattern stamped 
upon it is never as valuable as one where it is 
woven through. Surface politeness, surface 
virtues are cheap things ; the patterns of good- 
ness, of nobility, must be woven through and 
through our characters before we are really 
valuable to the world. 


‘¢The people who make a specialty of doing 
exactly right, are the poeple who always lead 
and always come out ahead. God is not with 
the man who aims to be half right, three- 
fourths right or ninety-nine per cent. right. 
He is with the man who aims to be entirely 
right. The exactly right people have always 
been the people to do things, and in the wind, 
J up they have the respect of the world.’’—Dr. 
J. B. Gambrell. 
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* All that Iam, all that I hope to be, I owe 
to my angel mother.”—Abraham Lincoln. 


Let us govern our life and our thoughts as if 
the whole world were to see the one and read 
the other. 


Anybody can sing in the sunshine; you and 
I should sing when the sun has gone down 
and when clouds pour out their rains, for 
Christ is with us.—J. R, Miller. 


There has never been a great and beautiful 
character which has not become so by filling 
well the ordinary and smaller offices ap- 
pointed of God.—Bushnell. 


The fact is that sin is the most unmanly 
thing in God’s world. You never were made 
for sin and selfishness. You were imade for 
love and obedience.—J. G. Holland. 


Age without cheerfulness is a Lapland winter 
Without a sun, and this spirit of cheerfulness 
should be encouraged in our youth if we would 
wish to have the benefit of it in our old age.— 
Colton. 


The future destiny of this nation must de- 
pend largely upon the moral platform which 
young women occupy and the height to which 
they elevate the standards of purity, temper- 
ance and Christianity.—Susannah E. Peck. 


O despair! Omisery! To have lived only 
for self; to haye played perhaps a great role, 
attained a high position, gained, fortune and 
fame, and after all that to discover that one’s 
life has been wasted and that the all-essential 
has been forgotten !—Eugene Bersier. 


If we look down, then our shoulders stoop. 
If our thoughts took down, our character 
bends. It is only when we hold our head up 
that the body becomes erect. It is only when 
our thoughts go up that our life becomes erect. 
—McKenzie. 


There is a society in the worid, formed 
many years ago, that never meets and never 
adjourns. [t is called the Pass-It-On Society, 
and goes’ by the name of the P. I. O. Its 
motto is: ‘‘As every man has received the 
gift, even so minister the same one to another.’’ 
— Ex. 


Life is what we are alive to. It is not length 
but breadth. To be alive only to appetite, 
pleasure, pride, money-making, and not to 
goodness and kindness, purity and love, his- 
tory, poetry, music, flowers, stars, God and 
eternal hopes, is to be all but dead.—Maltbie 
D. Babcock. 


_A noble career depends on the treatment 
given to the infant ideas that are born in the 
soul. So the thoughts which we harbour 
within us and which go out through the doors 
of our mouths and our hands determine our 
real character. One of the highest of spiritual 
luxuries is the enjoyment of pure and ex- 
hilarating and sublime thought.—Theodore L. 
Cuyler. 
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CALLS. INDUCTIONS, PRESBYTERY MEETINGS 
THE WESTMINISTER PRESBYTERY.... .. RON Seah ABR SGA RE 
Pioneer work . 
The Presbytery 
Home Mission Progress in the Presbytery of 
Sabbath Schools in the Presbytery ..... Lay am ee Pisani any . 110 
Chinese work in the Presbytery EE EAE i PUA ee BE 
The Home Mission Fields of the Presbytery 
The lioneer inthe B.C., ard his work 


OUR FOREIGN MIssiIons. 
Letter from New Hebrides, Rev. Dr. Mackenzie 
Oy ‘© Honan, Dr: P.O, Leslie --. 22.0222... i 
SOHN te BY Rey. Ge Mis) ROSS o.oo coic..secdes -conasenenasaeer> 


TRINIDAD MISSION FOR 1903 Beas ean INA) NALS at CCS 
Vhirty-sixth Annual Report, Rev. Dr. Morton 
Vhirty-third cr ee Rev Dr, Grant 
Seventeenth wb i Rev. W.L. Macrae 
Thirteenth Ss se Rey. A. F. Thompson 
Ninth by “¢ Rev, S. A. Fraser ..... 
“hird a ee Rev. H.H. Morton 

BRITISH GUIANA MISSION FOB 1993. 

Third Anuual Report of Kev. G. A. Sutherland 
First “y a Rev, G.D, Mackay 

Y. P. SocieTIES. 

Topic for March, Mission to Lumbermen, By Rev. 
Brown, 
LIFE AND Work. 
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St. Margaret’s College, Teronis 


.A Boarding and Day School in the. finest residential 
part of Toronto. Only-teachers of the highest aca- 
demic and professional standing are employed. 

Academic work, Music, Art, Elocution and Dao 
mestic Science. MRS. GEORGE DICKSON, Lady 
Principal. GEORGE DICKSON, M.A., Director. 


It Pays to attend the Best! 


Heit 


STRATFORD, ONT. 


One of the Rest Commercial. Schools on this 
eontinent, Write for handsome C talogue. 
W.d. ELLIOTT, PRINCIPAL 


Morton, Phillips & Co. 


STATIONERS, 


BLANK BOOK MAKERS 
and PRINTERS 


1755 and 1757 NOTRE DAME ST. 
MONTREAL 


WILLIAM DRYSDALE 
Bookseller and Stationer 
2478 ST. CATHERINE ST., Montreal. 
“RULES AND FORM*” New Edition 
Cloth, 5) cts. Leather, 75 cts. 


Cheerfulness is like money well expended in 
charity—the more we dispense of it the greater 
our possession.— Victor Hugo. 


“Where the spirit of the Lord is there is 
liberty,”’ says the Scripture ; not liberty for us 
to do as we please, but liberty for God to do as 
He pleases in us.—A. J. Gordon. 


What is true rest? Not idleness, but peace 
of mind. To rest from sin, from sorrow, from 
fear, from doubt, from care; this is the true 
rest. Above all, to rest from the worst weari- 
ness of all—knowing one’s duty and yet not 
being able to do it. Perfect rest, in perfect 
work ; that surely is the rest of blessed spirits 
till the final consummation of all things—C. 
Kingsley. 


Lady Principal Wanted. 


The Board of Directors of 


Ottawa Ladies’ College 


Desire to secure a Presbyterian Lady of 
superior education, culture and experience 
for the position of Lady Principal. 
Duties to commence next September. 
Address, stating qualifications : 
REV. DR. ARMSTRONG, President. 


St. Andrew's College 


Toronto. 
A PRESBYTERIAN, RESIDENTIAL 
and Day Schoo! for Boys, 
The College has been very successful. 200 pupils are 
now in attendance. SEPALATI RESIDENCE for jun- 
iors. Nine mastersin addition to the Principal live in 
Residence. Full Collegiate work. Boys received from 
eight years and ap, Early application necessary. 
STRONG STAFF. THOROUGH INSTRUCTION. 
CAREFUL OVERSIGHT. 
Re-opens after Xmas on Jan. 6th, 1904, 
Write for information, etc., to 
REV. D. BRUCE MACDONALD,MWM.A., 
Principal. 


There is no nobler sight anywhere than to 
behold a man quietly and resolutely put aside 
the lower things that the higher may come in 
to him.... To put aside everything that 
hinders the highest from coming to us, and 
then to call to us that highest, which—nay, 
who—is waiting always to come—this as the 
habit of a life is noble.—Phillips Brooks. 


[PROMPTLY SECURED, 


Wesolicii the business of Manutacturers, Es 
gineers and others who realizethe advisability of 
having their Patent business tramsacted by Ex- 
perts. Preliminary advice free. Charges mode 
trate. Our Inventors’ Help, 125 pages, sent upon 
request. Marion & Marion, New York Life Bldg. 
Montreal ; and Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


RELIABLE 
WATCHES 


As horologists of long standing, 
we are in a position to supply 
the best obtainable Watches 
at close prices - - - - - 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


WANLESS & Co., 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


168 Yonge Street, Toronto. 
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GOD REIGNS. 


Changes come very quickly in world history. 
To-day itis rumour, to-morrow war. And what 
the end shall be, whether victory for Russia or 
Japan, whether confined to these nations or 
extended to others, whether soon ended or 
long drawn out—none can tell. The ever- 
changing signs of the times are read in different 
ways by the world’s wise men, but ‘‘through a 
glass darkly ’’ is their vision at its clearest. 

But there is one thing sure, and great as are 
other things this is the greatest, the greatest 
and true—that over all the strire and passion of 
men God reigns, through all the uncertainty 
and unrest and instability of human thrones 
and governments and powers His throne +s 
immovable, His government stands fast, and 
whatever be the intermediate stages in the 
progress of events, the final outcome must be in 
accord with the principles of His Kingdom. 
‘‘He ruleth in the armies of Heaven and 
among the inhabitants of the earth.” Happy 
the people, who, throwing all their energy 
into the duties that come, can meet the 
things that seem adverse in the calm unshaken 
faith that ‘‘ God reigns,’ and that ultimately 
all must issue in actordance with His wise 
and loving will. 

“ The Lord reigneth 
Let the earth rejoice.” 


Another point to be remembered is that God 
carries out His plans of good on earth through 
human instrumentality. If the human instru- 
ment is faithful, the plan will be the more 
speedily fulfilled. If the human agent be not 
faithful, the plan will ultimately be realized, 
but the unfaithful agent will not be a sharer 


in it. 


God’s ways are not as ours. Man’s reward 
for work is relief from work. God’s reward is 
more work. And yet this is sometimes true 
of men. The employer’s reward for faithful 
service is a position of greater responsibility. 
The King’s reward to the faithful soldier is a 
‘post needing a larger man. So God often re- 
wards individuals and churches for their faith- 
fulness in one sphere by calling them to a 


greater. He is doing that with our own Church. 
She has in some measure been faithful in the 
lesser, aud every year God is setting before 
her the greater. From Cape Breton to the far 
Yukon He calls upon us as patriots and as 
Christians to give the Gospel to our own fast- 
filling land. New settlements must be stamped 
in their beginning for God, for truth, for 
purity, for temperance, for right, for the Sab- 
bath, or they will certainiy go wrong, and 
never before were new settlements forming so 
‘rapidly in our land. In the Foreign field our 
4vork by its very success calls for more labourers. 

One idea that should ever be defere the 
-mind of the Church is Expansion. The Chris- 
tian, if true to his ideal, must be an Jinperialist 
in the largest sense. The world must become 
the Kingdom ‘‘ of our Lord and of His Christ.” 


The snow blockade all over Canada which 
has so interfered with railway traffic and 
lessened trade has lessened very materially the 
contributions to the schemes of our Church. 
Many congregations collect a considerable part 
of their missionary money during January and 
February, just before the closing of the church 
year. It is the time when returns for the 
year’s produce of various kinds has_ been 
received. But in many places during these 
two months church service has been poorly 
attended and in some places not held at all on 
account to the heavy snowfall. From this 
cause alone it has been estimated that the loss 
to the Schemes will be many thousands of 
dollars. Moral: Let us not leave all the 
giving to the Schemes to the end of the year. 
Moral again: Ii this year we have not had 
opportunity to give before the end of February, 
let us not pass it by, but give as soon as 
possible, that the deficits in the Schemes may 
be removed, and not lie as an incubus on the 
work of the next year. 


There have been fifteen mission stations 
vacant this winter in the Presbytery of St. 
John, N.B. This isin one Presbytery. How 
many stations vacant all over the Church be- 
cause of the scarcity of men. 
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QUESTION BUREAU. 


Note.—All questions must bear the name and address 
of the sender, not for publication, but as a proof of good 
faith, and to enable an answer to be sent privately if the 
question is not suitable for publication, 


Question. 

How can it be accounted for that Methodists 
are far more courteous to strangers entering 
their churches than Presbyterians are ? 


Answer. 


We are not aware that is a fact. 
byterians are courteous, some otherwise. It is 
the same with Methodists. Some people, both 
Presbyterians and Methodists, are kind in heart, 
but reserved, others are more demonstrative. 

‘If the sender of tne question thinks it true, 
we would suggest that he set to work at once 
to prove that at least one Presbyterian is not 
excelled by the Methodists in courtesy to’ 
strangers. His example will be infectious and 
his congregation will be a courteous one. 

We thank him for the opportunity of passing 
on to others the suggestion to see to it that as 
Presbyterians have always abounded,—in 
steadfastness for the truth,—in liberality for 
its support at home and its extension abroad, — 
in readiness to sacrifice for gainmg and main- 
taining civil and religious liberty,—in large- 
hearted and open-handed helpfulness of all un- 
sectarian religious and benevolent work,—in 
a broad and tolerant and charitable spirit 
towards all other denominations,—that they 
seek to abound yet more and more in this 
grace also, the gentle grace of courtesy to the 
stranger within their gates. 


Some Pres- 


Question. 

Why are the moneys for the schemes of the 
Church not reported in the ReEcorD as in 
former years, each sum as given for a certain 
object ? 


Answer. 


In former years if a church gave ten dollars 
to be divided among eight different Schemes, 
the name of the church was printed eight 
times in the same issue of the Recorp, with 
the amount given to each Scheme. A very 
large space, sometimes nearly half the Recorp, 
was filled with *‘ Receipts’’ and almost endless 
searching was necessary if one wished to find 
how much any church had given for all 
purposes, for the name might occur anywhere 
from one to ten times and the whole 
*¢ Receipts’? had to be searched. Now the 


MaArRcH 


total amount is put in one sum. The name is 
comparatively easy to find, and if found once 
the total giving of that month is known. The 
Assembly authorized this change two years 
ago. Of course, the total amount is always 
divided among the Schemes as directed by 
those who send it. 


Question ‘. 


Is a belief in the doctrine of Evolution 
consistent with Christianity ? In other words, 
can a believer in Evolution be a Christian? 


Answer. 


That depends upon what you mean by 
Evolution. The holders of the almost infinite 
variety of opinion regarding Evolution may be 
grouped into two great classes. 

1. Those who believe that all things as they 
now exist, all forms of matter and life, are 
simply the result of changes that have “ come” 
about in matter itself; that matter is eternal, 
and that through countless ages it has, from 
its lowest forms, in some way ‘*‘come’’ to be, 


in all the varied forms of shape and character — 


and life, that which we see to-day; that a 
universe of mud or slime left to itself has by 
infinitesimal changes through infinite time 
“become ’’ the universe of order and life and 
beauty that now is. 
has no place, and it is safe to say that no one 
holding such a view could be a Christian. 
More, such a one positively disclaims_any such 
thing as Christianity. 


2. A large and increasing number of believers 


in Evolution look upon it as merely the 
method by which God has brought about the 
present order of things; that as in nature all 
changes come slowly and gradually, the oak 


from the acorn, the blade, the ear, the full corn * 


in the ear, so through all the changes of plant 
and animal Hie in the multitudinous ages 
past He wrought from stage to stage, through 
grade to grade, from the lowest forms of nature 
to the highest, until the present has been 
attained. There is nothing inconsistent be- 
tween such a view and the most devout Chris- 
tianity. 

Evolution when first propounded by scien- 


tists was chiefly of the materialistic kind, and . 
was supposed to be antagonistic to the Bible. 


But Christian scientists have taken its truths 
and rejected its falsehoods and have made of it 
a handmaid and helper to the teaching of the 
Bible. 


In such a theory God » 
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PRESBYTERY MEETINGS. 


Synod of the Maritime Provinces. 


. Sydney, Port Morien, 23, Feb. 


Inverness, Pt. Hawkesbury, 15 Mar., ll a.m. 
PorHolsiland. 

Pictou, Durham, 22 Feb. 

Wallace, Wallace. 


. Truro, Truro, 16 Feb., 11 a.m. 
? d 


Halifax, Hx., 15 March, 10 a.m. 


. Lun. and Yarmouth. 


St. John, St, John, 5 Apr., 10 a.m. 


. Miramichi. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 


. Quebec. 

2, Montreal, Montreal, Knox, 1 March. 

. Glengarry, Cornwall, 1 Mar. 

. Ottawa, Ottawa, 1 Mar., 10 a.m. 

. Lan. & Ren., Carlton Pl.,19 Jan., 10.30. 
. Brockville. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 


. Kingston. 

. Peterboro, Peterboro, 8 March; 9 a.m. 
. Whitby, Whitby, 19 Apr. 

. Lindsay, Woodville, 15 Mar., 11 a.m. 
. Toronto, Toronto, monthly, 2nd Tues. 
. Orangeville, Orangeville, 1 Mar. 

. Barrie, Barrie, 1 Mar, 10.30 

. Algoma, Blind River, March. 

. North Bay. 

;, Owen Sound, O. Sd., 1. March, 10 a.m. 
. Saugeen, Mt. Forest, 1 Mar. 

28. Guelph, Berlin, 15 Mar., 9.30 


Synod of Hamilton and London. 


. Hamilton, Hamilton, Knox, 7 Mar., 8 p.m. 
. Paris, Ayr, Mar. 15, 10.30. 

. London, London, Ist Tues., March, 10.30. 
. Chatham, Chatham, 1 Mar., 10 a.m. 

. Stratford, Stratford, 8 Mar., 10.30 a.m. 

. Huron, Clinton, 1 Mar., 10.30 a.m. 

. Maitland, Wingham, 1 Mar., i0 a.m. 

. Bruce, Paisley, 1 March, 11 a.m. 

. Sarnia, Sarnia, 8 Mar., ll a.m. 


Synod of Manitoba and the Northwest, 


. Superior, Aug. 

. Winnipeg, Man. Coll., 2nd Tue. bi-mo. 
. Rock Lake, Pilot Md., 2 Tuesday Feb. 
. Glenboro, Treherne, 3 Mar. 

. Portage, Portage la Prairie, 3 March. 

. Dauphin. 

. Brandon. 

. Minnedosa, Minnedosa, 16 Feb. 

. Melita, Melita, Feb., ’04. 

. Regina. 
. QwW App 
. Prince Albert, Saskatoon, 11 Feb., 9 am. 


elle. ‘ 


Synod of British Columbia. 


. Calgary, Macleod. 

. Edmonton, Ft. Saskatchewan. 
. Kamloops. 

. Kootenay, Nelson, 17 Feb. 

. Westminster. 

. Victoria. 
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CALLS, INDUCTIONS, &c. 
CALLS FROM 


Georgetown, Ont., to Mr. R. F. Cameron, of 

is North Easthope. 

Port Morien, to Mr. McPhail, of Wallace. 
Accepted. Induction 23 Feb. 

Milford and Gay’s River, to Mr. L. W. Parker, 
of Clifton. 

Shubenacadie, N.S., to Mr. T. Irving, of 
Gairloch, N.S. 

First Church, Chicago, to Dr. J. H. Morrison, 
of St. John, N.B. 


INDUCTIONS INTO 


St. Andrew’s Church, Rosthern, 20th Jan., Mr. 
Wm. Purvis. 

St. Andrew’s Church, Sarnia, Feb., Mr. J. 5. 
Scott. 

First Church, Chatham, Ont., 21 Jan., Mr. 
A. H. McGillivray. 

Botany, McKay’s Corner and Kent Bridge, 2nd 
Feb., Mr. A. W. Hare. 

St. John’s, Cornwall, Ont., 4th Feb., Mr. 
N. H. McGillivray. 

Cowan Ave., Toronto, 18th Feb., Mr. P. M. 
McDonald. 


RESIGNATIONS OF 


Sydney Mines, C.B., Mr. D. McMillan. 
Kamloops, B.C., Mr. J. C. Stewart. 
Wellandport, Ont., Mr. E. McNab. 


NEW CHURCHES OPENED AT 


Fairview, B.C., Jan. 

Flett’s Springs, N.W.7?., 10 Jan. 
Balcarras, N.W.T., 3 Jan. 
Starbuck, Man., 17 Jan. 


The Jubilee of Rev. James Thompson, of 
Durham, Pictou Co.,N.S, was celebrated at 
that place on the 22nd Feb. ult. This is one of 
the old historic spots of Presbyterianism in 
There stood our first Theological 
Seminary, the old log college, standing to 
within about a dozen years, but now no more. 
The whole district is replete with hallowed 
memories of the earliest duys of our Presby- 
terianism in Nova Scotia, and there for many 
long years has Mr. Thompson been a ‘‘ Valiant 
for Truth.’’ 


Never fear to bring the sublimest motive to 
the smallest duty and the most infinite comfort 
to the smallest troubles.—Phillips Brooks, 


Our Foreign [lissions. 
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LETTER FROM REV. J. W. MACKENZIE, D.D. 
Fila Island, Efaté, New Hebrides. 


Dear Mr. McCurdy, 

How different life is here now from what it 
was when I came to this station. It is difficult 
to realize that this is the New Hebrides I knew 
in days gone by. This Harbour which used to 
be so guiet and lonely is now for the most part 
full of life and activity. An occasional sail, 
such as a Queensland or Fiji Labour vessel, 
or our own old “ Dayspring’’ coming twice a 
year put the natives into the greatest state of 
excitement. Now the arrival of a steamer or 
man-of-war is such a common occurrence that 
they are quite indifferent about it.. Frequently 
we have three or four steamers, an English 
and a French warship and half a dozen small 
crafts of various kinds in about the same time. 

Then we have a British and a French Re- 
sident; Captain Rason’s tomtoms beating the 
hours, morning, noon and night, are quite 
a familiar sound. At present he has a tem- 
porary house on the English Company’s 
grounds, but he intends to erect at once a re- 
sidence on the Island of Iririki. This is asmall 
island between here and the mainland ( Efaté). 
It was there Dr, Annand had a station for two 
or three years when he first joined the Mission. 

Over a year ago our Synod offered Captain 
Rason a site for his house on Iririki at a 
nominal rental, and he has just heard that the 
British Government has accepted our offer 
and voted a sum for his residence. 

Captain, Rason’s proposal for the solution of 
the New Hebrides question, in which Dr. 
Farant, the French Resident, concurs, is that 
the group should be a joint protectorate of 
both Powers, and that the two Governments 
should yote an equal sum annually for estab- 
lishing law and order until such a time as the 
natives could be induced to plant cocoanuts, 
the proceeds of which would go towards making 
a revenue. 

The 14th of July was a great day here with 
the French. They had boat races and other 
sports during the day and a banquet at night. 
H. M.S. “ Archer”? and the French warship 
_¢¢Meurthe’’ were in the Harbour and very gay 


with bunting. A very pretty sight was a fleet 
of fifteen or twenty Mele canoes with beauti- 
fully white sails. 

We accepted an invitation for the first time, 
although it is an annual féte, as we wish as far 
as possible, to live on friendly terms with our 
neighbours. Eighty-nine sat down to the 
banquet. The French, of course, greatly out- 
numbered the English. 

The work at this station, were it not for the 
high death rate, would be very encouraging, 
notwithstanding that we have much to try us. 

Why there should be such a high death rate 
is amystery. One thing is certain, 1t has been 
going on for a very long period, long before 
the white men came among them. Sites of 
old villages in.all directions were pointed out 
to me when I came here over thirty-one years 
ago, some of which must have been deserted 
many years before that, as there were large 
trees growing where huts had once stcod. 
Then during the time I have been here, the 
number of deaths has been much greater in 
the -districts furthest removed from foreign 
influence. -At several of our villages we have 
a fine lot of bright intelligent young people. 

This year I am succeeding in getting this 
village and two or three others to clear a large 
area for planting cocoa-nuts. ‘This in time 
will be very valuable to them, as there is 
always a good market for copra (the dried 
kernel of the cocoa-nut). It is shipped to 
England and other countries where oil is ex- 
tracted from it, and the refuse is very valuable 
as food for cattle. 

The mission goods sent us about the end of 
1901 from Hopewell, Thorburn, Kirkland and 
Lakeside, N.B., we received, but not till the 
beginning of this year 1903. Through careless- 
nesg of some one on board the steamer the 
case was carried on to Santo to my namesake 
there. 

This year we also received a case of mission 
goods, the most serviceable we have yet 
received all these years, from Dartmouth. 

To all the kind friends who have given us 
this expression of their interest in us and our 
work we would express our warmest thanks. 


\ 
PL 
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LETTER FROM DR. P. C. LESLIE, HONAN. 


TO ERSKINE CHURCH, MONTREAL, WHOSE MIS- 


SIONARY HE IS. 


Chang Te Fu, Honan, China, 
Dec. 25, ’03. 


Christmas Day and I am writing letters as 
one of my Christmas treats, for we must do 
something to make the day differ from 
ordinary days, and, as the Chinese do not 
understand the joy and gladness of the occa- 
sion, they buy and sell, work and, I was just 
going to say play, but such a thing_as play is 
so rare an occasion to a Chinaman that I re- 
frain. 

We are just ending up our Mission year and 
it has* been a year with much encouragement 
in many ways, but with much to make and 
keep us humble. Last October Presbytery 
met at Wei Hui Fu, where new buildings have 
been going up all year and a grand mission 
compound we now have there, one of the best, 
I believe, in North China, and as .a mission 
weall feel very proud of the good work our 
Dr. Menzies has been doing. Since Presbytery 
I have had occasion to visit the stations of 
other missions and have seen more expensive 
building, but none to compare to Wei Hui Fu, 
when utility and economy are taken into 
account. , 

At Presbytery we welcomed Messrs. Clark 
and Ross as additions to our staff, the former 
having almost risen from the dead a few weeks 
previously, for he was indeed “‘sick nigh unto 
death,” with one foot over into death’s 
domain Both our friends are from the Mari- 
time Provinces, the first of our Honan mis- 
sionaries to come from the ‘‘ East.” 

While strengthened by the coming of new 
workers we are feeling the loss of Dr. Malcolm 
to the mission, and are greatly handicapped for 
the want of another medical man ; indeed, at 
this meeting it has become very apparent to us 
all that with a wide and needy field we are 
very inadequately supplied with a working 
force, A Committee was struck to formulate 
a plea to the Home Church in Canada for new 
workers; and they cannot come too soon, for 
the fields are ripe already to harvest. 

I was one of a Committee to visit the Huai 
_Ch’ing field and to see the new property 
bought for a mission station at Huai Cl’ing Fu 
City. This part of our field is practically new 
and Mr. Slimmon has been the only man there 
for the past year. 

This was my first visit to this magnificient 
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country, so rich that one is reminded of the 
tropics, and, what other people pay money to 
buy or toil laboriously for, the people of Huai 
Ch’ing throw away as useless or make bon- 
fires of. 

We passed through field after field of heavily 
laden persimmon trees, groves of the artistic 
bamboo, while in some places water is so 
plentiful that rice is extensively grown. Skirt- 
ing along the foot of the mountains we were 
quite conscious that under those hills is a 
wealth of anthracite coal. 

Coming home again we stopped for an hour 
or two at the works of the ‘‘ Peking Syndi- 
cate,’’? a British corporation that has realized 
the value of this region and built a railway 
100 miles long into the mountains and sunk 
several shafts for the coal which they know to 
be there. It was a marvellous sight to see that 
splendid machinery and electric light plant 
and a pleasure to meet the enthusiastic head 
engineer, Mr. Reid, one of our travelling com- 
panions in the times of the Boxer trouble. 

Millions have been spent there in the last 
few months, in the assurance that those mining 
shafts, now 250 feet deep, will tap a mine of 
wealth and bring a handsome return to the 
investors. 

I looked at the machinery, I looked down 
those dark holes, I looked in the faces of those 
men and I felt a great shameand disappointment 
that these men of the world should show such 
enterprise compared to that which seems to 
characterize a Christian Mission as our own. 

The Pekin Syndicate does not need to beg 
long for men ; it does not need to stand still for 
lack of capital; its needs are made known and 
promptly supplied. Not so with the Honan 
Mission of the Presbyterian Church; not so 
with any other Mission I know of, and it would 
seem that the men of the world in the things 


* of the world have a greater faith and a more 


daring enterprise than men of God in the 
things of His Kingdom. 

Oh, it is hard to be a missionary and to know 
that there are millions near at hand waiting to 
receive the Bread of Life, while there is bread 
enough and to spare, but! but! ! 

Not long after this trip I had another and 
a longer one to Tientsin to meet two new lady 
workers and escort them inland. Every mis- 
sionary I met had the same story to tell, 
‘¢The harvest is great but the labourers are 
few.’’ There is no mission in North China 
which is not handicapped for men to meet its 
immediate needs. 
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Since last writing you we haye had two 
communion seasons here ; one in the Summer, 
when ten men and women were baptized ; one 
last Sunday, when twenty-two in all were 
baptized into full fellowship and for the first 
time sat at the table of the Lord, where 
ninety-seven Chinese Christians sat together, 
the largest number that ever sat at a Com- 
munion in North Honan. 

It was a grand sight to see these new com- 
municants thus publicly shaking off the old 
and becoming members of the Church visible. 

There was my old friend, Shih Hsing Ling, 
he came here more than a year ago in rags, by 
trade a beggar ; he had not been able to do an 
honest day’s work for many days. For montis 
we wrestled with his stubborn disease, apply- 
ing the knife again and again, until at last we 


discharged him as a patient and received him . 


as a brother. For the past year or more he 
has led a consistent Christian life, and it was 
a great joy to see him thus confess Christ. 

Another well-known beggar belonging to the 
city was also received, and beside him stood a 
young city merchant whose family, being in the 
opium business, we could not baptize him till 
he shook off all connection with this nefarious 
trade, which he did only recently, and opened 
a little business of his own. 

Along with these men, some with grey hairs, 
stood five of our schoolboys, al] sons of Chris- 
tian parents. They start life with a far better 
chance than the men of the previous genera- 
tion of Christians, and we have great hopes 
that there will be many of them ambassadors 
of Christ to their own people. 

The church was crowded from pulpit to 
doors, and it is evident that ere long we must 
take out a partition wall, throw the dispensary 
into the body of the church and look elsewhere 
for a site to erect more suitable and com- 
modious hospital buildings. 

The medical work has been very encouraging 
all year, and at present the wards are well 
utilized. About half a dozen of our patients 
have taken their stand as Christians during the 
year and have been recorded as catechumens. 
After a year they will be eligible for baptism, 
“if they follow on to know the Lord.” 

It is gladdening to hear that in Erskine 
Church we are frequently remembered in 
prayer. No greater service could be rendered 
us or the needy people of Honan than this 
persevering prayer. Pray much for us that 
we may be kept faithful to the great trust 
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committed to us, pray for the whole people 
that their hearts may be prepared for the 
message, pray for God’s Word that it may 
come to men, not in wisdom but in demon- 
stration of God’s Spirit and in power. 


Our Korean missionaries are very near the 
seat of war. Wonsan, the headquarters of our 
mission, is on the east coast of Korea, just 
opposite Japan, and the Japs have landed an 
army there. But it is fair to assume that the 
missionaries will be in no real danger, for the 
Japanese are friendly both to the British and 
to missions, and it is fair to hope and pray that 
Japanese influence will continue supreme in 
Korea. | 

There is perhaps fully as much ground for 
anxiety about our mission in Honan, for the 
stand that China may take during the progress 
of the war is uncertain, and the lawless 
element may take advantage of circumstances, 
but here, too, the probabilities are in favour of 
safety and peace. May He whose are the 
workers and the work, in His mercy grant it. 


While the snowstorms of the past two 
months have interfered much with the collec- 
tions for the Schemes, all true and faithful 
men and women will see to it that their con- 
tributions for the year are sent in, even though 
it be a little late, for some of the Funds, notably 
Foreign Missions, will be behind. The East 
las been making earnest effort to overtake its 
F. M. debt, and has not yet quite succeeded. 
The West has the rapidly growing work in 
China, which was closed the previous year, 
and its F. M. Funds is at this date very much 
behind and hkely to have a large deficit. 


Rev. Dr. Grant, of Trinidad, has for some 
months been engaged in the Maritime Provinces 
in clearing off the F. M. debt. On Sabbath, 
14th Feb., he was in the United Church, 
New Glasgow, and presented his case. At the 
close of the service it was moved, seconded 
and carried by a standing vote of the congrega- 
tion to raise one thousand dollars during the 
coming week to clear off that debt. What they 
resolve they do. 


Two new monthly Presbyterian publications 
lave cometo hand. The Home Mission Pioneer, 
by the Woman’s Home Missionary Society, 
W.D., begins its work, like the Society which 
it represents, with good prospects of great use- 
fulness. The Trinidad Presbyterian, under the 
auspices of the Presbytery of Trinidad, “‘is 
devoted to the intellectual, social and religious 
advancement of the Island.’’? May they both 
flourish as both so richly deserve. 


Westminster Presbytery. 


PIONEER WORK. 
BY REV. ALEX. DUNN. 

The Rev. Simon McGregor, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Victoria, was mainly instrumental in 
bringing into existence the Presbytery of 
British Columbia in connection with the 
Church of Scotland. 

To his suggestion to visit Scotland for the 
purpose of inducing other ministers to come to 
British Columbia the office-bearers and mem- 
bers of St. Andrew’s Church generously re- 
sponded. And, upon his able presentation of 
the case at Edinburgh in the Spring of 1875, 
the Old Kirk, with extraordinary liberality, 
agreed to send four additional labourers into 
the field. By the 3lst day of August all the 
ministers from Scotland had reached Victoria. 

On the following day, Ist September, 1875, 
and within St. Andrew’s Church, Victoria, 
B.C., the Presbytery of British Columbia in 
connection with the Church of Scotland was 
formed, consisting of Revs. Simon McGregor 
(Moderator); William Clyde (Clerk); George 
Murray, Alexander Dunn and Alexander B. 
Nicholson, the last two being ordained at said 
meeting and their names added to the roll. 

Mr. McGregor was minister of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Victoria; Mr. Nicholson had charge 
of the rural districts in the vicinity of Vic- 
toria; Mr. Clyde ministered in St. Andrew’s 
Church, Nanaimo, to the coal-mining popula- 
tion there, where a manse was soon added to 
the church property ;-Mr. Murray, locating in 
Nicola Valley in which a church was built in 
1875, had the spiritual oversight of the whole 
country east of the Cascades, and to me was 
assigned the district along the Fraser River 
now covered by the Presbytery of Westminster. 

A short time after his ordination Mr. Nichol- 
son was offered and accepted a teaching situa- 
tion in Victoria, thus leaving his field vacant. 
But Mr. McGregor, until he left Victoria in 
1881, gave afternoon service to at least two of 
the principal points in the field, and also 
assisted by the members of his own congrega- 
tion he built a neat church at Craigflower. 

Early in the history of the new Presbytery : 
(1) Rev. B. K. McElmon, encouraged by a 
number of families in Comox who had been 
acquainted with him in Nova Scotia, came to 


the province, was ordained by our Presbytery 
and settled in Comox, where, for several years, 
he did much self-denying work, and was the 
chief instrument in the erection of a substan- 
tial church and manse. Also (2) Rev. Robert 
Jamieson, and his congregation of St. Andrew’s 
New Westminster, in connection with the Pres- 
bvterian Church in Canada, applied for admis- 
sion and were cordially received, the H. M. 
Committee, Toronto, however, continuing to 
pay the necessary supplement to Mr. Jamie- 
son’s salary. 

Mr. Jamieson came from Ontario to New 
Westminster in the Spring of 1862, and there 
and then proceeded to organize the congrega- 
tion of St. Andrew’s, to which he ministered 
until 1884, with the exception of some four 
years spent in Nanaimo, where he _ also 
organized a congregation and built a church. 
Tn 1884 he resigned, handing over a full church 
to his successor, the Rev. John Sutherland 
MacKay. 

While Mr. Jamieson was in Nanaimo, Rev. 
D. Duff had charge of St. Andrew’s, New West- 
minster. Mr. Jamieson returned to New 
Westminster in 1869, and was succeeded at 
Nanaimo by the Rey. J. Aitken, who laboured 
there and at other points with much ability for 
a short period, and then returned to Scotland. 
Mr. Duff went back to Ontario. 

In addition to his charge at New Westmin- 
ster, Mr. Jamieson did a good deal of pioneer 
work along the Fraser River, travelling by 
canoe, and enduring much hardship and ex- 
posure in the discharge of his duties. 

As years passed on and as changes in the 
personnel of the Presbytery of British Columbia 
took place, Mr. Jamieson did not find his con- 
nection with it congenial, and at length both 
he and his congregation dissolved their relation 
with the Presbytery of British Columbia, and 
were received into the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada in 1884. Until his death in 1893, at 
the age of sixty-four, Mr. Jamieson continued 
to hold the position of Chaplain in the Peni- 
tentiary near New Westminster. 

Within six years of its formation all the 
first members of the Presbytery of British 
Columbia had left the province except myself. 
For nearly eleven years I remained at Lang- 
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ley. During these years three church build- 
ings were erected, one at Fort Langley, an- 
other at Mud Bay and a third at South Arm 
or Delta by the contributions of the Presby- 
terian population in the respective districts, 
liberally assisted. by Presbyterians in Victoria 
and New Westminster. 

The late John McKee was the moving spirit 
in the erection of the South Arm or Delta 
Church. The people to whom I ministered at 
Langley and adjoining districts, almost to a 
man, treated me from first to last with 
much kindness and consideration, and, at our 
departure in 1886, they presented us with 
handsome gifts, together with a purse con- 
taining $104. I hope I may now be excused 
when in all humility I try to rescue from 
oblivion and to give prominence to a few facts, 
which, in justice to the Church of Scotland 
and its early representatives in the ministry in 
British Columbia ought to be known and 
recorded. 

For nine years previous to 1875 the Church 
of Scotland had a minister stationed at Vic- 
toria: first, Rev. T. Somerville, M.A., now of 
Blackfriars Church, Glasgow; second, Rey. 
Simon McGregor, M.A., lately of Appin, 
Scotland. For ten years subsequent to 1875 
the Presbytery of British Columbia, in connec- 
tion with the Church of Scotland, occupied 
almost all the chief centres of op. 
throughout the province. 

During these years seven church edifices and 
two manses were erected, all free of debt ex- 
cept one. These main positions were held, 
and these churches and manses were built dur- 
ing the darkest and most depressing period in 
the history of the country. 

Speaking for myself I can testify that during 
these years the people generally were greatly 
discouraged, many doubting whether the 
country would ever come to anything and 
whether it were possible to build a railway 
across the Rocky Mountains. Many were 
ready to leave if only they could sell out for 
as muchas would take them back to the homes 
which they had left. But buyers did not ap- 
pear, and thus many against their will were 
from necessity obliged to remain. When bet- 
ter times arrived, of course, they did not wish 
to leave. . 

The transition from Scotland to British 
Columbia in 1875 was very great, much greater 
than from Ontario or Nova Scotia at the same 
time. Granted, therefore, that the ministers 


of the Church of Scotland did not adapt them- 
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selves so readily and so easily to new country 


life as colonial men would have done, granted 
that they learned some things slowly and pain- 
fully ; still they did as well, to say the least, as 
could have been expected under conditions so 
discouraging. And every one of them, on 
leaving, left with the esteem of all fair-minded, 
right-thinking people. 

I have been led into this line of remark from 
the knowledge that in some quarters there 
exists an opinion that the Church of Scotland 
was in a manner a failure in British Columbia, 
that Presbyterian Church work was at a stand- 
still for a whole decade, and that not till the 
Canadian Church assumed the reins was any 
real progress effected. So dissimilar, however, 
were the conditions before and after the ad- 
vent of the Canadian Pacific Railroad that, 
apart from explanations, no fair or reasonable 

comparison can be made. 

From 1875 to 1885 the Rionane of the 
province remained all but stationary. The 
Cariboo gold-fever had almost spent itself. 
Money was so scarce in some quarters that 
difficulty was experienced in obtaining the 
necessaries of life. 

But the building of the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad revolutionized matters generally. Men 
then could readily find remunerative employ- 
ment. Money began to circulate more freely. 
Farmers could dispose of their produce at fair 
prices. From 1885 the tide of immigration 
began to rise, and it continued to increase in 
volume, until In 1891 the population was 
double, and treble in some districts, what it 
was five years before. The Canadian Church 
came in with the tide,and reaped the many 
advantages accruing from that favouring cir- 


-Cuumstance. 


But, if ministers and congregations under the 
régimé of the Church of Scotland did as well as 
could have been expected under conditions so 
depressing as those narrated above, why, it may 
be asked, did it come to pass that, within a few 
years, the Church of Scotland was superseded 


in British Columbia and its various congrega- . 


tions absorbed by the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada ? 

In this way. Soon after the stream of im- 
inigration began to flow toward the Pacific 
Coast, it was seen that the majority of new- 
comers were from the different provinces of 
the Dominion and not from the old country. 
The presumption, tberefore, was that, in the 
event of a vote being taken in any congregation 
with reference to Church connection, a majority 
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of votes would be cast in favour of connection 
with the Presbyterian Church in. Canada. 
And, in any case in which a vote was taken, 
the result was just what might have been anti- 
cipated. 

Again, while hereand there, at first, a murmur 
might be heard at the manner in which cer- 
tain advances with a view to union were made 
by indiscreet supporters of the Canadian 
Church, old-timers, most of whom came direct 
from the old country, were not averse to union 
in itself. They were unwilling even to appear 
ungrateful to the Church of Scotland for gene- 
rous aid in the day of sore need. They re- 
mained unchanged in their attachment to the 
Church of their fathers with all its tender and 
sacred associations. 

At the same time they realized that, so far 
as mere Presbyterianism was concerned and 


“apart from feeling and sentiment, it was quite 


immaterial, there being no State Chureh in 
British Columbia to which connection they 
belonged. Moreover, it was considered that as 
Edinburgh, the Seat of Government of the Old 
Kirk, was far away in the event of a resignation 
by a minister of his charge, the result might 
bein the future, ag it had been sometimes in 
the past, a long vacancy and perhaps an un- 
happy settlement. Toronto, on the other 
hand, was near by, relatively speaking. The 
Home Mission Committee were naturally more 
in touch with the sister province, and, from 
their position, they were better acquainted 
with its special needs than the Colonial Com- 
mittee. 

Again, the Church of Scotland, while it did 
nothing to encourage union, did nothing to dis- 
courage it. It left the matter of union entirely 
in the hands of the congregations and ministers 
concerned. They were on the ground, and 
supposedly were better qualified to decide what 
was right and expedient in the circumstances. 

The Canadian Church, on its part, was ready 
to welcome, and when necessary to help any 
congregation or mission field seeking admission. 

Taking then a conjunct view of these facts 
and considerations, it ought not to be matter 
of surprise that one congregation after another 
noiselessly dropped into the Canadian Church 
until all had come in, beginning with Langley 
in 1886 and ending with Wellington in 1889. 

The Presbytery of British Columbia met 
once a year, generally in St. Andrew’s Church, 
Victoria, on the first Wednesday in May, 
When the brethren met in May, 1876, after 
nine months’ Jabour in their respective locali- 
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ties they had much to tell regarding their new 
experiences, the strange sights which they had 
witnessed and the strange characters they had 
met. Each one had a somewhat different tale 
to tell, hut each one in his own way told of tlie 
low moral and spiritual tone which every- 
where prevailed as compared with Scotland 
and the great need of ‘‘the preaching of the 
Cross, which is the power of God.” 

On looking back to these early years of min- 
isterial life in British Columbia, while I remem- 
ber some things fraught with pain, I also 
recall many times and occasions of happiness 
of the purest kind. The preaching of the Gos- 
pel at the places of meeting, and from house 
to house was one of these pleasures. I was 
always glad when the Sabbath cathe, was 
always able to keep appointments, and. rain or 
shine, good road or bad, I always found the 
people waiting. Almost all attended. Many 
felt lonesome. 

Some felt homesick, specially when Sunday 
came. Most appeared eager to hear the Gos- 
pel preached, to gain something to cheer and 
strengthen them in their struggles. To preach 
to people in such frames of mind was a great 
pleasure, involving at the same time deep re- 
sponsibilities. 

Previous to the union of the congregations 
with the Presbyterian Church in Canada the 
ministers of the Church of Scotland in British 
Columbia were as follows: 

On Vancouver Island— 


St. Andrew’sCh., Victoria.Rev. ‘I. Somerville 
‘« §. McGregor 
‘‘ RB, Stephen 


’ 


Sst. Andrew’s, Nanaimo...Rev. Wm. Clyde 
“ A, TI. Anderson 
‘J. Miller 


COMOX, .sdcecescpsess.se Rev. BK. Meki mon 


Wellington.........+..---Rev. James Christie 


On the mainland— 
Langley, Maple Ridge, etc.Rev. Alex. Dunn 


Nicola Valley,Cache Creek, 
Clinton, etc.......--..-. Rev. Geo. Murray 


Neither Mr. Somerville nor Mr. Miller be- 
longed at any time to the Presbytery of Brit- 
ish Columbia. The former had left the Prov- 
ince several years before the Presbytery was 
constituted, andthe latter came to if after the 
Presbytery had become defunct. 
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PRESBYTERY OF COLUMBIA. 

BY REV. THOS. SCOULER. 

In the summer of 1882, the Rev. Dr. 
Cochrane, Convener of the General Assembly’s 
Il. M. Com. visited British Columbia. After his 
return to the Hast, a more vigorous policy was 
adopted for the work in B.C. looking in the 
direction of assuming, if not the whole 
responsibility, at least a large share of it, 
together with the Colonial Committee of the 
Church of Scotland. 

In the spring of 1884 the Rev. J. 8S. McKay 
was called to the pastorate of St. Andrew’s 
Church, New Westminster, the Rev. R. 
Jamieson haying resigned on account of ill- 
health. 

Mr. ®McKay continued to labour with much 
faithfulness and success until the autumn of 
1885, when through failing health he had to 
seek rest in Southern California. After spend- 
ing the winter there, he returned to his home 
in Oxford, Ontario, where he died a few 
months after. Mr. McKay was succeeded in 
St. Andrew’s by Rey. Thos. Scouler, whose 
pastorate extended over ten years. 

In the spring of 1885 Rev. T. G. Thomson, 
of Brucefield, Ont., was appointed to Granville 
and North Arm. Granville (now Vancouver) 
was then a mere hamlet dependent for its 
existence upon an extensive saw mill and a 
numaber of lumber camps in the vicinity. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway, when it made 
Granvilleits terminus, changed all this. Within 
a vear, acity of considerable size sprang up. 

Among the people who came to Vancouver 
then, as now, a large iiumber were Presby- 
terians. In the spring of 1886 the first Pres- 
byterian Church was erected, but it was 
scarcely finished when the disastrous fire of 
June following swept almost every building 
in the place. 

The minister and people of the First church 
at once set to work to rebuild and with some 
aid from the? East were successful in erecting 
« comfortable hall. During the seventeen 
vears of this city’s existence, the good old 
Presbyterian Church has kept pace with its 
“expansion. 

We have now five strong churches well 
situated, and filled with earnest workers. Our 
pulpits also are well manned and the smaller 
churches throughout the Province look to the 
Vancouver churches to lead them on in every 
good way. 

In March 1886, the Rev. D. M. Gordon, now 
Principal Gordon, visited B. C., and on his 
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report, among recommendations adopted, was 
the organization of the Presbytery of Colum- 
bia, 

At a meeting held in New Westminster the 
Presbytery was convened and constituted in 
St. Andrew’s Church, on the 8rd of August, 
1886, with the following membership roll: 
Messrs. R. Jamieson, Moderator, D. Fraser, 
T. G. Thomson, D. MacRae, J. Chisholm, S. J. 
Taylor, J. A. Jaffary, Alex. Dunn, ministers, 
and Alexander McDougall, Walter Clark and 
Fitzgerald McCleary, elders. The first five 
named were present. 

{In the early days of the Presbytery of 


Columbia, nearly the whole of B. C. was 
embraced within its bounds. This Presbytery 
sometimes met as far east as Kamloops. 


There were few settlers in the Kootenays in 
those days, the country was very inaccessible. 
The cayuse was the only means of transit 
available. . 

Much of the success we have had in our 
work in this province is due to the high 
Christian character, the efficient, faithful and 
self-sacrificing labours of the missionaries of 
the early days. The conditions under which 
our men labour to-day are,as we all know, 
trying enough, but as compared with the days 
of our first missionaries in this province the 
lines have indeed fallen in pleasant places. 
We have entered into the labours of these 
men under much more favourable conditions. 

We must not forget what we owe to these 
faithful brethren (some of them no longer 
with us). The only ministers remaining who 
were enrolled as members of the first meeting 
of the Columbia Presbytery in this Province 
are Rey. D. MacRae, of Victoria, and the Rey. 
Alexander Dunn, of Whonnock. These, with 
the brethren who have gone, had to bear the 
burden and heat of the day, and are worthy 
of all honour. 

Shortly after the formation of the Presby- 
tery of Columbia, several preaching stations 
were opened. . 

At the first meeting of Presbytery, a deputa- 
tion from Chilliwhack appeared before the 
Presbytery requesting that a cause be opened 
there. 

The minister from St. Andrew’s, West- 
minster, was appointed to visit the field. He 
preached in a Hall twice on Sabbath and 
visited as many of the families as he could 
reach the next day. Soon after he reported to 
the Presbytery and an application was made to 
the H. M. C. for an ordained missionary. 


¢ 
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The Rey. G. C. Patterson, now of Embro, 
Ont., was appointed to the field. During 
his pastorate the church and manse were 
built. The lots for the church and manse 
were the gift of Mr. J. S. Henderson, who has 
done much to help the cause.in that valiey 

Shortly after the Rev. T. G. Thomson was 
inducted into the charge of First church Vane 
couver. The Rey. James Cormack, now of 
Maxville, Ont., was appointed as ordained 
missionary to the North Arm, as it was then 
called. 

The climate not being suitable for Mr. 
Cormack’s health, he had to return to the East. 
His departure was much regretted by his 
co-presbyters, as he was in every way well 
suited for the work. 

Eburne, as it is now called, very soon became 
self-sustaining and is now, under the pastorate 
of Rey. John Logan, one of our. strongest 
country congregations. 

The Church at Kamloops was also organized 
under the direction of the old Columbia Pres- 
bytery. The first ordained missionary ap- 
pointed by the Home Mission Committee was 
the Rev. John Chisholm, now of Kemptville, 
Ont. This is now a self-sustaining charge 
under the care of Rev. J. C. Stewart. 

About the year 1886, the Rev. J. A. Jaffary 
was sent to Spallumcheen. He was given a 
roving commission, and for a time supplied all 
the district. Rev. Mr. Langille, in 1890 was 
appointed to Vernon, Rev. J. K. Wright 
succeeded Mr. Jaffary. We have now in that 
district a self-sustaining church at Vernon, 
and an augmented charge at Armstrong with 
several mission stations. We had a missionary 
at Spence’s Bridge, Clinton, and one or two 
stations along the railway track, but until 
recently not very much progress was made in 
these fields. 

Mount Lehman and adjacent stations were 
taken up by the Columbia Presbytery. The 
Rey. Alexander Dunn was, by appointment, 
missionary to that field, and from his present 
station in Whonnock, he continues to exercise 
the office of a bishop over that district. 

Ladner was in the early days supplied by 
the missionaries sent out from Scotland, Mr. 
Dunn was then stationed at Langley and Mud 
Bay and gave what service he could to Ladner, 
a church was built on what is known as the 
“ Bog.’’ Shortly after its erection it was 
destroyed by fire, and for years they were 
without any place of worship. 

Sometime after the formation of the Presby- 
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tery of Columbia, a deputation waited on the 
Presbytery and requested a member to visit the 
field, and, if possible, form a mission station. 

The minister of St. Andrew’s Church, New 
Westminster, was appointed to go down and 
preach on Sabbath in a private house, and 
visit as many of the families as he could reach, 
to find out what the people could raise for the 
support of a missionary. 

On Monday the late John McKee and the 
minister above mentioned drove over the 
greater part of the Delta, and visited all 
persons interested. We found the peeple 
anxious to have a Presbyterian cause and 
willing to support him according to their 
ability. After a time an appointment was 
made, but we were rather unfortunate in our 
man ; he soon left the district and the country 
as well. Ladner, however, has prospered and 
is now a strong self-sustaining church under 
the care of the Rey. Thomas Oswald. 

During what is known as “the boom”? 
season in Westminster, West Church and 
Sapperton were organized. The Rey. Mr. 
Mills was the first missionary appointed to this 
field. After a short period of prosperity West 
Church became self-supporting and called Mr. 
Mills as their minister, since which time these 
churches have had rather a chequered career. 
West Church is again self-sustaining and 
Sapperton is attached to Central Park. 

St. Andrew’s Church, Vancouver, was organ- 
ized. by the Rev. T. G. Thomson, and was 
supplied for several months by the late Rev. 
R. Y. Thomson, who afterward became pro- 
fessor in Knox College, Toronto. This con- 
gregation extended a call to Rev. E. D. Me- 
Laren ; the call was accepted and proved most 
satisfactory. Mr. McLaren, now Dr. McLaren, 
served the congregation for about fourteen 
years, when he was called to fill another 
important position in the Church, Home Mis- 
sion Secretary. 

The Rey. J. W. McMillan, now of Winnipeg, 
was the first ordained rissionary to Mount 
Pleasant Church. This congregation is now 
strong and prosperous under the care of Rey. 
G. A. Wilson. ; 

Fairview, and St. John’s, Vancouver, are both 
offshoots of St. Andrew’s; these are strong 
vigorous congregations; Rey. John Knox 
Wright ministers to the former and Rev. 
Robert Laird to the latter, both able men 
doing splendid work. 

It will be noticed that most of those 
brethren who came to this Province as or- 
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dained missionaries, and for good reasons did 
not continue in the Province, are now filling 
important charges in Eastern Canada and else- 
where, thus shewing that missionaries are not 
all discarded, because they have served the 
Church as such for a time, 

Moreover, it is worthy of notice, that the 
West has given some strong men to the Church 
in the East. The Church has done nobly for 
the West, both in providing men and means, 
apd we in the West do not grudge to give a 
good man now and again when he is required 
to fill a special place in the Church. There 
are points both Last and West that must be 
occupied by our ablest men, and we do not 
think the Chureh will withhold such men, 
when the need demands them. 

We have been fortunate in the ministers 
that have filled our churches. and mission 
stations in the past, and as I have already said, 
much of the success which our Church has 
enjoyed has been due to the high Christian 
character and the ininisterial fidelity of our 
ministers. Our pioneer men are worthy of all 
honour, and those coming after will share in 
the reward when ‘‘sower and reaper’’ shall 
rejoice together in hearing the Master say : 
“Thou hast been faithful in a few things; I 
will make thee rule over many things; enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 


HOME MISSION PROGRESS IN THE PRES.« 
BYTERY OF WESTMINSTER. 
BY REV. DR. HERDMAN, SUPT. OF MISSIONS. 


It was all Home Mission Work at one time 
in this new metropolitan presbytery, with the 
earlier stages I hope that our veteran mis- 
sionary, Mr. Dunn, will deal in detail. 

The Assembly Minutes for 1882 recognize 
the existence of the Pacific Province and of 
‘‘the Presbytery of British Columbia in con- 
nection with the Church of Scotland,’ and 
record a resolution commending ‘‘ what the 
Church of Scotland has done, and is doing, for 
British Columbia,” and in its turn asking for 
‘the hearty support of that Church in any 
action that may hereafter be taken in the 
interests of Presbyterianism.”’ 

In' next year’s minutes, a special thanks- 
giving is entered for the safe return from a 
visit to the province and the Presbytery of the 
late Dr. Cochrane, Convener of the H. M. 
Committee, sent as deputy extraordinary the 
year before on a high diplomatic mission. It 


is of course well to recall now that 1882 ante- 
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dated by years the riveting at Craigellachie 
of the strips of steel which started from 


opposing oceans, and incidentally made it | 


possible for last Assembly to meet in Van- 
couver. 

The Assembly of 1883, instructed the H. M, 
Committee “to do nothing to imperil the 
unity, of Presbyterianism in the Province};”’ 
but in view of the arrival of a communication 
from the Colonial Committee of the Church of 
Scotland favouring the building up of one 
Presbytery only decided upon the receiving of 
ministers and congregations desirons of uniting 
with the Presbyterian Church in Canada, and 
permitted the Presbytery of Toronto to count 
all such accessions in the meantime as addi- 
tions to its own roll. Toone who knows how 
British Columbians of that period looked upon 
‘Canada’? and “ Toronto the good,” this is 
not without interest. 

In 1885, there was a proposition before tne 
Assembly to erect a “Presbytery of New- 
Westminster,” to include mission work in all 
parts of the Province, and with Synodica] 
powers thrown in, but the discussion was 
adjourned until next year, with the conse- 
quence that the name selected was “ The Pres- 
bytery of Columbia” and it was set down as 
to its status as one of the constituent Presby- 
teries of the ‘‘Synod of Manitoba and the 
Northwest Territories.” 

And Dr. Robertson wrote in one of those 
early years: ‘‘ Twenty-six fields, now, occupied 
by students, will be vacant next September. 
To give these fields only occasional supply 
during the winter is to jeopardize their exist- 
ence. Means should be adopted without delay 
to provide ordained missionaries when the 
students return to College.” This was written 
of all the work west of Lake Superior. Now 
in the present Synod of British Columbia alone 
forty-two students left us last fall, and we felt 
here the truth of the words of our late chief 
keenly, and the places have been filled all 
over the Synod, to the extent of half the list, 
by the remedy which he then outlined. « 

In the year 1886 the report-of the H. M. 
Committee was unusually full.  ‘* Mission 
work in the Province of British Columbia has 
been vigorously prosecuted.’’ The four mis- 
sionaries of our Church were appointed a 
Committee to meet and confer as to the whole 
field.” Then follows large information as to 
the Jaying ont of the work, both on the coast 
and in the interior, resulting from the an- 
nouncement that ‘Rev. D. M. Gordon, of 
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Winnipeg, at the request of the Committee, 
visited the province in March, holding meet- 
ings with the ministers of our own Church 
and with members of the Presbytery of 
British Columbia in connection with the 
Church of Scotland.’? 

Four new missionaries were sent in (six 
being asked for-or spoken of in all) and the 
country was divided up into groups of mis- 
sions. The opinion of the ministers not yet 
of the Canadian Church was noted, to the 
effect that ‘it would greatly advance the 
interests of Presbyterianism if the existing 
Presbytery of British Columbia would unite 
with the Canadian General Assembly,’’ and 
increasingly, in the years that follow, this 
result was achieved, through the application 
and absorption of individual congregations. 

A note of alarm is sounded in some of these 
years as to the languishing condition of the 
funds on which dependence has to be placed 
for the extending of the Church’s work inthe 
West. 

In 1892 the Presbytery of Columbia is 
divided into three Presbyteries, named Van- 
conver Island, Westminster and Kamloops, 
and these three, with that of Calgary added 
in, are formed into a Synod as well. 

This Synod commenced its history under the 
name ‘‘ The Synod of British Columbia,’’ but 
as, since that time, the four Presbyteries have 
become six, and the two which are in Alberta 
are likely to become four this year or the next, 
it seems probable tliat next Assembly will be 
asked to rename the Synod by the addition of 
the word Alberta. And the only criticism 
which I have to make of the present B. C. 
brethren, in my capacity as Supt. of Missions, 
is, that about half of them persist to this day 
in speaking of their Synod as if it were limited 
to their Province, and in ignoring uncons- 
ciously and continuously the great and in- 
creasing range of mission work in populous 
Alberta. 

In 1893, the Presbytery of Vancouver Island 
applied for a change of name, and is known 
thenceforth as the Presbytery of Victoria. 

The city of Vancouver I first saw in 1886, 
mostly in ashes, for the great fire had just 
done its work. It was a wet day and a dreary 
landscape. I drove from New Westminster 
‘through unspeakable roads, and the visions 
that remain with me are the smoking ruins, 
the Princess Louise trees, and the sight of an 


-~ undaunted man working with his own hands 


on the building of a new place of worship ; 
, un 
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this man was Mr. Thompson, our first Yan- 
couver minister. 

Another reminiscence is the pleasant inter- 
course I had with our veteran Canadian mis- 
sionary, Mr. Jamieson, at New Westminster, 
then and during earlier years, the capital of 
the mainland. 

The newly formed Synod of British Colum- 
bia met for the first time in July, 1892, in 
Victoria, and the Presbytery of Westminster 
held its first meeting a little later in the same 
year in New Westminster. The first moderator 
of this Presbytery was the Rey. J. M. Macleod, 
who, as. the whole Church knows, celebrated 
the jubilee year of luis ministerial service last 
November in Vancouver, aud who most fitly 
was appointed lIcst vear to the office of 
moderator of the Synod itself. 

At this writing there are in the Presbytery 
of Westminster eleven self-sustaining congre« 
gations, viz., two in the Yukon, four in Vane 
couver, two in New Westminster, and. one 
each in Richmond, Ladner’s and Chilliwack} 
four congregations on the augmented list: 
Langley, Mission City, Central Park and 
Chalmers’ Chureh, Vancouver, and sixteen 
mission fields: Abbotsford, Agassiz, Barnet, 
Taney, Loggers’ Mission, North Vancouver, 
Steveston, Surrey, Telegraph Creek, Texada, 
Whonnock and the fields far north where the 
Pringles and Messrs. Turkington and Wright 
labour ; in all thirty-one. Only two of these 
mission fields now belong to the student list, 
the others, less one vacant, being supplied by 
ordained missionaries, 

The Presbytery is at the present time cons 
sidering the question of making application te 
next Assembly for the erection of the Yukon 
and Atlin districts into a separate Presbytery. 

Within and by this Presbytery, home mis- 
sions, to the extent of ¢250 a year for three 
consecutive years, are being supported as 
follows: by Mount Pleasant, Vancouver; by 
St. Andrew’s, Vancouver; by a donor in First 
Presbyterian Church, Vancouver; by the 
S. Schools of St. John’s Church, Vancouver 
and Richmond, in combination, also the ©. E, 
Societies of the Province belonging to our 
Church are taking up a mission of their own, 
This last named mission is not to be credited 
wholly to Westminster Presbytery, but te 
round the list out I am glad to say that in 
addition the C. I. of First Presbyterian Church 
Vancouver, gives a special contribution of $50 
towards the support of the Peace River mission 


-in Edmonton Presbytery. 
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The last few years have seen considerable 
advances. Dr. Robertson at his first visit to 
the Province told me that he was a little dis- 
appointed that Presbyterianism did not seem 
to him to bulk quite so largely in religious 
life as he had expected, but rapid strides have 
since then been made. 

For a time a paper was published in Van- 
couver by authority of Synod, the B. C. Pres- 
byterian, and became a factor in strengthening 
church influence and life. 

Some vigorous work in the line of Chinese 
missions is being prosecuted under oversight 
of the Supt. of the Chinese work for the 
Synod and of Mr. Coleman. 

A little harbour mission work has been 
taken up in Vancouver Harbour of Jate and a 
loggers’ mission started for the first time. 
There is no Indian work within this Presby- 
tery. 

In a short time we may surely expect to see 
the Presbytery of Westminster pledged to 
mission work among the Japanese, to a vigorous 
Harbour-Mission or two, to some adequate 
college buildings and work, and to a worthier 
support of Home Missions and Augmentation. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS IN THE PRES. 
BY REV, J. KNOX WRIGHT, B.D. 


There can be no question as to the importance 
of Sabbath School work. The children are the 
charge and the hope of the Church. They 
will be the men and women of to-morrow. 
The character and progress of the Church in 
the coming days depend very largely upon the 
teaching and training given to the young to- 
day. Everywhere there are difficulties. 

The work is great, involving much toil and 
calling for labourers who, along with devoted 
earnestness, have some natural aptness to 
teach, and are willing to give a good deal of 
time to self-culture and special study, so that 
they may become more and more efficient. 

All these things are emphasized in a new 
country like British Columbia. We are laying 
foundations, building near the beginnings. 

The boys and girls born in the province, or 
brought here in their infancy or early child- 

hood, will grow up with the country; and 
whatever may be the influx of adult popula- 
tion must be a determining element in the life 
of this part of the nation. 

There are peculiar difficulties in many places 
now, but all over the country at the beginning 
of settlement there were greater difficulties 
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than are to be found anywhere to-day except 
in very remote districts. There was sparse - 
population, and there were long distances and 
bad roads. The people were harassed with 
anxieties and labours incident to the making 
of homes and supplying the necessaries of life 
in a new country. 

The early settlers had to grapple with the 
earth at close quarters, and with an absorbing 
interest and constant diligence. The condi- 
tions were unfavourable to anything like united 
religious effort. 

Still, all over the country there was true re- 
ligious sentiment. The people brought with 
them memories of the precious divine things 
which had surrounded them in their old 
homes, and the Sabbath School wag one of the 
first forms in which the religious sentiment oF 
communities found expression. 

Every settlement had a few who had ability 
and zeal for the blessed work. They went at 
it with humble faith. The children of the dis- 
trict were gathered together week by week in 
some one of the homes, and thus a beginning 
was made which was destined, under the 
blessing of God, to grow into the Home Mission 
field and eventually into a self-supporting con- 
gregation. 

This is the history of the origin of most of 
the congregations in British Columbia to-day. 
We do not claim that these pioneer teachers 
could all have taken high marks in an ex- 
amination on methods, but they were in 
earnest and they did good, faithful work. 

All honour to the men and women who, in 
the midst of difficulties and in spite of dis- 
couragements, began and persevered in the 
Sabbath School work in the early days. And, 
let it be remembered that in dozens of places 
throughout the province to-day, necessity for 
the same sort of effort exists and is being 
loyally met. 

The majority of our schools are small. Our 
statistics cover paper without massing up large 
figures in some of the columns. The most 
carefully prepared report for Presbytery does. 
not contain all the facts. Schools exist, which, 
because they are so small, send no returns to 
the Convener. 

Year by year persistently we send out en- 
quiries. We are always glad to get even the 
name of a new school with the assurance that 
the work is going on. There has been progress 
all down the years. 

Perhaps the fullest report we have ever been 
able to contain was presented to the Synod in 
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1901. The figures fairly represent the state of 
Sabbath School work in the Presbytery at the 
present time. That report had: 

Schools, 40; Union Schools, 10. 

Teachers and officers, 261. 

Scholars on roll, 2,414. 

Average attendance, 1,797. 

Amonnt given for school purposes, $1,097. 

Schemes, $205.35; Century Fund, $317.60. 

Total, $2,003.95. 

At the date of the formation of the Synod of 
British Columbia (July, 1892), Sabbath Schools 
had been established at all the main points in 
the settlements of this part of the province. 
There has been growth in the size of the 
schools rather than in the number. In the 
city of Vancouver all the schools are growing 
very rapidly. 

The outlook is promising everywhere. Both 
Synod and Presbytery take the deepest interest 
in Sabbath School work, and are thinking out 
the problem with a view to better work and 
richer results. Conventions have been held 
from time to time which were very successful, 
Interesting and helpful. The first, under the 
direction of the Presbytery of Westminster, 
was held in Vancouver in September, 1894. 

Those in closest touch and deepest sympathy 
with Sabbath School work in this Presbytery 
are one in the opinion that there is necessity for 
the appointment of a missionary whose whole 


duty shall be the organization and oversight of 
Sabbath Schools. 


CHINESE WORK IN PRESBYTERY. 

BY REV. ARCHIBALD EWING, SUPERINTENDENT. 

No apology is needed for carrying on work 
amongst the Chinese in the Westminster Pres- 
bytery.. Chinatown in Vancouver or Steves- 
ton or New Westminster will give ample 
proof to even the casual observer that the 
heathen are at our doors. Sometimes a unique 
aud lengthy funeral processiom, accompanied 
by all the incidents of an oriental faith, will 
impress itself on the populace ; and occasionally 


-a gambling raid ona large scale or a highbinder 


feud will, fora moment, bring to the surface the 
presence of a festering sore in the body politic. 

The Chinese are well organized into guilds 
and benevolent societies, with well equipped 
temples and buildings. These are with one 
consent antagonistic to Christian effort and 
can use great influence in preventing any 
Chinaman from becoming a Cliristian. Pro- 
verbially conservative the very presence of an 
active propaganda amongst them seems to in- 
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crease this tendency, and the ever present prob- 
lem of the missionary is how to pierce the wall. 

In Vancouver we try the educational method 
in conjunction with active evangelistic effort. 
Every evening Mr. Nghun Hing, our devoted 
missionary, presides over a full house of 
pupils and teachers, reaching well up into the 
hundred. Teachers come from all the Pres- 
byterian churches and the work has a twofold 
influence, first on the Chinese boys who are 
thus brought into living touch with earnest 
Christian men and women, and secondly, on 
the teachers and churches who send them. 

It would be safe to say that few similar sights 
are more inspiring te the eye of faith than is 
to be seen night aiter night in our Mission 
school. East touches West, and who shall pre- 
dict the result in many lives. 

But it would be a mistake to think that 
school work is all or even the major part of 
what is done. Indeed, this is only the small 
part of the real work. Steady preaching after 
schooi—on the street, in the laundries, by the 
wayside, in the stores—all give ample oppor- 
tunity to declare the truth of God. 

There is a little band of Christians in Van- 
couver who hold well together in spite of one 
very great drawback, namely, want of a home 
for the Mission. Notice to remove has once 
more been served on us, and it seems as if little 
stood between the Mission and total extinction. 

Such premises as we need are exceedingly 
difficult to procure, and anything even that we 
can get is only in the way of a makeshift, and 
from which we will probably soon have to 
move again. Our boys are discouraged, and 
indeed this is a cause of not a few leaving us 
altogether. We are vagrants, we have no 
visible permanent existence, and so allegiance 
is withheld or severed. It is very much to be 
desired that this most urgent need, if the work 
is to continue, should be recognized. 

Outside of Vancouver city, Mr. Coleman has 
a great field, itinerating in some dozen towns 
in which is a Chinese population of over 1,200 
men in all sorts of occupations, in small groups 
or larger, to whom the Word of Life will never 
come except through our missionary. 

This phase of the work is only in its initial 
stages, but we look for great results in the 
formation of small centres of Christians who 


will be as lights to their fellowmen. 


As to our work amongst the salmon can- 
neries if is too big to be described here ; but it 
is a work wherein unique opportunities are 
afforded of spreading the message of the Gospel. 
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THE HOME MISSION FIELDS OF WEST- 
MINSTER PRESBYTERY. 

Missionary work within the bounds of West- 
minster Presbytery, in a measure, has been 
disappointing. If Home Mission work were 
defined as arapid transition from organization 
to self-support, very few fields indeed, if any, 
in this Presbytery would be found which came 
within the definition. Jt would be difficult 
to find a district where the work has been car- 
ried on under greater aifliculties and progress 
more slowly made ; where missionary work has 
less of the romance of modern missions and 
a smaller place in the Church’s estimation 
than the original’ mission fields of Westmin- 
ster Presbytery. 

If statistical returns and rapid progress alone 
were the criterion by which the worth of Home 
Mission work were judged, if might not be 
dificult to prove that here the Church had 
failed, but, when the Church’s duty to preach 
the Gospel to every one is clear from her com- 
mission and that the strong should help the 
weak, then because these things have been 
done the Home Mission work has been a suc- 
cess. The causes of even the slight disappoint- 
nent are apparent, 

The Home Mission Committee has teen 
assisting mission fields in this district for a 
long time, and as yet few self-supporting con- 
gregations have been established. These pioneer 
mission fields are yet receiving aid from the 
Committee. 

The cause of this isapparent. Some of these 
fields are settled by farmers who have had to 
clear the ground before anything could be 
done, and besides the districts where suitable 
agricultural Jand is available are limited. 

The almost phenomenal growth of the 
Kootenay and other parts of the province a 
number of years ago not only prevented set- 
tlers from coming here but drew away many 
ofthose who had first settled nearer the coast. 

Tie tide however has again set in, and 
there is evidence of progress and strength 
owing (o the arrival of newcomers. 

Jt is greatly to the credit of our Church 
that, during the days of depression, when the 
pioneer settiers were unable 1o provide for 
themselves the means of Grace and struggling 
for the bare necessaries of life, but were laying 
the foundation of their own and the province’s 
future prosperity, constant inissionary work 
was carried on, and-all were supplied with 
Gospel ordinances as regularly as the condi- 
tions allowed. 
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Too much praise cannot be accorded the 
pioneer missionaries who, with great persever- 
ance, laboured long and_ efficiently when 
ordinary comforts were few and luxuries un- 
heard of. 

Nor should the Church underestimate the 
worth of the work of those who in more recent 
times responded to the appeal for workers and 
were deaf to other calls, tle acceptance of 
which might possibly have brought them into 


greater prominence, but would have enabled ~ 


them to render less important service to the 
Church. For her faithfulness the Church at 
large will soon be rewarded by the development 
of a number of 8S. 8. charges which will 
strengthen the working force of the Church in 
supporting the missionary ageneies at home 
and abroad. 

An immense territorial area is enclosed by 
the boundaries of the Presbytery, extending 
as they do from the 49th parallel to the 
most northerly settlement in the Yukon. In 


this vast area missions of every description are, 


carried on. They are naturally divided into 
missions to the luambermen, ranchers, miners, 
fishermen and railway-inen. 


(A) LUMBERMEN. 

British Columbia owes a great deal of its 
financial prosperity to the lumbering industry. 
To the far Hast and. the far West the product 
of this industry is carried by vessels flying the 
flags of almost every nation of importance, and 
thus employment is provided for a great army 
of workers. No centre of the Jumbering in- 
dustry has been altogether neglected by the 
Presbyterian Church. 

The chief missions to the lumbermen are 
Barnet on Burrard Inlet and the Loggers’ Mis- 
sion on the coast of the mainland and Van- 
couver Island. 

Work at Barnet was begun a few years ago 
under the able direction of Rev. J. M. McLeod, 
whose ‘‘jubilee’’ was recently celebrated in 
Vancouver. Besides Barnet, Port Moody en- 
joyed his services, and recently Cedar Cove, 
another milling centre, hasbeen added. It is 
hoped that very soon this group of stations 


will become self-supporting. Rev. J. Laing, 


formerly of Agassiz, is now in charge. 

A new work was undertaken last summer 
when a missionary was sent to minister to the 
men who work in the woods. 

The numerous mills require a vast quantity 
of the raw material to enable them to supply 
the great demand for,lumber, and a separate 
industry has thus been created. | 
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The men who supply this demand are 
termed loggers, and some 3,000 of them are at 
work at the various camps on the coast. 

These men live a solitary life, apart from all 
uplifting influences, and it is not to be won- 
dered at if when left to themselves they luse 
self-respect and reverence for sacred. things. 
The presence of one man among them who 
stood for the right gave courage to many an. 
other to follow his example and refuse to be 
overwhelmed by the evil about him. | 

The missionary, Mr. Kidd, finding the 
steamboat service inadequate for his work, pro- 
cured an ordinary sailboat in which he went 
from camp to camp visiting some thirty-five of 
them and travelling hundreds of miles. 


(B) AGRICULTURAL. 


The agricultural sections are found mainly 
along the banks of the Iraser River, and the 
more important are Abbotsford, Langley and 
Surrey. 

It is long since the pioneer settlers made 
their way to these rich lands, but the work of 
clearing the land of the Douglas Fir and other 
giant trees of British Columbia forest de- 
manded time and strength and perseverance. 

Little by little the forest is being replaced by 
the grain fields, and brighter prospects are in 
sight. All these missions are prospering, 
Abbotsford now enjoys the services of ordained 
supply, the Rev. W. Mackay, late of Nanton, 
Alta., having entered upon his duties at the 
beginning of the present year. 

Much good service has been rendered this 
mission by the Knox College Students’ Mis- 
sionary Society. 

Langley with its sister stations has ad- 
vanced from the status of a mission field to 
that of an augmented charge, and has extended 
a call to the Rev. J. A. G. Calder, the mis- 
sionary in charge. 

Surrey, where Rev. W. H. Madill is labour- 
ing, is making substantial growth at all the 
stations. At Tynehead a new church has been 
erected and will be dedicated for divine 
worship on the 28th of February, the Rev. 
J.S. Henderson, of Westminster, officiating. 


(c) FISHERMEN. 


‘British Columbia is as far famed for its sal- 
mon fisheries as for its luinbering. Steveston 
at the mouth of the Fraser River is the chief 
centre. Here every summer Indians, Chinese, 
Japanese and white men gather in great num- 
bers during the fishing season, 
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Up until last spring services had been con- 
ducted by Rev. J. Logan, of Eburne, when a 
new mission field was opened and the Rev. W. 
Burton appointed missionary. Besides Steves: 
ton Mr. Burton ministers to the farming com- 
munity on the east side of Sea Island upon 
which Steveston is situated, the combined 
stations forming a compact and important mis- 
sion field. 

(D) RAILWAYMEN. 

Between North Bend, the eastern terminus 
of the Presbytery’s work, and Vancouver are 
fourfmission fields: Agassiz, Whonnock, Mission 
and Tlaney all on the line of the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad. 

The people in these places follow different 
occupations, railroading, ranching and lumber- 
ing being most extensively engaged in. 

Mission became last year an augmented 
charge and called Rev. J. 1). Gillam, who has 
rendered effective service since his appoint- 
ment, 

Agassiz is also considering this . important 
step, and it is hoped that under the ministry of 
Rev. Mr. McIvor, who has recently been ap- 
pointed missionary, their desires may be fuk 
filled. 

At Whonnock and Haney Revs. A. Dunn 
and John Fernie are respectively at work. 
The former is the pioneer missionary of the 
Presbytery, and is still rendering important 
and effective service, 

The youngest Mission is North Vancouver 
where work was begun last April by the Knox 
College Missionary Society. Rev. J. M. Me- 
Leod ig now in charge, and steps have been 
taken for the purchase of property and the 
erection of a place of worship. North Van- 
couver is likely to become in the near future 
an important residential centre, having a splen- 
did location on Burrard Inlet opposite the city 
of Vancouver. 

(&) MINING. 

Besides Atlin and the golden Yukon, of 
which a description is not attempted in this 
sketch, mining is carried on in Texada, an Is- 
land in Ilowe Sound and forty miles distant 
from Vancouver. It is to be regretted that 
here, where regular services have been given by 
the Presbyterian Church alone, none have 
been given this winter owing to the lack of 
nen. 

Altogether, the mission work in the West- 
minster Presbytery was never in so flourishing 
a condition or had so bright a future as at the 
present time. 
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This is the critical period, and failure now 
in either men or money means not only the 
loss of the opportunity but the labour of all 
the past. 


THE PIONEER IN B. C. AND HIS WORK. 


BY REV. J. C. BROWN, NEW WESTMINSTER, 


Forty-two years have passed since the Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada began work in 
British Columbia. The duty of the pioneers 
then was to seize and hold the strategic points ; 
now they follow the miner, the lumberman, 
the railway builder, to his camp in forest or 
mountain. Often the man of these days has 
to face more,and more continuous, physical 
hardship than had the man of the early days ; 
but his Presbytery and his H. M. Convener are 
generally within easy reach, and both Presby- 
tery and Convener understand. They ‘‘ have 
been there themselves;’’ they know the 
“* local colour.”’ 

But it was far otherwise in 1862. Toronto 
was about a month fron New Westminster. 
The conditions obtaining in British Columbia 
were not understood in the East. So our first 
pioneer, Rev. R. Jamieson, who chose New 
Westminster at his station because Rev. J. 


Hall, of the Irish Presbyterian Church was 


established in Victoria (First Church), found 
that he must be his own Convener and Presby- 
tery both. No doubt the findings were un- 
animous, but the load of responsibility was 
heavy. 

For a time at the beginning, the way seemed 
plain enough. The ‘‘ Presbyterian Minister ’’ 
was a rallying point for the sons and grandsons 
of Scotland and of Ulster; the latest arrival 
was made much of by the people of Athenian 
temper ; the ‘‘important addition to our insti- 
tutions’’ appealed to local patriotism. y 

But Mr. Jamieson was not a man to build 
upon the sand. Ready to fall in with the 
unconyentional manner of the West, making 
large allowance for those things which were 
merely the outcome of animal spirits effer- 
vescing in a congenial atinosphere, he never 
even pretended to wink at vice. His inter- 
pretation of ‘‘all things to all men’’ did not 
cover that. 


‘Then, as the town grew, interests were 


becoming interwoven; the wheels’ within 
wheels were beginning to revolve. The man 
utterly straightforward, alert, fearless, whose 
teaching and example had a trick of being in 
evidence on week days as well as on Sundays, 
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aroused an oceasional impatience among those 
with whom business interests had the first 
place. So some fell away. 

Inevitably, too, the first enthusiasm faded a 
little, and there was a beginning of those 
drafts upon the pioneer’s faith and courage 
which were to become so heavy in the succeed- 
ing years. 

But the work grew. A manse had been 
built (Mr. Jamieson brought wife and family 
with him). A public school was needed. It 
was started in the manse till a room could be 
found, and was kept going for nearly a year, 
when the government provided a teacher. 

The congregation, despite chronic flux and 
reflux, was developing a solid nucleus, the 
public hail, so far used as a meeting-place, was 
no longer suitable, and St. Andrew’s was built. 

Even before it was finished, the lean days 
began. Cariboo was not a ‘“‘ poor man’s 
camp’? and the disappointed ones poured ous 
of the country in thousands. <A point of 
transhipment and the headquarters of the 
river steamers, New Westminster suffered 
severely. A new face in the street became @ 
rarity; many residents moved away; the 
liberality of those who remained was limited 
by stern necessity. 

So was created the harassing question of 
duty destined to vex Mr. Jamieson and others 
ot the pioneers through many a trying year. 
To remain meant for the home church a heavy 
charge on mission funds for (apparently) small 
results; for the missionary it meant a bare 
living and a heart-wearing struggle amid an 
environment largely uncongenial; for his 
children it meant—what? In those days, be 
it remembered, British Columbia was Ultima 
Thule. A prophecy of even such progress as 
we have since: made (and we have hardly 


started yet) would have excited scornful ~~ 


laughter, . 

About this time Mr. D. Duff was sent out to 
labour in Cariboo, and some two years later it ~ 
was decided that he should come to the milder 
climate and less exacting work of New West- 
minster, setting Mr. Jamieson free to go 
‘pioneering ” again at Nanaimo. 

Hardly was he established there before First 
Church, Victoria, was rent asunder, the minis- 
ter of the day and many of the people leaving. 
it to found St. Andrew's, in connection with 
the Church of Scotland. : 

To Mr. Jamieson the remnant of First: 
Church applied for help and in conjunction 
with Mr. Duff he undertook the task of sup- 
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plying it. So, alternately, Nanaimo and New 
Westminster were left vacant for a Sabbath, 
and First Church was kept alive. 

But the ebb tide in the affairs of the colony 
was still running, and Mr. Duff, yielding to the 
many discouragements, returned to Ontario. 
So the pioneer was left with three churches on 
his hands. 

Then came the test of his early work. 
Nanaimo was too young to be left; Victoria 
must have help ; New Westminster must stand 
alone. And it did stand. Sabbath after 
Sabbath for some eighteen months the people 
gathered together, this member or that (with- 

“out even the title of ‘‘elder’’ to sustain him, 
for there was no session) conducting the ser- 
vice. 

A certain book of sermons, Guthrie’s ‘“‘ The 
Gospel in Ezekiel” did yeoman service during 
the interreguum. Some who were in the con- 
gregation pass over Lzekiel to this day. ,It is 
possible to have too much of a good thing. 

At last help arrived. The Rey. W. Aitken 
came out to Nanaimo, giving Victoria occa- 
sional supply, and Mr. Jamieson returned to 
meet a warm welcome from a loyal congrega- 
tion in New Westminster. 

There business was still stagnant, but around 
were the beginnings of agriculture and indus- 
trial development. At Richmond, Langley, 
Maple Ridge, Moodyville, all within the half 
day’s journey, were little groups of Presby- 
terians. New Westminster must be content 
with one service on Sabbath. The morning 
or evening, as traveling conditions dictated, 
was given to one of the outside stations. 
Sometimes two could be covered and home 
reached in time for evening service, though 
this not seldom meant that the service should 
be taken fasting, chilled, perhaps wet 
through. 

Along the road to Cariboo were little hamlets 
or lonely wayside houses, and in other parts of 
the territory now covered by the Presbytery of 
Kamloops were the beginnings of settlements. 

Others were prospecting the country for 
material things; Mr. Jamieson felt that it 
should be prospected for the church. So in 
July, 1870, with a borrowed. horse and ‘armed 
to the teeth’ with tracts and catechisms, he 
set out. . % 

The trip lasted a little over three weeks. 
Public services were held on four Sabbaths, 
and private ones nearly every day. The total 
distance travelled was some 700 miles, over 
500 of it in the saddle. 
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His brief diary of the journey shows with 
what. open-hearted kindness he was received 
by the pioneers of all creeds and none. He 
had taken a good supply of money (a dollar 
was small change in British Columbia then), 
but he brought back more than he started 
with. Collections were liberal, subscriptions 
“for the good cause”? were volunteered, 
‘nothing’? was the frequent answer to his 
morning request for the bill when he put up at 
the wayside houses. 

But he by no means confined himself to the 
strict line of his work as a missionary. That 
had the first place, but every good cause found 
in him an always efficient helper. The public 
school had its beginning in the manse. Of the 
Bible Society he was the staunchest and most 
unwearied supporter. To the temperance 
workers he was a tower of strength. 

On his return from Nanaimo, be found that 
many things had suffered during the stagnant 
days of the later sixties. Cattle had broken 
down the fence of the public cemetery and 
trampled over the graves. It appeared to be 
nobody’s business. Mr. Jamieson made it his. 
Money was collected and the fence rebuilt. 

The public reading-room was closed. He. 
saw a few men, arranged a meeting, got a com- 
mittee appointed, and the room was reopened. 

The Bible Society was dead. He corres- 
ponded with London and Toronto; then 
hunted up the remaining property of the old 
society, and with the facts at his finger-ends, 
got a few men to meet him to discuss the ques- 
tion of reviving the work. So the existing 
Branch of the U. C. B.S. was born. 

Circumstances have so limited the time 
allowed me to prepare this sketch of the be- 
ginning of the Church’s work in British 
Columbia that I have been unable to look up 
exact dates, but these rough notes cover a 
period of some eleven or twelve years, begin- 
ning with March, 1862. 

The lessons of history, however, are not a 
matter of mere dates. Ten years ago, the 
pioneer rested from his labours, but his work 
lives. How often he was tempted to lay down 
that work and quit the field; how sore the 
temptation was, how great the trial, only a 
few who stood near him know. 

Who shall say just how much it means to 
the Church’s work in British Columbia to-day 
that he did not yield to the temptation, but 
chose the harder part, to labour and to wait? 
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THE W. F. M. S. IN THE PRESBYTERY. 
BY MRS. A. LAMB, NEW WESTMINSTER. 


It was in the year 18°6 or ’87, the first Auxi- 
liary of the W. PF. M. 8. was organized ‘in 
connection with Cooke’s Church, Chiliwhack, 
with Miss Campbell as President and Mrs. 
Patterson as Secretary, and so Jong as these 
ladies remained in Chilliwhack the Anxiliary 
did good and effective work, being affiliated 
with the General Society and forwarding their 
contributions to the General Treasurer. 

Tt is a matter of regret that the records of 
this Auxiliary are not obtainable, as although 
if was the day of small things and the Auxi- 
liary had few members, it was blessed with a 
President whose enthusiasm was only eqnalled 
by her ability and willingness to work in the 
cause so dear to her heart. 

The writer has a vivid recollection of a half 
hour spent at the home of this lady in the fall 
of 1887, and for the first time coming in 
contact with an enthusiastic worker in the 
W. YF. M.S. and while having called in the 
hope of interesting Miss Campbell (now Mrs. 
Kennedy, of Grand Forks, B.C.) in a ** worthy 
object ’> came away with a desire for know- 
ledge and a sense of something wanting, 
which only the intervening years spent in the 
work of the W. F. M.S. has supplied. 

The next Society was organized by Mrs. 
(Rev.) Thos, Scouler, in St. Andrew’s Church, 
New Westminster, in April, 1887. It took the 
form of a Mission Band, the members ranging 
from the ages of 12 to 70, grandmothers and 
daughters sitting side by side. 

This Band, known as the Columbia Mission 
Band, was affiliated with the General’ Society 
and seut their free-will offerings to the General 
Treasurer. 

In 189i, the Band was sc fully developed 
that it was unarlimously agreed to reorganize 
ag an Auxiliary of the W.F. M.S. and the 
work has gone on steadily in this congregation 
ever cilce. 

Tn 1893, an Auxiliary was organized in Mt. 
Pleasant, Church, Vancouver, by Rey. A. B. 
Winchester, now of Toronto, and in St. 
Andr, Vancouver, by Mrs. Drainie, in 1897. 

Early in 1098, the Westminster Presbyterial 
was organized, with Mrs. Scouler as President, 
which office she still holds. The first annual 
meeting of this Presbyterial was held in St. 
Andrew’s, New Westminster, in March, 1899. 

During the year 1898 auxiliaries were 
organized by the Presbyterial President, in 
First Church, Vancouver, and also at Eburne. 
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In 1901, the Scouler Auxiliary was organized 
in West Church, New Westminster, and ‘in 
1903 auxiliaries were organized in St. John’s 
Church, Vancouver, known as the McKay 
Auxiliary and also in Chalmers’ Church. Fair- 
view, Vancouver. 

In the meantime Mission Bands had been 


. organized in St. Andrew’s, New Westminster, 


St. Andrew’s and First Church, Vancouver, 
and at Eburne. : 

More recently Mission Bands have been 
organized in West Church, New Westminster 
and St. John’s, Vancouver. , 

The total membership of the auxiliaries as 
reported in Feb., 1908, was 187, and of Mission 
Bands 133, making a total membership in the 
Presbyterial of 320. 

The Presbyterial Treasurer’s report at the 
last annual meeting in Feb., 1903, showed a 
total contribution of $855.90 sent to the 
Treasurer of the General Society. 

At the time of this writing it is impossible 
to give either membersliup or contribution for 
the year just closed, but the officers confidently 
expect the contributions will reach the $1,000 
mark, and hope for a corresponding increase 
in membership. 

Two other auxiliaries were organized, one 
in West Church, New Westminster, about the 
year 1891 or 1892, and one at Central Park in 
1898 or 1899. Both these auxiliaries worked 
against heavy odds and gave up the nnequal 
struggle, chiefly owing to the removal of 
officers and members. 

Besides the regular work of the W. F. M. 8. 
four of the auxiliaries support famine orphans 
in India, but from a separate fund, raised 
specially for that purpose. 

The Presbyterial supply secretary reports 
over $209 worth of clothing sent by the Auxi- 
liaries and Mission Bands to the Indian 
Mission on the W. Coast of Vancouver Island. 

In Vancouver, where a Chinese mission is 
carried on by our Church, many members of 
the W. I. M. 8. act as volunteer teachers, 
each Auxiliary taking an evening each week 
to help the missionaries in charge. 

While the Westminster Preshyterial is almost 
at the ‘‘juimping off place’ in the West, it has 
not been altogether out of touch with the 
General Society, and many of the members 
remeniber with pleasure the visit of the Jate 
Mrs. Jeffrey, and later that of our recently 
lamented Home Secretary, Mrs. Grant. 

That an Auxiliary and Mission Band will 
soon be in every congregation within the 
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bounds of the Presbytery of Westminster is 


the aim of the officers of the Presbyterial and 


/ 


to this end work and prayer are freely offered. 


CITY PROBLEMS. | 
BY REV. R. G. MACBETH. 
Problems are not universal favourites. 
Problems demand thought, and there are some 
by whom thinking is not greatly relished. 


Problems eall for action, and unselfish action. 


is sometimes distasteful. Anything in the way 
of action in regard to things that do not 
directly concern their personal affairs is by 
some barred out of the programme of life’s 
activities. 

Much to be pitied are they, since they fail to 
understand the solidarity of humun interests, 
and therefore fail of knowing what the old 
heathen poet saw, namely, that nothing that is 
human is alien to any of us. The man who 
imagines he can live aloof from the cares and 
anxieties of human society by darkening the 
windows that look out on the world’s sin is 
existing in a fanciful paradise, and the flash- 
light at the moment of death reveals him a 
fool. He is a fool because his thoughtlessness 
is practically the outcome of his Godlessness, 
and because he essays the impossible who secks 
to ward off the cares and woes of life by trying 
to ignore them. 

The ostrich is foolish because he geeks to 
save his body by burying his head in the 
sand. But he is partner in folly with the man 
who closes his eyes and says Sate is no trouble 
inthe world. Like the ostrich, the man will 
soon feel the brunt of the storm upon his life, 
and feel it all the more because he might have 
saved himself from its force had he remained 
awake. 

In all cities there are some who pay no 
attention to the selection and election of the 
men who shall make and administer law in 
the community. But, because other elements 
are alert, the indifferent soon realize that they 
are caught in a cyclone of evil which’ they 
might have prevented had they taken time to 
think and had they courage enough to act 
Ww hen occasion demanded. 

There can be nothing more Beh tical atheis- 
tic than to be indifferent to the constitution of 
civil governments. Those who have sense 
enough to know that there are problems to be 
settled onght to have sense enough to see to it 
that the devil is not left to settle them in his 
own way. 

Every city in itself is an appeal to men of 
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thought and men of action. ‘‘Old-timers’’ on 
the plains claim that they know the language 
and hear the voice of the prairie as the shades 
of evening fall. .So also the city, with its 
surging throngs, sends up its cry. Every year 
fresh blood from the country pours into its 


heart, and that is why the work of the minis- 


ter and the Church in the rural cistricts and 
smaller towns is of immense importance. 
They mould the life of men and women and 
send them to help in the great battle of the city. 

There are cities to-day in the West that 
would be ‘wide open,” going on the broad 
road to ruin, but for the influence of people 
who came originally from the rural districts 
of the Eastern Provinces where they had plain 
early days, 
These rush into the congested centres and 
their children are soon in the thick of the 
fight. There is no mistaking the noise of 
battle, and he is dead to human concerns who. 
does not study its meaning. 

What is called the social problem becomes 
acute in cities. There is great industrial stress 
and strain. It is made worse by the saloon 
and other evils which conduce to poverty and 
wretchedness. 

Many talk of the necessity for a new 
economic system, but no system can be per- 
manently better than what we have till we 
have better men. Weneed changed men more 
than we need a changed system. It is the 
business of the Church to change men. 

Tf this is to be done, Christians ought to 
avoid doing anything that would help to 
divide the city into rich and poor quarters re- 
moved from each other. This engenders bit- 
terness, and people should oy to some personal 
inconvenience to avoid it. The Church should 
not recognize class distinctions. It should not 
congest all its money and all its workers in a 
few places and leave the rest to struggling 
mission halls and flourishing saloons. The 
Church that has means to stay in down-town 
districts has no riylit to abandon the ground to 
the devil. The church that has no means 
ought to be assisted, and there will have to be 
some place of resort furnished for men during 
the week. When the saloon is lit up and the 
Church is *‘ dark’? all weex, the chances are in 
favour of the saloon. 

Saloons, gambling dens and worse must be 
warred against in every city. If the Church 
does not kill- them they will kill the Church. 
If Christians have the courage of their convic-- 
tions the fittest will survive. 


Trinidad Mission for 1903. 


Summary of Statistics. 


GENERAL REPORT FOR 1903. 
BY REY. A. W. THOMSON, SEC. MISS. COUNCIL. 
The accounts show that no less than $58,- 
696.44 were expended on the work in Trinidad 


during the past year. This amount was 
received from the following sources :— 


MAINA ete es cobs eae ate a alelecwere oe $18,513 00 
POPU CLOTSn ee ste's a Sect ye anes anes 1,248 00 
Native “Churchsiiees sss. ie oe Reine 6,342 90 
DDOMAIONE ea cele ns ts 10% Beg ag eho, AR ae 

Government for Schools. .... eee es 23, 435, 2 


Sundries, Rents, etc....e0. ecsesees | 9,157 3 


$58,696 44 


Tae Se Coan 
MianACdiar ISSIONATTCS as » sits meldbise reals eve 2 a i! l G 
CIAAMREU! NADEVER G's eiec.s iniewi siete wiv aaa he 2 l rye 3 
(aeCIIStS ora tbat ein lces wate n os Shs eee e ee 8 153 14 10 43 
PEW GLI uke nese e bitin euleets cet Boss 3 * 5 3 14 
Haptisms (adults) scot ites PT. tee eee = 33 44 27 50 154 
Baptisms (children)... S05 slaeivs + odie wietels os 80 83 37 46 246 
Baptisms, total ....se cseeee scene cone vee. 113 127 64 96 400 
INDAPPIA GOSS Utw sce 5. ies sate grass: tots Thee etn 12 15 18 22 67 
‘Canadian lady teachers. . EMAL eae 1 1 1 ‘ 3 
SETOOISs eee tee Me ce lesiealistis la tokens ae Say: 17 17 14 ~ 57 
BOSON LOM Pe Sonate leas SCH REN ee oe 1,160 1,114 951 606 3,831 
Girls ont roll imeem ooe hn oaks Putts wary wale 472 499 385 309 1,665 
Total on rolls me. Giger bie Ne 1,632 1,613 1,236 915 5,496 
Average daily speendaicer: Ses Ay a Ae 992 877 673 544 3,086 
Total enrolled for VEAtube cea ie nee 2,348 2,282 1,916 1,102 7,648 
Communicants :-— 
Dec. Fa) We BS OMe ip ay CR rs Be eh 4 162 439 182 134 SB eve 
aided in 1903. Teoh 9 40 24 22 95 
bs Crete se views sta htaeetes tie takin ae ait 3 3 3 5 24 
ae FEIMO VEC iis ob asia he hie hats oh slee © 1 5 es 1 18 
e FONE MO sl W caters oie evade ee sper none crest : 
vs SUSpPeNCded se IG Saw nese wee 2 8 1] 3. 24 
toy Wd POOR SLANG esa « stesy ie owas 165 453 192 136 946 
ss 1166 UICTCASO Wisse smal Ncreoi a 3 14 10 2 29 
Sunday Schools :—. 
NOSSCHOOIE Same Rote eo eie eee ele 18 20 z4 17 79 
INOMONATOL vob'e s elche Game autine ese 762 1,061 Hl oh 774 3,774 
Daily (ANOTAVC, «= sesee ee te aoe alt Ce onee tole | 503 742 608 483 2,336 
Contributions :—= | 
Mae a aes Nader te een vests veicseeevt & 600.00 264 96 | $288.00 | 1,248.00 
NativesChiirell 2.3020 ois ree isle sese 1,023.14 | 2650.59 | 1,319.17 181,350.00 | 6,342.90 
Average per eorninani teats Lig dustle tule ee ia s 6.20 5.86 6282 Ie.) 79792 6.70 


It will thus be seen that considerably over 
two-thirds of the whole amount required to 
carry on the. work was received from Trinidad 
sources. 

Two new churches were built during the 


year, one at Balmain and one at Riversdale.. 


These mark a very distinct advance in our 
work. 

It is gratifying to report that the work shows 
progress in all directions, and that, too, in the 
face of the very ‘‘hard times”’ that character- 
ized the whole of the second half of the year. 
It is hoped that the business depression is 
over. ‘T'brough ill-health Mrs. Fraser was 
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compelled to leave early in the year for a more 
temperate climate. It was a case of urgency. 

Dr. Grant left in June at the call of the 
F. M. C. Dr. Morton’s health broke down 
under the heavy strain of the work he was 
carrying on, arid he left in a very weak state 
for Great Britain in the month of July. Itis 
very gratifying to all his friends and the 
mission staff to learn that his health is steadily 
improving and that he hopes to be able to 
return to the work. 

Mrs. Morton, who had not had ‘‘a change”’ 
for eight years, accompanied him. 

At the urgent request of the Mission Council 
for help in carrying on the work in San 
Fernando, during the absence of Dr. Grant, 
Dr. Coffin was sent out and arrived in Decem- 
ber and was very cordially welcomed by all 
the mission staff. 

‘A brief visit from Revs. Cropper and McKay 
on their way to Demerara was much enjoyed. 

Our thanks are hereby tendered to all 
friends, old and new, here and “at home,” 
for their help, sympathy and support. 

Without their ready co-operation and aid 
the very satisfactory results of the year’s work 
sould not have been realized. 

Above all others do we look up with heart- 
felt thankfulness to Him whose promises have 
sustained us, presence cheered us, and blessing 
erowned our Jabours. Not unto us! not unto 
us ! but unto Him be the glory ! 


REPORT OF THE THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE. 


BY REV. W. L. MACRAE. 


During the first half year the work was 
carried on as informer years. In July, how- 
ever, owing to the absence of Drs. Morton and 
Grant, cbanges were made in the teaching 
staff. In lieu of Dr. Grant’s subject Mr. 
Thompson made a special study of the shorter 
catechisrn, and in lieu of Dr. Morton’s subject 
Mr. Fraser took the class over the first few chap- 
ters of the epistle to the Romans exegetically. 

Babu Lal Behari’ subject was the Geog- 
rapby of Palestine and the travels of St. Paul, 
with Mohammedanism and the discussions 
arising therefrom. Mr. Macrae brought the 
class very carefully over the history of Judah 
and Israel, from the time of the revolt of the 
ten tribes, down to the Christian era. The 
class met regularly every third week, each 
missionary having but one day—Monday being 
omitted. Written examinations have shown 
that the students have worked well and have 
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taken a deep interest in the various subjects. 
In all 14 were in attendance, of whom 38 are 
from Jamaica. 


es 


THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF REV. JOHN MORTON, D.D. 
* Written from Ayr, Scotland, 


At the beginning of the year I handed over 
to my colleague the special care of the finances 
and schools. The dry season gave opportunity 
for visiting and exploring in outlying and new 
settlements, and of this I did a good deal all 
around the border of our field from Chaguanas 
to the Atlantic Ocean. 

Tt was toilsome, involving some long walks ; 
but, as a continuation of what I bad done in 
1902, it fell more naturally to me than tomy son. 

Longdenville we have occupied, in rented 
buildings. At Cunaripo, three miles south of 
Guaico, we have secured five acres of Crown 
Land. Four miles south of Sangre Grande 
Railway station, on the new Carriage Road 
toward Rio Clara-in Princestown field, land 
has been offered us in a large Indian district. 
Every effort should be made to open up these 
two stations without delay. 

I gave much attention to our Hindu printing, 
in which I hope some progress was made, and 
IT carried on my usual college work. But in 
July I was taken ill so seriously that my only 
hope of life lay in removal for a time to a cold 
climate. Mrs. Morton and myself accordingly 
sailed for Great Britain July 31. 

Since that I have only helped the mission 
by my constant prayers on its behalf. I have 
the conviction that in this way I have con- 
tinued my mission ‘work. | 

Mrs. Morton kept up her night-school and 
other work ag in 1902. She had. seven girls in 
the Home, six of whom were taken in charge 
by Mrs. Thompson to be trained along with 
ber Couva girls. 

To meeta long felt want Mrs. Morton prepared 
thirty short Hindi prayers, of which we printed 
1,000 copies. They are intended for the use 
and guidance of converts and had been much 
asked for. 

T leave Mr. Macrae to report for the College, 
and my colleague, Rev. Harvey H. Morton, to 
report for the Tunapuna field. 

My health has improved as much as could 
be expected. Mrs. Morton, who greatly 
needed the rest, is also profiting by it. We 
only await increased strength and the doctor’s 
permission to return to our field and our flock. 
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THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 
OF REV. K. J. GRANT, D.D., SAN FERNANDO. 


The first six months of 1903 were spent in 
the mission field, in ourstation at San Fernando, 
and from July to the end of the year we have 
been in the Home field. 

I will avoid all statistics as my co-labourer, 
Mr. Fraser, will doubtless furnish full returns, 

Our self-sustaining charge in San Fernando, 
in which both Hindi and English are required, 
is not unlike the majority of congregations at 
home, which, in providing in full for their 
minister, naturally expect a full toll of service. 

In addition to the ordinary Sabbath services 
and Sunday School, the weekly prayer-meeting, 
Christian Endeavour and pastoral visitation, 
attention was given twice a week to religious 
instruction in the Primary School, in Naparima 
College and Training School jointly, and to 
the lads of the Boys’ Brigade weekly. 

We took our part reguiarly in the work of 
the Theological School, and once a week gave 
a lecture in Systematic Theology to West Indian 
students in training for Christian work in the 
U. F. Church of Scotland in the Colony. 

At the call of duty we sometimes gave a 
helping hand outside the town, and this we 
did invariably when Mr. Fraser took services 
in the town. 

Early in February, in response to an invita- 
tion from the I. M. Committee of the U. I. 
Church of Scotland acting under a resolution 
of the Synod of Jamaica, I went thither accom- 
panied by the Rey. Lal Bihari. 

In 1894, when that Synod resolved on evan- 
gelistic work amongst the 12,000 East Indians 
in Jamaica, application- was made to us for 
trained men. San Fernando district gave two, 
Rajkumar Lal and Siboo ; later still five more 
went from Trinidad who had been under train- 
ingin our Theological College, and through the 
labours of these men and assistants raised up 
through their instrumentality, mission stations 
now dot the country where Fast Indians are 
settled extending from Savanna la-Mar on the 
southwest to Port Antonio on the northeast. 

All these staticns we visited gnided by the 
superintendent, the Rev. W. I’. Martin, M.A., 
Jate of Rajputana Mission and in Kingston. We 
visited not only the Jndian Mission Church 
and people, but also the Leper Asylum, Re- 
formatory and Penitentiary, where Miss Croil, 
who uses Hindi freely, labours for the good of 
East Indians generally, but more particularly 
for the women of the East. 
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Our journeyings occupied nearly three 
weeks, and, on returning to Kingston, we sub- 
mitted a report to Synod which was published 
with the Minutes of that Court. | 

It will be difficult anywhere to find a mis- 
sion so fruitful conducted at so. small a cost. 
It is highly creditable to the Presbyterian 
Church of that Colony. The assistance ren- 
dered by your Mission in Trinidad is gratefully 
acknowledged, and by resolution of Synod I 
was instructed to convey sincere thanks. 

It is a matter for congratulation that our 
Church has been able to render a sister church 
aid so highly appreciated and so generously 
acknowledged. 

On February Ist John Gudar, a convert of 
the Jamaica Mission and a student of our 
Theological College, returned to Jamaica with 
us, and, closely following our visit, three men 
with their wives came to our Theological 
School in Trinidad, and are now under in- 
struction in San Fernando. : 

It might be noted that the Established 
Church of Scotland, in Gunada, is indebted to 
our Mission for men. From us, also, went the 
men that have carried on evangelizing work in 
St. Lucia, and it was the suczess of the Trinidad 
work that.secured for us the generons offer of 
Mr. Crum-Ewing, of Better Hope, that led to 
the re-opening of mission work in Demerara, 

From 1st March up till the 44h July we con- 
tinued our work in Trinidad, when, at the in- 
vitation of the I’. M. Committee, we left for 
Halifax. From Sabbath, 18th July up to the 
close of the year, 1 was constantly engaged in 
seeking to promote the work entrusted to me, 
t.e., to deepen interest in Foreign Missions and 
to receive contributions to reduce the debt of 
$12,600 on the F. M. Iund. 

Pastors in every instance have shown much 
cordiality,and many have worked hard tosecure 
the very liberal contributions sent in. We ex- 
pect the debt to be removed in a short time. 

Truro, N.S., Dec. 31, 1908. 


There are in the world 558 missionary socie- 
ties, employing 18,000 missionaries, expending 
$20,000.000 a year, aided by 79,000 native 
workers, in 90,000 stations, with 14,000 
churches, 1,500,000 members, and 4,500,000 . 
adherents. Of these societies, 137 are women’s 
societies, employing 2340 foreign missionaries, 
with 6,157 native helpers, with an annual 
income of $2,715,558. Several of these mis- 
sionary societies are organized in lands that 
were themselves heathen not many years ago. 
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SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF REV. W. L. MACRAE, PRINCESTOWN, TRINIDAD. 


After seventeen years work one is strongly 
tempted to look backward in review. 

Tne report of this field for 1886 shows an in- 
come from the native church of $187.98. This 
year that item amounts to $1,319.17, a gradual 
increase of $66 per annum. 

Then there were seven schools with an aver- 
age attendance of 226. This year fourteen 
schools show an average attendance of 673. 

- Three Sunday schools in this field have in- 
creased to twenty-four with an average attend- 
ance of 608. 

Then there were but forty communicants, 

now 192. ‘ : 
. Duving these years seventeen schoolhouses 
were built, eight teachers’ houses and one 
church, 975 persons were baptized and 185 
couples married. 

These figures, however, do not show the 
spiritual improvement and growth in grace. 
The very decided advance in this respect forms 
the ground of our brightest hope for the future. 
Some of the boys of the infant class of 1886 are 
now among our most satisfactory teachers and 
Christian workers. - 


The line dividing our Christians from 
heathenism is becoming more distinctly 


marked. Very few Hindoos and Molham- 
medans now come to our services, and some of 
those who do have to endure persecution. 

‘A few weeks ago a Mohammedan, who re- 
cently became a Christian, appeared in church 
with his head and hand badly cut and bruised 
—the world’s reward for his profession of 
faith. In describing the ordeal he passed 
through it was stimulating to hear him say he 


_ would give up his life before he would abandon 


his faith in Christ. 

Another promising young man was quite 
ready for baptism when he was taken in hand 
by some of the Mohammedan priests and has 
since been kept closely under guard. It is, 
therefore, through much tribulation that many 
enter the Kingdom. 

With the help of fourteen faithful catechists, 
four of whom attended the College in San 
Fernando—an honest endeavour was made to 
reach and instruct all classes. 

In the weekly catechist class stress was laid 
on thorough preparation for work and system 
in the performance of it. We are confident 
some progress was made in this respect. J 


heartily acknowledge the invaluable assistance 
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received from Mr. Soodun in the teaching of 
this class, ag well as in all phases of missionary 
work, especially financing, in which he excels 
in carefulness, 

The new church at Riversdale has given 
quite a stimulus to the work in that district. 

The work among the women, under Mrs., 
Macrae’s supervision, has been encouraging. 
Mrs. Mahindebeg is her chief Bible¢woman—a 
very competent and faithful worker. Fifty 
women’s meetings were held inthe Princestown 
Church with an average attendance of fifteen. 
Also fifty women’s meetings at St. Croix with 
an average of ten. The wives of the catechists 
have also done some good work in their re- 
spective fields. 

The schools show an increase in attendance 
of sixty over last year. On account of a large 
number of free people having removed from 
the Ben Lomond the school en this estate was 
closed and the aid transferred tothe new school 
on St. Jullien Branch Road. 

Some interest has been taken in the new de- 
parture of agriculture, and our schools have 
taken their full share of prizes at the annual 
Agricultural Exhibition. 

Loud ealls for extension come from a new but 
large cocoa district, about nineteen miles from 
here in an easterly direction. The majority of 
the people in this district have gone from 
estates adjoining Princestown, and therefore 
many of them are known to us. Hence our 
desire to follow them and give them aschool 
next year, if possible. A few miles beyond 
this we are likely to meet Dr. Morton who is 
working in that direction from the Tunapuna 
side. When we meet there will then be a 
chain of schools and mission work around a 
very large part of the Island. 

Our young people have manifested some new 
life in connection with the Y. P. S.C. E. 
movement. Two helpful and stimulating con- 
ventions were held in this district, one con- 
ducted and managed by the young people 
themsel ves. 

The debt on the Palmyra property has been 
reduced to $118.46. 

Strong drink and Sabbath trading still con- 
tinue our worst enemies, and are tliwarting 
many a hopeful effort. 


t 


“‘ Baptists in Japan number 35 stations, out- 
side places of regular work 94, church members 
2.277, Sunday schools 97. with a membership 
of 3,965.” 
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THIRTEENTH YEARS REPORT 
BY REY; A. Ww. THOMSON, COUVA, TRINIDAD. 


During the whole of the past year it was 
borne in upon us as never before that the 
salvation of Trinidad, hnmanly speaking, must 
come from Ra erat from without; from the 
‘Native Church,’’ not from the foreign one ; 
that the future church will be the harvest of 
all our present seed-sowings, and that the 
child is the key to all the problems the 
Church has to solve. 

It follows, therefore, that our best thought 
and effort must be given to the child ; that our 
present seed-sowings must be as varied, as ex- 
tensive and complete as we wish our harvest 
to be, and that just as long as our Native 
Church hesitates or delays, just so long will the 
salvation of the people tarry. 

Our manifest goal is a Native Church, self- 
supporting, self-governing and self-propagating. 

Large emphasis has always been Jaid upon 
the self-supporting characteristic, while small 
attention has been paid to the other two. Is 
it not time to emphasize strongly the others 
also? And would not a liberality that. fole 
lowed from a due appreciation of duties and 
responsibilities be more likely to be better sus- 
tained, more regular and systematic, and more 
venerous as well? 

In this case would it not be found that 
where head and heart went the money would 
be sure to follow ? 

One of the hard tasks in mission work is to 
get the converts to accept their responsibilities, 
and harder still is it to get them to regard 
these, not as duties, but as privileges, in the per- 
formance of which alone can all the richer 
blessings come. 

Yet until the Church, people and leaders 
alike, comes to see that it is not in getting but 
in giving, not in leaning on others, but’ in 
making the effort herself, not in bemoaning 
her poverty and “hard times,’’ but in con- 
secrating her gifts and offerings ‘‘ what she 
has,” ‘‘as God prospers ;’’ not in waiting for 
more strength to come, but in using what she 
has, that the secret of growth and strength 
and wealth and power and fitness for work lies. 

Until the Church comes to see this and 
accepts it, she can neither fulfil her mission 
to others nor come into the full possession and 
enjoyment of the richest spiritual and tem- 
poral blessings for herself. Weakness and 
poverty are a ready plea, but it is well to 
remember that in making the effort to obey, 


| 
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the weak are often surprised at their strength 
and the poor at their ability to give. 

The conviction keeps growing upon us that 
even now if the Church would move along the 
line of duty—privilege—blessing—and call 
upon her redeemed sons and daughters to fol- 
low her, she would discover such resources 


and fitness, and take on such strength and. 


beauty as would be a surprise and a delight to. 
both herself and her well-wishers. 

Till this effort is made she cannot possess 
‘the more abundant life’’ for herself, much 
less bring it to others. 

It is slowly dawning upon us all that our 
greatest present need is that ‘‘the Spirit be 


poured out from on high,’’? and on every side 


are those who, feeling this need, keep looking 
upward with expectation, while in their hearts 
and on their lips is the ery: 


‘Send showers of blessing ;’’ 


‘Send showers refreshing ;”’ 
‘Send showers of blessing—’’ 
‘Send them, Lord, we pray.’ 


We have outlined our year’s programme, 
and stated the thoughts and considerations 
that have guided us in arriving at it. 

It will serve to show not what we have done, 
but whither we are moying and whither our 
faces are set. 


\ 


‘Oh, that our faith may now prevail,” 
& Send us the showers, O Lord!’ 


The Young Peoples’ work has had a large’ 


share of attention. The responsibility for it 
was entrusted to the teachers, and right gladly 
and heartily did they take it up. 

A §.S. Union was formed, schools were 
better organized, and there was a more sys- 
tematic and thorough study of the 8.8. Les- 
sons, followed up by regular quarterly ex- 
aminations. All this was done by the teachers 
themselves and at their own suggestion. It is 
pleasing to be able to report that both day- 
schools and Sunday-schools have never shown 
better results. The teachers are anxious for 4@ 
‘‘ Training Course,” and, as Presbytery has this 
matter in hand, their wishes are likely soon to 
be gratified. 4 

We have had our first District ©) E. Conven- 
tion. There were one hundred and fifty dele- 
gates from our Couva Societies, and six visitors 


from Princetown and San Fernando. The | 


Chairman of the Conyention, the Committees 
who made all the arrangements; the young 
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men and women who prepared the papers that 
were read and discussed, were those who, thir- 
teen years ago, attended the infant classes of 
our schools. 

It is proposed to put the whole case and re- 
sponsibility connected with the ‘‘ preaching 
work’? “fupon the shoulders’? of the cate- 
chists. This will not only be an education for 
them and their people, but it will also free the 
missionary and give him time and opportunity 
for other work now urgent and pressing. It 
is time the catechists felt “the burden of the 
Lord’? upon them in this great work, and rose 
up as one man to bear it. We hope much from 
this new departure. 

The building of the Balmain Church enabled 
us to proceed with the reorganizing of the dis- 
trict and the marking of it off into congrega- 
tions. Four centres have been chosen and all 
the neighbouring stations grouped around 
them. At each centre communion rolls and 
registers for baptisms have been formed and 
quarterly communions held since the middle of 
the year. Two centres are licensed for mar- 
riagess The others will be licensed as soon as 
suitable buildings are secured. 

To further develop—or rather to accelerate 
the development—of these centres it is pro- 
posed that the missionary visit them not quar- 
terly as now, but monthly, gathering all the 
outside stations to the centre for that day, but 
the real task of working up both centres and 
out-stations will rest on the catechist and those 
associated with him. 

Please bear in mind that this is only the 
beginning of things and too much must not be 
made of it. 

The contributions of the Native Church, in- 
cluding the special efforts for the new build- 
ing, have reached to $1,800. The statistics tell 
their own tale. 


NINTH ANNUAL REPORT. 


BY REY. §S. A. FRASER, SAN FERNANDO. 


I have laboured the whole year in San 
Fernando district. This is unusual, as in most 
other years I have given more or less supply 
to some of the cther stations. 

In early summer the doctor ordered Mrs. 
Fraser to leave at once for a lengthened fur- 
lough in a temperate climate. She left here 
the 1st of June for Canada where she spent 
the first weeks in the hospital. 

Dr. Grant and family left for Canada on the 
Ist of July. I carried on Dr. Grant’s work in 
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addition to my own as far as I could, giving 
one day a week to the Theological College for 
five months, when we had the pleasure of 
welcoming Dr. Coffin back to Trinidad to take 
up Dr. Grant’s work in the meantime. 

On reading over the portion of my report of 
last year referring to the work in this district 
find with but few changes it describes the 
work and progress of the present year. As 
the Committee exhort us to brevity in our 
reports, and the missionary has no time for 
repeating what is in the hands of all I will 
simply note a few of the salient facts. 

The Theological and Naparima Colleges, 
Training School for Teachers, and Hlementary’ 
Schools have been maintained in their usual 
state of efficiency. 

The average attendance of some of our 
schools is smaller than last year on account of 
the prevalence of sickness among the children 
and the large crop of rice, the children had to 
assist their parents in cutting. 

The rate of mortality in this district has not 
been so high for many years. Thirteen of our 
communicants died during the year. I find 
that, leaving out the extra amount raised 
last year by bequests and special effort for the 
repair of Susamachar church, there has been 
an increase this year in the regular contribu- 
tions of the native church notwithstanding 
the loss sustained by deaths, business failures, 
and the general depression and hard times 
throughout the island. Looking back over 
former reports I notice that in eight years the 
contributions in the country districts alone 
have increased from $300 to $1,100 and the 
income and expenditure for the whole district 
has donbled in that time. 

The amount received from Canada has 
remained the same, and on account of hard 
times we liave been receiving for the last four 
years $340 a year, less from proprietors. 
During eight years we have spent in the San 
Fernando district $21,000 in building churches, 
schoolhouses, catechists and teachers’ houses 
and in the purchase of land. 

This year we purchased five acres of Crown 
land at San Francique for a church and school, 
also two lots of land in Gasparillé Village for 
a church, and a portion of Jand on the New 
Oropouche Lagoon Road where we hope to 
get permission from the Government to build 
a school. 

We built this year a catechist’s house at 
Palmiste and Siparia, a teacher’s house at 
Dewi, enlarged Rev. Lal Bihari’s house and 
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did extensive repairs to several of our other 
buildings. While a great work has been ac- 
complished under the blessing of. God in 
Trinidad let it be borne in mind that much 
remains to be done. There are 1,600 heathen 
in this district alone, to every native minister 
and catechist we have einploved, and one man 
cannot with advantage teach and instruct more 
than two hundred ignorant heathen in addi- 
tion to ministering to the Christians. 

In Cedros, twenty-five miles from San 
Fernando, there are about 5,000 heathen for 
whom we are at present doing nothing. A 
missionary and six catechists are required for 
~Cedros at once. Land has been offered to us 
free for our buildings. 

A few months ago away two miles in the 
jungle a heathen man offered me land free for 
aschool. It may be said even yetvof Trinidad, 
“The harvest is great, but the labourers are 
few.” 

Miss Archibald did the same work as _ last 
year among the women and schools, giving 
more attention to the training of Indian girls 
and to school work in lr. Grant’s absence, 
Her own report will give further particulars. 

The faithful and devoted Rev. Lal Bihari 
continued this year as last to give instruction 
one day a week in the Theological College, and 
did the larger portion of the work of teaching 
the catechists on Fridays. He has about com- 
pleted a small book on the Hindu sacred 
book, ‘‘ Valmiki Ramayan,” which is now 
being printed on our Mission press in Tuna- 
puna. This work should be very helpful to 
our catechists in showing the Hindus that their 
books are fulse. 

The Rev. David Ujagar Singh passed away 
on Christmas Day. He was ordained to the 
native ministry about eight years ago and 
settled over the newly organized congregation 
of Oropouche. Owing to failing health he has 
been unable to do active service for over three 
years. When health permitted he preached 
on Sabbaths. He has le’t a wife and seven 
children to mourn the loss of a kind husband 
and loving father. Many of those who knew 
him most intimately were heard saying on the 
day of his funeral, “ A good man has gone.”’ 

For tabulated results of the year’s work see 
Statistical Returns. 


This generation must carry the Gospel to 
the heathen of this generation if they are ever 
to hearit. The next generation or that of the 
past cannot do it.—John R. Mott. 
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THIRD YEAR’S REPORT 
OF REV. H. H. MORTON, TUNAPUNA, TRINIDAD. 


From Ist January to 3lst July, in addition 
to regular preaching and pastoral duties, the 
care of the finances and the seventeen schools 
of the Tunapuna field fellupon me. From Ist 
August to December 31, owing to the absence 
of Dr. Morton, I have had full charge of this 
extensive and extending field. 

The Rev. Andrew Gayadeen, our native 
ordained minister stationed at Caroni, in 
addition to managing a large and populous dis- 
trict, has heiped me greatly during Dr. Mor- 
ton’s absence by giving instruction to our eate- 
chists and rendering faithful and efficient aid 
in all other matters. 

Rey. Paul Bhukhan, stationed at Sangre 
Grande, twenty-four miles east of Tunapuna, 
has also worked well, and managed a fast 
growing and very hopeful district of this field. 

Our eight catechists have by preaching and 
house to house visitation and instruction done 
much good work. 

Mrs. Harvey Morton was absent five months 
on a yisit to her home in St. John. During 
the seven months present here she took a part 
in overseeing the women’s work in co-operation 
with Mrs. Morton, senr., and, since the latter’s 
absence, had full charge of the women’s work, — 
and aided much in Sunday-school and night- 
school work in Tunapuna. 

Of our three Bible-women, Deborah Talaram 
has done especially good and faithful work 
among our Christian women, and especially in 
visiting heathen homes house by house to in- 
struct the heathen women. 

SCIIOOLS. 

In 1903 we opened a new school at Santa 
Cruz. It is not assisted by a government 
grant. In spite of much sickness our schools 
have had the Jarge attendance of nine hundred 
and ninety-two children daily for our seven- 
teen schools. 

Our six night-schools for working lads and 
men at Tunapuna, St. Jolin, St. Joseph, Wood- 
brook, Longdenville and Cumuto have done 
much good to Christian and heathen alike. 

More and more attention is being paid by the 
government of Trinidad to agricultural and 
manual training in the primary schools of our 
Island. Eight of the schools of our Tunapuna 
field, at the Schools Agricultural Show held at 
Tunapuna 22nd December, secured eighteen 
prizes for excellent vegetables and fruits grown _ 
and exhibited by them. Thus our boys are~ 
getting not only good religious and secular in- 
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struction, but are being tanght to be handy 
men, industrious and equipped for work after 


school. 
HINDI PRINTING, 


This year the Sunday School Lesson sheets, 
Scripture Texts, and a temperance tract by Dr. 
Morton were printed and widely distributed in 
Trinidad, and a quantity was sent. to our Mis- 
sion in British Guiana. 

Early in the year a large edition of Hindi 
hymns for our Chiristian people here and in 


ritish Guiana was issued; also a Hindi cate- 
British G d; also a Ilindi cate 


chism and a ** Garland of Prayers ;’’ this latter 


was edited by Mrs. Morton, sen. 


At present-a book on the Ramayan, by 
Rey. Lal Bihari, and ‘‘The Teaching of Jesus 
in His own Words,’ by Dr. Morton, are more 
than half through the press, and will fill a 
much needed want. 

The two compositors are young Christian 
lads who have passed through our schools. 


THE SOWING OF THE SEED. 


Apart from some voluntary preaching and 
house visitation on the part of some of our 
Christian people, at least twenty-five fixed 
stationsin this field were ministered to every 
Sabbath by the missionaries, ordained natives 
and catechists, and the Bible-women every 
Sabbath ministered to the women in their 
homes or in quiet groups. 

More and more attention is being given in 
endeavouring to train our preachers to give the 
people solid and systematic teaching. Com- 
paratively few heathen attend our. Christian 
services now; the lines drawn between Chiris- 


tianity and Hinduism and Mohammedanism 


are more marked than ever. The need is now 
more than ever felt of good preachers to preach 
and teach wisely and well. 

With a view to this end four of our teachers 
have had special Bible study and instruction 
on Saturday. ; 

SPECIAL THANKS 


are due to the proprietors of estates in the 
Island who have aided with contributions and 
sympathy, and toall the kind friends in Canada 
who have sent us gifts for the school children, 
clothing, cards, Sunday School picture rolls, ete. 
Miss Blackadder sends her own special re- 
port. Nabe 
We all look forward to and pray for the glad 
day when the head of this field and Mrs. Mor- 
ton will return in renewed health and strength 
to continue their labours so blessed and made 
fruitful by our Father above. | 
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OUR FIRST FEAST, 
LETTER FROM REV. G. M. ROSS, HONAN. 
Wei Whei Fu, 12th Dec., ’03. 


Dear Recorp, 
Last Monday Mr. Clark and I ‘had the plea: 


‘sure (or the opposite) of being invited to 3 


Chinese feast. The usual custom is to send 
such an invitation through a servant, who, a 
few days or sometimes a few hours before the 
feast is ready, brings his master’s card with the 
request that we should dine with him ata cer: 
tain hour. If the invitation is accepted the 
gervant then goes away only to return again 
when the feast is ready, to guide us to his 
master’s house. 

On this occasion, however, all formality was 
dispensed with—no servants were sent and no 
cards were used. Our Chinese teacher, Mr. 
Whang, being an intimate friend of our host, 
brought us the invitation verbally, telling us 
in the afternoon that in the evening his good 
friend, Mr. Wa, requested us to dine with him. 
No hour was set—about dusk he thought 
wouid be appropriate time to come. 

This was the invitation—seemingly at least 
very hearty and cordial, and now the question 
arose what were we going to do with it. We 
couldn’t talk very much Chinese, being as yet 
only two months in Honan, and so if we de- 
cided to go we would either have to remain 
comparatively silent or get hopelessly muddled 
if we attempted to speak. Still what mattered 
that, in kindness the invitation was given, 
and so in the hope of pleasing our friends and 
widening our knowledge we finally decided to 
accept It. | 

Our teacher then went away, but when six 
o’clock arrived he returned, and so accom- 


panied, by him and our own servant carrying 


the lantern (everybody by night is supposed to 
carry a lantern out here) we started on our 
journey. 

We reached the house in afew minutes—it 
being but a short distance away—and when we 
came to the outer court our servant went 
home and our teacher went inside, thus leav- 
ing us for a moment alone. But it was only 
fora moment, for he soon returned accompanied 
by Mr. Wa himself, who gave us a most royal 
welcome. 

We expected, of course, that as usnal he 
would shake his own hands and speak in his 
own tongue—but he did neither, and in this as 


_in several other things we were agreeably sur- 


prised. He shook our hands and spoke in our 


‘ 
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tongue saying not “Have you eaten rice?” 
but the much more musical and familiar ex- 
pression, ‘* How do you do?’’ 

He then opened the door and bade us enter. 
We, seeking of course to conform to Chinese 
etiquette, requested him to enter first, but, 
refusing to do this, we finally preceded him 
and went in. 

On doing so we found the room full of men, 
one or two generals and several high govern- 
ment officials—all decorated in their official 
robes—being among the number. 

In the presence of such Anakim, being also 
unfamiliar with their language, we felt that 
we were indeed but as grasshoppers. 

After being formally introduced to every- 
body, “the next item on the program’’ was to 
beseated. Being the honourable guests we were 
offered the most honourable seats in the room, 
viz., those farthest away from the door. 
These we were requested to occupy, but, loyal 
to Chinese etiquette, we of course declined 
them, requesting our host himself to take the 
most honourable place. This he refused to do, 
and so repeating his request with redoubled 
eimphasis we finally sat down, we in the most 
exalted seats—those farthest from the door, 
he in the most humble and menial—the seat 
next to the door. 

Being seated, a perfect Babel of voices arose. 
Mr. Wa’s knowledge of English—so helpful to 
us at first—proved to be very superficial. In 
a few moments we were terribly non-plussed. 
They couldn’t understand us and we couldn’t 
understand them, but we were all talking—but 
not to edification. 


To relieve the monotony tea was served. 
fhis being over we all removed to another 
Duilding where the feast was to be observed. 
Un entering we beheld a large round table 
heavily laden with edibles, all set up in 
monumental array. Around the table com- 
fortable chairs were placed, and so after being 
ceremoniously seated, we picked up our spoons 
and chop-sticks and proceeded to business. 
How quickly things were levelled! In about 
a minute every high place was brought low. 

Then the sccond course was broughtin. This 
took the form of a large tureen filled with 
vegetables and meat and soup, and what not. 
The whole contents were steaming hot. 

The idea throughout was, that everybody 
was to help every other body, and this was 
done to perfection. Some used their spoons 
and some their chop sticks, and ‘so on every 
hand nothing could be seen but steaming 
trails and dripping viands crossing and re-cros- 
sing each other in all directions. In about half 
a minute my plate was full and running over. 

But, if I got a lot, I lad the consolation that 
I also gave a lot, for I tried to do full justice to 
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everybody by filling up their plates. In a 
minute or two, however, every plate, with the 
exception of my own and Mr. Clark’s, was 
empty, and then the next course was im- 
mediately brought in. 

I never saw people more appreciative of a 
feast. 
what they spilled on the table and what they 
threw on the floor, This, by the way, was far 
from ‘‘a little.’’ 

Several of the dishes were quite familiar to 
us. For example, the chicken, the fish, the 
lamb and some of the vegetables we had often 
seen and tasted before. Not so with all. 

On first surveying the table our eyes fell 
upona certain kind of egg—ducks’ eggs I think 
—that had been buried in the ground for at 
least ten years. They were served up 1n little 
slices, and by most of the company they seemed 
to be greatly relished. Notso withus. There 
was a somewhat profound mysterious atmos- 
phere about them which we did not exactly 
appreciate, and hence we desired to keep 
them at a distance. ‘* Touch not, taste not, 
nandle not.” 

And then, again, there were several otber 
dishes which we did not venture to carefully 
diagnose. Boiled centipedes, snakes’ heads, 
quadrupeds of various shapes and ages might 
be included in the list, and so again and 
again we had to forbear. 

Summing up I must acknowledge that we 
scarcely did justice to the feast. Not so with 
the others. 
mounted up to twenty, and almost everything 
that was brought in was ravenously devoured. 


When evervbody had finished and all seemed 
to have had enough (and some had more than 
enough, for a few were also drinking) we all 
arose and returned to the room which we at 
first had entered. 

Here tea was again served, and now the sad 
part of my narrative begins. Scarcely were we 
seated when several of the company began to 
smoke opium. Half reclining on their divans 
with their opium pipes stretched out by their 
sides they began to smoke the cursed stuff. 
The sickening smell was too much for us, and 
so whenever the feast took this turn we thanked 
our host (who, by the way, is a Mohammedan 
and pledged against this habit) bade adieu to 
the rest of the company—all standing up and 
bowing to us very friendly—and with mingled 
feelings of joy and sadness we came home. 
We were joyful to know and to feel that the 
people were kindly disposed to us; we were 
saddened to know and to see how low were 
their aims, how carnal their thoughts, and how 
empty and vain were the lives that they live. 
Oh, when shall the Light enter their darkened 
hearts, making them happy and free. | 


They ate everything--save, of course, » 


The courses must at least have 
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THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF REV. G. A. SUTHERLAND, BETTER HOPE. 


My work during this year has been twice 
interrupted by sickness, malarial fever which, 
with both Mrs. Sutherland and myself, was so 
severe as to leave us rather feeble, but, after two 
weeks’ rest, we were able to resume work and 
have not been again interrupted. 

The work of the field has been carried on 
along the same lines as in former years, and. 
may be briefly reviewed under the following 
heads : 

WEST INDIAN CONGREGATION. 

This is an English-speaking congregation of 
ninety-five members, but a large proportion of 
them are living in a state of extreme poverty. 
I believe that, according to their means, they 
give for their work as well as congregations at 
home. Mrs. Sutherland has assisted in the 
Sunday school, and I have not found it neces- 
sary to give as much time to this work as 
formerly. 

EAST INDIAN CONGREGATION. 

Although we have no organized East Indian 
congregation, we have 183 baptized persons, 


including twenty-three communicants, under 


our care, with whom it is necessary for the 
missionary to keep in personal touch. 

As at home,a large proportion of the baptized 
take little interest in vital religion. The 
majority are children, and special efforts have 
been made during the year to bring all to one 
or another of our Sunday schools. 

The attendance of women at tbe Sunday 
services has largely increased, no doubt owing 
to the presence of a lady missionary and a 
Bibie-woman. I have taken considerable pains 
to cultivate in them the grace of giving, but it 
is to be remembered that all our members are 
very poor, not one excepting the catechists 
earning a shilling a day. I believe they are 
discouraged by their hard circumstances from 
trying to give. In this place, it may be truly 
said the poor have the Gospel preached to 
them. 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS. ~ 


We have five Sunday schools for East Indians, 


where 170 children, the majority of whom are - 


heathen, gather weekly for instruction. All 
the schools have shown progress during the 
present year. Tle most encouraging is thao 
in Better Hope Church. ; 

I found at the outset of my work great 
difficulty in bringing the boys and girls to the 
church service. I tried early to bring them 
into a Sunday school preceding the serviee, 
and while dismissing the infant classes to keep 
the larger ones, and thus accustom them to 
churcii-going, 

I had little success until the present year. 
Mrs. Sutherland succeeded in gathering one 
large class of boys, which stimulated the whole 
school. I aim at visiting two schools each 
Sunday, examining them and directing the 
teaching. 

DAY-SCHOOLS. 

We have added two schools to the fist of 
government aided schools during the year, 
one at Ogle and the other at Le Resouvenir, 
the latter being a branch of Better Hope 
Schoo}. Our three schools are now supported 
entirely by the government. Religious in- 
struction is given daily in Hindi and in Eng- 
lish. 

The administration of these schools down to 
the minutest details falls to the missionary, 
and recent regulations conditioning the grant 
makes considerable work managing them, but 
it is labour well spent. 

Night schools were held at Better Hope and 
Plaisance. 

CATECHISTS’ CLASS. 

The catechists and Bible woman met twice 
a week for instruction. The work of the class 
included Bible teaching, the study of some 
Christian doctrines, Hinduism, Mohammedan- 
ism and lessons on their pastoral work. Mrs. 
Sutherland read English with them. Lessons 
have been given for home study and the work 
reviewed. 

I regret I have not been able to give this 
work the attention it deserves. . The catechists 
report work and receive orders twice a week 
or oftener. 

EVANGELIZATION. 

There are some 6,000 East Indians within 

three or four miles of the manse. As stated 
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above we reach a large number of the heathen 
children in the day-schools and Sunday 
schools. 

Few heathen adults will come to a meetings 
house. The outdoor meeting, beside a group 
of houses, is perhaps our greatest agency in 
teaching them. This work is being carried on 
every day. 

The hospitals are very useful places for 
reaching and teaching the people on the 
estates. Individual work is always at hand. 

While the accessions from heathenism are 
not numerous, it is evident that where Christ 
igs being preached, the coarser and most de- 
grading beliefs and practices of heathenism, 
are giving way and the superiority of Chris- 
tilanity is being recognized. 

There has been a distinct awakening cf in- 
terest at Plaisance where a new building hag 
been erected. More heathen men, and espe- 
cially women, have attended the services there 
than I have ever seen in the Better Hope 


Church. 
OUR MACEDONIA. 


The West Bank of Demerara River has been 
visited with a view to opening there a cates 
chists’ station. f is a Presbyterian parish 
with some 4,000 East Indians, and practically 
nothing done for them. 

The West Coast has also been visited»with a 
view to see what may yet be done to care for 
the fruit of the ministry of the late Mr. Gibson, 
our pioneer missionary. The memory of that 
noble missionary is fondly cherished, and those 
who were blessed by his work are anxious to 
hear the Gospel aguin in the only language 
they can well understand. 

It is thought we should at least have a cate- 
ehist in this field. Bothit and the West Bank 
may be reached from Better Hope in an hour 
or two by railroad or bicycle and ferry. It is 
proposed to send catechists on occasional visits 
to these fields during the opening year. J have 
also begun enquiries in Georgetown with a 
view to op2ning systematic work there. Trace 
is kopt of any under the influence of our 
wor who move into it from the ather fields. 
It is Cesirable to occupy this centre as soon as 
possible. It is the only city of the colony. 
The East Indians are gaining interests in it 
very rapidly. The most promising of our 
young Christians are not likely to remain long 
on the sugar estates, and we must be prepared 
to meet them in the city. 

Two reasons may be given for extending our 
work so widely with a staff so small. The 
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strongest is that our first duty is toward those 
who seek. ‘Ihere area few in every place who 
are groping in the darkness, and from these 
coine our best workers. The second is that our 
people are continually moving, so that it is 


impossible for a mission confined to a small 
area to grow. 


FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


OF REY. J. D- MACKAY, ESSEQUIBO, BRITISH 


GUIANA, 

On the evening of 5tn Feb., 1903, in Coburg 
Road Church, Halifax, I was designated by the 
Presbytery of Halifax as third missionary to 
Demerara, the desire of the Church being that 
IT should open work in the new field of Esse- 
quibo. 3 

I arrived in Demerara 23rd Feb., 703. I 
assisted Mr. Sutherland in Better Hope field 
until the end of April, when I went to Hetena, 
the field of Rev. J. B. Cropper. I continued 
the study of Hindi under Mr. Cropper’s 
direction. I travelled with him over the 
wide Eastern field, observing mission methods 
and rendering assistance where possible. 

From 9th to 24th June was spent by us in a 
tour of the whole field. Meetings were held 
at all the principal places, at which the life of 
Christ was presented and illustrated by the 
aid of a magic lantern. 

When the Mission Council was organized 
May 19 it was determined to visit the Esse- 


quibo field at an early date with a view to the | 


commencement of work there. This visitation 
was carried out on June 2nd and 8rd. Messrs. 
Cropper, Sutherland and myself landed at 


Suddie, and spent two days in travelling up — 


and down the coast, and interviewing estate 
managers and others interested in our work. 
It was found that the field was a large and 
attractive one, fully ready for work. The chief 
difficulty arose over the securing of a house 
suitable for residence. It was found impossible 
to procure a house rent free ag in the other 
fields, and the only available building was in 
Suddie. It was consequently decided to rent 
this house and begin work on July 1. 
On the 2nd day of July I returned to Suddie 
bringing with me Catechist Peter Ishwari Das, 
one of our oldest and best men from Better 
Hope. We made our headquarters at Suddie, 
the catechist occupying rooms in the game 
house with myself. We immediately set out 
to acquaint ourselves with the nature and 
needs of the Essequibo field. We were well 
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received by the East Indian people and soon 
had abundance of work on our hands. 
Suddie is a village at the mouth of the Esse- 
quibo River and has a few white families 
resident, chiefly government officials. IJm- 
mediately adjoining on the one side are the 
estates of Maria’s Lodge, Johanna Cecilea, 
Zorg, Golden Fleece and Perseverance, and on 
the other, Onderneeming, Adventure and Airy 
Hall. The East Indian population of the dis- 
trict is.about 5,000. Meetings are held re- 
gularly at seven places in this area, including 
the Colony Nospital at Suddie and the Estate 
Hospital at Golden Fleece. 
- Westward from Suddie, seven miles, is the 
village of Queenstown. Here we found a few 
Christian people, among whom was a young 
man named Solomon Sherkhan. He had been 
converted from Mohammedanigm a number of 
years ago, and had spent two anda half years 
in the Church of England Training School at 
Kitty. Deeming him a suitable man for our 
work, I encouraged him to hold meetings 
among the people, which he did with such 
success that on the Ist September I took him 
on trial as catechist. The field in which he 
labours consists mainly of L’Union Estate, 
Queenstown Village and Taymouth Manor 
Estate. 

‘Mr. D. Carruthers, Attorney of L’Union 
Estate, very kindly gave us the free use of a 
large building formerly a hospital, and Mr. Mc- 
Culloch, Manager of Taymouth Manor, with 
equal generosity, put the Estate School build- 
ings at our disposal for meeting purposes. Both 
of these gentlemen are Presbyterians. 

Sherkhan holds service on Sunday at Tay- 
mouth Manor in the morning, conducts Sun- 
day school and visits the hospital. In the 
afternoon he conducts Sunday school and 
meetings at L’Union. Three days in the week 
he visits the Taymouth Manor Schgol, where 
he gives the children religious instruction and 
teaches Hindi. On the other three days he 
teaches a school which we have started at 
LUnion, On a recent visit I was delighted to 
hear nine of the children correctly repeat the 
Ten Commandments in [indi. 

_ Twelve miles from Suddie1s the large Island 
of Wakenaam in the Essequibo River. Rev. 
J. G. Cruickshank, minister of the Scotch 
parish there, very cordially invited us to take 
up East Indian work in that district, and 
offered the use of schools and other buildings. 
The Island has three sugar estates and some 
- 8,000 East Indians. 
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In company of a catechist I visited the Island 

and was very favourabl y impressed with the 
opportunities presented. Accordingly a cate- 
chist, who had been for some time in training 
under Mr. Cropper, was released from the 
Helena’ field, and onthe 1st. November ‘he 
began work on Wakenaam. He resides at 
Melville Village where he assists in the day- 
school, giving instruction in Hindi and re- 
ligious knowledge. He visits the Marionville 
Hospital and holds meetings at Good Success, 
Beele Plain, Bank Hall, Caledonia and else- 
where. Already he has a satisfactory and 
promising work developed. 

Southeast from Snuddie, up the Essequibo 
River, is one-of the most beautiful parts of the 
Colony. Riverstown is three miles distant 
and has a large East’ Indian population. 
Huis I’Dieven, one of the government settle- 
ments, follows. Here there is a church be- 
longing to the Presbyterian Missionary Society 
of British Guiana. which does work among the 
blacks and aboriginal Indians. Their Com- 
mittee very kindly offered us the use of the 
same. 

They also gave us the use of their church 
still further distant four miles at Aurora, a 
very compact East Indian settlement composed 
mainly of free people who cultivate the land 
for themselves. With the help of two Chris- 
tian Kast Indian men I have been able to do 
some work here. <A coloured lady, Mrs. [igh- 
field, has been encouraged and helped to con- 
duct a Sunday school. I hope to get a cate- 
chist to work in this promising field early in 
the New Year. | 

Twelve miles westward is Anna Regina 
Estate. {t is a very prosperous plantation, 
and, with the adjoining village of Henrietta, 
has at least 3,000 East Indians. I have given 
an occasional visit either in person or by cate- 
chist. . 

Seventeen miles west is Hampton Court 
Estate, one of the most prosperous on the 
Coast, in the midst of a large East Indian 
settlement of free people. It has a population 
similar to Anna Regina. 

Kkach of these fields is greatly in need of a 
catechist, and we must occupy them as soon 
as possible. When this is done the Essequibo 
field will be well organized. It will then have 
one Canadian missionary and six catechists 
working among its twenty thousand East In- 
dians. 

There is a large black population in Fese- 
quibo which is ministered to by the Scotch 
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Prestyterian, Wesleyan Methodist, Anglican 
and Roman Catholic churches. None of these 
engage in East Indian work except the Anglican, 
which employs one catechist in St.John’s parish. 

We have keen cordially welcomed by our 
brethren, especially by those of the Scotch and 
\ Methodist churches, who have made us free to 
use their buildings wherever possible. 

A considerable portion of the East Indian 
population is Mahommedan, the remainder 
Hindu. Considerable opposition has been ex: 
perienced from their religious leaders. Some 
of our seryices are attended by Buck and 
Arawaac Indians, by Chinese and Portuguese. 
With few exceptions the planters have re- 
ceived us cordially. We are indebted to Mr. 
W. Middleton Campbell, proprietor of Golden 
Fleece, and Anna Regina, for a contribution of 
£50 to our funds. 

Our methods of work in Essequibo have 
been the same as those practiced in other parts 
of the British Guiana Mission. In addition to 
regular services missionary and catechists are 
constantly engaged in widespread itinerant 
preaching of the Gospel. Much attention is 
given to education in providing for the re- 
ligious and secular instruction of the young. 

In addition we have the training and super- 
intending of our catechists. One evening of 
the week has been devoted to a class for the 
study of religion and prayer at Suddie. The 
attendance is good. We have aimed to 
strengthen Christian faith and refute Hindu 
and Mohammedan objections. On the other 
evenings I have conducted a night-school. 
One boy is being prepared for teacher’s certi- 
ficate examination. 

In concluding this report I desire to acknow- 
ledge my gratitude to God for health and the 
measure of success that has crowned our efforts. 
I have had an occasional attack of fever, but 
not sufficient to interfere with my work. It 
is absolutely necessary for Canadians to take 
all precautions in this malarial climate. 

‘‘T am glad, to say that the field is a 
splendid one and holds great promise for the 
future. It is one of the healthiest locations in 
the country. 
and we have a fine sand beach where others 
have mud. Much of the land is cultivated and 
owned by the East Indian population. These 
settlements are rapidly growing.’’ 

T have made some progress in Hindi and can 
now read withadegree of fluency. Fortunately, 
broken Englisti is fairly well understood in all 
parts of the field. 
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We commend ourselves and our work to the 
° 
prayers and sympathy of the Church at home, 


-and to the direction and blessing of Almighty 


God. 
STATISTICS OF THE ESSEQUIBO FIELD. 


1903. 


Canadian mtestOnaries....~ ice fee tala eee 1 
Native del pers: ons wecccels cece cine snp eieten 3 
hy betLL ONS cuateretath cle eie's (eine «47-08 Shale eee ee i 
OupsStationsrt ues ahs oa tes te o beeen nena 3 
Cosi niCarits tig es ote o's 3s eee ee 7 
Day-schools: ceva cceies sciniesobis c aie seit eee ] 
Number, of pupils: o,c. a. scb.s.e os ofa4 ee eee 
sunday schoole Mics sc'Mrrs cls ss ce erate 5 
Nonrber Of pupilseee Vn ccis.y5b.0 4 seus ene 
Contributions from the field....... $ 25 
AF ‘* proprietors..... 240 
Received from Canadian Church.... 1,165 16 
Total expenditure for all purposes $1,450 16 
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‘‘William Carey was refused permission to 
preach in Calcutta, and therefore went a dozen 
miles further up the Hooghley and found 
shelter in what was then a small Danish 
colony. 

Tourists now gaze on the buildings erected 
by that wonderful man out of his own earnings, 
aud reflect what a gain Carey’s work has been 
to India, and what a loss Calcutta suffered 
when herrulers thrust out this extraordinary 
linguist and scholar, this pioneer education- 


alist, and this true friend to India. 
Carey’s work has been the answer to his 


opponents. That goes on blessing India, while 
their arguments appear futile to us. So will 
it be with missions. At some future date, 
what missions have wrought for India wil be 
evident to all the world, but the blessing be- 
longs to those who haye not seen and yet have 
believed.’’— Missionary Herald. 


“The wheat crop of India for the past year, 
according to official estimates, was the largest 
ever known. A fat year after the years of 
famine.” 


Japan holds the most voluminous ‘ Bible.’ 
in the world. Itisaset of the Lama Buddhist 
Scriptures. Each volume measures three feet 
by one foot, and there are several thousand of 
them. ‘The bindings are rich brocade, covered 
with elaborate Buddhist illuminations. 
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Young People’s Societies. 


ASSEMBLY’S PLAN OF STUDY, 1904. 


January.—‘ What are our Young People’s Societies 
doing for the missions of our Church? How can they 
do more ?”’ 


February.— Pioneer work in the Maritime Provinces, 
March.—Missions among Lumbermen. 

‘April.—Pioneer work in Quebec. 

May.— What is being done for the Chinese in Canada? 
June.—Pioneer work in Ontario. 


July,—Our Church’s work among the European im- 
migrants in the Northwest. 


_ August.—John Calvin and his teaching. 
September.— Recent work in North Formosa, 


‘October.—The relation of baptized children to the 
Church, 


November.—The life of MacKenzie, of Korea. 


December.—The catholicity of Presbyterianism. 


TOPIC FOR MARCH. 
MISSIONS TO LUMBERMEN. 
BY REV. W. G. BROWN, NEW DENVER, B.O. 


The fact that the young people have placed 
the subject of ‘‘ Missions to Lumbermen”’ on 
their course of study for 1904 is a hopeful sign 

“poth for this important work and for the 
young people themselves. From the young 
men and women, from the boys and girls in 
the different Young People’s Societies will 
come the missionaries who will do something 
more than talk and write articles in the 
Church papers on the importance of Home 
Missions. Having had some experience both 
in summer and winter, both on the river and 
in the woods of Muskoka, Nipissing and Parry 
Sound, what I have to say, and I would rather 
speak than write, will be from the standpoint 
of the shantyman as he is. 

THE MEN, THEIR WORK AND LIFE. 

Have any of you young people ever had the 
privilege of riding on a train crowded with 
shantymen going to the woods in August or 
September or coming out at Christmas time or 
in the Spring? If you have seen them, then 
and only then, you have no doubt formed an 
opinion, You have perhaps concluded that 
these men are a kind of animal best left to 


their own sweet will. 


If you have seen all that you want to see of 
them and know that your opinion is correct 
then I have nothing to say to you. I want to 


speak to young men and young women who 
are full of life and of the spirit of service, to 
those for whom the pledge card is something 
more than an ornament for the wall. 

Come with me then till I make you ac- 
quainted with the shantyman as heis. If you 
can walk that far we will go fifteen or twenty 
or thirty miles back from the railway straight 
through the forest, for there we are sure to 
find the typical shantyman who has served his 
time on the river and in the woods. 

Starting early in the morning we must set a 
good pace because night wil] not wait for us. 
Our morning tramp is relieved by the number 
of red deer and other game that we are sure 
to start. After we have eaten our lunch we 
are off again. About three or four o’clock we 
hear chopping and some one shouts ‘‘ Look 
out below”? and down comes a king of the 


forest bringing with him all that is in the 


way. 

You are anxious to know who these men are 
and what their work is like, so we turn off the 
trail. As soon as we appear everybody stops 
work for a few minutes to size us up, for a 
stranger in the far-away camp is a curiosity. 

You know at once by the short weil-built 
appearance of them that these men are French 
Canadians. This is a gang of log-makers. The 
gang consists of a chopper, who notches the 
tree before it falls, measures it into log-lengths 
and cuts off the branches, two men with a 
cross-cut to saw it into logs, a boy, or in bad 
places a man, to cut trails from the treeto the 
skidway and a teamster who can usually do 
the lion’s share of the shouting and swearing 
for the gang. 

We must be off; soon we come to another 
gang in which the chopper and log-makers are 
Indians, and good lumber men they are. 

These gangs of log-makers must give in 
their count every night, and keen indeed is the 
rivalry that often exists among them. They 
will often keep back a dozen or so every day 
till near the end of the cut; then they give in 
their bank, as they call it. 

But you are tired, so we will turn back to the 
trail and make for the shanty. Wesee aman 
coming towards us, and we know by the little 
axe he is carrying that he is the foreman. 
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You are surprised to see such an old man 
running a lumber camp. I am thinking just 
now of Jess Lavigne who has been foreman 
for J. R. Booth, of Ottawa, for thirty-nine years. 
You say we shall have some interesting yarns 
to-night and you are not disappointed. 

At last we reach the camp and you are glad 
to go into the office and rest, for one of us will 
have to preach to-night. 

The horses soon begin to come in and from 
various directions. The men are making for 
the bunk lrouse or sleep-camp. 

This is the busy time for the cook, the 
cookee and the bull-cook. Not very handsome 
names these, but weare looking at the shanty- 
man as heis. The cookee or inside chore-boy 
and the bull cook or outside chore-boy are the 
waiters in their respective spheres. 

Soon the alarm for supper is given and with 
the rest we pile into the cookery like a lot of 
famished wolves. 

. You expect to do and to hear lots of talking, 
so you start in. You soon hear, hush—and 
vou look up and see on the wall at the end of 
the table, ‘‘ No talking allowed.” 

Did you ever see pork and beans and bread 
and cakes, pies, etc., disappear like that before? 

You will perhaps say to the cook, who is 
nearly always a man, that you thought shanty- 
men lived on pork and beans. He will tell 
you that that is an old story. When you 
admire his fine supper he will begin, as most 
women do, to tell you that he hasn’t very 
much to-night. 

Let us stand and look throfgh the window 
of the sleep-camp, for if you go inside you will 
be the centre of attraction and as this Is your 
tirst visit the life will be unnatural and we 
‘want to see the shanty man as he is. 

Here are six or eight men grinding axes, 
there is one fellow with a fiddle and another 
with a mouth-organ and half a dozen men on 
the floor hoeing it down to the tune of the 
“ Irish Washerwoman ” or some other popular 
air. Here are two or three groups of four neara 
ight with the usual “hearts and diamonds,”’ 
and a pile of tobacco beside them. 

(for your information I may say that several 
companies have forbidden their men to play 
cards so that I have known men to be dis- 
missed for the simple offence of bringing a 
pack of eards to the camp. The reason was 
that many of the older men would rob the 
young fellows of their wages and carry out 
their turkey (a bag for clothes) filled with a 
summer’s supply of tobacco.) 
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Nearly every one uses the weed and in a 
very short tine we can see nothing. through 
the window so we go back to the office. 

Here is a sample of the conversation be- 
tween the foreman and yourself. 

‘* Well I suppose you want to have a service 
to-night?’ 

‘Yes, I guess we might as well.” 

“Where will you have it?” 

“ Wherever you think best.” 

If he decides to go into the cookery then he 
must ask the cook’s permission, for the cook is 
ruler of his realm. 

About 7 o’clock the foreman tells the men 
to come into the service. 

In they come, and in some camps you find 
yourself before seventy or eighty French 


Canadian Roman Catholics who will listen 


with inspiring attention to the old, old, Gospel 
story. 

You do not take upacollection. You are 
aware that the priest makes his annual tour 
of the camps to hear confessions and to make 
collections and you do not want your visit 
remembered in this way. After you have 


‘'made three or four visits during the winter 


you may ask for a collection of what they can 
give willingly, or, better still, they may give 
something without being asked. 

I could take you on many interesting trips 
to cainps nearer the railway where you will 
often find well-educated men, sons of some of 


our prominent citizens, men of almost every. 


nationality. If you ask me what brought 
them there I will answer your question in one 
word—whiskey. 

I know, however, that your time like the 
limits of this paper is short, but if you have 
been able to catch a glimpse of the shantyman 
as he is then I must be satisfied for this time. 

Let us turn now and look at 

THE MISSIONARY, HIS WORK AND LIFE. 

A missionary to the lumbermen must be a 
manly man and ought to be a young man. 
Not that’ an old man cannot do the work as 
well, often better than a young man, but thére 
is too much hardship about it fora man who 
is up in years. Therefore he should be young 
and strong. ; 

The next great requirement is that he should 
be able to adapt himself to all kinds of cir- 
cumstances. He will have to eat a great 
variety of food, to sleep on all kinds of beds 
and to live with all classes of men. If he can 
come down to the level of these men with 
good grace he will gain their confidence and 
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respect when they see that he is not a tender- 


foot and can rough. it as well as they can. 

He must be a man of faith and courage, 
rendy to meet discouragements and disappoiut- 
ments at every hand. 

You say that’s just what any Christian man, 
minister, missionary or any other requires. 

That is true, but it seems to require a larger 
measure of the grace of God to go up to the 
door of asleep-camp in which there is such a 
variety of nationalities, of religions and of 
dispositions, many of them making the air 
ring with their cursing and swearing and 
singing and dancing, with the place so filled 
with tobacco smoke that you can hardly see, 
to say nothing of breathing, and ask their 
attention fora short service. 

He must be very careful, too, how he does 
this. Jam bound here to make a statement, 
not because it reflects any credit on myself but 
because it will help to place the shanty:men in 
proper light and may encourage some boy or 
young man who may read this and who feels 
that here is a work in whici mm4s needed. 

The territory given to me last winter ex- 
tended about eighty miles-along the railway 
and from thirty to forty miles through the 
woods on either side of it. In this territory 


*there were thirty lumber camps and six settle- 


ments. In these camps there would be any- 
where from forty to one hundred men, the 
average being about sixty. With the excep- 
tion of the annual visit of the priests, I was the 
only missionary to these people. I preached 
every Sunday and almost every week night 
under all kinds of circumstances and never 
once did I have to stop the service to ask for 
order. 

Sometimes one of the younger fellows at the 
opposite end of the camp would try to raise 
a laugh, but I soon learned that the good sense 
of the older and better men quickly froze him 
into silence. 

There was only one camp in that whole 
country to which I was refused admission. 

In the matter of dress I became a shanty- 
man. IT lannel shirt, mackinaw snit, shoe- 
packs and slouch hat completed my regalia. 
Iwas often takcn for a government scaler, a 
hunter, a park-ranger and a shantyman look- 
ing for a job. 

‘Sometimes when I w ould meet men in the 


‘bush who did not know me, this would-be the 


conversation. 
, ** Who are yonand where are you going?” 
‘‘Tam a missionary going toa certain camp.” 
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They would laugh and say “ You are like 
Wa 7? 

I would go to the camp, where at night they 
would find the truth of what I had told them. 

There are a few things which a man alone 
in the woods so much must carry. 

The first of these is a rifle. I always carried 
a 30-30 Winchester with a tweuty inch barrel. 
This is a serviceable gun, being light to carry 
and using a strong cartridge. Bear tracks and 
wolves’ tracks are plentiful, but it is seldom 
that these animals are seen. Often you will 
hear the weird howl of a pack of wolves not 
very far away chasing deer. This makes you 
look to the loading of your rifle and you con- 
sider it then your best friend. 

Besides this you must carry a light but good 
compass as you will sometimes lose the trail. 

A good knife and a bunch of matches, with 
a knapsack for a lunch, etc., completes your 
outfit. 

You must have nerve enough to cross the 
lakes in anything from a lumber boat to a 
bark canoe, as this will save you many a long 
tramp, : : 

The church should provide a good pair of 
dogs and a sleigh for every missionary to the 
faeorien Dogs are better than a horse for 
there is no trouble getting food and shelter 
for them. Besides they can go over the trestles 
on a railway and over ice and crust where a 
horse would be useless. 

If any of you young men who read these 
words make up your minds to take your turn 
at this work, and I hope you will, then the 
first thing I say to you is, ‘‘Get a working 
knowledge of French. ‘‘ You will bea much 
more- helpful missionary to the French 
Canadians, and that means fifty per cent. of 
the men, if you can converse and have part of 
the service in their own language. 

Mere let me thank those societies that last 
winter contributed literature and comfort bags 
to the camps under my care, The literatures 
most appreciated was such papers as the 
“Tllustrated London News,” the “Rams 
Horn,” the ‘‘ Christian Herald’? and the 
standard magazines. 

Church papers are of little use. They are 
nearly always old and have a great deal to say 
about the great work their respective churches 
are doing, while as a matter of fact none of the 
churches have begun to work for the shantyman. 

The comfort bags were appreciated and the 
French Testaments in some camps were greatly 


prized. 
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When I left the woods last spring for British 
Columbia to take up work among the miners 
in which I am now engaged, I thought there 
would be no difficulty in getting men to follow 
the trail of the lumberman. It seems I, was 
mistaken. These thousands of men are to be 
deserted by the church and we go on boasting 
about the great work we are doing. 

If I were a more important dignitary of the 
church I would advocate that every graduate 
should spend the first two years of his ministry 
on the hardest mission fields of the country. 
This would relieve the present distress through 
the scarcity of men in this western country. 
and among the lumbermen and would give the 
mission fields a turn of the best talent that tbe 
church can produce. 

It would also be a good post graduate course. 
Tt is important to know books; it is more 
important to know men. 

You say it is the hardship of these felds 
that frightens men. I cannot believe that 
hardship has any terror to the young men in 
our C. E. Societies, nor to our students, nor to 
the graduating class of 1904. If it has then 
we are like the man who puts his hand to the 
plough and looks back,—not fit for the King- 
dom of God. 

Let every society wake it their honest 
earnest prayer that God will put it into the 
heart of the brightest and best young man 
among them to enter the field of the great and 
growing but only half-accomplished missionary 
work of the Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
Let the spirit of the privilege of service, of 
spending and being spent in the service of man 
which is the service of God, enter our niinistry, 
enter our students, enter our C. E. Societies, 
enter our Church, and we will be able to 
remove the blot of this great forsaken field. 
Then the miners, the railroad navvies and the 
shantymen will become a new class of men 
and will rejoice with tbat joy which the 
Gospel of Christ alone can bring into the heart 
of man. 

While we wait for this, let us work and pray. 


OILERS. 


When the great solid vestibuled train stop- 
ped and we took our airing on the platform, 
my friend remarked, “ Blessed be the ancient 
and honourable guild of Oilers; what could 
this train or any other machine do without 
oilers?’’ ‘* True,” I replied, ‘‘ we need oilers 
in every part of life.’’ 

Knights of the oil can were going along, 
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clad in dirty blue overalls, witl aeads down. 
But every wheel was carefully attended to. 
Withont their work the great train hurling 
through the night would speedily have met 
with disaster. 

And, though we frequently take it as a mat- 
ter of course, the work of the oiler would be 
missed from many a place. Tired people, 
with nerves worn and almost raw, find it hard 
at times to hold the temper under control. A 
hasty word then acts like sand on an axle. 


There is noise and trouble at once. But the 
word of kindness is a most soothing and ex- 
cellent oil. 

The writer remembers a young man from. 
whom, in an experience of five years, he heard 
nothing but smooth and kindly words. In all 


the friction incident to life where work was. 


hard, hours long and pay small, this young 
man kept things running smoothly by his 
kindness. ‘The society owed him a debt 
always and held him dear to its heart because, 


kindly and unobtrusively, he kept all the. 


machinery running smoothly. 

The office is homely, but every society needs 
members who will administer the oil.—‘ East 
and West.” 


THE WISEST CHOICE. 
Our lives are made or marred by our choices. 


Upon our choices depends what we shall be. , 


The miser is the man who has chosen money 
as his chief good. . 
acter 1s the man who has made the welfare of 
others his choice. ; 

Our choices determine, not only what we 
shall be, but also largely what we shall have. 


Speaking generally, a man can get what he: 


chooses, if he works hard enough and in- 
telligently enough for it. / 

Clearly, then, it 1s important that we choose 
wisely. 
can make? We may get light in this question. 
from the choice of Solomon. 

We do not choose wisely when we make it 
the great end of life to get rich. 
yet purchased for any man real happiness. 
Indeed it is safe tc say that there is as much 


happiness among the poor as among the 


wealthy. 

Nor is a long life the best thing we can have. 
The true way to measure life is not by years,. 
but by the useful and helpful deeds we have 
been able to put into it. 

Better than wealth or long life is wisdom to 
manage well our affairs, and to avoid those 
follies that destroy men. Such wisdom was. 
the choice of Solomon, and for it he was .com- 
mended. 

Solomon got from God the wisdom that he 
chose. Had he only made the right use of it, 
his life would have been truly successful and 
happy. God is willing to give heavenly wis- 
dom. We have but to choose this as the rule: 
of our conduct and we shall make: the best. of 
our lives. —‘‘ Kast and West.’’ 


The man of generous char-. 


What is the wisest choice for life we: 


Money never 


wn 


science wields. 
asin. 


the grave of the past. 
melancholy procession, and we lie in terror 
Jooking.at therm. 


Life and Work. 


aE 


POWER ‘OF CONSCIENCE. 


It isa strange and solemn power which con- 
In your secret soul you commit 
It is amere passing thought, perhaps. 
No human eye has seen it, no tongue will ever 


speak of it, yet evenin the dark you blush at it. 


You are degraded ‘in your own eyes. You feel 


guilty and wretched. Andthis guilty wretched- 


ness does not pass away. It may at any time 
revive. Conscience comes to us in lonely hours. 
Jt wakens usin thenight. It stands at the side 
of our bed, and says, ‘‘Come, wake up and 


listen to me!” And there it holds us with its 


remorseless eye and buried sins rise out of 
They march by in 


Nobody knows but ourselves. 
Next morning we goforth to business with a 
smiling face, but conscience has had its revenge. 
—Rev. James Stalker. 


THE GENTLE ‘GRACE OF COURTESY. 


Courtesy does not consist in polite forms and 
conventional performances. It is constant, 
intelligent, considerate. Without effort it is 
mindful of others. Sometimes it is a shield 
for them, and without obtruding itself. When 
Carlyle took his seat in the Queen’s presence 
those who saw it were shocked. She said, 
‘“Let us all be seated,” and the unintentional 
impropriety was covered. 

Courtesy recognizes merit, even in a rival. 
Tt values excellence because it is excellent. It 
commends and rewards it. It is kind to 
homely worth and to all sincere endeavour. 
It takes no Jiberties, and consents to no amuse- 
ment at another’s pain. It thinks of the 
neighbours. A rich man who had the right 
to set up his carriage refused to do this lest 
others who had not the right should be led to 
do so through his example. He was not com- 
pelled, but this was one way in which he 
chose to be the gentleman. Here was the sign 
of more greatness. It is active, and more than 
“the frivolous work of polished idleness.’’ 

“Graced with polished manners and fine 
sense, yet wanting sensibility.”’ 

Courtesy regards the convenience of others. 
Napoleon showed it when he turned from the 
path on which a man with .a load was ap- 
proaching. His companion thought it beneath 
him—‘‘ Respect the burden, madam.” <A 
wounded general was Jaid on the deck of the 


ship. ‘What is my head resting on?’ he 
asked. _‘‘ A. soldier's blanket, sir.” ‘*‘ What 
soldier’s blanket? ‘Tell me hig name.” 


Duncan Roy, of the Forty-second, sir.” ‘‘See 
that Duncan Roy has his blanket before 
night.” | 

‘It were easy to multiply illustrations. One 


method isin them all; kindness, thoughtful- 
ness, unselfishness, sincerity. 

Robertson remarks that the thirteenth 
chapter of St. Paul’s first Epistle to the 
Corinthians is his description of a Christian 
gentleman ; and adds what has already been 
suggested, that ‘‘gentle” and ‘‘genteel,” 
which are the same word, belong to character 
rather than to blood.—Ex. 


SUFFICIENT TO THE DAY. 


BY REV. GEORGE G. BARNES. 


Each day has its evil. Each day’s evil is 
enough. Who wants more? Do not add 
yesterday’s evil or to-morrow’s to that of 
to-day. You can bear to-day’s if you do not 
add to it the evil of other days. 

You can drive your horse one day’s journey 
in one day with satisfaction to yourself and 
the horse ; but if you drive him two days’ 
journey in one day, you .wrong yourself and 
the animal. 

An engine will draw so many cars. Jf you 
couple to the engine two engines’ load, you 
stall and strain the engine. With to-day’s load 
the train moves rhythmically, grandly. 

To drag the evil of other days into to-day 
destroys the equipoise, peace and symmetry 
of to.day. Day and night and to-morrow are 
the Divine order. 

Sleep before to-morrow’s evil. Become un- 
burdened, rested, renewed before to-morrow’s 
conflict. Be sufficient-unto this day. ‘‘ Give 
us this day our daily bread.’’? ‘* This day is 
salvation come to this house.” ‘ This day is 
the Scripture fulfilled in your ears.” 

Do not sicken to-day with vesterday’s dis- 
ease. Be suflicient to-day by Divine grace. 
A holy sufficiency to-day is needful defence 
against the evil of other days, and needful 
preparation for to-morrow on earth or in 
heayen. 

But every day has also its grace. Think on 
it and use it. Do not magnify the evil, nor 
let that of other days dispirit you. Every day 
is nore than cares and pleasures. It is full of 
divine blessings. Build up yourself by them 
into a holy habit of sufficiency. 

If you yield to any weakness to-day, you 
harm yourself, and begin to-morrow with loss. 
We need every day all the faith and cheer we 
can get. Unbelieving anxiety is neither food 
nor raiment, neither philosophy nor religion. 

saw @ night-blooming flower in bloom. 
The grace of the fashion of it, the skill, fresh- 
ness, beauty and glory of it were wonderful. 
It came forth in the night, out of darkness 
and mystery, and its roots were in the dirt. 
Out of your night and earthliness, through 
your faith, God is bringing fortin his workman. 
ship and peace, beauty and glory in you.—Ex, 
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SOME PEOPLE WHO DISAPPOINT US. 


In a noriliern country, one day, thirty years 
ago, afarmer’s wife was looking in the woods 
for acow that lad strayed. She stopped at a 
spring to get a drink of water. She shipped 
and stumbled against a small, Joose rock, 
which fell and rolled down to her feet. To 
her amazement, it was gold, a twenty-pound 

{nugget of nearly pure gold. The result was 
that within afew months there was atown of 
five thousand inhabitants at that place. <A 
quarry of pure marble was discovered near by, 
and the town was built of this. But, after all, 
no more gold worth mentioning was found, 
and now the town of marble buildings is 
einpty and deserted. 

This is the story of many lives. There are 
children who are unusually bright in school. 
They learn with great ease, and rapidly surpass 
the other members of their classes, taking all 
the prizes and winningall the honours. Every- 
body prophesies a distinguished future for 
these infant prodigies. But after a brief time 
of phenomenal precocity, they sink into the 
ranks of the undistinguished youngsters and 
are never heard of any more. 

There are young men who make brilliant 
records for themselves in academy and college 
and university, being graduated with high 
honours, and of whom friends expect large 
things. They have fine abilities, and it would 
seem that they should continue their career of 
brilliant success through life. But im many 
cases they are never heard of after commence- 
ment day. They make nothing worth while 
of their lives. 

It is the same in the business world. There 
are men who make conspicuous beginnings, 
giving promise of great ability as financiers, or 
as manufacturers, or as merchants, but who 
soon run their course and then fall into the 
ranks of the obscure and unknown. We see 
the same in the professions. A young lawyer 
or physician begins with great diligence and 
has encouraging success for a time, but he 
grows discouraged and loses interest and loses 
heart, slacking his dihgence, giving up his 
studies, and failing to make his life count for 
much that is worth while. He becomes a 
failure. 

We are often disappointed in people with 
whom we become acquainted, and who at the 
beginning appear to be unusually excellent in 
every way. ‘lheyare polite and refined. They 
are thoughtful and kindly. They are generous 
and trustworthy. They are faithful in all their 
duties... They are sweet-spirited and obliging. 

But in a little while the lovely things in 
their disposition and conduct begin to dis- 
appear. They lose their refined manners and 
show signs of rudeness and ill-breeding. They 
are familiar, impatient, discontented. Gross 
things in their natnre, unsuspected befcre, 
now appear. ‘They lose interest in their work 
and do it negligently. And instead of growing 
into strong, beautiful character, they fail of 
the hopes cherished for them, and rise to 
nothing worth while. 

There are people also who disappoint their 
friends in their friendships. At first they are 
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profuse and extravagant in their professions of 
devotion. ‘They would do anything, deny 
tliemselves in any way, for the sake of the 
friends they have adopted, or those who have 
done much for them, But they soon grow 
weary of being such a friend. Their affection 
cools and dies out, and in a little while the 
dream has faded, leaving nothing but dream 
stuff remaining. 

These are only illustrations of what we see 
about us continually in every department of 
life. The subject is referred to in order to 
impress the lesson of the opposite. It is not 
enough to begin well. Success will come only 
to him who, starting right, continues in the 
right wav unto the end. We cannot merely 
play at living, and attain anything of which 
we shall be proud. 

We ought not to disappoint those who love 
us, and expect good things if not great things 
of us. The fact that others are looking for 
noble things in us and from us ouglt to Inspire 
us to do our best. We should live so as to win 
the approbation of men, and still more the 
approbation of our Master. To disappoint him 
is saddest of all.—IForward. 


HOW TO MAKE THE MOST OF LITE. 


The man who seeks easy things will never 
make much of his life. One who is afraid of 
hard work will never achieve anything worth: 
while. 

In an art gallery, before a great painting, a 
young artist said to Ruskin, ‘‘ Ah! if I could 
put such a dream on canvas!” 

‘* Dream on canvas !”’ growled the stern old 
critic. ‘“‘It will take ten thousand touches of 
the brush on the canvas to put your dream 
there.”’ 

No doubt many beautiful dreams die in the 
brains and hearts of artists for want of energy 
to make them realities. 

On the tomb of Joseph IT. of Austria, in the 
royal cemetery at Vienna, is this pitiable 
epitaph, prepared by direction of the king 
himself. ‘‘ Ilere lies a monarch who, with the 
best intentions, never carried out a single 
plan.’’—J. R. Miller. 


DAY (BY. DAY, 


A weak man breaking away from temptation 
prayed God to keep him for one hour. Then, 
growing more contlident by reason of God’s 
protecting care, he asked to be kept for two 
hours, and then for three. And so being kept 
hour by hour he was enabled to resist ten:pta- 
tion for the entire day. And then, morning 
by. morning, he put himself in God’s: hands 
for the day, praying, ‘‘O God, thou didst keep 
me yesterday: Keep me today.” It was in 
this way that he conquered the power of evil 
habits and became a man of strong and noble 
character and of great good in the world. 
“Commit thy way unto the Lord; trust also 
in him, and hé shal bring it to pass”? Lay 
each day, asa jewel, in the hand of God, ask 
him to keep it for yeu, ‘‘and he shal! give 
thee the desires of thine heart.’’—Selected. 
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LOOKING UP. 


In a 1arge, pleasant chamber lay a beautifu. 
young woman prostrated by a spinal affection 
induced by a fall upon the ice when skating. 

‘* Beautiful Belle Imlay’’ she was called, the 
only daughter of proud, ambitious, cold, 
haughty Esq. Imlay and inheriting many of his 
traits. 

‘* You may live for years, but you will prob- 
ably be an invalid ag long as you liye,” was 


the verdict of the examining surgeons, which 


she insisted upon knowing. 

And Iam doomed for life to lie here upon a 
couch in this room and give up all my beauti- 
ful ambitions and plans!’’ she said over and 
over. 

It was the burden of her plaint, and one day 
a poor woman from a tiny cottage on a farm 
back of the village, who was wiping the paint 
in her room and who the invalid had never 
deigned to notice by a look, said very gently, 
as she was leaving: 

‘*Dooined ta he and look up.” 

** What does she mean by that?’ thought 
the girl. too surprised at the woman’s presump- 
tion to be angry. ‘‘Is it some of her preach- 
ing? I will have none of it.’’ 

The thought remained with her, jowever. 


She could not see the ground anywhere, but . 


her windows at one side looked out into a huge 
rock maple, and, for her eyes must rest upon 
something, she soon became familiar with the 
denizens of the air who made the great tree 
their home. 

She noted the shadows cast by the sunlight, 
the drip, drip of the rain. She explored cloud 
land. Noted the beauty of dawn, the glory of 
the sunsets and soon learned where to look for 
the first star that smiled in at her with its 
never-failing assuring gleam, 

Those who cared for her noticed that while 
she did not suffer less she ceased complaining, 
and the next time the woman came to wipe 
the windows she said, simply, ‘‘ Tell me some- 
thing more.” 

‘‘ It is a great thing to look up always,’ said 
the woman. ‘‘It creates a prayerful spirit ; 
you cant’t help thinking what is above it all.’ 

“How did you learn all this?’ asked the 
girl, and the woman replied: ‘I will tell you, 
because it was such a beautiful thing that once 
happened to me. ; 

‘* fT was at work for a lady who was obliged 
to see callers one morning, when the nurse 
and everybody was away, and she called me 
to mind the baby, who was sleeping in a cradle 
under the trees, and she said, ‘There is a bam- 
mock; youcan lie in that if you like,’ and, I 
did, for a quarter of an hour I have no doubt, 
and [ looked up and up and up—into the blue 


- and I saw birds fly up asif they were thoughts 


or prayers—and when I went back to my work 
[T was a new and happy woman—it was as if [ 
had a glimpse of a new and higher, purer life-- 


-and ever since I have looked up myself away 


from all the bother—some things that make 
life hard if you think of them, and I’m sure 
vans is what the Heavenly Father wants us all 
o do. 

‘*So when I saw you so unhappy I couldn’t 
help saying, ‘Look up,’ and now I make bold 
to tell you this: Your life will not be spoiled; 
it will be changed, for God will give you some- 
thing to do for Him right here.” 

The poor woman’s words where a prophecy, 
for the invalid in improving the condition of 
this humble friend became interested in other 
needy ones. 

Soon her father, her family and friends fell 
under the benign influence, and the haughty 
ambitious pride that had characterizad them 
was lost in the desire to mount to a higher 
spiritual level, and when one seeks to trace the 
beneficent and far-reaching influences that 
went out from that room to the timid words of 
that poor woman one is lost in wonder at the 
iufluence that may attend our smallest act and 
most thoughtless word.—Philadelphia Presby- 
terian. / 


YES, MISTER, HE ROSE AGAIN. 


I was standing before the window of au art 
store where a picture of the crucifixion of our 
Lord was on exhibition ; as I gazed I was con- 
scious of the approach of another, and turning, 
beheld a little lad gazing intently at the picture 
also. Noticing that this mite of humanity was 
a sort of street Arab, I thought I would speak 
to him; so I asked, pointing to the picture, 
‘** Do you know who it is ?”? 

“Yes,’? came the quick response, “ That’s 
our Saviour,” with a mingled look of pity and 
surprise that L should not know. With an 
evident desire to enlighten me furiher, he 
continued, after a pause, ‘‘ Them’s the soldiers, 
the Roman soldiers, and,” with a long-drawn 
sigh, ‘‘ That woman crying there is His mother.” 

He waited, apparently for me to question 
him further, thrust his hands into his pockets, 
and with a reverent and subdued voice, added, 
‘They killed Him, Mister. Yes, sir, they 
killed Him!’ I looked at the little ragged 
fellow and asked, ‘‘ Where did you learn this ?”’ 
He replied, ‘At the Mission Sunday School.’’ 

Full of thought regarding the benefits of 
Mission Sunday Schools I turned away and re- 
sumed my walk, leaving the little lad looking 
at the picture. I had not walked a_ block 
when I heard his childish treble calling, 
“ Mister! Say, Mister!’ I turned. He was 
running toward me, but paused; then up went 
his little hand and with triumphant sound in 
voice he said, ‘‘ I wanted to tell you He rose 
again! Yes, Mister, He rose again.” 

His message delivered, he smiled, waved his 
hand, turned and went his way, feeling, I pre- 
sumed, that, as he had been enlighted, he had 
done his duty in enlightening another.—T. R. 
Teske. 
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A STUDENT'S EXPERIMENT. 


James, who is a college student, said : 

“Tama believer, but not a Christian, and I 
begin to fear that I never shall be one. I 
attend church and prayer meeting regularly, as 
I was brought up to do, but as for conviction 
or conversion or any spiritual light I have had 
no experlence.’’ 

‘Do you desire to. be a Christian, James ?’’ 
asked his Aunt Hannah. 

‘*f do not object; indeed until quite recently 
IT have been receptive and expected my heart 
to be touched. Lately I am beginning to sus- 
pect that with everyone it is a matter of the 
Imagination.”’ 

‘* Doubtless you are very methodical in the 
use of time,’’ said Aunt Hannah, with seeming 
irrelevance. 

“ From necessity, for I can only learn by 
close application.”’ 

‘‘Can younot find a half hour in the morning 
for Bible reading, meditation, and prayer.”’ 

‘Oh, ves; I could manage it.’’ 

“Very well, then. Beas honest in vour use 
of this half hour as in that of any other 
throughout your day. Begin with the Gospel 
of Matthew, meditate upon it honestly, pray 
reverently. Do not think about your feelings ; 
just make that one of your faithfully followed 
pursuits.” 

‘* For how long?”’ 

** Aslong as you live.”’ 

The young man made a wry face. 

‘‘TIsthe prospectsounpleasant? Try it fora 
month, then we will talk it overagain. Mean- 
time do not make a confidant of anyone.’’ 

Aunt Hannah did not fail to note that 
Jamie was a trifle more quiet and thoughtful 
than usual. He attended all the church ser- 
vices and she fancied joined in the singing with 
unusual fervour. One evening he seemed to 
surprise himself by repeating: ‘* Knock and it 
shall be opened unto you.”’ 

A few evenings Jater he joined the prayer 
circle, who always sat nearest the leader, and 
kneeling with the others prayed simpiy and 
fervently that he might be led aright. 

A few evenings later, in the testimony meet- 
ing, Jamie arose and said : 

‘‘ T have been trying an experiment for some 
time now. Every morning] have given my 
first half hour to devotion. For afew days I 
simply gained some knowledge of the Bible and 
committed a few texts to memory, but soon, 
wheu I knelt to pray, I found my heart moved 
by astrange joy, and as this increased morning 
by morning [could bat ery out: ‘It is of the 
Lord! Itis the power of the Holy Spirit!’ 
and now my whole being is so pervaded by it 
that I can no longer keep it to myself. From 
having no objection to being numbered among 
the Lord’s followers, it isnow the greatest desire 
of my heart.” 

‘¢1t was an experiment,”’ said Aunt Hannah, 
‘©and the result is but another proof that re- 
verent, fervent prayer is always heard, and 
that he who prays is abundantly blessed by a 
real experience of spiritual life and streng- 
thened faith.”’ 
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BEECHER’S ADVICE TO HIS SON. 


From a letter once written to his son by the > 


famous preacher, we take the following wise 
hints, which are good for all young men, and 
young women, too: 

“You must not get into debt. Avoid debt 
as you~ would the devil. Make it a funda- 
mental rule—cash or nothing. 

‘* Make but few promises. Religiously serve 
the smallest promise. A man who means to 
keep his promises can’t afford to make many. 

‘* Be scrupulously careful in all statements. 
Aim at accuracy and perfect frankness—no 
guesswork—either nothing or exact truth. 

‘When working for others, sink yourself out 
of sight ; seek their interest. Make yourself 
necessary to those who employ you by: in- 
dustry, fidelity and scrupulous integrity. Sel- 
fishness is fatal. 

‘* Hoid yourself responsible for a higher 
standard than anybody else expects of you. 
Demand more of yourself than anybody ex- 
pects of vou. Keep your own standard high. 
Never excuse yourself to yourself. Never pity 
yourself. Be a hard master to yourself; but 
lenient to everybody else. 

‘¢ Concentrate your force on your own busi- 
ness ; do not turn off. Be constant, steadfast, 
persevering. 

‘‘The art of making one’s fortune is to spend 
nothing; in this country any intelligent and 
industrious voung man may become rich if he 


“stops all leaks and is not ina hurry. Do not 


make haste ; be patient. 

‘‘ Do not speculate or gamble. Steady, pa- 
tient industry is both the surest and the safest 
way. Greediness and haste are two devils that 
destroy thousands every year.—Lx. 


A SUMMER TRAGEDY. 


Isaw a tragedy to-day. It was enacted be- 
fore my horrified eves.. Murder was com- 
mitted, and the victim, perfectly unoffending, 
perfectly innocent, was suddently and shame- 
lessly dashed from his home into a gulf of 
death. Three assassins laughed with fiendish 
glee as they marked the success of their crime. 

The victim wasa robin redbreast. He was 
singing his heart out in ecstasy from the top of 
a maple tree, as the air gun held in the lands 
of asmall boy sent its missile straight to its 
destination. No more songs from that bonny 
bird. A mourning nestful looking for him in 
vain. And the boy and his companions will go 
home, eat their suppers, say their prayers, and 
kill more birds when they can. They are little 
monsters did they but know it !—Claire Ennis. 


They build vessels now with water-tight 
compartments, so that they will keep afloat in 
spite of a hole in one part. Character is not 
built in that way. Many a life has been a 
wreck because of a single flaw while at the same 
time there were many noble qualities. 
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SIX THINGS BEHIND. 


“* Rufus,”’ said his mother, “ did you mail 
- the letter I gave you last evening ?”’ 

‘Oh, mother—I forgot it. I meant to, but 
just then Thad to go and get some new shoe 
strings, soit went out of my mind.” 

“Didn’t I speak of those strings yesterday 
morning ?”’ 

“ Yes, but just then father had called me to 
ask if I had weeded the pansy bed the night 
before.” 

<* And had you?” a 

‘¢No, mother; I was just then writing the 
letter you said must go to grandma——’’ 

- “ I thought you were to write that on Satur- 
ay.” 
_ T meant to, but I had todo some examples 
that I didn’t do on Friday, so I hadn’t time.’’ 

“ Rufus,’”’ called his brother, “‘ didn’t you 
nail the broken slat on the rabbit pen yester- 
day?”? 

* Oh,” Rufus sprang up in dismay, ‘* I was 
just going to, but I hadn’t watered the house 
plants and I went to do that, and then——” 

‘The rabbits are all out.” 

Rufus bastened to join in the hunt for the 
pets. In the course of his search he came upon 
two tennis racquets which he had ‘‘ meant to ”’ 
bring in the night before, and they were in bad 
condition. 

‘There now! It will cost ever so much to 
get these strung up. Why didn’t I take them 
in anyway ? 1 remember I hadn’t Jocked the 
stable door when father called me, and then I 
hurried to do it before he asked me again.” 

Later in the day Rufus, with a penitent face, 
brought to his mother the letter which should 
have been mailed. During the rabbit hunt it 
had slipped out of his pockect, one of his 
brothers having found it in the damp clover, 
and it was now a sorry-looking missive. 

“ Rufus,” she said, as he sat on the porch 
step near her, ‘‘I do not see how you can 
endure to live such a burdened life.”’ 

‘“ How burdened, mother ?” 

<* You are always hurrying from one thing to 
another——”’ 

“Why, yes, you see, when I’m told to do 
one thing I generally have to wait till I do 
something I’ve been told to do before. Then 
by the time I do it likély Pve forgotten the 
other thing, so when somebody tells me to do 
something else, there’s something abead of it. 
It seems just so all the time.” 

“ Exactly,” said his mother, with a smile at 
his way of putting it. ‘* You live all the time 
under a burden of undone duties,” 

‘© Well, it does seem,” said Rufus reflectively, 
“ag though I was always about six things 
“behind.” 

“That isa poor way to get along.” 
‘I ouess it is,” agreed Rufus, with energy. 

‘Then why don’t you trya better way ? Itis 

a bad, bad habit. A habit clings tous, and 
grows stronger. Every time we yield to it, 1t 1s 
one more brick added to the character we are 
building. A brick is asmall thing, and they 
are Inid one by one; but as a wall of habit rises 
Gay by day how fearfully strong itis, if the 
habi is a bad one. If you carry your habit 
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into manhood—dragging along your burden of 
delayed or undone duties—what a wretched 
pattern of a man you will be.” 

*““T shouldn’t like to be that,” said Rufns, 
soberly. 

‘«T hope you will not.’’ 

‘“ But it does seem as though I never could 
get caught up.” 

‘* Brace yourself to it, my boy. Ask for the 
help we all need, even in what we consider our 
smaller duties, and then be on the alert to do. 
every duty in its proper time. Promptness: 
and reliability are among the best foundation 
stones on which a boy can build character.” 
—Herald and Presbyter. ¢ 


ARE YOU, THAT:SON. 


Kan, a Chinaman, who was an idol-maker 
in a large way of business, has a son who has 
given him a good deal of trouble, a scapegrace 
altogether. One day, in our preaching-hall, 
the father heard the preacher say that GOD 
was the Heavenly Father of men. 

At once this thought flashed across his 
mind: ‘* What if I am giving my Heavenly 
Father the same feeling of distress that my son 
is giving me!” 

He became an inquirer, and turned out all 
his stock of idols. ‘ I have lost my business,”’ 
he says, “ but never mind, I have found a 
peaceful heart.” 

His customers are exceedingly angry with 
him, because they say that all the idols they 
boupgi from him have now lost their effi- 
cacy ! 


HOW HE HELPED MOTHER. 


«“ Let us meet here at a quarter of seven and 
have a moonlight coasting party !” cried Fred 
Baker. ‘‘ We all have supper at six, and that 
will give us lots of time to get here ” 

‘<¢T can’t come until half-past seven,’ said 
Will Adams, after the other boys had shouted 
a noisy assent. “I have to wash the supper 
dishes and put the room to rights.” 

There was a chorus of derision. Wash 
dishes—a boy wash dishes! Who ever heard 
of sucha thing? 

‘¢T have,” said Will, quietly. ‘‘I know of 
three boys in the Hamilton hotel who wahs 
dishes three times a day,”’ 

‘© Oh—but they are paid for it.’’ 

‘¢ Well, do you mean to say that you would 
do for pay what you wouldn’t do to help your 
sick mother ? ”—Ex. 


TRIFLES. 


Michael Angelo, the famous sculptor, was 
showing a visitor over his studio, and pointed 
out how, onthe great work in which he was 
engaged, he had polished this part, softened 
that, retouched this since his last visit. ‘* Yes, 
T see,’? answered his visitor; ‘‘ but these 
things are such trifles.’”? ‘‘So they may be,’’ 
replied the great master 3 ‘‘ but remember that 
trifles make perfection, and perfection is no 


 trifle.”’ 
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A FAMINE INCIDENT IN INDIA. 
BY A MISSIONARY WHO WAS THERE 


It was during the year 1897—one of the 
famine years that come upon that dark Jand. 
Karly in January the people crowded around 
my house in large numbers. I then lived in 
the central provinces, four hundred and sixteen 
miles from Bombay. The people were starv- 
ing. No rain had fallen for one vear, and the 
poor people could get nothing to eat. They 
cried in pitiful tones, “ Bhuki Atma’’—that is, 
‘‘ hungry soul,’”’ adding, ‘‘ Hamke-Roti De’’— 
‘© give me bread.” 

One day, and there were many days like this 
one, a company of these starving, naked and 
dying men, women and children were in my 
front yard clamouring for food. They needed 
everything, but they only asked for bread. 
They were like a mob. I told our native 
Christians to have them sit down in lines, like 
Jesus did when he fed the hungry multitude, 
while I would have the carts bring the corn 
and the bags of money from the storehouse. 

You may ask where I got my corn and 
mouey to give to these people. I will tell you, 
for it is a glad note in this sad story. The 
mails reach India regularly every week from 
every part of the world. One day when my 
mail was laid on my table I opened a letter 
from Ohio. It read, ‘‘ For the Starving in In- 
dia,” and was signed, ‘‘From a Widow.’’ It 
contained a one dollar bill. Another letter was 
from England, and it read: ‘* My family and 
myself are praying for the starving in India 
every day at noon, and will continue to do so 
till the famine is ended.’’ It was signed by 
Lord Radstock, and contained a draft for £25 
($125). Money came in those days from every 
country—Britain, United States, Germany, 
Canada, Australia, and some from Madagascar 
and the Fiji Islands. 

One gift was a shipload of Arnerican corn, 
from which, when it arrived in Calcutta, were 
loaded seventy-six cars. Two and one-half car- 
loads came to me at Hurda. It was this corn 
that I was about to distribute to the starving 
people in my yard. 

‘‘Before giving it to them, I said; ‘‘Oh, 
brothers, I give you this corn, not in my name, 
nor the name of this mission nor the name of 
the great British government, nor the good 
Queen Empress of India, nor of the United 
States, but in the name of Jesus Christ. In 
His name receive this.” 

It was distributed to all, and as they went 
out at the gate they shouted, ‘‘ Yisu Masih 


Ki jai,” which means, ‘‘ Victory to the Lord © 


Jesus.” 

Seven months afterwards I had the pleasure 
of going to see these same people in their vil- 
lages, thirty-five miles away. ‘Lhey wanted to 
worship me, falling on my feet. They said, 
ey With the corn you gave us you save our 
lives. 

I then asked them which one of their three 
hundred and thirty million gods gave them the 
food that saved them. They confessed that it 
was none of their idols, but Jesus Christ who 
had saved them. They believed on Jesus and 
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- much as another. 
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were baptized, and there is a church there to- 
day worshipping the true and living God 
through Jesus Christ, 

What I want you, my Christian friends, to 
see from these stories is this: ‘‘ That Jesus is 
the Bread of Life,and, as you sent the corn that 


saved these poor. shrivetled, skin and bone © 


bodies from death and caused them to fill up 
with blood, life, muscle and strength, so surely 
does Jesus, the Bread of Life, give new life to 
the dying, starved souls of men, causing them 
to be filled with the spirit and nature of Jesus, 
our Saviour and Lord. There igs no doubt 
about it. 

Another thing I want you to see is that we 
are all missionaries. Those who gave the 
corn, those who distributed it, were all one, 
each one a true missionary, and one just as 
What a joy to have a share 
in giving the Living Bread to the starving 
bodies and souls of men! Before a hungering, 
starving and dying world Jesus is the Bread of 
Life, and He is saying to-day, ‘‘ Whosoever 
comes to me shall not hunger, and whosoever 
believes on me shall never thirst,’’—Rev. G. L. 
Wharton, in it.— The Missionary. 


SOMETHING ABOUT GIVING. 


‘<¢ Aunt Lena, if I were rich, I would give 
ever so much to the poor !’ said Bessie, who 
had just finished reading about a wealthy 
lady’s charitable act toward the poor. 

‘¢ And what would you give them, Bessie?” 
asked her Aunt Lena. 

“* OQ, food and clothes to make them comfort- 
able;-and to please the little boys I would 
give them lots of balls, sleds, and tops; and to 
the little girls I would give boxes and boxes of 
dolls,” Bessie answered. ‘‘ But why don’t 
you give. the poor some of these nice things 
now,’? Aunt Lena asked stroking one of the 
girl’s long curls. 

«¢ Why, auntie, you know I have no money !”’ 
exclaimed Bessie, opening wide her brown eyes. 

‘¢ But you havethree dolls, any one of which 
would no doubt make little Mary Flanagan 
very happy,’’ auntie said. 

‘*But [think ever so much of all my dolls, 
and I couldn’t bear to part with one,” said the 
little girl. 

‘‘Then vou would like to be rich, so that 
you could give to the poor only such things as 
you would not miss out of your great abund- 
ance? Is that true charity to the poor, little 
niece?” and Aunt Lena took the rosy-cheeked 
face between both hands. 

‘*N-no, auntie,’ said 
jumped up. 

““ Where are vou going, Bessie ?”’ 

‘Tam going to dress Rosamond and Rosalie, 
my two next best dolls, and giveto Mary Flana- 
gan and Kate Humel, and I think I will shine 
the runners of my sled and give it to Katie’s 
little brother, Johnnie, for though I dearly love 
to coast down the hill, I think he will enjoy it 
more, for he has never had a sled.” 

And the little girl ran off, feeling happy at 


Bessie, and then 


the idea of making others happy, even at some 


eost to herself. — Olive Plants. 
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SOME NEW BOOKS. 


REPRESENTATIVE MEN oF THE Bree, Second 
Series, by Rey. George Matheson, D.D., of 
Glasgow, the blind preacher. Hodder & 
Stoughton. Toronto, Upper Canada_ Tract 
Society. Pages 350. Price $1.50. Dr. Matheson 
has long been known as one of the foremost 
preachers of Scotland, of the world, and this 
book in its freshness of thought and beauty of 
presentation is worthy of him. Some of the 
subjects are, ‘‘Lot the Lingerer’’—‘‘ Balaam 
the Inconsistent ’’—‘‘ Caleb the Explorer ”— 
** Boaz the Kind.’’ &c. 


THe TreaAcuina or Jesus.—By George Jackson, 
B.A., author of ‘‘ First Things First ’--‘‘ The 
Table-talk of Jesus’’-—‘‘A Young Man’s 
Religion,” etc. Hodder & Stoughton. Toronto, 
Upper, Canada Tract Society, 252 pages, price 
$1.25. A series of sixteen discourses, on 
Christ’s teaching concerning God Himself ; His 
own death ; The Holy Spirit; The Kingdom of 
God; Man; Sin; Righteousness ; Praver * For- 
giveness; Care; Money; The Second Adyent ; 
Judgment; Future Life. 


Tar Masrer AND His Mernop.—By EF. Griffith 
Jones, M.A., Hodder & Stoughton. Toronto, 
U. C. Tract Society, 138 pages, price 35 cents. 


This is one of the ‘‘Christian Study Manuals’’’ 


series. It deals with the methods rather than 
the substance of Christ’s teaching showing 
how He dealt with different classe sand varied 
subjects. 


Last SHeaves.—A collection of twenty-eight 
sermons by Dr. McLaren, for forty-five years 
pastor of Union Chapel, Manchester, England. 
** A Soul’s Tragedy” is the title of the opening 
one, on the fall of Judas. That title itself is 
asermon. The book is the rich fruitage of a 
rich life. Pages 310, price $1.50. Hodder & 
Stoughton. U. C. Tract Society, Toronto. 


THe ATONEMENT AND THE Moprern Minp.— 
By Prof. James Denny, D.D., 117 pages, 75 
cents. Hodder & Stoughton. Toronto. U. C. 
Tract Society. It was given as lectures to a 
Summer School of Theology which met last 
summer in Aberdeen. ‘The purpose of the 
writer is evangelic, to commend the Atone- 
ment to the human mind and to win the mind 
to the truth of the Atonement.” 


THe Bipie in SHAKESPEARE.—By William 
Burgess, author of ** Land, Labourand Liquor,”’ 
ete. The Winona Publishing’ Co., Chicago, 
pages 228, price $1.50, postage 20c. It is 
divided into five books, The Ministry of the 
Poet ; Shakespeare’s Biblical Translations ; The 
Religious World of Shakespeare; Scripture 
Themes in Shakespeare ; Shakespeare and Tem- 
perance. The aim is to show how Shakespeare 
was saturated with Scripture and how Scrip- 
ture moulds and colours and dominates his 
writings. As to the measure in which the 
claim of the writer is true there will be a great 
diversity of opinion, but whatever their 
opinion on this point the book will be of deep 


interest to all lovers of the great poet. 
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Ghe Presbyterian Record 


Price 50 cents to individual addresses. 
In parcels of five and upwards, toone address, 25 cents, 


The Average Issue 


for the Last Twelve Months was 
51,125. 


The Largest Circulation in Canada 
of all Publications in English, except one Great Daily 
and its Weekly edition, 


_  Itis also the cheapest for the amount of good read- 
ing matter given, It costs more than its price, so that 
subscribers get full value and more. 


HOW TO CIRCULATE IT. 


Many congregations place a copy in every family. 
There is no other way in which so much Home Mission 
Work can be done for 25 cents as by placing it for a year 
in a family not now taking it. 


Send money by Order or Registered Letter. 

Be sure that money is not sent unregistered, 

Subscriptions may begin at any month for part of the 
year, ending with December. 


If you know of any one willing to distribute a free 
sample parcel, please forward the name to 


The Presbyterian Record, 
Y¥.M.C.A. Building, 

MONTREAL, 

A EE I NI SN TS SA BL Ls SE 

East oF THE Barrier.—Side Lights in the 

Manchuria Mission, by Rev. J. Miller Graham, 

U. F. Missionary, at Mukden, Man-China. 

The Fleming H. Revell Co., Toronto, pages 

230, price $1.25. It is a vivid picture of the 

country, the people, the ‘* Boxer” crisis, and 

of the methods and progress of Mission Work 

there ; and is of special interest at the present 

time, when Manchuria is the battle ground of 
the East. 
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Price 5) cents to individual addresses. 
In parcels of five and upwarus, to one address, 25 cents. 


The Average Issue 
for the Last Twelve Months was 


51,125. 


The Largest Circulation in Canada 
of all Publications in Erglish, except one Great Daily 
and its Weekly edition, 


It is also the cheapest for the amount of good read- 
nck matt’r given. It c sts more than its price, so that 
subseribers get full value and more. 


HOW TO CIRCULATE IT. 


Many congregations place a copy in every family. 
There is 10 uther way in which so 1:uch Home Mission 
Work can be done for 25 ce1tg as by placing it for a year 
in a family not .ow taking it. 


Seni money by Order or Registered Letter, 

Be sure that money is not sent unregistered. 

Subscriptions may becin at any month for part of the 
year, ending with December. 


If you knw of ary one willing to distribute a free 
sample parcel, please furward the name to 
he Presbyterian Record, 
Y.M.C.A. Building, 
MONTREAL, 


Some New Books. 


Toe Verrities or Jesus.x—By David James 
Burrell, D.D., author of ‘‘For Christ’s 
Crown,” ** The Wondrous Cross,’’ etc. Amer- 
ican Tract Society. Toronto, U. C. Tract 
Society. Pages 188, price $1.00. Dr. Burrell is 
well known as one of New York’s prominent 
evangelical pastors and preachers and writers. 
The book has 27 chapters, e.g. Regeneration 3 
Conversion ; The Unpardonable Sin ; Immortal 
Life; Punishment; Faith; Heaven; The 
Second Advent, etc. 


TweLveE Litrtr PILGRIMS WHO STAYED AT 
Homr.—By Lucy Jameson Scott, Fleming H. 
Revell Co., ‘Toronto, etc., pages 270. A 
pleasant story addressed *‘To the Girls and 
Boys everywhere who are helping to send the 
Glad ‘Lidings to heathen Lands.” The little 
pilgrims are taken in fancy through Japan. 
China, Korea, India, and shewn how the people 
live and worship. It will be a help to teachers 
who wish to take their own little pilgrims on a 
similar journey. 


Wirnin tHe Pare.—‘‘ The True Story of 
Anti-Semitic persecutions in » Russia,’? by 
Michael Davitt, Ireland. A.S. Barnes & Co., 
New York, pages 300, price $1.25. Part first 
telis the ‘‘ Story of the Russian Jew” and his 
experiences and persecutions. Part second 
gives the history of the Kicheneff massacres, 
that stirred the world afew months ago. Part 
three consists of appendices. a letter from 
‘Tolstoi, ete. The story it tells is a sad and 
thrilling one. 


Priesiley’s Dress Goods 
Wear Well 
Look Well 
Drape Well 


After a Season’s Wear. 


For sale at all the best Dry Goods Stores. 


WHAT MISSIONS HAVE DONE, 


As Henry Drummond was steaming away 
from tle New Hebrides, after having visited 
the missions there, he was asked by a fellow 
passenger who had been visiting the Islanders 
for a very different purpose, what good the 
missionary had been to those people. 

‘“My dear young man,’’ said Drummond, 
‘“ Only for the missionary, you and I, instead 
of being in this cabin, would probably by this 
time have been inside some of those savages, 
as you call them, who waved us such an affec- 
tionate farewell froin their shores.’’ 

Christianity is now recognized the world 
over as foremost among the moral forces that 
are civilizing the dark corners of the earth. 
Even Matthew Arnold was forced to admit 
that there is no civilization without it. ‘Show 
me,’ he said, ‘‘ten square miles outside of 
Christianity where the life of man or the virtue 
of woman is safe and I'll throw over Chris- 
tianity at once.” —LHx. 


Dairy TuHovucHts FoR A YEAR FROM THE 
Lerrers oF SamMveL RUTHERFORD. Price 35 
cents. U. C. Tract Society. A collection of 
devotional thoughts, one for each day of the 
year, from these well-known letters. 


These trade-mark crisscross lines on every packagey 


GLUTEN FRU pyspepsus 
SPECIAL DNYBAVIC FLOUR. 
K. C. WHOLEYWHRAT FLOUR. 


write 


An Admirable Food 


EPPS’S 


For Maintaining Robust Heaith 


COCOA 


in Cold Climates. 


A minute’s drift may mean an hour’s pull. 


No one ever found his lost piece of silver by 
sweeping his neighbour’s house. 


If we are doing right we need not fear even 
ae we are not on the popular side. 


Can a man live a Christian life if heis not 
a Christian? No! It is hard enough to do it 
when he is. 


So long as your work is not done by you, 
it remains undone; and life is, to that extent, 
less rich and complete. 


Casting beams out of one’s neighbour’s eye 
is @ dangerous process. It only enables him 
to see more clearly the beam that is in your 
own 

By a patient and loving endurance of 
annoyances we are preparing ourselves gra- 
Sa y for the discipline of trials —Dean Goul- 

um. 


If the devil comes to my door with his 
horns visible, I will never let him in; but if 
: he comes with his hat on as a respectable 
gentleman, he is at once admitted.—Spurgeon.” 


“* IT wrote down my troubles every day, 
And after a few short years, 
When I turned to the heartaches passed away, 
I read them with smiles, not tears.’’ 


That was.a sensible father, alert to his moral 
responsibilities as a parent, who declared to 
his son, in the course of a discussion as to 
church-going, ‘‘ As long as my boy sits at my 
table he must sit in my pew.’ 


Lord, grant me this day the purpose and the 
power to bless other lives. ‘To be ready every 
hour to do the errand God-has for me in that 
hour, ready to give of myself always to him 
that needeth. 


He that is faithful in the first alternative 
that tests him not only acts more promptly, 
but also sees further in the next. Each little 
grace invites a larger; and his step being up- 
ward, his view is wider .—James Martineau. 


Be sure of the foundation of your life. 
Know why you live as you do. Be ready to 
give areason for it. Do not, in such a matter 
as life, buil : on opinion or custom or what you 
euess is true. Make it a matter of certainty.— 
; Thomas Siar King. 
wés The New Year is a favourite season for 

resolutions, but no resolution is any stronger 

; than the will behind it. If one wishes to 
t¢> abandon an evil habit, he must do so from a 
AY different reason than mevely because it is the 
beginning of another year. 


A man who knows the value of a minute is 
sure to succeed. The great men of all ages 
have been economizers of time. Learn to 
utilize the passing moment to your intellec- 
tual, moral and spiritual profit. Seize every 
opportunity, however brief, for self-improve- 
ment and worthy service. 


It isn’t so necessary to find heroes as to see 
the hero in every man. 


Leave out the adjectives and let the nouns 
do the fighting. —Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Heaven is only a step from the penitent sin- 
ner, but millions of miles from the hypocrite. 


This is one of the rewards of suffering—the 
pony to light the way for otber sufferers.— 
. R. Miller. 


It is better to do a little with prayer and in 
the spirit than to be busy with many things in 
our own strength.—Dr. A, Bonar. 


Spirituality discerns the good more readily 
than the bad. The pure in heart see God, and 
only they. Sight is largely the recognition of 
self. 


Old and settled issues can never he revived 
with profit. When Jesus said, ‘‘ Let the dead 
bury the dead,’? He spoke one of the most 
important truths of His life. 


Faith knows, of a surety, that there is One 
behind the scenes whom the world sees not 
nor regards ; and, in the consciousness of this, 
it can calmly say, **It is well,’? and “It shall 
be well2’—C. H. M. 


Philosophy makes us wiser, but Christianity 
makes us better men. Philosophy elevates 
and steels the mind; Christianity softens and 
sweetens it. The former makes us objects of 
human admiration, the latter of Divine love. 


** Look on the other side’’—that is the best 
motto for a discontented spirit. There ig 
always another side, and a way of getting into 
touch with it. If one side does not please, 
why not try the other ? 


When troubles assail, Jet us not rend the air 
with complaints and murmurs and impatient 
words, but call silently upon God, leaving all 
our cares with him, feeling assured that he will 
make all things work together for our good. 


With the help of God, I will this year en- 
deavour 
To keep down my lower nature ; 
To live up to my highest self, ever keeping 
before me the one perfect example ; and 


To inspire others to right living. 


Few men snspect how much mere talk frit- 
ters away spiritual energy. That which should 
be spent in action spends itself in words, 
Hence he who restrains that love of talk lays 
up a fund of spiritual strength.—F. W. Robert- 


son. 


Remember that charity thinketh no evil, 
much less repeats it. ‘There are two good 
rules which ought to be written on every heart 
—never believe anything bad about anybody 
unless you positively know it is true; ; never 
tell even that unless you feel that it is abso- 
lutely necessary and that God is listening 
while you tell it—Henry Van Dyke. 
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PRESBYTERY MEETINGS, CALLS, INDUCTIONS, &C. 


THE KAMLOOPS PRESBYTERY. 
The Genesis of Kamloops Presbytery, Rev. A. Lee 
A Magnificent Territory, Rev. Dr. Herdman..........e008 +. 
Early Pioneering in B. C., Rev. J. Chisholm ...........,.0008 
The Woman’s Home Missionary Society, Minnie N: Stewart. 
Iwo Weeks with the Convener, H. M. Com., Rev. J. C. 
SS LCW BL Cotte atatale eat Wlelsla siaiclshs sailed oheriat ans Ne ulna caine wo miesta bey 
The Charm of the Similkameen, Rev. G. I). Mason .......sccece 
Work in a Western Railway Town, Rev. W. C, Calder........ 
A Missionary’s Retrospect, Rev. Geo. Murray.......sseceeccce 
The Old Argonaut, J. D. Swanson, Esq... ... cc cs ecccccusccceee 
Pioneer Experiences, A. L. Fortune, Esq.......2-...ecceceecs 
Sunday School Work in the Mountains, Rev, R. W. Craw.... 
Light and Shade in Kamloops’ Field, Mrs, E. A. Mason....... 
ZY Mission Field of Golden, etc., W. A 
The Cariboo Country ss) TP sctase cues 
Barty Days i Spallumeneem eerie ceutiaccd eee wee sees 
The Work of The Ladies’ Aid, Miss Ethel Craw...........0+ 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S SOCIETIES. 
Topic for April, Pioneer Work in Quebec, Rev. George C. 
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THORITY OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 
RESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA, 


6 4'\CT3 3: 


MONTREAL, Y. M..C.:A. BUILDING. 


‘ . . c ; , x " Gm : 
St. Margaret’s College, Toronto 
_A Boarding and Day Schiool in the. finest residential 
part of Toronto. Only:teachers of the highest aca- 
demic and professional standing are employed. u 
Academic work, Music, Art, Elocutton and Da: 


mestic Science. MRS. GEORGE DICKSON, Lady 
Principal. GEORGE DICKSON, M.A., Director. - 


it Pays to attend the Best! 


yy) 
Vitis bili 
STRATFORD, ONT. 
Qne of the Best Commercial Schools on this 
continent, 


Write for handsome Catalogue. 
Wd. ELLIOTT, PRINCIPAL 


STATIONERS, 


CLANK BOOK MAKERS 
and PRINTERS 


1755 and 1757 NOTRE DAME SI. 
MONTREAL 


ALE 


WILLIAM DRYSD 
Bookseller and Stationer 
2473 ST. CATHERINE ST., Niontreal 
‘RULES AND FORMS? New Edition 
Cloth, 5) ets. 


Leather, 75 cts. 


Some people live looking within at their 


failures. Some live Jooking around at their 
hindrances. Some live Jooking at their Savi- 


our—they face the sunny south.—Mark Guy 
Pearse. 


Find your purpose and fling your life out to 
it, and, the loftier your purpose is, the more 
sure you will be to make the world richer with 
every enrichment of yourself.—Phillips Brooks. 


Friendship cannot be permanent unless it 
becomes spiritual. There must be fellowship 
in the deepest things of the soul, community in 
the highest thoughts, sympathy with the best 
endeavours.— Hugh Black. 
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Lady Principal Wanted. 


The Board of Directors of 


Ottawa Ladies’ College 


Desire to secure a Presbyterian Lady of 
superior education, culture and experience 
for the position of Lady Principal. 

Duties to commence next September. 
Address, stating qualifications : 
REV. DR. ARMSTRONG, President. 


St. Andrew’s College 


Toronto, 
A PRESBYTERIAN, RESIDENTIAL 
and Day Schoo! for Boys, 
The College has been very successful. 200 pupils are 
now in attendance. SHPARATE RESIDENCE for jun- 
iors. Nine mastersin addition to the Principal live in 
Residence. Full Collegiate work. Bovs received from 
eight years and up, Early application necessary. 
STRONG STAFF. THOROUGH INSTRUCTION, 
CAREFUL OVERSIGHT. 
Re-opens after Xmas on Jan. 6th, 1904. 
Write for information, etc., to 


REY, D. BRUCE MACDONALD, N.A., 
Principal. 


Age creeps on; the sight grows dim; the 
hearing is less acute; the step is less elastic; 
the hands are less steady. All these are but 
reminders of the fact that the earthly course is 
almost run. Life’s sun is sinking low, the 
term of probation is almost ended and the 
record is about to be closed and sealed. What 
are you making the beyond? 
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a  Wesolicit the business of Manufacturers, Ene 
gineers and others who realizethe advisability of 
having their Patent business transacted by Ex- 


perts. Preliminary advice free. Charges mode. 
tate. Our Inventors’ Help, 125 pages, sent upon 
request. Marion & Marion, New York I ife Bldg. 
Montreal ; and Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


ST 


SOB WOM: 


RELIABLE 


WATCHES 


PSA ES IN 


As horologists of long standing, 


we are in a position to supply 
the best obtainable Watches 
at\ close prices eH) ne 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


WANLESS & Co., 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


: 168 Yonge Street, Toronto. 
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THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


The Thirtieth General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada will meet in the 
City of St. John and within St.” Andrew’s 
Church there, on Wednesday, Ist June next, 
at 7.30 p.m. 

The Committee on business, consisting of 
the Clerks of Assembly together with Clerks of 
Synods and Presbyteries who may be Com- 
missioners, will meet in St. Andrew’s Church, 
St. John, on Wednesday, Ist June, at 4 p.m. 

The best possible arrangements will be made 
with the railway and steamboat companies, 
and circulars will be issued in due time giving 
detailed instructions to Commissioners. 

Presbytery and Synod Clerks are instructed 
to take orders that all papers to be laid before 
next Assembly be in the hands of the Clerk of 
Assembly at least eight days before the date of 
said meeting. 

For the better ordering of the business of the 
General Assembly, will Clerks of Presbyteries 
kindly aid the Assembly Clerks by complying 
with the following requests ? 

1. Send list of Presbytery’s Commissioners, 
as soon as they are appointed, to Rev. Robert 
Campbell, D.D., 68 St. Famille street, Mon- 
treal, and all other papers for the Assembly, to 


‘Rev. R. H. Warden, D.D., Confederation Life 


Building, Toronto. 

2. Furnish the P. O. addresses of all -Elders 
to whom commissions are given as well as the 
charges to which ministerial Commissioners 
belong, as this will facilitate direct communica- 
tion with the Commissioners and greatly aid 
the work of preparation for the Assembly. 

3. Have all returns to Remits, and other 
matters that may require separate considera- 
tion, on separate sheets. 

4. See that documents for submission to the 
Assembly are written on foolscap paper, only 
on one side of the sheet, and with a wide 
margin on the left. 

5. Instruct parties who have causes coming 
before the Assembly to have copies of all 
papers bearing on such causes printed for the 
use of members of the Assembly. 

6. Returns to Remits to be sent to the Clerks 
of Assembly not later than the first of April, 


7. All overtures for presentation to the 
Assembly to be in the hands of the Clerks of 
Assembly not later than the tenth of May. 


RoBERT CAMPLELI , 
pees Se tt nt Clerk of Assembly. 
Ropert H. WARDEN, \ Joi tC if y 


THREE SYNOD MEETINGS. 
THE SYNOD OF HAMILTON AND LONDON 


Wiil meet in Central Church, Hamilton, on 
Monday, April 25, at 8 p.m. The Business 
Committee will meet in the same place at 7 p.m. 

Clerks of Presbyteries are requested to send 
all papers intended for the Synod to the Clerk 
at least eight days before the date of meeting. 

Members of Synod will please purchase 
single tickets, and obtain railway standard 
certificates. 


THE SYNOD OF TORONTO AND KINGSTON 

Will meet in Knox Church, Toronto, May 
10 (second Tuesday ). 

Regulations as to papers, tickets, etc., the 
same as above. 


THE SYNOD OF MONTREAL AND OTTAWA 
Wiil meet in Chalmer’s Church, Quebec, 
May 10 (second Tuesday). 
Regulations as to papers, tickets, etc., the 
saine as above. 


The nominations by Presbyteries for Modera- 
tor of the next General Assembly, in St. John, 
N.B., are, so far as we have seen, the follow- 
ing: Dr. Alexr. Falconer, of Pictou, N.S.— 
Dr. Robert Campbell, Dr. John Campbell, 
Dr. Scrimger, of Montreal—Dr. Armstrong, of 
Ottawa—Dr. Milligan, of Toronto— Dr. Somer- 
ville, of Owen Sound ‘and Dr. Herdman, of 
B.C. ; their terms of service in the ministry 
ranging from Dr. Falconer’s nearly forty-two 
years and Dr. R, Campbeil’s but one month 
less, to Dr. Herdman’s twenty-seven, honour- 
able records ali. The Moderators of the last 
four Assemblies have been Dr. Fletcher, of 
Hamilton, in 1903; Dr. Bryce, of Winnipeg, in 
1902; Dr. Warden, of Toronto, in 1901 and Dr. 
Pollok, of Halifax, in 1900. 


N.B.—Kamloops Presbytery is continued 
from Page 160 to 177 in this issue. - 
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QUESTION BUREAU. 


The Bible and Science. 

Is it possible to reconcile Modern Science 
and the Bible, and what should the attitude of 
the Christian be in the matter? 

Answer. 

There is nothing to reconcile. The Bible 
was not given to teach “Science.’’ Men are 
every day finding out more about the world 
in which we live, its composition and struc- 
ture and the laws which govern it ; more about 
the Science of Chemistry, Electricity, Muin- 


eralogy, etc., and men will go on to the end of | 


time turning new leaves in Nature’s book and 
Jearning the lessons written there. 

The Bible, on the other hand, was given to 
‘teach nen about God and their relation and 
duty to Him ; to tell them that He isa Spirit, 
infinite, eternal and unchangeable in His 
being, wisdom, power, holiness, justice, good- 
ness and truth, who hates sin and loves the 
sinner, and it tells what He has done that sin 
may be forgiven. The writers of the Bible 
simply used the facts of Nature—as they knew 
them—to help in setting forth these truths 
about God. The religious teacher of to-day 
gets his knowledge of Divine truth from the 
Bible, and uses his knowledge of Science or 
History, be it little or much, to illustrate and 
enforce that truth; so the sacred writer, re- 
ceiving his knowledge of Divine truth, in 
some way that we know not, from the Holy 
Spirit, used the facts of Science and of His- 
tory, as he knew them, to assist in setting forth 
that truth to men. 

If statements used in Scripture regarding 
the facts of Nature do not agree with the 
Scientific discoveries of to-day, that does not 
affect, in the slightest, the religious teaching of 
the Bible, for the writers were merely using 
the current scientific knowledge—or ignor- 
ance—of the time, to bring home to the men of 
the time the truths about God which they 
were given to teach. Scientific knowledge ever 
changes. At no time can it be given for all 
time. But the truths of the Bible, as to the 
Being and Character of God, and the conditions 
of salvation from gin, the truths which the 
Bible was given to teach, are the same yester- 
day, to-day and forever. Human conceptions, 
even of these truths and their relationships, 
may vary, but beyond the Scriptural statement 
of them, man can never go. No matter what 
changes may come in Science or how far the 
scientific knowledge of Scripture times may be 
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proven immature, it simply shews that the 
current scientific knowledge of the time was 
not what it is to-day. It does not affect the 
truths which the Bible was given to teach. 
The Word of the Lord endureth for ever. 


Century Reserve Funds. 

Dear REcorD,—When the subscriptions were 
taken up for the Century Fund there was a 
portion to be set apart as a reserve fund from 


which the different Funds were to draw to 


avoid borrowing from the banks. 

How much was allotted to that Fund ? 

What is its present size? 

Is it large enough to enable the different 
Funds to meet current expenses, or is it still 
necessary to borrow from the banks? 

By answering these questions in the REcoRD 
you will greatly oblige. 


Answer. 

Lhe above question was submitted to Rev. 
Dr. Warden. His reply is as follows :—‘‘On 
page 475 of the October Rrecorp, you will find 
the allotment of the Century Fund moneys. 
The following are the amounts received by the 
respective Schemes for working balances :— 


Home Missions, Western Section... $26,250 00 


J ae Hastern 2° {CC's cs Bosco nue 
Augmentation, Western ‘‘ .... 13,125 00 
fs Hastéern 75'S os se et croc nO 
Foreign Missions, Western Section.. 17,500 00 
he ad Eastern (ote, . eon coum 
French Evangelization. ...se..e+++s 13,125 00 


“ These amounts saved a great deal of interest. 
It should not be forgotten, however, that more 
than one-half of the total contributions for the 
Schemes of the Church are received in the 
last three or four weeks of the year. The 
expenditure goes on from month to month, so 
that all the Funds are generally greatly in debt 
until well o1 in February. 

‘© Were congregations to forward their ccontri- 
butions quarterly, there would be no difficulty 
in carrying on the various departments of the 
work of the Church. Although I have not 
had to borrow any money from the banks for 
the last two years, one und has temporarily 
had to loan to other Funds (that is, one fund 
borrows from another) I do not know how 
this may be in the future, unless contributions 
are sent in earlier. For example, the Foreign 
Mission Fund, Western Section, closes the year 
$25,000 in debt, whereas the total amount 
received from the Century Fund as a working 
balance for that Fund is $17,500.’? 


, . 
ee 
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NOTES, 


Rey. Kenncth Grant, D.D., our Trinidad mis- 
sionary who has been working in the Maritime 
Provinces for the past’ few months, to remove 
the debt on the Foreign Mission Fund, E.D., is 
gladdened by the successful completion of his 
task. Several congregations did very gener- 
ously. Their way is now open to send another 
missionary to Korea. May the way in Korea 
soon be open for a yet larger work. 


From several quarters have come inquiries 
regarding the Recorp Prize Essays. Seventy- 
six were received, on almost as many subjects, 
and about the average length of an ordinary 
sermon. The difficulty of comparing a history 
of John Knox with ‘‘ How to make the Sab- 
bath School Attractive’’—or an essay on 
Tithing or Sacred Song with one on * Pre- 
destination ’’—can be best Known by trying it. 

After long and careful examination a num- 
ber were set aside. The remaining manuscripts 
were submitted to six judges in turn, each 
examining them by himself and giving his 
own separate judgment. Their verdicts varied, 
covering nine essays. These nine were then 
printed and copies of them sent to more than a 
dozen other judges. The reports are not all in. 
It is hoped that a more definite statement can 
be made in next issue. 


An event which is a sign of the times was 
the meeting in Toronto, 8rd March, of some 
twenty or more representatives of the Presby- 
terian, Methodist and Congregational Churches 
of Canada, to consider the matter of the union 
of these three bodies. All expressed them- 
selves as in heartiest sympathy. For half a 
century the Spirit of union has been at work 
in our country, and it has brought together 
into one nearly all the Presbyterians. The 
Methodists have also become one. And now 
that same good Spirit, finding no more to 
accomplish along the line of denominational 
union is seeking a wider sphere. Shall it stop 
with present attainment or go on to greater 
conquests? That is one of the great practical 
questions, of the age, in our own and other 
lands. It looks as if there can be but one re- 
sult. God does not leave work half done. An 
excellent article on this subject by Rev. Prof. 
Ross, of Montreal, will appear in cur next 
issue. 
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We wish to thank most heartily the many 
in the West, missionaries and others, who 
have during the past months given the Rrcorp 
readers their vivid pictures of Western life, 
especially Home Mission life. Among the 
many excellent sketches may we call attention 
to a literary gem on page 174 of this issue, *‘ The 
Old Argonaut,” by Mr. Swanson, of Kamloops. 


Forty-five students from Queen’s University 
have offered their services to the Home Mission 
Committee to work for the summer in our 
Home Mission fields. 


Dr. Carmichael, Superintendent of Missions, 
is pressing for the opening of forty-seven new 
mission fields in the prairie provinces this 
suinmer. 


THE COMMISSION ON THE INDIA MISSION, 


The Commission appointed by last Assembly 
to investigate the affairs of the India Mission 
neld its adjourned meeting in Knox Church, 
Toronto, 16th March, and came to the follow- 
ing finding :— 

The Commission recommends the Foreign 
Mission Committee to reconsider its decision of 
January 21 last with a view to securing for 
Rey. Dr. Wilkie a suitable field for labour in 
India, in connection with the Foreign Mission 
work of the Church, and appoints the 
Moderator and Rey. Dr. Lyle to lay this recom- 


‘mendation before the Foreign Mission Com- 


mittee. | 

The Commission agrees that it is desirable 
that a deputy should be appointed to visit 
Foreign Mission fields. 

The Commission resolves that, in their judg- 
ment, the Foreign Mission Committee should 
at an early date reconsider the regulations 
bearing on the whole question of the furloughs 
and salaries of missionaries in all the fields 
under the care of the Committee. 

The Commission, in concluding its Jabours, 
places on record its appreciation of the zeal, 
fidelity and wisdom displayed by the Foreign 
Mission Committee in the conduct of the busi- 
ness entrusted to it by the General Assembly, 
and commends the Committee and its under- 
takings to the fullest confidence of the Church, 
and expresses the hope that the deficit under 
which the Foreign Mission fund labours, about 
$25,000, will at once be furnished by the Church, 
so that there may be no curtailment of the 
work in foreign lands, 
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PRESBYTERY MEETINGS. 


Synod of the Maritime Provinces. 


. Sydney. 


Inverness, Whycocomagh, 10 May, lla.m. 
Poh island? 
Pictou. 


. Wallace, Wallace. 


‘Pruro. 


. Halifax, Canard, July. 

. Lun. and Yarmouth. 

. St. John,’ St. John, 5 Apr., 10 a.m. 
. Miramichi. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 


. Quebec, Quebec, 10 May, 3 p.m. 
. Montreal, Montreal, Knox. 

. Glengarry, Cornwall. 

. Ottawa, Ottawa, 10 a.m. 


Lan. & Ren., Almonte, 4 Apr., 7.30 p.m. 


. Brockville. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 


. Kingston, Belleville, 5 July, 11 a.m. 

. Peterboro, Port Hope, 12 July, 2 p.m. 
. Whitby, Whitby, 19 Apr. 

. Lindsay, Woodville, 15 Mar., 11 a.m. 
. Toronto, Toronto, monthly, 2nd Tues. 
2. Orangeville, Orangeville, 1 Mar. 

. Barrie, Barrie, 1 Mar. 10.30 

. Algoma, Blind River, March. 

. North Bay. 

. Owen Sound, O. Sd., 5 April, 10 a.m. 
. Saugeen, Mt. Forest, 1 Mar. 

. Guelph, Guelph, 17 May, 10.30. 


Synod of Hamilton and London. 


. Hamilton, Hamilton, Knox, 7 Mar., 8 p.m. 
ibarisy Ayn, Mar d,, 10.30. 

. London, London, Ist Tues., March, 10.30. 
2. Chatham, Chatham, 12 July, 10 a.m. 

3. Stratford, Stratford, 10 May, 10.30 a.m. 

. Huron, Clinton, 10 May, 10.380 a.m. 

5. Maitland, Brussels, 17 May, 10 a.m. 

3. Bruce, Paisley, 1 March, 11 a.m. 

. Sarnia, Sarnia, 8 Mar., 11 a.m. 


Synod of Manitoba and the Northwest, 


. Superior, Aug. 

39. Winnipeg, Man. Coll., 2nd Tue. bi-mo. 
. Rock Lake, Killarney, 1 Sept. 

. Glenboro, Treherne, 3 Mar. 

. Portage, Arden, 3 May. 

3. Dauphin. 

. Brandon. 

5. Minnedosa. 

3. Melita., 

. Regina. 

. Qu’ Appelle, Round Lake, 12 July. 

. Prince Albert, Geneva Mission, 6 Sept. 


Synod of British Columbia. 


. Calgary, Macleod. 

. Edmonton, Strathcona, 5 Sept. 
. Kamloops. 

. Kootenay. 

. Westminster. 


Victoria. 
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CALLS, INDUCTIONS, &c. 


CALLS FROM 


Dunbarton, Ont., to Mr. R. C. Cockburn. 
Bridgetown, N.S., to Mr. A. J. Macdonald. 
Cartwright, to Mr. 8. J. McPherson. 
Sturgeon and Belmont, to Mr. A. M. Ross. 
Franklin, Man., to Mr. Wm. Graham. 
Springside, N.S, to Mr, W. P. Archibald. 


INDUCTIONS INTO 


Langley, B C., 1 March, Mr. J. H. G. Calder. 

St. Andrew’s Sarnia, 16 Feb., Mr. J. S. Scott. 

Fort Saskatchewan, N.W.T., 16 Feb., Mr. A. 
Forbes. 

St. George’s Church, Cumberland, B.C., 10 
March, Mr. Elmhurst. 

Lacombe, Alta., Feb., 10 Mr. M. White. 

Thurso, Lochaber and Gore, Mr. J. J. Gourlay. 

Parsborro, N.S., 5 April inst, Mr. D. K. Grant. 


RESIGNATIONS OF 


Westminster Church, Winnipeg, Dr. Pitblado. 
Dorchester, London Pres., Mr. Kay. 
Stewarton Church, Ottawa, Mr. R. Herbison. 
Lakeview, Mr. J. G. Hobman. 
Lion’s Head, Ont., Mr. J. I. Manthorne. 
Poplar Point, etc., Mar., Mr. Jas. Carswell. 
Melville Church, Westmount. Mr. W. T. Win- 
field. 


OBITUARIES. 


Rey. ALEXANDER STERLING passed to his rest 
at Scotsburn, N.S., l0th March, ata good old 
age, for it issixty-three years since he entered 
the University of Glasgow. He was born in 
Darvel, Ayrshire, Scotland, studied in Glasgow 
University 1841-1846, entered Theology in the 
New College Edinburgh in 1847, and after 
completing his course there laboured as a cate- 
chist in Shetland. He came to New Brunswick 
in 1856 and was ordained in St. John, 1859. 
He laboured in Fredericton and vicinity and 
his services as an evangelist were widely 
sought. Hewas settled for a number of years 
at Scotsburn, N.S., and later at Clifton, P.E.I. 
He resigned owing to age and inflrmity, 13th 
Oct., 1902, and came to Scotsburn, N.S., to the . 
home of a son, where he resided until his death. 


Rey. KennetH MAcKENzIE, another aged and 
well beloved minister of the Maritime Synod, 
was called home on Friday, 11th March, ult. 
He was a native of Pictou Co., N.S., studied in 
Pictou Academy and Truro Academy. He 
took his Theological course in the Free Church 
College, Halifax, graduating in 1855. Fora 
year he was in charge of Baddeck, C.B., before 
his call and ordination there in 1857. (This 
was his first and only charge. For thirty-five 
years he laboured here till his resignation and 
retiremeat in 1891. For five years during his 
ministry he inspected all the schools of Victoria 
Co. For thirty-four years he was clerk of 
Presbytery. For many years he preached in 
Gaelic and then in English at one place in the 
forenoon, the same at another place in the 
afternoon, and in English alone in the evening. 
Since his retirement he has resided in Halifax. 


Kamloops Presbytery. 


THE GENESIS OF KAMLOOPS PRESBYTERY 
BY REV. A LEE, HEMMINGFORD, P. QUE. 


It gives me pleasure to remember that I had 
a share in the pioneer work of our Church, 
having spent nearly six very pleasant years in 
Kamloops where I was inducted by the Pres- 
bytery of Columbia in the autumn of 1890. 

At that time and for nearly two years later 
the Presbytery of Columbia was the only Pres- 
bytery in the Province of British Columbia, 
and it had Presbyterial jurisdiction over almost 
the whole province on the mainland and Van- 
couver Island as well. The extent of the Pres- 
bytery, East and West, from Revelstoke to 
Victoria, was over four hundred miles, while it 
extended from the boundary line on the south 
to the farthest north. As its meetings were 
held chiefly at Victoria or Vancouver, going to 
Presbytery meant for some a very long Journey 
and the expenditure of much time and money. 

A Presbytery of such magnitude, therefore, 
called fora division, which was duly authorized 
by the General Assembly of 1892, and the 
Presbytery of Columbia was divided into three 
Presbyteries : Victoria, Westminste rand Kam- 
loops, the three to form the Synod of British 
Columbia. The divisions of these Presbyteries 
followed natural lines, as the sea divided Vic- 
toria from Westminster and the Cascade Moun- 
tains separated Westminster from Kamloops. 

The latter Presbytery received in addition 
five fields from the Presbytery of Calgary, 
and extended from Donald on the East to 
North Bend on the West, over three hundred 
miles, and ultimately from Kettle River on the 
South to Barkerville on the North, nearly five 
hundred miles. Rev. George Murray, the 
pioneer minister of the Nicola Valley, the old- 
est in service, was appointed by Assembly the 
first Moderator, and at its first meeting held in 
Vernon, Rey. J. K. Wright was appointed 
Clerk and Rey. P. F. Langille the Convener 
of its Home Mission Committee, 

Besides these there were three other minis- 
ters in the new Presbytery: Messrs. Lee, 
Rogers and Paton, six in all, while of the 
elders Mr. A. L. Fortune, of Spallumcheen, 
D. H. Campbell and E. J. Wood, of Kamloops, 
were closely associated with the Presbytery in 
its early days. . 

The Presbytery thus began its work with its 
little group of six ministers and a wide extent 
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of territory to be provided with Gospel ordin- 
ances. In this work it was greatly encouraged 


_and aided by the untiring efforts of the late 


Rey. Dr. Robertson, our beloved Superinten- 
dent of Missions. 

Owing to the influx of new settlers and the 
discovery of valnable mineral deposits in 
various parts of the province, mission work was 
begnn at many new points, such as Rossland, 
Grand Forks, Trail, and along tlre road leading 
to Barkerville, the famous Caribou trail, and was 
prosecuted with vigour in the older missionary 
fields. It was hard work. It meant long 
rides over mountain and prairie, conflicts with 
evilin many forms, but it meant also cheer te 
many a discouraged soul and hardships and 
dangers faced and overcome. It shewed our 
men filled with the true missionary spirit. 

From the beginning the Presbytery of Kam- 
loops held its stated meetings at different cen- 
tres: Kamloops, Vernon, Revelstoke, and, 
although long distances had to be travelled, 
most of the members were regular and diligent 
in attendance. And the meetings were such 
good ones, refreshing to the ministers and 
elders present, while the public meetings held 
in the evening in the nature of a conferenee, 
were grand and inspiringto ministers and people. 

The hopes of the Church in regard to the ~ 
Presbytery of Kamloops were not disappointed, 
for the work thus begun has grown to sucha 
degree that Kamloops Presbytery has been in 
turn divided, and one part has gone to form 
the Presbytery of Kootenay, the youngest pres- 
bytery in the province. 

When the Presbytery of Kamloops was 
organized in 1892 there was only one congrega- 
tion, Kamloops, within its bounds, and that 
one was on the augmented list, while the other 
mission fields were under the care of ordained 
missionaries or students. To-day Kamloops 
Presbytery has three self-sustaining congrega- 
tions, two on the augmented list and seventeen 
mission fields, while, as already stated, part of 
the Presbytery now forms the young and 
vigorous Presbytery of Kootenay, with six self- 
congregations, three augmented 
congregations and fourteen mission fields. 

When we consider how the work here has 
grown and prospered there is reason for 
abundant thanksgiving to God on the part of 
all who take an interest in that great and good 
work of our Church, that of Home Missions. 
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A MAGNIFICENT TERRITORY. 


BY DR. HERDMAN, SUPERINTENDENT OF MISSIONS. 


The Presbytery of Kamloops was at first 
practically co-extensive with a railway line. 
Such a line too:—from the Kicking Horse 
River it ran to the Columbia, up the Beaver 
and the Bear, down the Illecillewaet, by the 
side of Eagle River and the Shuswap Lakes 
and the South Thompson and the Main 
Thompson and the Fraser; and threaded to- 
gether by this long winding line of steel rails 
were the little missions of the Presbytery: 
Field, Golden, Donald, Farwell and Kamloops. 

Which seemed most wonderful as one tra- 
versed tbat district and stopped off at the 
‘“‘towns,’’ the grandeur of the scenery, the 
engineering skill- which had built a railway 
there, or the unabashed wickedness which had 
made its home at the centres all along the 
line? It was ‘‘construction days” then. 
Large gangs of men were at work Sunday and 
week day. And some of the things that were 
done at Donald, at Rogers’ Pass, at Farwell 
(now Revelstoke) are not to be spoken of to- 
day. There was a sad absence of family life 
‘and of moral restraint. Let those who began 
mission work along that line in the pioneer 
days recollect. 

The construction days and: conditions, and 
in some cases the towns themselves, passed 
away, the Presbytery was organized, the 
Okanagan Valley to the South, and by and by 
the large Cariboo district North of the line 
were given to it, making it territorially some- 
what of the shape of across. And let no man 
go into that Presbytery with its distances and 
drastic demands, who goes not in the power 
and spirit of the Cross. 

But the scenery, it also, as well as mission 
work among men, is of God, and I must be 
allowed a word here. Does Canada realize 
what a heritage and inspiration it has among 
the mountain ranges of British Columbia? 
Where are our Alpine clubs and excursions ? 
One meets in the Rockies and Selkirks men 
from all countries, with very few from our own 
Dominion, owner as it is of the line and the 
land and the scenery. 

What can be done safely by a Canadian 
fond of mountain peaks and high outlooks? I 
may as well speak for myself here. The year 
before last, in the month of August, I made the 
first ascent of Mount Macoun, nine miles South 
of Glacier House, ten thousand feet above sea 
level, and, on February 8rd of this winter, 
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ascended Mount Abbott on snowshoes with a 
young Swiss guide. And one can visit with 
very little exertion and no danger, and but 
little expense, such beauty-spots as the Lake 
Louise region and the Hector Pass and the 
Yoho ¥alley and the great Illecillewaet Hevé. 
But I must forbear. 

What about our Church and mission work 
in the Presbytery? There are some interesting 
features. In the Cariboo country we have the 
veteran missionary of the mountains, A. H. 
Cameron, and the restless energy of the ‘‘ Sou- 
dan’’ Mitchell, whose circuit is two hundred 
and fifty miles in length. In Spallumcheen we 
have an elder who came in the ‘overland 
tour’ of 1862 through the mountains from the 
East. We have far away mining districts to 
provide, for, like Fairview and Princeton. 
Much we owe to our Convener of Home Mis- 
sions: Mr. Stewart, of Kamloops. 

And this is a conspectns of the Presbytery :— 

I. Self-supporting congregations—Kamloops, 
Revelstoke, Vernon, Spallumcheen. 


II. Augmented congregation—Kelowna. 


III. Ordained mission-fields — Arrowhead, 
Ashcroft, Barkerville, Clinton, Fairview, Field, 
Golden, Nicola, Shuswap, Peachland, Prince- 
ton, Quesnel, Salmon Arm, 


IV. Students’ fields—Cariboo Road, Glenem- 
ma, Illecillewaet, Lumby, North Bend. 


Do right, and God’s recompense to you will 
be the power to do more right. Give, and 
God’s reward to you will be the Spirit of God 
Himself, whose Life is the blessedness of 
giving. Love, and God will bless you with’ 
the capacity of more love, for love is of Heaven 
—love is God within you.—W. F. Robertson. 


“No one can live his best unless he some- 
times climbs to a high hill, and gets the ex- 
hilaration of a wide view. Missions give that 
view to a Church, and without an interest in 
missions a Cinta is certain to settle down 
into a dull and fruitless routine.” 


The business of life is to be moving God- 
wards, happy or unhappy. Yet happiness is 
most likely to come to those who are so 
moyving.—Maltbie D. Babcock, D.D. 


The thing done avails, and not what is said 
about it.— Emerson. 
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EARLY PIONEERING IN BC. 
BY REV. J. CHISHOLM, B.A., OF KEMPTVILLE, ONT. 


With the exception of the labours of the 
Rev. Mr. Jamieson at Westminster, the Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada did no work in 
B. C. until 1884. At this date the H. M. Com- 
mittee appointed Rev. Donald Fraser to 
Victoria, Rey. T. G. Thompson to Burrard 
Inlet, Rev. J. McKay to New Westminster as 
successor to Mr. Jamieson and the writer of 
this article was sent to explore the interior of 
the province. 

Early in the sixties the Rey. Daniel Duff 
spent ashort time asa missionary in Cariboo. 
And the Rey. George Murray was appointed 
by the Church of Scotland to Nicola Valley 
where he remained for a time, and built the first 
Protestant church in the “ Upper Country.” 

At the date of my arrival the Onderdonk 
section of the C. P. R.,from Ashcroft to Yale, 
was approaching completion ; whilst construc- 
tion on the rest of the road through B. C. was 
in the first stages of progress. 

Tor two years I endeavoured to conduct 
divine service, at least once or twice a year 
within reach of every white man between Yale 
and Roger’s Pass, a distance of three hundred 
and twenty-five miles east and west, and 
between Osoyoos, on the International Bound- 
ary, and Barkerville, in Cariboo, a distance of 
five hundred miles north and: south. TI also 
visited and conducted services along the Inter- 
national Boundary as far east as Ft. Shepherd 
on the Columbia. 

This enormous stretch of country was travel- 
led over on horseback. The missionary was 
welcomed everywhere. _ The cowboy on the 
range, the rancher in his shack, the miner in 
his tent and the Indian in his wigwam enter- 
tained the ‘‘sky-pilot’’ with best available. 

The distances between settlements in those 
days were so great that camping for the night 
was frequently necessary. For such emergen- 
cies, a long rope was carried, with which to 
tether the horse to a tree around which he 
could feed for the night. With a hatchet, an 
indispensable accompaniment, boughs of trees 
were cut off fora bed and wood cut for a fire, 
which had to be kept burning all night to 
scare off mountain lions and other beasts of prey. 

Thus, with the branches of a friendly tree 
for a canopy, the saddle for a pillow and his 
saddle blanket for a wrap, the pioneer mis- 
sionary slept and dreamed of the day when 
the far flung prairies and mountains of his 
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native land would re-echo the preaching of the 
Gospel and the singing of the songs of Zion go 
precious to the Church of his fathers. 

The chief perils were from riding treacher- 
ous and unmanageable native horses, and swim- 
ing on horseback turbulent rivers during the 
high water season. The first time I crossed 
Kettle River at Ingramsford the hors2 and his 
rider were carried many yards and narrowly 
escaped being carried over the dangerous rapids. 

The places used for public worship were 
usually private houses, dining-rooms.of hotels 
—and frequently bar-rooms. When these were 
not available, services were conducted in the 
open air and in railway cars, etc. In Kam- 
loops and Revelstoke the authorities generously 
placed the court houses at the disposal of all 
missionaries. In a few places there were 
school houses and in Nicola Valley only was 
there a church. 

Those long journeys, however, were attempt- 
ed only insummer seasons. In Nicola, where 
I made my home, I spent the first two winters, 
occasionally visiting Kamloops, Spallumcheen, 
Okanagan, Spence’s Bridge and Ashcroft. 

In the spring of 1886, after a thorough can- 
vas of Enderby, Lansdowne and other points 
in Spallumcheen, a subscription of $600 was 
raised for the support of an ordained mission- 
ary. In compliance with the wishes of the 
subscribers the Committee sent at once the 
second missionary into the interior of B. C., 
in the person of Rey. J. H. Jaffary. In the 
following year a student was sent to Revel- 
stoke and Rey. G. Murray went back to Nicola 
from New Glasgow, N.S., where he had been 
settled for some years. From then until now 
missionaries began to multiply in the land. 

My last pioneering was in 1889 in the Kettle 
River country. It will be interesting for the 
large population in that section of the province 
to hear that at that time I found just thirty- 
two owners of property between Ingramsford 
on the West and Messrs. Jones & Gilpin on the 
East, and half of them were single men. They 
all, however, regardless of creed, promised to 
contribute to the erection of a church and to 
the support of a minister. And on the strength 
of these promises, the Rev. R. 8. Whidden 
was sent and became the first missionary of 
Christ in that entire country. 

In 1886 it was quite obvious that Kamloops 
was destined to be the chief town or city along 
the C. P. R. in the interior. Therefore your 
correspondent at the head of a small band of 
faithful workers consisting of 20 communicants 
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and about 20 adherents, erected, during the 
summer of 1887, the church and manse at a 
cost of $8,000. The manse was finished and 
occupied in September. The church was com- 
pleted and dedicated on New Year’s day, which 
was on Sabbath. All the large denominations 
have erected churches and manses since then ; 
but the church property erected by the faithful 
few in the early pioneer days of Kamloops 
still surpasses any others erected there in the 
subsequent years. 


The WOMEN’S HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
FROM A WESTERN VIEW-POINT. 
BY MINNIE NORRIS STEWART, KAMLOOPS. 


In this age of societies a new one is not 
looked upon with great enthusiasm and doubts 
are entertained asto how long it can live. But, 
as tastes and talents must ever run in different 
directions, by having a number of societies 
doing varied classes of work, each one may 
find her particular taste satisfied and do her 
best work, because it is the one in which she 
is particularly interested. 

So while Ladies’ Aids, Dorcas Societies, 
Guilds and Women’s Foreign Missionary Socie- 
ties may have their place, still there is room 
for the ** Women’s Home Missionary Society,”’ 
and some who are working in other societies 
may find time and energy to spend in this new 
one; while others, who are as yet not taking an 
active part in any other, may find in this just 
the work for which they are particularly suited. 

Not Jong ago a lady (a member of the 
W.F. M.S.) remarked to me that she wished 
there was a department in their Society for 
Ifome Mission work, as she felt so much more 
interested in it, so there may be many more of 
the same mind, and this Society may fill a 
long-felt need. 

In the West it should claim the attention of 
the women of the Church. Education is 
largely through the eye, and here is one great 
advantage this Society has over the W. F. M.8., 
for, while we may be greatly interested in 
Foreign Missions, still, never haying seen the 
people and knowing the conditions of life in 
heathen iands, only through the letters of mis- 
sionaries and by hearing a returned missionary 
at rare intervals, our ideas of people and con- 
ditions are very vague indeed, and cannot call 
forth the deep interest taken by the Foreign 
missionary in this work, who gees and knows 
the particular needs of his people. 

On the other hand, Western towns are sur- 
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rounded by mission fields, and the members of 
Home Mission Auxiliaries in these towns may 
have the privilege of knowing the missionary 
whose field they may be helping to support, 
and in British Columbia, where people are 
neighbours for fifty miles around, may know 
personally, many of the people among whom 
he labours, and so know the encouragements 
and discouragements of the work, and, while 
helping the fieid financially, may also help the 
missionary by showing a little interest in his 
work. 

Seven years ago in the Presbytery of Kam- 
loops, there was but one self-sustaining charge, 
namely, St. Andrew’s Church, Kamloops. 
Since then the Presbytery of Kootenay has 
grown out of it, and has now six self-sustaining 
charges, and the remaining Presbytery of Kam, 
loops has four self-sustaining charges. Others 
have grown from the mission station to the 
Augmented charge. 

All these congregations have received help 
from the Church funds; now that they no 
longer need it, it is their great privilege to help 
the newer mission stations. ‘* Freely ye have 
received, freely give.” 

In a recent number of the Sunday School 
Times an American writer states: ‘‘ Canada, 
unlike ‘the States,? has never had a ‘wild 
West.’ With her, schools and missionaries 
went first ; education and religion paved the 
way for the settlers, and the country has not 
had to pass through the period of license and 
lynch law that marked the early life of so 
much of America’s West.” 

The first settlers are still making their 
homes among the mountains and vyaileys all 
around us. It is ours to see that the missionary 
goes with them, and so long as settlers are few 
and scattered and the missionary must cover 
a great many miles to visit a few families, help 
will be needed, and none should take greater 
delight in giving the necessary assistance than 
those who have in the past received help. 
‘‘ Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil 
the law of Christ.”’ ; 

As an example of what may be accomplished 
the recently formed auxiliary of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Kamloops, realizing the need and 
their great privilege, aim at raising fifty dol- 
lars this year towards the support of a mis- 
sionary. This is more than the whole con- 
gregation has raised any former year for the 
support of Home Missions. This is but the 
beginning—who can foresee to what it may 
grow? 
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TWO WEEKS WITH THE CONVENER OF 
THE HOME MISSION COMMITTEE. 
BYR Re Vieira Cs STEWART, KAMLOOPS. 


The Presbytery of Kamloops extends from 
Laggan at the summit of the Rockies to North 
Bend ini the Fraser Canon, that is, the part of 
the Presbytery seen by Commissioners to the 
General Assembly from the luxuriously ap- 
pointed ‘‘ Assembly special” as it sped 
Pacificward. It also extends from Osoyoos 
where the Similkameen and Okanagan Rivers 
cross the international boundary to the far: 
famed Williams Creek at Barkerville, extend- 
ing over vast-regions never seen by the man 
who values the railway chiefly as a means of 
rapid transit from one city to another. Through 
these regions the sound of the locomotive isa 
thing of the days that are to be. 

Tf these outlying fields are to be reached by 
the Convener he must either ride, drive or 
walk. During the months of August and 
September of the past sammer this work was 
undertaken with a horse and buggy. 

Setting out from Kamloops the first day’s 
drive takes us into the Nicola Valley where 
for thirty years the Rey. Geo. Murray, M.A., 
did pioneer missionary work among the 
ranchers of that rich valley and where now 
labours the Rey. Geo. Mason. The ranchers 
here are found to be in comfortable circum- 
stances, many of them with half the labour of 
the missionary waxing rich, while the mis- 
sionary is compelled to eke out an existence on 
the ‘*minimum’’—which is also unfortunately 
the maximum—nmissionary’s salary. 

On the second day, joined by the missionary, 
we turned aside from the main Nicola road to 
the vast ranges of the Douglas Lake Cattle and 
Ranebing Company. We wended our way up 
the valley between the company’s fences. 
Farm after farm was pointed out as having 
been purchased to make space for their vast 
herds. Arriving at the ranch house we were 
told by the genial manager that the ranch 
comprised about 100,000 acres, and was stocked 
with 10,000 cattle and 1,100 horses. Such 
ranchers are not, however, the hope of our 
country ; they retard settlement and make the 
jJabours of the missionary doubly difficult and 
discouraging. 

Back again to the main road we wind our 
way by the shore of Nicola Lake to the village 
of the same name where the missionary makes 
his home. 

Rising rapidly from the Nicola valley toward 
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the south after a drive of thirty-five miles we 
reach Aspen Grove where the rancher gives 
place to the prospector and miner. Then on 
over bunch grass hills we come to Otter Creek, 
which flows through Otter Canon to Tulameen 
River. 

Through scenes of rare loveliness the road 
winds its way now through a gloomy granite 
gateway, on either side of which rise great 
boulders guarding the approach to a park-like 
area and the encircling hills, now along the 
banks of the Tulameen River to the placid 
waters of the Tulameen Lake, with here and 
there the shack of the lone rancher or pros: 
prector, and occasionally the more pretentious 
buildings of the successful settler. 

There do not appear to be many people for 
the missionary to visit, the valiey is narrow 
and the mountains on either hand are high, 
but some particular mountain is singled out, 
and we are told that on the other side of that 
mountain there is a valley where there are 
three or four settlers, or on yonder mountain 
half a dozen prospectors are working on a 
claim, which they hope may develop into a 
mine, and we are reminded that all these have 
souls to gave or lose, and for these Christ died. 

We pass on to the foot of one of the most 
beautiful Jakes the eye of man ever beheld, 
and find a broad park-like expanse dignified by 
the name of Tulameen City. The whole scene 
breathes peace until we come to the only 
occupied building in the town-site—a log build- 
ing flanked on both sides by piles of empty 
bottles, and from out this building floats on 
the summer air the blasphemous voices of 
drunken men corrupting all. Involuntarily 
we say the future of this country depends on 
the influence of the saloon or the Church, and 
at present the saloon is having its day. 

Following the Tulameen or ‘‘ Red Waters ”’ 
we reach the hamlet of Granite Creek, where 
once thousands of men washed the gravels, 
seeking for and finding in abundance the yel- 
low dust. Now, however, it is the home of 
some half dozen people, one of whom keeps 
the saloon. 

Fourteen miles farther on where the Tul- 
ameen unites with the Similkameen in one of 
the fairest spots in that beautiful country 
nestles the little town of Princeton. Prince- 
ton is the government centre of this whole 
country, and boasts a court house, lock-up, a 
few buildings, three or four stores, tliree 
hotels, a newspaper and a coal mine. Unex- 
pectedly we come upon ‘the missionary, and 
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when he saw us his eves fairly danced with 
delight. That look was eloquent of the 
difficulties and discouragements of the pioneer 
missionary life and work. 

In this quiet little village far away from the 
railway and the rush of commerce there is a 
little band of earnest men and women who 
long to have for themselves and their children 
the privileges and advantages of regular Gospel 
ordinances, such as they had been accustomed 
to all their lives, until they drifted into this 
secluded spot. Owing to scarcity of supply it 
has been found difficult to keep this field 
manned. Such fields as this require picked 
men. Men of consecration, zeal and ability. 
Those who nave been failures everywhere else 
should never think of engaging in work in 
even the lightest and easiest of British Columbia 
fields. Much less should they be sent to the 
inost difficult posts that lie between the two 
oceans. 

Hopefulness is the keynote in this country. 
‘‘When the railway is built through this 
valley we will have a great town here”’ is the 
word we heard on every hand, and many good 
judges, who are not easily carried away with 
the optimism of those who have much. at stake, 
concur in this opinion. There must be an 
important future before this beautiful valley, 
rich in’ gold, copper, iron and coal. Meantime, 
“hope deferred maketh the heart sick ’’ is 
only too well illustrated here, for summer 
succeeds summer, and the long-promised rail- 
way comes not. Men filled with the vigour 
and hopefulness of youth have gone in there 
years ago confident in the future, they have 
endeavoured to build up homes, are rearing 
families. Now streaks of grey are making their 
appearance, the strength of youth and the 
prime of manhood are passing away and their 
hopes remain unrealized. Can we as a Church 
deny them Gospel ordinances? Is the rigour 
of the field and the limited support the settlers 
are able to give to daunt us? While they are 
battling with adverse circumstances and facing 
manfully discouragements, it is our duty to 
hold out before them and their children ‘the 
sure and certain hope” through the evangel of 
Christ our Lord. 

After holding service in Princeton that Sab- 
bath morning we drove down the valley fol- 
lowing the Similkameen or “ Swift Waters,” 
twenty-eight miles to Hedley City, where we 
held service in the evening, preaching to a 
congregation of forty or fifty people. Hedley 
City 1s a mining: town supported by the Nickle 
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Plate Mine. The Methodists built a comfort- 
able church at this place and give regular Sab- 
bath services. : 

As there is not sufficient support or work for 
the two churches we have withdrawn our mis- 
sionary for a time, with the understanding that 
the Methodists would not send a man into 
Princeton for the present. 

Retracing our steps we returned to Nicola 
Lake, thence by Coutlee, Lower Nicola, 
Mamette Lake, Savona and Cherry Creek, 
back to Kamloops, having driven over four 
hundred miles in thirteen days. Ten days 
later we set out for the Cariboo country spend- 
ing fifteen days on that historic wagon road 
and driving five hundred miles. The position 
of a Presbytery’s Home Mission Convener is 
thus not a sinecure in the West. But others in 
this series are writing of the Cariboo and we 
wi] refrain. 


THE CHARM OF THE SIMILKAMEEN. 
BY REV. G. L. MASON. 

There is a fascination about British Colum- 
bia that is not easy to describe, but of which 
every resident and visitor is more or less 
conscious. It may be due to the grandeur of 
the scenery, or to the exhilarating influence 
of the climate, or to the wild freedom of the 
country, or to the ever-present possibility of 
discovering a gold mine, or, as 18 more likely, 
to some or all of these things combined. But 
whatever the cause the fact is acknowledged 
by all. 

This fascination is particularly felt in the 
Similkameen country which lies along the 
Boundary line between the Hope Mountains 
and the Okanagan Lake. Here are charms 
that appeal to and hold every kind of man, 
especially the prospector and the miner, the 
rancher, the sportsman and the Christian 
mninister. 

Here are stirring possibilities and encourag- 
ing results for the earnest prospector and 
uiiner. Certainly, as elsewhere, there are 
“* wild cats,’? but they do not do away with the 
good and valuable mines. 

Then there is excellent soil and luxurious 
range for the rancher; game, small and large, 
for the sportsman; and a_ broad field for 
Christian service. And for those who desire 
there is the excitement of ‘*‘ booming towns,” 
as for instance, the blowing of the bubble- 
town of Ashnola, which burst a few months 
Jater in much the same manner as does every , 
bubkle. 
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If this is not satisfactory, there is the busy 
little Hedley city, which about two years ago 
consisted of one man in one hotel, but now 
boasts of about two hundred inhabitants, three 
or four hotels, several large stores, and a 
church, in addition to which are the stamp 
mill and other works of the Nickel Plate Mine, 
the working of which gives life to the place. 

Then there is Granite Creek where, some 
years ago, were about eight thousand busy 
placer-mining inhabitants. Now, the fort is 
held by about a dozen persons, among whom 
are certain worthy old-timer celebrities whose 
histories would give Ralph Connor abundant 
material for more than one stirring story of the 
mining carnps. 

Other places could be mentioned, but most 
important of all is Princeton, a beautiful 
townsite and the beginning of a good town, 
surrounded at no great distance by mines and 
ranches, the centre and supply of a large 
district, a place quiet at present for want of a 
railroad, but with great possibilities and bright 
hopes for the future. 

Over a dip in the distant mountains that 
surround the town a great snow-clad peak in 
Uncle Sam’s domain peeps at our rich and 
beautiful country ; sometimes we think, with 
covetous and sometimes with more kindly 
expression, and from the latter we occasionally 
find some encouragement. 

Church services have been held regularly 
by us in all the places mentioned, and although 
dropped this winter through lack of supply 
will now again be held. The services are im- 
portant, but the great charm of Christian 
service in the Similkameen and the more 
important part of the work lies in reaching 
the many precious souls scattered on the 
mountains like sheep without a shepherd. 
Hundreds of men, prospectors, 
ranchers, keep ‘bachelor’s hall’? in their 
little log cabins, many of them five, ten, 
fifteen, twenty and thirty miles from a town, 
and miles one from another, for days and 
weeks not seeing a fellowman, working their 
land or seeking the precious mineral for which 
men give their lives, all needing the love and 
help of the Saviour of men, and all needing 
that love and help to be manifested to them in 
and through some deep-hearted, whole-souled, 
consecrated messenger of the Saviour. 

The Similkameen cries for one to live out 
rather than, or in addition to, preaching out, 
the great and glorious principles of Chris- 
tianity, for one who will be the imitator of the 
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Good Shepherd by seeking these wandering 
sheep, and with loving word and sympathetic 
touch bring them into the fold. 

When entering the country two years ago to 
take up the missionary work, an old-timer at 
Granite Creek, whose heart is not so badly 
placed as one might think, gave us good and 
wise advice which we afterwards remembered 
with encouragement when difficulties and dis- 
couragements depressed us—‘‘ Don’t,’’ said he 
‘‘try to do it allat once.” Then at Princeton 
a big, good-hearted fellow said, ‘‘ You will find 
us a good-hearted lot and who know how to be 
respectful, but as for conversions,’’ and he 
laughed, ‘‘ we never have them here.”’ 

One did find them good-hearted, and all 
the time we were there we were treated with 
respect by everybody. And—as far as we 
know, there were no conversions. The soil of 
this field is hard, very hard; but not so hard 
that the Holy Spirit cannot soften it. But not 
‘all at once.” Those hearts are still human 
hearts, susceptible to love and sympathy, and 
to such influences they open; and they will 
open to the Saviour’s love and sympathy as it 
shall come to them through His ambassadors, 
and there shall yet be conversions in the Simil- 
kameen. 

The Sayiour’s love and peace are the great 
need of these hearts that have been away from 
home and Christian influences and help for ten 


‘or thirty years, and God wiil supply their 


need. 

It remains for us, His servants, in the words 
of Carey’s motto to ‘‘ expect great things from 
God and to attempt great things for God’”’ in 
the Similkameen. 


WORK IN A WESTERN RAILWAY TOWN. 


BY REV. W. C. CALDER, REVELSTOKE, B.C. 


“The Psalm of the Hilt Country” (as 
Ralph Connor in nis felicitous style calls the 
exxi. Ps.) is often in the mind of the Christian 
worker as from day to day he lifts his, eyes 
to the great hills which surround this pictur- 
esque town. To the west and north and 
following the Columbia in its course south 
where it widens into the Arrow lakes are the 
snow capped peaks of the Gold range, the 
principa! of which Mounts McKenzie and 
Begbie, some 10,000 feet high just across the 
Columbia from the town, add much «to its 
beauty, while Mount Tilley to the East 
rising 7,000 feet adds another feature of con- 
siderable interest. The Selkirk range to which 
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Mount Tilley belongs with the Gold range 
form the valley through which the Columbia 
finds its way southward in its course to the 
Bea 

In the upper part of this valley on a bench 
of the Mount some 150 feet above the level of 
the river is the town—or in the ambitious 
Western style—the city of Revelstoke. Every 
town site out here becomes a city, a city in 


prospect. The West in this matter at least 
delights in forestalling time. We reck not of 
the past, ours is the future. 


The miner is not the only prospector. This 
Jand is truly one of infinite possibilities. 
Canada’s great overland railway, the C. P. R., 
enters by following the Tllicilliwaet through 
the Albert Canyon in its tumbling course to 
its junction with the Columbia at this place. 

The railway after crossing the Columbia to 
the West of the town wends its way to the 
coast through the Eagle Pass, the only way 
out in this direction through the Gold range. 
Here passengers take the train south 28 iniles 
to the head of the Arrow lakes forming their 
connections with the South Kootenay country 
by steamboat 125 miles to Robson. 

By looking at the map one will notice that 
Revelstoke is about midway between Calgary 
and the Coast. It is the main Divisional point 
of the C. P. R.in the mountains and may be 
said with all fairness to be a railway town. 
In a way it is also a mining town, 1.e., in its 
business relations with the great mining 
interests North and South. 

Within the last two years the lumber in- 
terests have greatly advanced, two large mills 
being in operation and employing quite a 
number of hands. One might also include 
the large mills in course of construction at 
Arrowhead. While it can be readily seen that 
the last named interests mean much to the 
community, Revelstoke is to all intents and 
purposes a Railway town. The railway is its 
main support. 

The city lias a population of some. 2,000 
souls. While the bulk of the population is 
Canadian, i.e., British, there is a large foreign 
element, the larger portion being Scandin- 
avian and Italian, the Chinese being about 
200. 

To meet the spiritual needs of this com- 
munity we have four churches. The Church 
of England, the Methodist, Roman Catholic 
and ourown. At present there is no mission 
to the Chinese, but we expect later on to be 
able in a measure to meet this need. The 
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population is about fairly divided denomin- 
ationally, the Methodists if anything being 
the largest, as it is also the pioneer church. 

Revelstoke on the whole may be said to be 
amoral town. It is orderly, in fact as much 
so as any well ordered town in the East. 
While we have our evils they are not much in 
evidence to the eye. The people are well 
behaved, the tendency or spirit being in the 
direction of whatis right. 

Considering the spirit of the West with the 
insufficiency of law and the influence of rail- 
way labour, the Sabbath is well observed. 
The church services are fairly well attended, 
particularly the evening — services. 
attendance at the morning diets of worship 
being a western weakness. The Church is 
very well supported, our own being self-sus- 
taining free of debt and recently erecting a 
fine and commodious manse, the pastor and 
family occupying it just at the Christmas tide. 


The presence of a large element from the. 


eastern Provinces of the Dominion and the old 
land accounts for many of the good things we 
enjoy, this being particularly the: case in 
connection with the employees of the Cana- 
dian Pacific. This company has good reason 
to be well satisfied with the character and 
standing of its most responsible servants from 
the rank and file of the men who take care of 
the roadbed to the highest official here. 
While there are weak ones and foolish ones, 
the men of the railway while claiming nothing 
religiously, love what is right and in a great 
measure stand for this. . 

In view of this favourable account one 
might inquire what are our ills or the draw- 
backs to the Chureh’s work ? We have enough 
of these which cause at times sorrow and dis- 
appointment. 

First amongst these one might name the 
liquor evil. While it is the exception to see 
an intoxicated man on the streets, great quanti- 
ties of liquors are consumed in this town. 
There is little iaw to cover the situation, and 
this little is lax. Drinking is indulged in by 
those who are highest as well as by those who 
are lowest. Example and precept are sad ; one 
fears for the boys. We have the open and 
unrestrained bar every day in the week.» We 
have seven hotels each with its bar, also two 
breweries. Treating is much in vogue, con- 
siderable drinking being done at night ; men 
do not drink so much to get drunk, they 
simply soak it- The unfortunate part of it as 
regards reform is the fact that the leading and 
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most influential are either directly mixed up 
‘with it in the drink habit: or indirectly in its 
importation. The example is open and par- 
alyzing. It affects all classes and is undoubtedly 
our greatest evil. 

Following closely on this is the gambling 
evil, Itis secretly though largely indulged in. 
It is startling at times to know not only of its 
extent but also the parties who yield to its 
subtle fascinations. 

The social evil is by no means hidden. It 
is much in evidence though segregated and in 
a distant part of the town. 

One notes regretfully the lack of sensitive- 
ness to evil in the West. The spirit which 
largely permeates society is the material, i.e., 
the worldly. It operates sadly against moral 
and religious progress. Money and love of 
pleasure seem to dominate, leading to spiritual 
indifference and apathy. 

Another factor, and not the Jeast) which 
affects Christian work, is the unwise pursuit 
after pre-eminence and superiority in the 
social life on the part of those whose minds if 
turned in a more sane direction would mean 
very much to the moral and spiritual uplifting 
of this community. Its baneful influence is 
seen in the tone or pitch it gives to the com- 
munity and in the leading of our young people 
in the ways of vanity. 

To be in the ‘‘swim’’ or to adopt and 
introduce the newest fad appears to be the 
ambition of nota few. One of the drawbacks 
to oue work is the lack of Christian workers. 
One is surprised when it is realized that so 
many are professedly followers of Christ. This 
creates a paralysis in the spiritual side of the 
work such as the mid-week hour of prayer, 
the Sabbath School and other phages of the 
Lord’s work. 

What have we to meet these evils? Simply 
the Church in its ordinary work. It is simply 
a case of keep at it. Working away along this 
line looking for a better day. The situation is 
by no means wholly discouraging ; we have 
much to thank God for and to lead us to take 
courage. There has been a great change and 
uplift within the last five years. The Church 
in these mountains has not spent in vain, 
Christian effort is getting in its work and 
things poiut.to this fact : that this community 
and British Columbia is going to be won for 
Christ. The need of the hour is faithful men 
and women in the rank and file, and an 
earnest, aggressive and fearless ministry. 
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A MISSIONARY’S RETROSPECT, 
BY REV. GEO. MURRAY, NICOLA, B.C. 


Thirty years ago the Presbyterian Church 
was represented in British Columbia by two 
missionaries, Revs. S. MacGregor, of Victoria, 
and R. Jamieson, of New Westminster, both 
admirable men. Mr. MacGregor possessed fine 
literary taste, having in his student days won 
distinction as essayist and poet. His sermons 
were considered models of chaste and refined 
diction. An English audience would not sus- 
pect that the polished speaker could with equal 
fluency address them in Classic Gaelic. . 

Long and faithfully he served St. Andrew’s, 
Victoria. Resigning the pastorate there, he re- 
turned to Scotland, where he continued in 
active work until very recently. 

Mr. Jarnieson had a thorough grasp of Pres- 
byterian Polity and Doctrine. And you might 
as well touch the man himself as assail his 
Church in any feature or from any point of 
view. His preaching was lucid and _ practical, 
He spoke as one who knew and felt the truth, 
and consequently with authority. 

It was no small gain to the Church to have 
been represented by men of singular earnest- 
ness, thorough culture and vivid realization of 
the sacredness and grandeur of their yocation. 
Perhaps the long years of arduous service amid 
conditions most trying may have received but 
slender recognition and faint appreciation ; but 
the work was not in vain, nor will it be unre: 
warded by the Lord of the harvest. 

Think what it meant: a whole province with 
settlers scattered far and wide and but two 
ministers to care for those who were reared in 
the Presbyterian Church. 

In the early part of 1875 Mr. MacGregor was 
sent. to Scotland to plead the cause of the 
field, and succeeded so well that three licen- 
tiates of the Church of Scotland, Messrs. Clyde, 
Dunn and Murray offered their service. The 
field at home was at that time most inviting, 
the supply being hardly equal to the demand. 
But the appeal for help. prevailed. After 
ordination the missionaries left in the month 
of May for the far West. The last farewell 
was spoken to some of those most loved on 
earth. 

It was about a three weeks’ journey at that 
time to reach Victoria. There was no Canadian 
Pacific Railroad. But exploratory surveys 
were in course of operation. Probably too 
much was expected of the Queen City of the 
British Pacific. Its appearance was disappoint- 
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ing. Nature had done her part magnificently. 
The site and surroundings were attractive and 
picturesque. There were homes betokening 
comfort and elegance. But the city, as a 
whole and especially the business portion of it, 
did not produce a very pleasing effect. It was 
very unlike the charming Victoria of to-day. 

On arrival of the missionaries the first Pres- 
bytery was constituted in British Columbia 
and the new arrivals were designated to their 
respective fields—Mr. Clyde to Nanaimo, Mr. 
Dunn to Langley and other parts along the 
Fraser and Murray to the region east of the 
Cascades, with Nicola as the base of the opera- 
tions. In Nicola there were four somewhat 
central points at which supply was given. ‘ 

This section included an area ‘of about forty 
miles long by about fifteen wide sparsely set- 
tled. The chief stations supplied outside of 
Nicola were Kamloops, Cache Creek, Clinton 
and Spences Bridge, with an occasional yisit to 
the Spallumcheen and the Mission. 

To give even scant supply at points so wide 
apart required almost constant itinerancy. 
The field was vastly different from expectation. 
The population was sparse with little prospect 
of speedy increase. The sole industry being 
that, of stock-raising made the settlers, while 
desiring social advantages, dislike the idea of 
near neighbours. The Sabbath had ceased to 
be observed. In some localities if the 
worst spent day of the seven. 

Amid much to bewail and discourage, some 
svould be found who desired a better condi- 
fion of things and would lend their assistance 
in securing an attendance at divine worship, 
and making the praise portion of the service as 
efficient as possible. 

It was not unusual in those days aiter a 
meeting to receive a kindly grasp of the hand 
and to be told, “I have not heard a sermon for 
five, ten or even more years.’’ Never were 
there more earnest listeners than might have 
been seen at some of those Gospel services. 
In those days Episcopalian, Methodist and 
Presbyterian would heartily join in making 
the service pleasing and, let us trust, profitable. 
l istinctions were not then emphasized as 
now. A warm welcome greeted the missionary 
at every home, probably in some instances not 
because of his calling, but a generous hos- 
pitality was characteristic of the people as a 
whole. 

The dark side of the picture was the pre- 
valence of drinking and gambling undoing 
good that otherwise would have been done, 
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Those evils still hold cruel sway on the Pacific 
Coast. Not only is the liquor traffic the 
Church’s worst enemy, it is man’s deadliest foe. 

A glimpse at the past will enable us to dis- 
cern and appreciate progress that has been 
made. 

The Kamloops of yore, a village of small pre- 
tensions, & mission station receiving occasional 
supply from Methodist and Presbyterian 
itinerants, is to-day a city of some pretension, 
with four churehes and settled pastorates. 
Ashcroft which has arisen since the advent 
of the Canadian Pacific Railroad has three 
churches. Clinton has made some advances, 
but has not kept pace with those localities 
favoured by speedy transportation. 

Then as we look South and East from Kam- 
loops villages have given place to towns and 
towns to cities. The various denominations 
have earnestly endeavoured to: follow their 
people with the blessings of religion, and 
marked suecess has crowned their efforts. 
All that could have been done has not keen 
accomplished. Let there be thankfulness for 
what has been achieved and earnest resolve to 
do more and better work. Where two de- 
cades ago there was but one small Presby- 
tery, to-day there are four vigorous and growing 
presbyteries. 

Some fields have been disappointing. Nicola, 
at one time pronouncedly Presbyterian, has 
through death and removals to other parts but 
few Presbyterians left. Few of the older re- 
sidents remain. Scanning the field now sadly 
impresses one with the inroads of the stern 
reaper. Many of those who gave the mis- 
sionary a most cordial greeting on his advent 
among them have slept the sleep of death, and 
our churchis the poorer. But what is lost to 
those who are sojourners here below is incon- 
ceivable gain to those who have joined the 
Church triumphant. 

In this section as in some others Presbyterians 
and Methodists maintain their separateness 
when it would be a manifest gain to pastor and 
people if, until the field grew stronger, they 
would unite on supply. 

Two missionaries have to live upon what 
would be but a very moderate allowance for 
one. A mechanic would look with scorn at 
the salary paid earnest, faithful and efficient 
pastors in many of the fields in British Colum- 
bia. There are difficulties in the way of 
harmonious effort, but not too great for the 
charity that hopeth and endureth all things. 
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THE OLD ARGONAUT.* 
BY J. D. SWANSON, ESQ., B.A.. KAMLOOPS, B.C. 


Old Bill Ashfield was now on his last legs. 
His end was not far off, but he was game to the 
last. During his seventy odd years he had run 
the full gamut of life’s up's and down’s of for- 
tune; its joys, its sorrows, its hopes, its fears. 
When he had reached his majority he joined a 
band of Argonauts, who took the Overland 
Route in a *‘ prairie schooner’’ in 749 in quest 
of the golden fleece—the elusive nugget hidden 
away in the yellow sands of California. 

He had mined with fair success above Sacra- 
mento and in ‘Trinity County. Sometimes he 
would strike a pocket, the rich paystreak of 
which threatened to put young Bill on Easy- 
Street before his time. When the rainy season 
set in Bill and his chums, after getting their 
claims laid over, would journey down to the 
Mecca of the mining fraternity, San Francisco, 
beautiful even then in its uncouth infancy, to 
spend the winter and incidentally all their 
season’s earnings. 

Paddy Nolan’s saloon on the ‘‘ Mission’’ was 
Bill’s ’Frisco headquarters) What a motley 
crew foregathered there, when the rains were 
on, young and old, men from every station in 
life, from every clime, sage and scalawag, peer 
and pauper! Paddy was the banker for the 
‘boys,’ and handled their dust and nuggets 
with a shrewd eye to No. 1. 

Bill had no qualms of conscience in living 
up (or rather down) to the prevailing ethical 
code of life and conduct of his fellows in the 
hey-dey of those deliriously bright boom 
times. Here he picked up what he soon came 
to regard as the philosopher’s stone of wisdom, 
the current belief of the day, to ‘‘enjoy Ife 
while you are alive as you will be dead a Jong 
time.’ It is only fair to Bill to say that for 
many a long vear he followed out this philoso- 
phic ideal with a creditable degree of con- 
sistency. . 

Generally Bill was broke when it came time 
again to rustle with pick, shovel, pan and 
rocker. Hecould always depend on Paddy’s 
generosity to outfit him for the season’s work. 
He never despaired because his finances ran 
low. There was always lots of gold left in the 
creeks. If tliese creeks should peter out Bill’s 
hopeful eye ever saw more creeks and gold 
beyond, to be had for the seeking. 

When the news of the fabulous silver strike 
on the Comstock lode reached the California 
diggings in 758 Bill was shoveling out colours 
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in every pan witha fair sprinkling of nuggets 
to give zest to his labours. But the great news 
of the Comstock was too much for Bill, so he 
chucked his lay and off he set across the 
Sierrra’s for Virginia City. Here he ° pros- 
pected fora while and then took a job as shift 
boss on the Comstock for Jim’? Fair. 

These were the happiest days poor Bill saw. 
Years afterwards he would speak with gusto of 
his old friends, Senator “ Jim’? Fair, “ Bon- 
anza’’ Mackey, Flood and O’Brien, the mining 
princes of ’Frisco’s Nob Hill. He knew “ Mark 
Twain” there, too, and could tell you all the 
real characters sketched by the immortal 
weiter of ‘ Roughing It.’’ 

Bill left Virginia City in ’60 bound for the 
Fraser River, sailing from ’Friseo to Victoria 
with the hordes of miners who were now 
crowding North. He was now about as rich 
as when he crossed the Continent. The will o’ 
the wisp beckoned to him to come North, 
and Bill was easily persuaded to follow its 
magical bidding. 

He outfitted in Victoria, then a beehive of 
life and energy, and was soon off tu the Fraser 
River diggings. Here he did well on Hill Bar 
till Williams Creek and Lightning Creek in 
far away Cariboo drew him and his pack train 
in ’62 along the old Cariboo trail from Yale on 
the Fraser up the long weary length of road to 
where Barkerville stands to-day. 

Bill had now been through the mining mill 
long enough to learn a few practical lessons in 
money-making, so that after a little pre- 
liminary skirmishing about some doubtful 
placer claims he decided that he would turn 
saloonkeeper and mine the miners, which he 
did with success for some years. He kept his 
head, or rather his saloon, during the Cassiar 
and Omineca rushes, but in the early ** eigh- 
ties’’ came the news of the richness of the 
Granite Creek placers, and Bill again packed 
his kit and over the Hope Trail he came to the 
stirring little cainp by the Tulameen. 

When the rush -was over, which came and 
went like a spring freshet, Bill was left 
stranded high and dry, and, like many another 
old Argonaut, took up a homestead and settled 
down to ranch as well as could be expected of 
such an old bird of passage. 

Bills shack had not many comforts. It 
was rudely constructed with the character- 
istic log chimney built up from the ground out- 
side. He lived alone. He was tond of his 
pipe, his dog and the few old books he had. 
"Hig ranch, a fine stretch of Jand in the 
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beautiful Valley of the Similkameen was about 
as nature had left it. Three or four acres had 
been cleared of timber, and from this garden 
patch and the few head of cattle old bachelor Bill 
eked out aliving sufficient for his humble needs. 

The fever of the gold hunt was still in lis 
veins. Sometimes as he sat in the calm of the 
evening smoking his pipe before his cabin as 
he read of the wild rush of the gold seekers in 
98 over the Chilkoot Pass to Bonanza and 
Eldorado in far off Yukon, the old yearning to 
pack his kit and strike the trail would seize 
him with a passionate fervour. But, as he re- 
marked, he was not as voung as he used to be 
and he had better stay with the ranch. 

Ife was alone now. Long since he had 
ceased to commiserate himself as an exile frcm 
the old bome land on the Atlantic shores. 
When he was a ‘‘chechaco’’ in the West in 
the ‘‘ fifties’? young Bill’s mind would often 
reyert with longing to the old home in the 
East. Sometimes as he lay in camp he fancied 
he could hear again the song of the sea as it 
tumbled and beat upon his rock-bound native 
shores. How often would the sea, that he 
loved so well, keep piping and calling to him 
to return, like a mother’s crooning voice. 

He had never crossed the Rockies since ’49. 
And now again when the wandering breezes 
bearing the balm of pine and fir tree whispered 
of a summer evening about the old man’s 
shack they made him think of the loved ones 
he had left so long ago on the far off Eastern 
shores, and he would sometimes ask himself in 
his Joneliness if he hadn’t made a dreary fizzle 
of his life. But his cheery optimism soon dis- 
pelled those dismal clouds of depression, which 
to most men in such sheer loneliness would 
have been insufferable. 

Who shall define it, this song of the lark in 
the hearts ever young of these lonely Argo- 
nauts, the flotsam and jetsam of capricious fate ? 

And now old Bill Ashfield, after his long 
chequered career, is nearing the Great Divide. 
He realizes that he must soon join the silent 
majority. The first snows of winter have 
fallen in the valley. Already up the mountain 
sides the snow is clinging to the firs and the 
pine trees, and the peaks of the hills have 
donned their snowy nightcaps for the long 
winter sleep. 

Old Bill is alone in‘his shack. Smith, his 
nearest neighbour two miles down the valley, 
Jeft lim an hour ago feeling a trifler easier. 
The moonlight is streaming through the little 
bit of window cverlooking Bill’s bunk. Its 
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calm and spinitualizing rays remind him of his 
mother's face, white and beautiful aud sorrow- 
filled as he saw it last, years ago, when he left 
forever his loved ones back yonder in the East. 

He raises liimself on his bunk and looks out 
over the ground white with its coverlet of 
snow, all-embracing like the mantle of God's 
charity. His flushed brain recalls his early 
wayward boyhood, bis impulsive home-leaving, 
his prodigal youth and restless manhood. He 
is now about come to the end of his tether. 
He will not now complain. He has always 
taken the rough with the smooth and will not. 
shirk his part now. 

Through the night, by a sudden change 
peculiar to the mountain country, a storm 
breaks out in its driving fury. The pine trees 
overhanging the cabin groan and writhe with 
their long trailing fingers in the agony of the 
storm. As the old man listens to the wild 
music of the tempest reverberating like the 
deep diapason notes of some grand cathedral 
organ, he feels that these giants of the forest, 
the companions of his solitude like fellow 
beings, are agonizing in sympathy with him in 
his last pain. 

In the calm of tiie morning as the bright 
sunlight floods the air and the soft breeze 
whispers through the pine tops the neighbours 
enter the cabin and find the calm, cheery face 
of the old Argonaut upturned as if in peaceful 
sleep, but the spirit has set sail on that shadowy 
streain that flows unceasing without fret or 
tumult to the unknown sea. Let us charitably 
hope that the old dreamer will ‘‘ strike it rich ”’ 
at length in that Eternal City whose walls are 
of jasper and whose streets are of shining gold. 


[Mr. Swanson says, in a private note which 
we take the liberty of quoting: “ The subject 
I have chosen, ‘The Old Argonaut,’ is a char- 
acter sketch which is built up out of the per- 
sonal experiences of three or four old-timers 
whom I personally know. This type of char- 
acter is peculiar to this part of the West, the 
upper country of British Columbia. Nowhere 
else do we find his prototype, unless, perhaps, in. 
the valleys of California. The genus is rapidly 
becoming extinct, for better or worse. There 
are many admirable traits of character about 
these old Argonauts joined with many frailties.”’ 

‘“‘T have endeavoured to portray his un- 
quenchable optimism, his volatile spirit and 
pilgrim life. I shewed this sketch to one of 
our local editors, who knows the Cariboo 
mining country accurately at first hand, and 
asked him if he considered it true to life. He 
assured me that he could duplicate this char- 
acter in instance after instance from the range of 
his persona! acquaintance of the Cariboo.” —Ep. ] 


World-Wide Work. 


IS FRANCE BECOMING PROTESTANT ? 

The question is more anxiously asked than 
ever before. To give now a definite answer 
would be presumption ; one can only, from a 
careful study of circumstances, draw con- 
clusions for the present and surmise for the 
future. 

To the least sanguine, however, the present 
state of things seems more promising than one 
would have dared to expect a few vears ago. 

Whole districts have opened to Protestant. 
influence. 
Pas-de-Calais, Nord, Charente-Inférieure, Gir- 
onde, Dordogne, Basses: Pyrénées, 
- Haute-Loire, new churches have been extab- 
lished, some in places where Protestant wo«r- 
ship had been abolished for over three hundred 
years. Within the past two years as many as 
fifty applications for Protestant ministers have 
been sent by Catholic communities in fifteen 
departments. 

To understand this, one must bear in mind 
that there is in France among the working 
classes a strong disaffection from the Church 
of Rome and its priests. The result is often 
indifference or atheism ; but among the coun- 
try folk, where religious needs still exist, the 
want is felt of, something. -better, and they 
naturally turn to the Protestants, knowing 
that their worship has none of the ceremonies 
and superstition in which they no longer be- 
lieve. A better education, more reflective 
minds, together with this unsatisfied want of a 
living religion, have brought about this state 
of things. | 

The movement is all the more interesting to 
the thinker, as it is almost entirely confined to 
the rural districts and a few manufacturing or 
mining centres. To the uncultured minds of 
the French peasants the idea of Protestantism 
is becoming more and more closely connected 
by alink, which they feel, but cannot account 
fer, with the ideas of higher morality, liberty 
and Republican principles. This is truly a new 
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stage in the history of evangelistic effort in 


France. 

As to the earnestness of the people there can 
be no donbt; they have nothing to gain, but 
often much to lose, or even to suffer, by be- 
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coming Protestants. Their simple testimony! 
tells of the impression made on their hear-s 
when brought in contact with the Gospel. 

Such was the case of an old man who, when 
for the first time he heard a Protestant minis- 
ter preach, exclaimed, “ This is what I have 
been longing to hear for thirty vears!’? He 
was expressing the desire felt by many of his 
class for something which their Church had 
failed to give them. 

The great difficulty which they have to over- 
come is the opposition of the owners of large 
estates, who are generally bitterly opposed to 
any movement of this kind and whose ill-will 
may be very prejudicial to the labourers, the 
persecution, to which are submitted those who 
become Protestant, usually taking the form of 
boycotting. 

This opposition seems all the more formid- 
able to the peasants from some inherited dread 
of the lord which has survived the Revolution, 
preserved by the priests who kept the people 
in ignorance and submission as long as they 
could. 

In the class which comes immediately above, 
the lower middle class, commercial activity 
and long-standing indifference have somewhat 
feelings; but, notwith- 
standing this fact, Protestant influence is felt 
and growing. 

The men of that class have noticed that in 
the world Protestant nations are gaining while 
Catholic nations are ground; that 
Protestant education and ethics are superior to 
Catholic education and ethics, and as the 
French are not slow to bring their theories 
into practice, the time may be near when 
many will want their children educated in the 
Protestant faith, although they do not feel for 
themselves the necessity of a personal re_ 
ligion. This is the social side of the part 
which the Protestant Church must prepare 
itself to take in France in the near future. 

The fact that Protestantism is on the in- 
crease lias become so evident that everyone, 
friend ‘or foe, has to admit it. -On this point 
the position taken by the active Catholic press 
is significant, and would demonstrate, if it were 
necessary, that, In spite of their small num- 
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bers, Protestants are becoming a real danger to 
the clerical party. 

Among the great numbers who have thrown 
away religion altogether, there was, and there 
still is, a strong prejudice against all religious 
beliefs, from the idea that the errors of the 
Church of Rome are common to all forms of 
Christianity. However, in the minds of part 
of the thinking public this prejudice is subsid- 
ing, and some begin to understand that there is a 
distinciion to be made between the two creeds. 

A proof of this increasing sympathy for 
Protestantism was recently given in a leading 
daily paper. The writer concludes a series of 
articles by giving his own impressions of what 
he saw; he is undoubtedly favourably dis- 
posed, but he is not a Protestant, a fact which 
makes his remarks more interesting, for they 
may be considerd as the unprejudiced opinion 
of an outsider: , 

‘Protestantism is perhaps not the Jast and 
most perfect form of the Cburch; but this one 
thing is certain—that when the religious 
problem will have to be solved in France, 
something must be taken from this Reforma- 
tion which has always kept united religion and 
science, order and liberty, and strongly upheld 
a high standard of morality by spreading in 
the world a Gospel which, as was said by a 
Protestant, is a conscience within the con- 
science.” : 

Here is something more characteristic still, 
as 1t comes from the pen not of a sympathizer 
but of an adversary. It was written lately in 
one of the magazines of the young Catholic 
party and in no friendly spirit. The author de- 
plores that since a quarter of a century Protes- 
tanism has made such progress in numbers as 
well as in religious and social influence : 

«© Protestantismp) has more influence on the 
masses than one would expect from so small a 
handful of men, were these not inspired by 
the principles of tolerance, righteousness and 
justice, which alone can carry moral and social 
reform. In France, everything which is an 
expression of moral strength—the struggle 
against intemperance, against immorality, 
against all social evils, whatever they may be— 
is the work of Protestants.” 

No plainer statement could be desired and 
from no better source. 

Therefore, to sum up the situation, we find 
new churches in many parts of France, in most 
of which no member was born a Protestant ; 
the number of such churches, and the neces- 
sitv for more, growing every year; crowds 
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willing, nay, eager, to hear Protestant teach- 
ing, to come under Protestant influence, and 
have their children’s moral and religious train- 
ing in the hands of Protestant ministers ; 
everywhere a fast-growing influence which is 
sowing for future harvest. 

All this work is done by a body which does 
not represent more than one-eightieth of the 
French people, but which has some of the 
spirit and faith of the Huguenots. 

Is this the dawn of a new era for France? 
If the present symptoms are to be relied on, 
the awakening is coming. France may get 
back, at least in part, her old faith, the only 
true national religion she ever had; for it must 
be remembered that if the Catholic Chureh 
was always headed by Italian prelates, the 
Reformation was originated in France by 
Frenchmen, and from a Frenchman, John 
Calvin, the French Protestant churches re- 
ceived their organization, while to this com- 
munion the élite of the nation once belonged. 
The work so valiantly ‘and successfully done by 
the Huguenot Church is, therefore, but a 
restitution.—Jean Knatz, in ‘‘ Gospel Echoes 
Across Channel,”’ a record of the work of the 
Société Centrale Protestante d’Evangélization. 


CHINESE GIRL BABIES, 


‘It is well known that girl babies are of little 
account in China, bat that boys are carefully 
tended, guarded, and counted. If a Chinese 
mother is asked how many children she has, 
she tells how many boys she has. 

One day, in passing a house, I saw two boys 
and a girl near the doorway, in which stood 
the mother, and, as is customary, I asked her 
how many children she had. She replied, 
“Two.’? Then I asked, * But whose is this 
one?” pointing to the girl. The reply was, 
‘Oh! that thing? That’s mine.” 

The birth of a girl brings no congratulations 
to the parents, but at the birth of a boy they 
are overwhelmed with congratulations and 
gifts. 

If a little boy dies the death is often attri- 
buted to some evil spirit, and to guard the 
others the parents seek to deceive the spirit in 
regard to the sex, on the supposition that the 
demons will not bother themselves about a 
girl. All girls, as a rule, wear ear-rings, and 
now and then we see a boy wearing one, and 
in some cases tio ear-rings, to deceive the 
spirit, which, mistaking him fora girl, will let 
him alone.—Rev. S, B. Partridge. 
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HOPELESS HEATHEN WOMANHOOD. 


Dr. W. A. P. Martin, of Wuchang, China, 
writes of the suicide of a gifted Chinese mai- 
den, and throws a side-light on the condition 
of women in the land of *“*that noblest phil- 
osopher—Confucius.” The hopeless tone of the 
girl’s letter enables us to understand some- 
what more fully the feelings of some of those, 
who, we are occasionally informed, ‘ are 
happier and better off before they learn any- 
thing of Christianity.” 


Some weeks ago the story of this occurrence 
was told me by a brother of the hapless victim. 
Since that date an autograph letter has been 
put into my hands in which ske takes leave of 
her mother and family. I now translate it for 
your readers, not merely as a touching docu- 
ment, but as a paper that throws a sombre 
light on more than one side of Chinese life. 
Just a word by way of preface to make it more 
intelligible. k 

Among my earliest acquaintance at this place 
- was a young man—the son of a General, who 
ig in command of acamp some hundred miles 
away. The gifted girl was his sister, and he 
arranged to have her betrothed to the son of a 
high Mandarin, his friend. 

The match was agreed to by the parents on 
both sides; but last spring the father of the 
youth met with what he thought to be a better 
alliance, and he pledged the hand of his son to 
the daughter of an official in a distant pro- 
vince, thinking—if he thought at all—that the 
young lady first engaged might be induced to 
take a secondary place. 14 

The youth subimitted, but the high-spirited 
girl had recourse to what the Chinese look on 
as the last remedy. 

If the Chinese would only accept the Gospel 
of Christ it would put an end to this wretched 
polygamy and diminish such cases of suicide. 
The reader will not fail to notice the shadowy 
belicf in a life to come. 

Again it strikes us as strange that a lady 
who had never seen the face of her suitor (not 
lover) should resort to such a desperate act as 
‘suicide. Here follows the sad epistle : 


‘“*To My Mother.” 


«‘T have grown to womanhood by your side 
and seldom have I been out of your presence. 
At seven I learned to write, and no day has 
passed withont the writing of a few lines. In 
the next three years I finished the reading of 
the classics. In five years more, in compliance 
with your wishes, I made myself proficient in 
music, drawing and chess-playing. 

‘¢Thongh nota walking library I can make 
verses as well as do needle-work and I can play 
on the harp. Old and young admired my 
‘talents aud called me the ‘Scholar of the 

nily.’ 
My Gifted as I was, T had to be shut up in the 
women’s apartments, where I could do nothing 
for the peace of the Empire and very little for 
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the lustre of my family. I pined in impatience, 
unexpressed except to the Blue Above. 

‘*Why did not Heaven make me a Minister 
of State, instead of that useless thing—a clever 
girl. Storks know how to feed their parents 
and lambs go on their knees to suck, but to my 
lasting shame, I'can make no ‘return “for the 
care of father and mother. Three of us are 
your own children, and I have seven brothers, 
but they are not the sons of our mother. They 
haye, in fact, shown their alienation long since. 

“Now a word about Wu Chuang. My 
brother felt that he would some day be a great 
officer. My mother regarded him as a rare 
match. My father, at his distant post, was 
filled with joy on hearing of our engagement. 
Breaking his engagement Wu Chuang concealed 
his intentions for a long time, and then he pled 
the command of his father by way of excuse. 
What kind of heart and what sort of a prin- 
ciple can he profess ! 

‘fT have sworn that I will carry my maiden 
name to the grave, for I set store by a good 
name, which he makes light of. On our side 
the blunder is irretrievable, yet I prefer that 
our separation should be by his act rather than 
by mine. In our previous birth we were not 
united, and in this life we are driven apart, 80 
that even the gods cannot avert my doom. I 
am dying on his account. May he live to old 
age. The knowledge of his happiness would 
bring me comfort, even among the shades. 

‘*T beg you, my mother, not to sorrow over- 
much after my death. Should your health 
suffer through grief for me, I could not be at 
rest even in my grave. 

‘‘Meeting and parting make the sum of 
human life. Mr. Chuang is a man of culture. 
If he has any conscience he must reproach 
himself, I have never seen his face, and now 
in my early youth (at nineteen) I go to the 
world of darkness.. Who knows whether we 
shall not meet in some future state ! 

‘*To father aud. mother who have loved me 
so tenderly, I must now say adieu. To-morrow 
J shall be in the land of Spirits. If we meet, 
it will be in dreams. With falling tears I 
write a Jast farewell. 

“ Written on the second of the second Moon 
(February 28, 1903), by lamp-light, near mid- 
night.’?—“ Ex.” 


PREACH, PREACH. 


A minister lay on a sick bed. His work was 
done. Toa brother in the ministry, by his side, 
he said, with an earnestness which long im- 
pressed his mind: ‘f Preach! Preach!> You 
will be shut up soon encugh!? He had 
learned, as he was hastening to the close of life, 
what an unspeakable privilege it was to preach 
the (rospel of God. Some have not yet learned 
it, but when the opportunity is past, the voice is 
hushed and the privilege of preaching is gone, 
perhaps some one will more clearly understand 
the value of the precious privilege of proclaim- 
ing, among the Gentiles, the unsearchable 
riches of Christ. —“ Ex.” «© © . 
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FUNERAL OF A BUDDHIST POPE. 


BY REV. J. G. DUNLOP, KANAZAWA, JAPAN. 
[The funeral of the late Connt Otoni Koson, 


Lord Abbot of the Hongwanji, took place at — 


Kyotoon the 7th inst. Many hundred thou- 
sand priests and Jay people were present. The 
following casualties were reported by the 
police: Injuries, 811; faintings, 753 fights. 7; 
thefts, 121; pickpockets captured, 374; lost 
articles, 1,021; while 79 persons fell into creeks 
or ditches.—Jupan Daily Mail, Yokohama. ] 

Talk about an Trish fair! It would be miles 
behind this funeral in lively human interest, 
though it would probably show more fights 
and less faintings. 

The above item tells a number of things. 
For instance, it illustrates the unsuitability of 
Japanese dress for the rough and tumble of 
life. (Of the multitudes that gathered to attend 
or witness the Lord Abbot’s funeral, more than 
95 per cent. would be in Japanese dress—loose 
garments, high wooden clogs, etc. The dress 
is artistic—when enough of it is worn; and 
when enough is not worn, the effect is artistic 
anyway, modern art delighting so much in the 
undressed. Your Japanese pastor never looks 
so well as on unofficial occasions when he 
leaves his frock coat at home and appears in 
spotless, unwrinkled, absolutely perfect silk 
haori and hazama. 

But Japanese dress, while picturesque, is not 
the thing for the minister, or soldier, or sailor, 
or any one else when he has to move fast and 
do things, go into crowds, attend abbots’ 
funerals, and the like. For the storm and the 
snow, the crowd and the fight, the nations of 
the West that have been discovering, invent- 
ing, and making these centuries past, have 
found out a more sensible dress for men, at 
least, than the Japanese have had, and the 
Japanese have appreciated the fact and adopted 
it as fast as they could afford. 

As regards European dress for women, they 
have had more doubts. Besides, the women 
could wait. But the women can’t wait any 
longer. They waited a long time for education, 
but the time came when it could no longer be 
withheld, and the past two or three years have 
seen dozens of government schools for girls 
opened and a new period of prosperity for 
mission schools for girls. The old style of 
dress has come to be a badge of inferiority. 
An educated Japanese womanhood will not put 
up with any such badge, so dress reform of 
some sort is sure to come, is already coming, 
though yet, so to speak, without form and void. 
Enough abont dress. What else do we find 
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in the text? It will be noticed that the bad 
old art of stealing is not a lost art in this 
country—‘‘ thefts, 121; pickpockets captured, 
374; lost articles; 1,021.” I hope it‘will be 
noticed also what a good-natured crowd this 
Japanese crowd is. With a crush like that of 
Chicago Day at the World’s Fair or a Dewey 
reception in New York, ‘‘injuries 311, 79 in 
creeks and ditches ”—but only 7 fights ! 

Don’t lay the blame on dress. The Japanese 
clog figures in a fight as prominently as the 
Western boot, though the application is quite 
different. The clog is drcpped off and grasped 
in the hand as a weapon, and may becomea 
very effective one, even murderous. Besides, 
if people feel like fighting, they have always 
been able to fightin any dress orin none. It 
is not the dress, but simply that in a Japanese 
crowd there is a lot of self-restraint, if not 
good nature. 

There is little of the famous Japanese polite- 
ness. That was not inade for crowds, but for 
the quiet and private intercourse of life, and 
in public places—railway stations, trains, 
assemblies—there is a great deal of rudeness 
and the polite Japanese has much to learn 
from the curt American or European. 

But in a great crowd in this land there is 
much self-repression. The common people 
who gather in throngs come mostly from the 
old downtrodden classes of feudal days, who 
gathered oftenest to see the progress of some 
feudal lord and were used to throwing them- 
selves on their faces when the great man came 
in sight. To this day they want to do that 
when the Emperor goes by, and at least go 
crouching down like a field of grain before the 
breeze, only more silently. Sneha thing as a 
cheer for His Majesty would be sacrilege. A 
file of soldiers, or a policeman or two, can 
keep order among many hundreds on such an 
occasion. 

There are indications that, as the Japanese 
become conscious of liberty, the proportion of 
fights to cases of pushed into creeks and 
ditches will not be so small. 

I'rom the missionary point of view, the most 
striking reflection about this cutting from the 


Japan Mail is that, though the Lord Abbot of 


the western Hlongwanji sect is dead, the Dudd- 
hist religion igs not. The Pope’s funeral in 
Rome a few months ago hardly brought together 
a larger number of interested spectators than 
Count Oiani’s funeral did in Kyoto. 

But if Daddhisim is not dead, it has got inta 
a very sick slate any way. I had an illustra- 
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tion of this some months ago in connection 
with the young man who has now succeeded 
to his father’s dignities as Count Otani and 
Lord Abbot. I happened to be on the same 
railway train with him, he and his principal 
attendant priests in the first class, I—and some 
of the inferior priests—in the second, 

While we were in this Buddhist west coast 
country, deputations of the leading people 
were received at every station, and multitudes 
of the common people gathered on the plat- 
forms or outside the station fences, leads 
bowed, hands together on the breast in the 
attitude of prayer, earnestly mumbling their 
Buddhist petitions. A few even prostrated 
themselves on the ground towards where the 
young priest stood in the middle of his car, 
erect and impassive as a Buddhist idol, receiv- 
ing the worship of the faithtul. 

When night came on, we had got away from 
the west coast and there were no more deputa- 
tions or worshiping crowds, and the travelers 
in each class could cast off their gorgeous 
priestly robes and settle down to a gay time 
with the good cheer in boxes and_ bottles, 
which had been handed in through car 
windows during the afternoon. Red faces and 
loud snores followed—and by and by we came 
to the station where I was tc leave train and 
spend the night. 

On boarding the Tokaido (east coast) 

express in the morning, I was surprised to find 
myself again beside one of the priests of the 
diy before. Presently the dining-car’ was 
attached and one and another started for 
breakfast. Among those that passed from the 
fir=t-class through our car was a stylish young 
man in agolf cap and long ulster whose face 
seemed familiar, but whom for the moment I 
could not place. 

Then it flashed over me—it was the young 
Otani, the Buddhist idol of yesterday, now, 
away from the backward Buddhist west coast, 
transformed into a young man of the world in 
an up-to-date overcoat, the bare shaven head 
of yesterday in a golf cap, a cigarette in his 
mouth and a newspaper in his hand, going to 
breakfast in the dining-car. 

Ile passed his attendant priest at my side 
without a sign of recognition, and the priest 
vou may be sure did not give him away. 
Later he loitered on the platform of the first 
class, chatting and joking with fellow passen- 
gers s, and no one on earth would have sus- 
pected he was a priest and next but head of 
one of the strongest Buddhist sects ! 
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When the Pope of Rome and cardinals and 
bishops begin to be ashamed of their cloth, 
when Romanism begin to appear to Romanists 
themselves as the standing incongruity of its 
time, there will be hope of the overthrow or 
conversion of Rome. 

That day has come to Buddhism in Japan. 
In the East and South at least, where they 
have their dining-cars and sleeping-cars, and 
long-distance telephones, and bustling com- 
mercial centers, and great newspapers (we 
have none of these yet, on the West coast), 
Buddhism is recognized by all intelligent 
people as the greatest anomaly and incongruity 
of the day, and its doom is sealed. 

The Eastern Hongwanji, rival plunderer of 
the people to the Western, is execrated by 
many as the corruptest thing financially in the 
Empire. There are shaky little banks (Japan 
has more banks than Great Britain, though 
they have only one-fortieth of the total capital 
of British banks), there are insurance compans 
ies that do not insure, and fraudulent wild-cat 
companies of all sorts, but you are in no 
danger of contradiction when you remind a 
Japanese audience that the rottenest thing of 
them all is their Eastern Hongwanji. 

Count Inouye, who shares with Marquis Ito 
the highest honours as one of the makers of 
New Japan, went recently to Kyoto to try his 
skill at reforming the Hongwanji, but he 
found the putrid stream more than even his 
strong limbs could stem and came back to 
Tokyo a disappointed man. 

‘the scandalous living of abbots and other 
spiritual leaders, the chronic tnalversation of 
stewards, and all others whose fingers came in 
contact with the gilts of the devout, are beyond 
possibility of reform. 

A big end of our West Japan Mission is 
among these Buddhists of Kyoto and the west 
coast. They are beginning to give way, but 
the movement is very slow, and much earnest 
work and prayer for years to come will be 
necessary for Kyoto, Fukui, Kanazawa and 
Toyaina, before the Kingdom will be estab- 
lished even in the missionary sense and we can 
leaye the work to the Japanese churches. The 
fields are ripe or ripening, and the eall is for 
earnest hearts and strong arms and sharp 
sickles for the Lord’s harvest-— Woman’s Work 
for Woman. 


Though we travel the world oyer to find the 
beautiful, we must carry it with us or we find 
it not. —lmerson. 
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A HEATHEN KING’S TESTIMONY. : 


King Lewanika of the Barotsi tribe, Africa, 
visited England. On his return, writes a 
inissionary to the Foreign Missionary Tidings, 
a meeting of the tribe was held. 


‘*Lewanika rose, ascended the platform, 
and with a strong voice said that he was 
bound, before the nation, to thank the mis- 
sionaries publicly for all the good which they 
have done and are still doing in his country. 

‘*¢] have,’ said he, among other things, ‘ two 
words to say. Here is the first: Praise God, 
bless Tim. You rejoice to see me returned, 
and you say, without donbt, that if my voyage 
has succeeded, thanks are due to the colonel 
whoattended me, and to your aged missionary 
who prepared my way. ‘That is true, very 
true; but, above all, it is God, yea,it is He 
who has guarded me, who has raised. me up 
these friends, and who brings me back into the 
midst of you. Isay, then: Bless God! 

‘lor the second word, I say: The Gospel it is 
all. We have seen many things, one more 
marvellous than another; we cannot say any- 
thing of thei here. 

But one thing, as to which I cannot be 
silent, is that everywhere I found the Word of 
God. In the parliament it is the Gospel 
which makes the laws; in society it is the 
Gospel which inspires a beneficence which we 
here have never even imagined; it is the 
Gospel which renders the people intelligent hy 
their schools, and which gives to the nations 
security and happiness. The missionaries told 
me so—to-day | have seen it. 


‘‘Barotsi, let us come out of our darkness, of: 


our former heathenism ! Come to listen to the 
instructions of the missionaries, come on the 
Sunday ; send your children to the school in 
order that we also may be men.’ ” 


A GLIMPSE OF TIBET. 


Tibet is the one ‘‘forbidden land’ to 
foreigners under the sun. It has special 
interest to us at the present time, because 
Britain is having a controversy withit, and the 
result may be its opening. The following 
brief sketch is by James Johnson in Missionary 
Review. : 


The Tibetan tableland lies in the heart of 
Asia at an elevation of from ten to seventeen 
thousand feet above the sea, withan average 
height equal to thatof Mont Blanc, snrrounded 

n all sides by gigantic snow-crowned moun- 
tains. This ‘‘Great Closed Land’’ bas an area 
of over seven hundred thousand square miles. 

Tibet, girdled by these barriers of eternal 
snow, ‘‘ where the silence lives,’’ remains up 
to the present tine more shrouded in mystery 
than any other land. The country, which has 
been a dependency of China since 1720, is cold 
and uninviting. _ 

Some few travellers, from Thomas Manning, 
an Englishman, who went in 1811, to Dr. Sven 
Hedin, the Swedish explorer, who has just 
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returned, hayve.in recent: years essayed : to: 
penetrate the ‘‘forbidden land’”’ to the sacred 
city, Lhassa, which is strictly guarded against 
foreign approach, on religious grounds. 

This stronghold of Buddhisin hag been be- 
sieged by missionary heralds for many years, : 
but with little success. Noble as the record is, 
it is still one of “ working and waiting.” 

Perhaps the most notable of these struggles 
to enter Tibet belongs to the Morayians, whose 
excellent scholars have done a great prepar- 
atory work by translating the Scriptures into 
the Tibetan Janguage. ‘Their heroic mission- 
aries have for years held their station 17,000 
feet above the sea, and are ready at an hour’s 
notice to penetrate to the sacred city when 
any possible path shall be opened.” 
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EVANGELIZATION IN FRANCE. - 


An interesting Congress was held in Nimes, 
France, on the 12th and 13th Nov. ult. Itis 
the second Protestant Congress of Evangeliza- 
tion, the first having been held in Paris the 
previous year by a few earnest Christians who 
acutely felt the necessity of a more energetic 
and concerted effort to evangelize the French 
nation. 

These earnest persons laid the foundation 
of an organization in which ‘‘all the disciples 
of Jesus Christ, men or women, who are 
working In any measure for the evangelization 
of France, or who have at heart the salvation 
of France by the Gospel,” could come together 
in common effort for this end. 

The questions especially brought before the 
Nimes Congress last week were, “ What have 
been the conquests of evangelization in France 
in recent years? Have they been equal to the 
needs of the conntry?’’? and ‘‘ What are at 
the present moment the most efficacious, rapid 
and practical means of bringing our people in 
contact with the Christianity of Jesus Christ, 
and of reaching the masses by evangelization ?”’ 
—Christian Work and Evangelist. 


NUNS FROM FRANCE. 


Because of the dispersion of the religious 
orders in France a number of * Sisters’? have 
arrived in New York City, and are advertising 
for pupils for instruction in French. We hope 
American parents may not be induced to en- 
trust their children to their care, because of 
‘“the purity of their French accent.”’ 

Of course they will give the usual promise, 
not to meddle with the religious views ot their 
pupils. But they manage, in many instances, 
to turn them out full-fledged Romanists. Their 
manner is sweet and insinuating, and calcu- 
lated to inspire confidence in their ‘pledges. 
We know of homes that have been made 
wretched, because of a danghter learning 
much more than the accomplishments which the 
fond parents thought could best be acquired 
from the sweet sister's instruction—our readers 
know better.— Presbyterian. 
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THE STRONGEST PROOF OF CHRIS: 
TIANITY. 


The Hausas near Lake Tchad, who are 
fameus for their powers and energy, are aggres- 
sive Mohammedans. Recently the following 
reinarks were heard from them referring to a 
missionary physician : 

‘* Why does the batuse (white man) love us? 
Why does he suck the death-wound when. our 
own kith and kin would leave us to die?’ 
None ventures to reply. “It is because of his 
religion,” says the first speaker, after a long 
pause. “It is because of his Jesus, the Pro- 
phet of the white man. He, this same Jesus, 
taught them in His sacred Book to love all 
men. 

‘* Ah, what a Prophet is this Jesus! We 
have no love among us. We cannot trust each 
other as the white man trusts. eWe would have 
fled and left the sick man to die—nay, was he 
not as dead? But the batuse would not leave 
him, for he loves his Prophet Jesus. What a 
Prophet is this! God is, indeed, great.” — 
Awake (C. M. 8.) 


THE PROGRESS OF UGANDA. 


From the Seychelles Islands, where he has 
lived for several years, a political exile under 
British guard, comes the news of the death of 
Mwanga, ex-King of Uganda. There would be 
no reason for chronicling the event save that it 
recalls some of the dark days of the Uganda 
Mission, when upon Mtesa’s death and 
Mwanga’s succession to the throne in 1884 
the persecution of the native Christians began, 
reaching its climax in the murder of Bishop 


Hannington. 


Mtesa was a man of strong character and 
large tolerance, and in the latter years of his 
reign Christian teaching made great progress 
among his people. Mwanga was weak and 
vacillating. When he came to the throne 
designing chiefs roused his suspicions against 
the Christians. The persecution began and 
numbers were tortured to death. 

It was then learned that Bishop Hanning- 
ton, who had been consecrated a few months 
before in England, was approaching from the 
coast by a new route. Native superstitions 
foretold disaster to the country from strangers 
approaching Uganda from that direction. It 
was useless that the missionaries explained 
that the approaching stranger was the Bishop. 
White men were all alike, so the people 
thought, and must be repulsed. A body of 
black soldiers, sent to intercept the Bishop, 
seized him some distance east of Uganda, kept 
him a prisoner for several days and finally 
cruelly killed him. In his last words he asked 
the soldiers to tell the king that he sought only 
the welfare of the Baganda people and had 
purchased a road to the country with his life. 

Since Bishop Hannington’s death the Uganda 
Church has grown with unprecedented rapidity. 
The 300 baptized Christians have become 
nearly 40,000; the one church building has 
multiplied into 700, while 2,000 Baganda men 
and women are definitely engaged in the work 
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of evangelization. In Mengo, the capital city, 
the new cathedral, seating nearly 5,000 people, 
Is nearing completion, and from this centre 
numbers of surrounding tribes have been 
evangelized by the native preachers.—C. and 
M. Alliance. 


THE TWO POPES, A CONTRAST. 


BY REV. ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, D.D., VENICE. 


' Note.—Dr. Robertson has lived many years in Venice 
where the present Pope was Patriarch.—kd., 

No greater contrast could exist than that 
which does between Leo XIII, the late Pope, 
and Pio X, the present one. 

Leo was of noble family, cultured, had moved 
about tbe world, mingling with diplomatists 
and princes; he was spare of body, dignified, 
cold in manner, sarcastic, without heart, un- 
loved, and unloveable. | 

Sarto, Pio X., is of humble birth, has re- 
ceived a very ordinary education, was never 
out of Venetia so far as work was concerned ; 
he is a very big man, full of humour, kind to 
all, and mingles and mixes freely with the 
people. Here in Venice, though he has his 
State Gondola, he often used the little steam- 
boats to go to and from the Lido where he 
used to walk and bathe. 

He was free and easy with all. I see that 
Rosa the sculptor, who knew the Pope as a 
priest, is making his bust. The Pope handed 
him his snuff-box. Rosa returned it with a 
trembling hand. ‘What ails you?’ said the 
Pope ; ‘‘it is still I.” 

So with Grossoli, the head of the Catholic 
Congress here, who when introduced, knelt. 
The Pope raised him saying, ‘‘ Andemo, an- 
demo, mi son, sempre el vostro Parriarca de 
Venezia’’ (the Venetian for ‘‘Go on! go on! I 
am always your Venice Patriarch.”’ ) 

Leo XIII. and he thus contrasting, are one 
in this, that both have a master, and that is 
the Jesuit General. Only there :s this differ- 
ence, Leo XIII. when elected, rebelled against 
the Jesuit, until, as they said in Rome, he was 
tamed, and that was soon after his elevation. 

Sarto, Pope Pio X., will not need to be 
tamed, for he is a born Jesuit; his confessor is 
Father Ignazio Salgari, a well-known Jesuit, 
and a professor here in Venice. 

His courteous manner with friend and foe, 
his quiet, persevering method of working, his 
not too scrupulous use of means to procure his 
objects, have made him a very successful pro- 
pagandist of the Papal Clurch. 


A man once stopped a preacher in a street of 
London, and said: ‘‘I once heard you preach 
in Paris and you said something which I have 
never forgotten, and whick has, through God, 
been the means of my conversion.” ‘‘ What 
was that?”’ said the preacher. ‘‘It was that 
the latch was on our side of the door. I had 
always thought that God was a harsh God 
and that we must do something to propitiate 
Him. It was a new thought to me that Christ 
was waiting for me to open to Him.”’—D. L. 
Moody. ee 


The Children’s Pages. 


A GENTLEMANLY BOY. 


A gentle boy, a manly boy, 
Is the boy I love to see ; 

An honest boy, an upright boy, 
Is the boy of boys for me. 


The gentle boy guards well his lips, 
Lest words that fall may grieve; 
The manly boy will never stoop 
To meanness, nor deceive. 


An honest boy clings to the right 
Through seasons foul and fair ; 

An upright boy will faithful be 
When trusted anywhere. 


The gentle boy, the manly boy, 
Upright and honest, too, 

Will always find a host of friends 
Among the good and true. 


He reaps reward in doing good, 
Finds joy in giving joy, 

And earns the right to bear the name— 
“A gentlemanly boy.” 


«MY BOY tS COMING HOME.” 


When John B. Gough was speaking in Nor- 
wich, Connecticut, once, he referred to a local 
incident. Mrs. Falkner had told him some facts 
concerning her son. 

The young man, it seems, had been a 
drunkard, but signed the pledge. To get away 
from the influence and power of his old drink- 
ing companions he left home and went to a 
distant city. 

After he had been away two years his mother 
received a letter which contained the glad 
news that he was coming home to spend 
Thanksgiving with her. How the joy welled 
up in her fond mother’s heart! “ My boy is 
coming home! My boy is coming home for 
Thanksgiving !’ 

The young man came by the stage into the 
town which stopped at the door of the Solomon 


Parsons’ tavern. He got out. It was after 
dusk. Some young men were standing by. 


‘Hello, Fred. How are you, old boy! 
What will you take to drink ?” 
‘‘ Nothing, thank you.” 


‘Not on Thanksgiving? Come, take a 
glass.”’ b 

'e No, I d./rather» not. < l’ve * conte. o> jsee 
mother. She hardly expects me to-night. I 


thought ’d wait till dark and then go in and 
surprise the old lady. 

Solomon Parsons spoke up and said; ‘‘ Fred 
Falkner, if I were six feet tall and broad in 
proportion as you are and yet was afraid of 
ale I’d go to the woods and hang myself.” 

“ But Lam not afraid.’’ 

‘*Oh, yes, you are—ha! ha! ha! [ say, 
boys, here’s a big fellow afraid of a glass of ale. 


Were 


HES he’s afraid of his mother—ha! ha! 
al? 

Though possessing the strength of mind to 
keep his pledge when let alone, he could not 
stand ridicule. They handed him a glass of 
liquor and dared him to drink it. 

** Well,” he said, I’m going to mother now, 
but Pll show you I’m not afraid to drink the 
stuff.” 

He drank it, then came another and still 
they plied him with it. Twelve o’clock that 
night he staggered into a barn and was found 
there in the morning—dead! ‘*My boy is 
coming home for Thanksgiving !’’ 

Having stated the facts, Gough continued : 

“ Ladies and Yentlemen, Solomon Parsons, 
the man who tempted Frederick Falkner to 
his ruin—Solomon Parsons, who staggers 
through life under the weight of that poor 
mother’s curse—is in this hall to-night and he 
sits right there. This same Solomon Parsons 
still keeps a grog-shop on the bridge of your 
town, licensed by the State. Men of Con- 
necticut, rout him - out !’’ 

Parsons slunk from the hall and hurried 
home, in less than twenty-four hours ine and 
his bag and baggage, license and all, were car- 
ried out of the town, escorted by an indignant 
throng.— Forward. 


‘“TeSATD MY PRAYERS 


Mr. Moody once told this story of his own 
little son: ‘‘My wife came down one evening 
and said she had had some trouble with one of 
the children. He was not willing to obey, and 
he had gone off to bed without asking her for- 
giveness. I went up and sat down by the side 
of the little child. and sa‘'d: ‘Did you pray 
to-night?’ ‘I said my prayers.’ ‘Did you 
pray?’ ‘I said my prayers.’ ‘Did you pray?’ 
Well, papa, [ told you that I said my prayers.’ 
‘Yes, [ heard yon; but did you pray ?’ 

‘*The little fellow was struck; he knew he 
hadun’t prayed. How was he going to pray 
when there was something wrong in his heart? 
He could not do ite 

‘“* Well, now,’ said I, ‘are you going to go 
off to sleep without praying?’ After a struggle 
he said: ‘I wish you would call mamma.’ 
She came up and was glad to forgive him, and 
then he wanted to get out of bed and pray. 
Ie had ‘said his prayers,’ but now he wanted 
to ‘pray.’ Lots of people sav their prayers, 
just as a salve to their conscience and go out 
and do some mean, contemptible thing after 
they have said their prayers. But they hadn’t 
prayed, and that’s the differeice.’’—United 
Presbyterian. 


If you intend to do a mean thing, wait till 
to-morrow ; if you are to do anoble thing, do it 
now. 


7 ~ 
% 


« 
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THE TONGUE. _ 


‘“ The boneless tongue, so small and weak, 
Can crush and kill,’’ declared the Greek. 


‘The tongue destroys a greater horde,” 
The Turk asserts, ‘* than does the sword.” 
The Persian proverb wisely saith, 

‘A lengthy tongue—an early death.” 


Or sometimes takes this form instead, 
Don’t let your tongue cut off your head.’’ 


“ The tongue can speak a word whose speed,” 


Says the Chinese, ‘“‘ outstrips the steed.”’ 


While Arab sages this iinpart, 
‘The tongue’s great storehouse is the heart.” 


From Hebrew wit the maxim sprung, 
“Though feet should slip, ne’er let the tongue.’’ 


The sacred writer crowns the whole; 
“Who keeps his tongue doth keep his soul.” 
—P. Burroughs Strong. 


AN ENTERTAINING EVENING. . 


A young man had to work till six o’clock, 
and had got into the habit of staying down- 
town to dinner and spending his evenings at 
the theatre or in calling on friends. 

One afternoon his father came to him and 
asked him if he had any engagement for the 
evening. The young man had not. 

“ Well, ’d like to have you go somewhere 
with me.” » 

The young man himself tells what hap- 
pened ; : 

(aap Notighkt.< | lisaid, 
Your: 

“He suggested the Columbia Hotel at ha'f 
past seven; and I was there. prepared for the 
theatre and a lecture on late hours. Le had 
combined the two on several previous occa- 
sions. But when he appeared, he said he 
wanted me to call with him on a lady. ‘One 
I knew quite well when T was a young man,’ 
he explained. 

“We went out and started straight for 
home. 

*«< She is staying at our house,’ he said. 

“T thought it strange that he should have 
made the appointment for the hotel under 
those circumstances, but I said nothing. 

“Well, we went in, and I was introduced 
with all due formality to my mother and my 
sister. 

“The situation struck me as funny, and I 
started to laugh, but the laugh died away. 
None of the three even smiled. My mother 
and my sister shook hands with me, and my 
mother said she remembered me as a boy, but 
hadn’t seen much of me lately. Then she 
invited me to be seated. 


‘Where shall I meet 
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“Tt wasn’t a bit funny then, although I ean 
laugh over it now, I sat down; and she told 
me one or two anecdotes of iy boyhood, at 
which we all laughed a little. Then we four 
played games for a while. When I finally 
retired I was invited to call again. I went up- 
stairs feeling pretty small and doing a good 
deal of thinking.” 

“And then ?”’ asked his companion. 

“Then J made up my mind that my mother 
was an entertaining woman and my sister a 
bright girl. 

“im going to: call again. I enjoy their 
company and intend to cultivate their ac- 
quaintance.’’—Ex. 

Boys and young men who are getting into 
the habit of spending their evenings out would 
do well to lay the above story to heart. 


D SOMEBODY ELSE. 


An exer7ise for six boys or girls, Havethem stand 


and recite the ditferent paragraphs, 

1. I would like to give something for that 
heathen school our pastor asked us this morn- 
ing to support, but what [ could give is so 
little that. I think I had better leave it for 
“Somebody Else’? who can do more. 


2. The idea of sending a Christmas box to 
that Western home missionary is a splendid 
thing, and I do hope they will send a good one 
while they are about it, but as for going around 
and collecting money and things for it, J] 
haven’t the time. J am too busy in gehool, 
and ‘Somebody Else’”’ can do it just as well. 


-3. A missionary from Africa is going to 
speak at the meeting this afternoon, but it is 
so wet and disagreeable outside that I think I 
will stay at home by the warm fire. ‘‘ Some- 
body Else’? will surely be there.» * 


4, W~ certainly ought to send missionaries 
to heathen Jands, and I hope somebody will 
go, but Lecouldn’t think of it myself. It is too. 
far and the climate is too dangerous, and 
“Somebody Else’’ is a great deal more fitted 
to be a missionary than Iam. 


5. It will be dreadfully hard to go and tell 
those boys that they sre doing wrong by 
making so muelh noise in the meeting, and | 
guess 1 1] leave it for ‘Somebody Else’ to do. 


6. I am a very much abused person. My 
name is ‘fSomebody Ilse,’? and I am driven 
to death with the work of other people. All 
the disagreeable things, all the hard things, 
all the things that cost trouble and effort, are 
given to me to do. ‘*Somebody Else’? can 
give the money ; ** Somebody Else’? can go to 
the meeting in the rain; ‘‘Somebody Ilse ’ 
can collect for the missionary box; ‘*Some- 
body Islse’”’ can speak to those boys; ‘‘ome- 
body Else”? can go as missionary. Yet I have 
my own duties as well as those of other people, 
and I ask you, is it fair to leave everything 
hard or disagreeable to ‘‘ Somebody Else ” ? 


—Exchange, 
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THE MONEY THAT SLIPS AWAY. 


**T get fifteen dollars a week, and I never 
have asingle cent of it when Saturday comes,”’ 
said a boy of nineteen to me one day, not long 
ago. 
‘‘Perhaps you have someone besides yourself 
to support’”’ I said. 

“No, I do not,’ was the reply. ‘‘I pay 
four dollars a week for my room and board at 
home, and the rest goes.”’ 

“ How does it go?”’ 

‘Well, it just seems to slip away from me, 
somehow or other. I just cannot save a cent 
of it. There’s so much to tempt a fellow to 
spend money nowadays. I never expect to save 
a cent.” 

I looked at the veung man as he stood before 
me. He wore a handsome tailor-made suit of 
clothes. His tie must have cost a dollar and a 
half, and he had a pin on the tie for which he 
said rather boastingly that he had ‘‘ put up eight 
dollars.” His link cuff buttons were showy 
and expensive. A full blown rose for which 
he paid twenty-five cents was in his buttonhole, 
and one of his pockets was bulging out with 
expensive confectionery. I heard him say that 
heand ‘‘some of the other fellows’’ were going 
to have a box at the opera the next night, and 
that it would cost them three dollars apiece. 
And yet he could hardly tell just why it was 
that he could not save anything. 

Now, the men who have made themselves 
independent and who have money to spend for 
the good of others were not like this young 
fellow when they were boys. Had they been 
like him they would never have been indepen- 
dent. I suspect that this boy will verify his 
own prediction that he will never save a cent. 
He certainly will not until he acquires more 
wisdom than he ‘seems to have at the present 
time. The wealthiest man 1 know once told 
me that from his earliest manhood he made 
it a fixed rule never to spend all that he 
earned. . 

When he was nineteen he began teaching a 
country school at asalarv of eight dollars a week, 
and he saved three dollars of it. Later, when 
his salary had been increased to ten dollars a 
week he saved four dollars of it, and when he 
was earning fifteen dollars a week he saved 
seven of it, investing it carefully. 

Of course he did not wear tailor-made clothes, 
and did not buy a new tie every two or three 
weeks and pay a dollar or more for it. J doubt 
if he ever paid a dollar for a tie in all his life. 
And yet he is by no means niggardly, for he 
vives away thousands every year to the suffer- 
ing and for the benefit of humanity in general. 
There were temptations for him to spend all his 
earnings, but he did not yield to them. I have 
heard him say that he never went in debt for 
anything. Jf he could not pay for it he went 
without it. Some one has said: ‘‘ Never treat 
money with levity ; money is character.” 

It is certainly proof of a great lack of force of 
character when a man allows all of his earnings 
to “slip away from him somehow or other.” 
There is an unhappy future in store for the boy 
who spends all that be earns. The boy who 
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begins by doing this. is sure to spend more 
than he earns before very long. 

I have knowledge of a young man earning a 
salary of twenty dollars a week who had _ his 
wages attached by a tailor to whom he owed 
fifty-four dollars for five fancy vests. His 
excuse was that ‘‘a fellow had to dress well 
nowadays or be nobody.’? How much do vou 
suppose those five unpaid for vests added to his 
character or to his standing in the community ? 
And of what value is the good opinion of those 
who judge you by the clothes you wear? 

You may set it down as a fact that if you do 
not save anything in your young manhood you 
will be sure to have a poverty stricken and 
dependent old age, and there are no sadder 
people in this world than the old who are 
wholly dependent on the charity of others for 
their support. If all that vou earn is ‘‘ slipping 
away’’ from you, you will be wise if vou go 
straight to a savings bank as soon as you 
receive your salary, and there deposit a fixed 
proportion of your earnings before it ‘slips 
away” from you. And having once deposited 
it, let nothing tempt you to draw it out. Any 
successful business man will tell you that this 
is good advice.— Young People. 


WHAT THE BOY, WHOSE NAME WAS 
*“ DOG,’? SAW AT THE ‘ NOURISH- 
ING FATHERS.” 


“Ai Ma, what did you see in Chieng Mai?’ 
The question was asked by one boy of another, 
as the two sat, each astride the broad back of 
a huge water-buffalo, in the Chieng Mai plain. 
Each held in one hand what might be called 
the reins, a small rope which passed through a 
hole in the end of the nose of the ugly looking 
beasts. Three or four other boys were riding 
similar steeds. 

Soon the buffaloes reached a good patch of 
grass, and one of the drivers said, ‘‘ Let us sit 
down in the shade of that cotton tree while Ai 
Ma tells us about the white foreigner who 
is Father Nourisher.’ All agreeing, they 
slid down and stretched themselves on the 
ground. 

Ai Ma had recently returned from a stay of 
half a mouth in the mission hospital where he 
had been cured of a painful disease. He gave 
a hitch to his trousers of that peculiar style 
most fashionable among the Laos, and which 
are made without needle or thread and held 
in place without button or suspender. 

‘*T am not skilled in telling,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
I saw so many things you could not count 
them. But I learned that the white foreigners 
have soft hearts and good. The first day, 
when we had reached the city and crossed the 
bridge—a big one that all our buffaloes could. 
cross side by side—we came to a place which 
had a tall white fence in front. 

We entered the gate at the north side, and 
went round a building which father said was 
the medicine shop. Behind it we saw another 
building, long with a porch all along in front. 
It was up on posts, like our houses, but outside 
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the posts, below, was a lattice of wood which 
had: been made white with colored water 
(paint). I counted five pairs of stairs from 
where I was standing. . 

There was a.wnan with a whiter face than 
our baby’s skin, talking with many men on 
the verandah. He had white teeth and red 
hairs above his mouth; and his hair lay.down 
flat on his head instead of standing up straight 
like ours. I was terribly afraid of him. When 
he talked his teeth shone like a dog’s, and 
when he walked he made more noise thana 
buffalo (this boots). Though it was a very hot 
day he had on many layers of jackets. Some 
of his words were not:rignt and sounded so 
funny I wanted to laugh, but was afraid. 

‘¢ Father carried me and our things up the 
stairs and along the verandah, past a lot of 
rooms. One room was big, light, beautiful, 
with high walls and windows. Jt was used for 
worship of the God, Jesus. 

‘* In the room where we were to stay was a 
black thing made of iron which father said was 
a bed, he spread my mattress upon it. I donot 
know why these white people want to sleep so 
far from the floor. When I lay down I was an 
elbow’s Jength above the floor, and was con- 
tinually afraid that I would roll off and break 
something. . 

‘On the wall was a little closet with a flat 
crystal in the front. Looking through the 
crystal I saw queer things. One was an image 
just like a white foreign child, having eyes, 
hands and feet, clotiies and hair. 

‘‘T thought in my heart it must be an image 
of the foreigner’s God and was afraid, but the 
white Nourishing Father, the paw leung, came 
in and told me that it was an image to play 
ee and when I should be better I could play 
with it. 

*¢ Looking out of the door at the back of the 
room, I saw another verandah with stairs going 
down to a place for cooking food. This fire- 
house was a shanty with dirty floors having 
bricks put up to rest the pots on. : 

**T could walk about yet and, going out the 
front door. I looked in every direction on the 
porch, It must be aslongas a tall man can 
reach fifty times; and people were every where, 
some lying down, some sitting, some standing. 
Isaw many come up the steps near the medi- 
cine shop, and the paw leung did not stop a 
moment. He was going all the time. 

‘¢ After some time he went downstairs and 
climbed into a thing with two wheels, which a 
big pony pulled. My neighbours said that he 
had gone to visit sick people in the city and 
across the river. Would you not think he 
_ would get tired seeing sick folks? 

‘¢ About the time the eye of day is right over- 
head he came back and went up the stairs of 
the big house. The neighbours said he had 
gone toeat rice. Ifso, he must have eaten very 
much, for I did not see him again in a long 
time. 

‘‘ Father went down to the fire-hut and 
steamed some rice; and we had dinner of rice 
and dry fish. Then I went to sleep, and when 
I knew, my body again, ‘‘ I heard a noise out- 
side, and saw a sort of table made of iron 
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with little wheels on the ends of.the feet. A 
man was pushing it along, while on it was 
lying,.a man who looked ag if he -had just died. 
Father said the paw leung had given the man 
some medicine, and he had gone to sleep and 
then the paw leung cut a tumor out of his neck. 
. “ Again father. said that. I was to take the 
same medicine and go to sleep, when the paw 
leung would cut me and make me well. But I 
was afraid I. would never wake up and I yelled 
whenever the white foreigner came near me 
every time. ; 

‘* When evening rice was eaten, Ai Kao, one 
of the men who helps in the work of caring for 
the sick, beat a gong, and many people came 
together in the big room. Those who-were dis- 
ciples of Jesus sang two or three times. [ 
learned some of the songs: afterward. One is 
like this : 


‘““ The sacred Jesus down to Bethlehem came, 
Born in a cowshed, bearing sorrow every 
day. : 
Oh, wonderful work; blest be His name, 
He came seeking us, this us.’ 


* The paw leung then asked one of the dis- 
ciples to pray, and though I looked all around, 
I saw no image to which he was_ praying. 
Behind him was apictureina frame. I thought, 
perhaps in that Jesus religion they pray with 
their backs to their God. 

“* After the work of praying, the paw leung 
stood up and read froma big book about men 
whom the holy Jesusscaused to be free from 
their diseases just by a word from His mouth. 

‘Then the paw leung pointed to the picture 
of aman standing. He said that was a picture 
of Jesus. There were many other men stand- 
ing and kneeling about Him. Some of them 
had cloth wound about their heads, some 
grasped sticks to walk, and some had eyes 
blind. Jesus who came io live among men, 
but was really God, made them all well. 

<‘ Paw leung told us that the disciples of 
Jesus do not worship the image or picture of 
Him, but He is everywhere, every place, and 
can be worshiped every time. He is just as 
ready to make people well every day now as 
when He dwelt in the midst of men. 

“Then the paw leung begged us all to beg the 
sacred Jesus to make us well. He said no one 
could get well except through Jesus’ power, 
and urged us to put our heartsaway with Him. 
Then he prayed; not as the priests in the 
temples pray, saying the same thing over and 
over again, but like talking with some one 
very near. 

‘Before I entered the place of sleeping, Ai 
Kao came and gave me a dose of bad medicine. 
I was afraid it would put me to sleep, but he 
said not. 

‘““Now Iam going home to get some betel, 
and will tell you the rest some other time.” 
And away he ran, leaving the other boys 
talking about what he had said,—Woman’s 
work for Woman. 

“One-fifth of the globe’s surface and one- 
fourth of the world’s population are under 
British rule.”’ 
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ONE WOMAN'S LIFE. 


The lives of many Chinese women are a-long 
story of sorrow, hardship and horrible suffer- 
ing Christianity brings them into joy and 
freedom. 

The old Bible woman who is my frequent 
companion in long walks to the villages or the 
markets that we visit in our work has from 
time to time told me of her life as a heathen 
and of her conversion. 

Some forty years ago, in southern Kwane- 
tung, there lived a large family named Lin. 
The only daughter was given in marriage to 
the son of a neighbour just before the war 
between the Hakkas and Cantonese reached 
their district. 

Alter struggling for some time to live under 
the trying circumstances of continual strife 
and bloodshed the Lin family resolved to 
remove to the Hakka district, further north, 
and took a sorrowful leave of their daughter 
and her little son. 

After their removal the daughter’s Jife 
became very hard; her husband having fallen 
a victim of the opinm habit, everything had to 
be sacrificed to satisfy his appetite “for the 
drug: until finally he arranged with the masters 
of atrading junk to entice his wife on board, 
and leave her there a prisoner to be sold as a 
slave in Hong Kong. 

His plot becoming. known to his. wife, 
she fled with friends northward to join her 
parents. 

As the long lines of Fakka refugees filed 
northward word was passed down the line that 
the Cantonese would attack the rear ranks, and 
all the armed men fell back to act as guard, 
when suddenly the Cantonese attacked the 
front ranks, slaving all the men and cutting 
off the ears of all the women and children. 

Lin So did not escape, and her little son, 
who was almost dead from lack of food and 
disease, was first relieved of his ear, and in 
the start which the mother gave the enemvy’s 
knife slipped, severing the blood vessels in his 
neck, and he diéd in her arms. 

There was no time for burial or even a 
parting glance as the body was put down by 
the roadside and the refugees passed on. 

After weary days of marching, often hungry 
and entirely withont shelter, many dropped 
by the wayside to die, but at ‘last the remnant 
reached the village where the iin family had 
hoped to make a home, and the bereaved 
mother of eighteen had hoped to have the 
comfort of companionship with her parents 
and family, but she found only her mother, 
and she was dying of the dreaded scourge. 
Avsentry, that had “taken all the rest of the 
family., 

With.a heavy heart Lin So kept alive by 
carrying rice fromthe boats to the market. 

After atime she was again married to a man 
named Tia, and for a few months all went well, 
when the war again began. 

Tia and his wife collected all the money 
possible from the sale of their possessions and 
again ‘became wanderers, driven hither and 
thither by the Cantonese, living sometimes in 
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straw huts and at other times on the moun- 
tains, and enduring all that a life of this kind 
brings. 

During these years of wandering three 
daughters were born to them, and killed as 
soon as born. 

The family drifted southward, and finally 
settled in Lin Chow peninsula, where some 
years of peace were given to them. 

Heari.g that work was plenty and living 
cheaper in Hainan than in Lin Chow, they 
resolved to remove to Hainan. Both were 
skilled in their work, the husband as a stone- 
cutter and the wife as a weaver. They came 
to the Hakka settlement near Nodoa to make 
their home. 

Now the demons of Hainan are of more 
than local reputation among the Chinese for 
their fierceness, and newcomers are the special 
objects of their ill-will, and the Via family did 
not escape, for their little mud house was 
hardly completed before the husband fell ill, 
and the wife spent cll their remaining money 
in making offerings to propitiate the demons 
who were supposed to he troubling her hus- 
band; buteven while the priests were wailing 
and going through tne distortions common to 
devil worship thespirit of the sufferer return- 
ed to ‘‘Him who gave it,’ andthe wife and 
little daughter were Jeft in a strange land with- 
out money and without friends. 

Sut the Lord’s hand was in it all, and the 
neighbour who came to help them bury the 
dead had heard at Nodoa of “Him whom the 
demons feared and before whom they trem- 
bled,” and as the widow in her sorrow and 
sickness which followed her husband’s death 
sought only to propitiate the devils, said to 
her, ‘Your Jife is in God's hands, and He 
only can give it or take it away,” and in her 
delirium she repeated these words over and 
over again. 

After her recov ery she came to Nodoa and 
learned more of the true God from our preacher 
and his wife, and finally, in 94, in her filty- 
third year, she found peace in Christ Jesus. 

And now one may meet in the Hakka 
villages near Nodca an old Chinese woman 
wearing a square of black cloth over her head 
to hide the fact that an ear is missing, sitting 
surrounded by the village women, who listen 
eagerly to her simple teliing of Christ and His 
Jove. Unlearned and uncultured, not knowing 
a single character, but with her heart full of 
Jove and thankfulness to God for the way He 
has saved her, and a desire to bring others to 
a knowledge of His Jove—Woman’s Work for 
Woman. 


A. distinguished Hindu gentleman and 
editor, who had read almost everything in re- 
ligions literature and: who had attended the 
Haskell lectures delivered by Drs. Barrows and 
Fairbairn. in earnest conversation with one of 
the missionaries. said: ‘‘Tndia does not need 
to be instructed in the philosophy of the Chris- 
tian religion; what India wants is to see a 
Christian life.’’ ; 
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HAPPY HOURS IN A PASTOR'S LIFE. 
BY THE REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


“Every lot in human life has its inevitable 
trials, and the life of a minister of the Gospel 
of Christ has some trials peculiar to his sacred 
office. But if he is faithful to his high calling, 
he has some peculiar joys. Let me indicate 
some of the happy hours in his life journey, 
which warm and cheer his heart; they are 
foretastes of his heavenly rewards; for our 
God is not only a liberal rewarder, but he often 
pays in advance. 


THE JOY OF SERMON-MAKING. 


We will go, for example, into a pastor’s 
study on a Tuesday morning, after he has had 
his needed rest on Monday. Nesits down to 

repare his sermon ; and first of all he seeks 
Pare from the source of all light, fora few 
minutes of honest prayer is worth more than 
honrs of study. 

lie alights upon a text, or rather some text 
lies upon him and will not let him off. tre 
begins to explore it. He looks at it in all its 
surroundings, comparing Scripture with Scrip- 
ture. The deeper he gues into the passage of 
divinely-inspired truth the richer and sweeter 
and more profitable of all manner of instruc- 
tion it becomes and he “ rejoiceth as one that 
findest great spoil.’? No discovery thrills more 
than the discovery of a new truth. 

With his mind all aglow, he sets down one 
thought after another as fast as he can note 
them, whether he writes out his discourse in 


‘full or only prepares acomprehensive ‘ brief.’ 


These are golden moments to him. 


Sir Walter Seott tells us that the faded eye . 


of his “Last Minstrel” kindled “-with all a 
poets ecstasy.” The preacher of all God’s 
glorious messages to men feels also an ecstasy 
when he has grasped and put into a fitting 
form the heaven-sent message whith may — 
. . . ° 5 . “ye 
with the divine blessing—be a saver of life 


unto Jife to some souls on the following 
Sabbath. God pity the minister to whom 


sermon preparation has become a drudgery ! 
The people are to be pitied who have to listen 
to such wearisome task-work. 


THE JOY OF PREACHING. 


If the delving into the inexhaustible gold 
mine of the Holy Scripture brings such delight, 
there may be a still higher delight in present- 
ing this precious ore to an assemblage of im- 
mortal souls. A preacher who does not love to 
preach ought to demit his office ; his Master 
bas discharged him. Sooner offer to eat a 
brother minister's dish of strawberries for him 
than to offer to preach for him if he has a 
sermon newly coined and burning in his heart 
which he is longing to deliver to his flock. To 
be in good physical trim,and not have your 
‘head in a bag,’”’ is one essential to enjovable 
work in the pulpit; therefore let no minister 
exhaust his energies by late work on a Satur- 
day night. 

After a refreshing night’s rest, and with a 


_message from God’s Word in his heart that he 


feels as sure of as he does of the existence of a 
sun in the heavens, a true ambassador of Christ 


will rejoice to enter the pulpit. He sees the 
light of eternity flashing in the faces of his 
audience. And when, in firm reliance on the 
aid of the Holy Spirit, he opens his lips before 
that assemblage, when his fervid leart pours 
forth a torrent of argument made red-hot by 
holy emotion, when every word is illustrated 
by the eloquence of an eaver eve and vigorous 
right arm, when warning and entreaty and 
persuasion are all combined, and when the 
preacher becomes the beaming and burning 
impersonation of God's glorious truth, then 
preaching becomes a joy that an arch-angel 
might covet. 

This is no mere fiction of imagination. Such 
supreme delights are not confined to White- 
fields and Guthries and Spurgeons and Simp- 
sons and the masters of pulpit eloquence; they 
are within the reach of the humblest niinister 
who will saturate his mind with God’s truth, 
make himself God’s mouthpiece, and let the 
Almighty God speak through him. Many men 
in these days organize *‘ steel trusts”? and *¢ oil 
trusts,” but there is no monopoly in Gospel 
truth, and no exclusive limitations in the 
honours and the joys of proclaiming that 
Gospel of salvation to immortal beings. Jov- 
ful preaching may cause joy in heaven over 
repentant sinners, and the pulpit will never 
lose power while re-enforced by the ‘“ power 
from on high.” 


THE JOY OF PASTORAL CALLS, 


Preaching the Gospel is spiritual gunnery ; 
and every minister must find out whether his 
shots strike, and where they strike. This he 
must ascertain by going among his people in 
faithful pastoral visitation. Personal inter- 
courze may prove whether his heavenly mes- 
gages are producing spiritual results. Fishing 
for compliments is too contemptible to deserve 
rebuke ; but it does gladden a pastor’s heart 
to be told *f Your sermon has helped me 
mightily,’ or ‘* Your discourse last Sunday 
cleared up a difficult passage forme,” or ‘‘] 
was led by your appeal to decide for Chirist,’’ 
This is better pay than any salary in gold or 
greenbacks. i 

Perhaps while von are in your study there 
is a knock at the door and some one enters 
who is awakened, and comes for directions. 
You counsel iimmediate surrender to. Christ, 
and pray with this anxious inquirer, who 
decides on the spot, and goes away rejoicing. 
A happy houris this and your study becomes 
a Bethel with descending angels. 

An important part of every pastor’s work is 
with the troubled, the sick and the bereaved. 
Bruised hearts are to be bound up and a help- 
ing word spoken to the weak, and the weary 
and the woebegone. These ministrations of 
mercy cost no little effort and strain on the 
nerves, but they bring rich rewards. Among 


- all my immense correspondence tlie letters that 


I cherish most are those written by hearts 
grateful for guidance through dark places and 
consolation in dark hours. Such tributes of 
thankfulness are embalmed as in lavender and 
never lose their fragrance. 

I have spoken: of the many happy hours 
which a faithful pastor may enjoy in exploring 
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God’s wonderful word, in holding up Christ 
before his Sabbath. auditors, and in winning 
the gratitude of those whom he has befriended 
in seasons of trouble and bereavement. The 
crowning mercy, however, to any pastor is an 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit; and the crown- 
ing joy is the ingathering of converted souls. 

As I look back over a ministry of almost 
fifty-six years, the seasons that are marked in 
my life-record with a ‘* Hallelujah!’ have 
been the seasons of revival. Nearly all of 
these have come withont special discourses to 
Christians, and all of them have been unpre- 
dicted. 

One of the most presumptuous and mislead- 
ing of blunders is to go about predicting an 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit. In my own 
pastoral experience these seasons of peculiar 
spiritual blessing have come under the ordi- 
nary ministrations, and the first token of them 
has been the awakening of a few impenitent 
persons. 


THE JOY OF SOUL WINNING. 


IT recall now a most remarkable revival that 
occurred during the earlier period of my minis- 
try in that beloved Brooklyn churck which I 
served for thirty years. I had begun the Week 
of Prayer, and on one of the coldest January 
evenings that I ever: knew. In spite of the 
thermometer being below zero, the prayer- 
room was crowded and the first thrill of the 
evening was when a prominent man ‘‘ rose for 
prayer.”’ Before the week was over, other 
well-known men were on their feet as seekers 
for salvation. I immediately appointed special 
services, and opened inquiry-meetings 3 nothing 
wakes up heavy-eyed Christians like the sight 
of inqnirers going into such meetings. 

For four months that glorious work of grace 
went forward; we sometimes held as many as 
ten services of various kinds during a single 
week. The communion Sabbaths, when the 
aisles of the church were crowded with con- 
verts confessing Christ, when Jubilee days 
were anthems of thanksgiving rolled up to 
heaven —the word ‘‘rapture’’ is noé too strong 
a word to describe the emotions of both pastor 
and people during these months of spiritual 
harvesting. 

Such happy hours are within the possibilities 
of the faithful, fearless pastor who is bent on 
winning souls to Christ. Looking at his con- 
verisin Thessalonica, Paul exclaimed, ‘‘ Ye are 
my glory and joy.”? John Bunyan wrote, “I 
have counted as if I had goodly buildings and 
lordships in the places where my spiritual 
children were born.”’ 

And the seraphic Samuel Rutherford, of 
Scotland, cried out to his people, ‘’ Your 
heaven would be two heavens to me, and the 
salvation of every one of you as two salvations 
to me!’? Brother ministers, be of good cheer. 
Study God’s Book, preach, pray, work from 
house to house and from heart to heart, rally 
your staff officers, call for volunteers, lay strong 
hold on God; and there may be joys in store 
for yon, ‘‘full measure, pressed down and 
running over,’”’ that your hearts shall not be 
» Jaxge enough to hold. 
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THE BOOK OF PROVERBS. 


HOW TO STUDY IT. 


The title of this wonderful Book is taken 
from its opening words. But all who have 
read it with any care have not failed to observe 
that the first nine chapters are hortatory rather 
than proverbial; that is, are exhortations by 
the inspired author to young men, who are 
addressed in the oft-repeated opening words, 
“ My son,”’ 

The Proverbs proper begin at Chap. x. and 
continue to the end of Chap. xxix. Chap. 
xxx. contains ‘the words of Agur the son of 
Jakeh,’’? and possesses a character of itg own. 
In Chap. xxxi. are ‘**the words of King 
Lemuel, the prophecy that his mother taught 
him,’’ and from verse 10 to the end we have 
an acrostic, of which the first letters are those 
of the Hebrew alphabet. — 

In respect of the Proverbs themselves, they 
are about 600 in number, and cover a great 
variety of subjects, some of which are referred 
to but once and the others very frequently. 


Analyzing the contents of the twenty chap- 
ters of Proverbs, it is found that the following 
are the subjects of which they treat, in their 
terse und perfect wisdom, arranged in the 
order of the number devoted to each subject :— 


1. Right and wrong........ 88 proverbs. 
66 


2. Ear and tongue......20. 80 

3. Wisdom and folly...¢... 76 mi 
4, God and man)... ....55° 44 el 
5. Industry and sloth...... 38 . 
Gorey IK 11a Paces o's votre a ate eta Bs 
7. Wealth and poverty..... 30 s 
8. Parents and children.... 27 ey 
9. Truth and falsehood..... 26 = 
10. Humility and pride...... 22 s 
112 Womaniiie sess sce. eh St 
12. Mercy and cruelty....... 13 a 
VS, ANGST s ete erase cies te bias oes 30 Malic, a 
14. ‘Strife Minitres Bites cL de 
15. Honesty and fraud...... 10 ss 
16: OUAVIT Yee s sortwel ns oc tam ine = 
17 JOY ANG SOITOW selene ine Fo 0 ee 
IS Sirétyship..+-sseese eee G pf 
193: IGUONS cc's tie we a ecie om eae RRS a 
20 EATUIALLY. « 0s nes ciwe se wemel ee “* 


There are also proverbs referring, once or 
twice only, to the following subjects: Hope, 
old aye, gifts, courage, bribery, self-righteous- 
ness, prudence, revenge, conscience, chastise- 
ment, self-control, treachery, moderation, visit- 
ing, tact, good news, injustice, meddling, 
appetite, lust, praises, murder, recklessness, 
ae insatiability and mysteries of nature. 
—Ex. 


A good way to study the teaching of the 
Book would be to take one subject ata time 
and search and write out all the ‘ proverbs”? 
in the Book that bear upon that subject. 
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A GENTLE CALL. 
BY REV. G. B. F. HALLOCK, D.D. 


Sometimes the Christian life begins very 
simply, especially with the young. Among 
those who have been under good influences in 
the home, the church, the Sabbath School and 
have been living sweet and gentle lives, free 
from grosser forms of evil, it is unreasonable to 
expect any ‘‘violent experience” or marked 
change in the manner of living. , 

Failing to recognize this fact, many parents 
continue to wrestle with the Lord in prayer for 
the conversion of their children long after that 
change has really taken place, while the 
children and young people themselves, on 
account of the same mistaken impression, con- 
tinue Jong in strong efforts and deep unsatisfied 
longings to become Christians after God has 
indeed accepted them and they are actually 
living devotedly in His service. 

It is well for us all to recognize how simply 
and quietly the Christian. life sometimes begins, 

A thoughtiul girl of sixteen years, living in 
the country at a distance from the church, 
which made attendance irregular, read on a 
Sunday, the memoir of a Christian woman. 

On closing the volume, she said to herself. 
“That was a beautiful life.’? After a little 
thought, she added, ** And I should like to 
live such a life.’ A few minutes later, she 
kneeled down and said, ‘‘ Lord, I will try from 
this time”? The decision was made. She 
went on steadily, and is still a useful and in- 
fluential Christian woman, honoured and_be- 
loved, and widely known for her beautiful and 
devout character.—“ Presbyterian.” 


WHY I MEMORIZE THE.BIBLE. 


I am a busy housekeeper, but every day 
brings tasks that employ my hands, leaving 
my mind idle. It is while doing these things 
that I learn verses from the Bible, or review 
those already learned. The results are sur- 
prising, but there is no secret about my success, 
except that I began and have kept on. Some- 
times I am too tired and dull to learn, and 
then I wait until the next day and try again. 

I find that this memorizing is good mental 
discipline. At first, being Jong unused to 
study, it was difficult for me to learn even one 
verse correctly, but, with a determination to 
have every “and” and ‘‘the”’ right, I can 
now commit to memory accurately and rapidly. 

I find, too, that the constant repetition of 
high thoughts and noble language improves 
my own thought and expression, especially in 
prayer. 

While committing the Bible to memory, 
cares, worries, bitter thoughts, vain regrets, 
morbid fancies and all the jumble of things 
that lumber an unoccupied mind are crowded 
out. By freqeunt repetition, rich meanings 
often stand out clearly in the lines which 
would otherwise escape my notice. This 
growing familiarity with the Bible makes it 
ready for use in guiding my own way and in 
helping others. How can I walk and talk 
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with God unless I have in mind some word of 
His to which I can respond, or which gatisfies 
my Own questions and aspirations ? 

Some time I may be deprived of reading, 
and then what riches I shall have in this store 
of Bible verses hid in my heart! Often at 
twilight or in helpless hours I say the sweet 
words over with a sense of comfort and com- 
panionship that otherwise I should miss. 
Then, besides all this, I believe that one of the 
great joys of heaven will consist in tracing out 
God’s providences in the light of His Word, 
and for that reason I can never be too familiar 
with the Bible.—Bible Reader. 


GIVE THE BOY A CHANUE. 


There is nothing in the world so well worth 
looking after as the:boy, and there is no being 
in the world so much neglected as the boy, 


‘The attitude of the world toward him is too 


nearly expressed by the mother, who said to 
the nurse: “ Where is Johnny ?” * He is out 
**F don’t 
know.” -‘* Well, go and s2e, and tell him. to 
stop it.’’ 

We chaperone our girls, and not too care- 
fully ; but we leave the boy to choose his 
associates and his environments without much 
advice, and with very little guidance. Girls 
are naturally winsome, gentle. companionable, 
and they win’their Way, too, and are welcome 
in all homes, but I do not know of many 
homes where boys are invited. 

About the only door that swings with sure 
welcome to the boy, about the only chair that 
is shoved near the fire especially for the boy, 
abont the only place where he is sure of wel- 
come, is where you do not desire him to go. 
{t is about the hardest thing in the world to 
get hold of a boy—to get a sure grip on him. 

I remember a father I once knew who had 
spent most of his life being a companion for 
his son. He went skating with him. He 
went everywhere with him. They were com- 
panions. » The old man never amounted to 
much himself, but this boy did. The product- 
justified the expense. 

The greatest discovery in the world is self- 
discovery. A great many people go through 
the worldand never discover themselves, never 
come to the consciousness that they are an 
element, a factor. in the world. They feel no 
personal responsibility. The load does not 
touch their shoulders. 

We are apt to criticize self-assertion, and vet 
abov or a young man who thinks he is the 
whole thing is worth a thousand times more 
than the one who thinks he is nothing. The 
one will probably discover his mistake, and he 
will get lots of assistance to that end ; but the 
other will never discover his mistake, and few 
will care whether he does or not.—Hon. Leslie 
M. Shaw. 


The real union of the human race lies in 
oneness of heart. Many languages will be no 
barrier. One Spirit and man will understand 
man.—F’, W. Robertson. 
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SPIRITUAL BEAUTY. 
BY JAMES E. C. SAWYER, D.D. 


“T Jove that beauty should go beautifully,” 
sings AHred Tennyson. It is desirable that 
goodness should be gracefni; but 16 1s not 
always so. ‘here is so much of human in- 
firmity in the majority of good people that 
even their goodness is far from being graceful. 

The beauty of holiness is not always clearly 
visible. The divine life within, like the she- 
kinah in the holy of holies of the Jewish taber- 
nacle is often veiled from external observation 
by a shazey covering. 

Even the goodness that is sadly marred by 
many an linperfection may be fruitful. There 
are some fruit-bearing Christians that are as 
gnarled and crabbed as many an old apple 
tree, bunt who, like the apple tree, have 
sufficient vitality to bear good fruit. Nobody 
thinks of them as saints, and yet their sturdy, 
though unattractive virtues, are a real blessing 
to the world. 

The real good in average Christians does 
not usually make a very lovely external ap- 
pearance. Conscientiousness is often cen- 
sorious and devotion sometimes seems dismal. 
The uprightness of many is as rigid as an iren 
telegraph pole, instead of being graceful like 
the trunk of a pine tree, which, however 
straight, has a touch of vital grace and is 
crowned with beauty. The unlovable saints 
are agreat multitude; they are entitled to our 
charity for at least this reason, that most of us 
ourselves are of that sort. 

The spiritual beanty that is so rare is usually 
the resu!t of a combination of attractive na- 
tural virtues, good breeding, intellectual cul- 
ture and a lifelong religions habit, the whole 
inspired, crowned and illumed by a deep 
spiritual experience. Sometimes, however, 
grace works this wonder when most of the 
natural conditions are lacking. Some of the 
loveliest saints that we have ever-known were 
suddenly transformed into spiritual beauty 
from open depravity. 

Abundant. spiritual life is after all the 
lareest factor of the beanty of holiness. 

In the report of a meeting of Christian work- 
ers held in Boston several years ago were pub- 
lished two pictures of a woman who was saved 
from a vicious career, the first taken three 
months after her conversion and the second 
one a year later. 

In the first her face is to some extent still 
haggard and downeast, with heavy shadows on 
it that seem almost sullen. The second is 
fairly beautiful; the shadows have all fled, the 
eves are bright and the whole face is luminous 
with intelligence and joy. 

In this case greatly increased beauty of the 
countenance at least was rapidly developed by 
the inward spiritual transformation, and 
donbtless the change in the beauty of the con- 
duct was still more striking. 

It is, nevertheless, de-irable that the re- 
ligious life be entered on in childhood and 
that natural virtues shonld be inherited. 
Good blood and good breeding are of priceless 
value. Those who have been great sinners 
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may become not only real saints, but very 
Jovely saints ; but in most cases the goodnes 
Is most attractive which began in childhood, 
and has grown in strength and beauty with 
every passing year and day. 

Ihe goodness of Christ was always graceful. 
In the lives of the noblest men and women 
there 1s manifest a strain of effort to live 
holily, and there is a constant sense of human 
infirmity. There was no effort in the good- 
ness of Christ, aiid there is nowhere manifest 
in Him the slightest trace of human infirmity. 
Perfect purity, perfect truth, perfect humility, 
perfect unselfisimess were natural to Ilim. 
fis spiritual strength was always beautiful 
and Tis spiritual beauty was free from human 
weakness. 

He possessed a complete human nature and 
the tenderest human sympathy, but sinlessness 
Was as natural to Ilim as sinfulness is to the 
race with which IIe allied Ilimself by Iis in- 
carnation. The gentleness of Ilis majesty, 
the loveliness of His innocence, the divine 
dignity of Ilis Wumility, the joy of ITis self- 
sacrifice, are illustrations of the infinite fulness 
of Ilis spiritual life. 


Our truest steps are human still ; 
To walk unswerving were divine, 


Jesus trod the path of absolute perfection with 
steps unfaltering and graceful. —*‘ Sabbath 
Reading.” 


CAREFULNESS IN THE PULPIT. 


In the midst of so much unfair and untruth- 
ful statement made to sustain preconceived 
conclusions, Christian ministers have pressed 
upon them the duty of taking great pains to be 
absolutely exact in their statement of facts 
and sound in their process of reasoning. An 
illustration, no matter how pat it mav be, if it 
be not. true; a line of reasoning, no matter how 
specious it may be, if it be not just. has no 
place in the Christian pulpit. A partisan, 
atl captandim, unfair arguinent does more to 
discredit the authority of the pulpit than 
almost anything that can be named. Desides, 
it is dishonest. No cause is so good tliat it 
can afford to be sustained by micrepresenta- 
tion or the suppression of facts. — Vaichman. 


ALL-CONQUERING ITAND. 

Amid the stress of a great bartle, the Duke 
of Wellington ordered a voung officer to charge 
and take a most destructive battery crowning a 
hill. The difficulty of the undertaking was 
appalling. 

The officer looked toward the spot whére 
the order would take him, then, turning to 
the Duke, said, ‘‘I ean go, sir, if you will vive 
me one gra‘p of your all-conquering hand.” 
The grasp was given, and the officerspe1 to his 
duty. Just so the Christian will face lis duty 
no matter how appalling it appears. ; 

But he will not go alone or unhelned. Tiffi- 
enlty need not daunt him, for the Hand which 
wieldsall anthority in heaven and on earth is 
extended for his grasping, is energetic for his 
hel p-— Ex. 
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PIONEER EXPERIENCES IN THE SPAL- 
LUMCHEEN. | 


BY MR. A. L. FORTUNE, ENDERBY. 


“‘ How did you ever come to Spallumcheen ?”’ 

John Malcolm and I were gold hunters, we 
spent a few weeks in the Big Bend mines. We 
then returned to Seymour town at head of 
North East arm of Shuswap Lake ; where we had 
a canoe and some provisions. 

After a happy search around much of that 
fine lake and climbing the mountains in 
search of minerals, we at last entered the 
narrows at Sicamous through Mar-a-lak and up 
the Spallumcheen river to within six miles of 
the site of Enderby. Here on 14th June, 1866, 
we built a bush shade and prepared for a 
Sundav’s rest. 

But the mosquitoes in swarms tormented us. 
Our smudge fires spread towards morning as we 
slept and we were surrounded with fire which 
destroyed all our groceries and fruits, and 
nearly burnt our flour and bacon. 

We rushed away from that place of torment 
and. disaster in quest of some place free from 
these pests, and on that Sabbath reached a 
land of prairie where we have ever since 
enjoyed our home life. 

The. mosquitoes were bad here also; so we 
hastened to reach a higher altitude among the 
rocks on the top of Coonaquaquinlahin. The 
pesty plague did not trouble us here so we 
rested the latter part of that memorable dav, 
enjoying the views of country north, west 
and south. A bend six miles south was the 
limit of our prairie view. This spot the 
Indians afterwards informed me is called Skin- 
amaxaultin. 

When the cool of evening arrived we ven- 
tured back to the river bank and prepared our 
supper of bread and bacon and retired to have 
a sleep on the grass. 

On Monday, 16, we. walked over that six 
mile stretch of prairie, all charmingly decor- 
ated with flowers and grasses of many kinds. 

Immediately behind the site of Lansdown 
up on the high rocks we sat and enjoyed a 
most charming landscape view, south and 
west; showing an extensive stretch of valley 
land, mostly covered with forest of noble trees 
while the foreground was a broad expanse of 
nearly eight hundred acres fit for the plow. 

So wide a yalley stretching from the mouth 
of Spallumcheen river up to this spot some 
nineteen miles and continuing South beyond 
our reach of view must have a great future. 
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We ventured prophesying this : ‘‘ some years 
hence a thrifty population must occupy all 
this fine valley and own a prosperous home on 
every one hundred and sixty acres each.” 
We could see churches and schools every few 
miles, surrounded with towns, the centres of 
trade and commerce. — 

We did not expect a railway as this S. and 
O. route ; although we had strong expectations 
of the C. P. R. opening up a route from ocean 
to ocean. We judged from the growth of 
the timber and the undergrowth of shrubbery ; 
the luxuriant grasses and flowers, that the soil 
and climate must be adapted for the growth of 
most cereals, vegetables and fruits. 

There were no Indians here to forbid us 
taking possession (though in October following 
we found a few Indians camped near the river 
and fishing salmon), so we built a cabin for a 
home start; and then returned to Lillooet to 
prepare for spring operations. 

On May 6, i867, we landed by water with 
seed, provisions and a few poor implements, 
and by land with two oxen and two small 
horses, and started farming on a ginall scale. 
Mark Wallis of St. Thomas came with me as 
partner instead of John Malcolm, who feared 
there might be danger from Indians. We lost 
one of our oxen by a poison weed, and had 
to make a harness of raw hide, and use the 
small horses as a plow team; andthe single ox 
on the harrow. 

Our first erop, some thirty-five acres, was 
ruined by a frost on the 9th of September ; our 
whole business and start was a discouraging 
failure. “Like a ship on her beam ends.” 
We ground our frozen wheat ina small coffee 
hand mill and ate that black seed stuff a whole 
year. 

A small band of Indians camped in their 
wigwams near us. On Christmas eve we 
invited them to a simple feast. I got them 
interested in the questions of Christianity, 
civilized life and the wisdom of working on the 
land. 

More than three years of successes and 
failures, hardships and exposures, with many 
experiences common to pioneer life, passed in 
quick succession. 

Three or four men who settled near the head 
of Okanagan Lake, eighteen miles away, in 
1867, being “near”? neighbours and friends, 
until later two other men settled in our own 
neighbourhood. 

In 1874 I went to Ontario for Mrs. Fortune, 
who had patiently waited twelve years for my 
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arrival. She came, fearing the dangers of 
frontier life and greatly puzzled as to how she 
could live in so lonely a place without any 
women neighbours and so far from the con- 
veniences of civilized life. 

She was much pleased to get acquainted with 
the late Father Beaudré soon after her arrival 
here. He had made several visits before this 
time to teach the Indians. He invited us to 
the marriage of two Indian couples. Mrs. 
Fortune did not see any preparation in dress 
or face washing, and spoke to the good father 
about the brides’ “ beautiful white hands?”’ 
‘*Ah! Mrs. Fortune,”’ said the priest, ‘‘ I must 
not invite you again to see the marriage of my 
ladies.”’ 

Our kind and worthy Fatner Beaudré was 
always at home with us while labouring to 
teach religion to the Indians. He usually 
inade two annual visits remaining about eight 
days. He was loved by the Indians and thie 
few whites who knew him. 

I consider that we are very much indebted 
to the early Roman Catholic missionaries to 
the Indians for the safety of life and property 
experienced by the pioneer settlers, being 
greatly at the mercy of the Indians. 

True the Jaw established througbeut the 
province of B. C., enforced and maintained as 
bv the late Judge Begbie, had a wholesome 
influence on both whites and Indians. No 
wars ! no bloodshed ! and no locks on doors or 
storehouses are pleasing records. Once at 
Sicamous and again at Head of Okanagan Lake, 
I lad some trouble, but hardly worth relating 
here. 

I commenced holding Sunday services with 
the Indians before I invited Father Beaudré to 
come here. I conducted these services in their 
wigwams in winter and in summer under the 
shelter of trees. On several occasions the con- 
gregation was large when bands from the Shus- 
wap or Okanagan were here to join our band. 
We will give God the glory 1f good was accom- 
plished. 

I gave up this work about 1885. Both the 
Indians and the priest officiating at the time 
invited me to resume it, but I saw what I 
thought might be an easier work and started 
a Sunday School for the white children. 

Our Indians have never needed help from 
Government. They are self-supporting ; and 
are a striking surprise to many who observe 
them, and who knew Indians of other tribes. 

The Rey. Mr. Good, Anglican, from Lytton, 
paid us one visit and had service at Head Lake 
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Okanagan. Soon after 1874 Rey. James 
Turner, Methodist, arrived in our valley ; show- 
ing an interest in the lonely settlers, and got 
them to meet together for worship in the late 
H. Wicher’s, now Mr. Herd’s home. 

The late Rey. Simon McGregor, of Victoria, 
at that time paid us one visit. He was the 
first Presbyterian clergyman who visited these 
valleys. Rev. Mr. Jameson, Presbyterian, of 
New Westminster. was the second. I think 
They were both 
in a hurry to get back to their charges. 

The Rev. Mr. Murray, of Nicola, came on 
several occasions and held services, and so did 
Mr. Turner. The latter was followed by Mr. 
Chappel, and Rey. Mr. Demlaw, all esteemed 
Methodist ministers; but a fourth came who 
Was not a success. 

Then the Rey. Mr. Chisholm, Presbyterian, 
came and showed us how to apply for a imis- 
sionary to the Home Missionary Committee of 
the Presbyterian Chureh. The Rev. J. A. 
Jaffary was sent to work this new field. 

He reached southward sixty-five miles and 
to the West nearly forty miles and was alone 
with Rey. Mr. Sheldrick, of the Anglican 
Church, to meet the calls, and make the calls, 
and preach the Word to two or more as the 
case might be. 

Now there are twelve elergymen covering 
the same field. One Roman Catholic, three 
Anglican, three Methodists and five Presby- 
terians. 

I think it was in the fire and smoke of 1886 
that Mr. and Mrs. Jaffary started the mission 
work here. Three years later Rev. J. K. 
Wright and family arrived. He confined lis 
field to the Enderby, Lansdowne and Pleasant 
Valley stations and laboured seven years faith- 
fully pointing all to the Saviour. 

We were then supplied by Rev. T. G. Me- 
Leod who later received a call from our con- 
gregation ; but owing. to ill health had to leave 
us in the spring of 1902. Since June of that 
year the Rey. D. Campbel! has been our pastor. 

We consider that we have been greatly 


favoured and heartily thank the Home Mission 
Committee, and their later und wise adviser Dr. 
Robertson, for the choice missionaries sent hiere 
to lay the foundations of God’s Spiritual 
Kingdom. 

We could tell of work done by John Barley- 
corn and other agencies of Satan. But I am 
thankful to say that the large majority of our 
settlers are strictly law abiding, and esteem 
the blessings of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
They are labouring to build their liomes in our 
country and the Kingdom of Jesus. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL WORK in the MOUNTAINS. 


BY REV. R. W. CRAW. 


T am going to begin this short sketch by say- 
ing that Sunday School work in British Colum- 
bia is attended with great difficulties. I had 
rather begin by saying that it is attended with 
great delights. Butof this Ishall speak later. 

It is often said that the Sunday Schoo! is the 
nursery of the Church. It might be better to 
reserve this claim for the Christian home and 
say that the Sunday School is the strength 
and the hope of the Church. Where the 
Sunday School prospers—the Church prospers 
—where the Sunday School is a failure—the 
same can usually-be said of the Church. 
Recognizing this great principle we endeavour 
from year to year to make the Sunday School 
work as effective as possible. 

Regarding the difficulties I might say that 
the greatest difficulty attending Sunday School 
work—in the mountains—is to have a Sunday 
School at all. This difficulty is felt in many 
parts of Canada—but, if not peculiar to the 
West, is at least accentuated there. 

There is first the difficulty of an ever- 
changing, ever-fluctuating population. In such 
conditions it is hard to get teachers at all, and, 
having secured them, it is often impossible to 
keep them. <A school which begins the New 
Year with five or six earnest, consecrated, 
hopeful teachers will often close the year with 
only one or two of the original staff. The 
superintendent, if he happens to belong to the 
remnant left, will often pursue an unsuccessful 
search for many days endeavouring to fill up 
his depleted staff. Without enlarging on this 
phase of the subject, it is easy to see how this 


difficulty seriously affects the life of a School. - 


Another drawback is the example of Sabbath 
desecration which is furnished our scholars on 
every hand. Sunday has been in the past, as 
it is even at present, the sportsman’s day in 
British Columbia. Sunday fishing, Sunday 
shooting, Sunday skating, are, with many, the 
order of the day, according to the season. It 
is only natural to suppose that the children 
note all this. Can you expect little Johnnie to 
be regular and attentive at Sunday School ; 
when he knows that his big brother has gone 
fishing or ‘‘dad’’ has gone out with his gun. 

There are other hindrances, such as lack of 
proper accommodation for our schools ; lack of 
Bible reading and Christian example in the 
home. These we feel acutely, but, as they are 
not peculiarly our own difficulties, belonging 
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to the West in general, I gladly pass on to the 
brighter and more hopeful side of the subject. 

One of the principal heips in Sunday School. 
work ont here is the popular sympathy attend- 
ing it. People will say all sorts of foolish and 
unjust things about the Church, church mem- 
bers and ministers, but I have yet to hear any 
one speak against the Sunday School. This 
sympathy is not merely negative. Many a 
parent is too lazy or too indifferent to attend 
church, yet thinks it worth. his while to send 
the children to Sunday School. 

The collections are always good. Last year 
we asked for fifty dollars to be devoted to the 
extension of the library, and our request was 
promptly complied with. As we do not care 
to take money out of the treasury for the 
Christmas tree or the picnic, we make a special 
call each year upon the parents and friends. 
There is no “ begging’’ about the matter, It is 
simply announced from the pulpit and the re- 
sponse is always most hearty. 

Contributions come in from most undreamed 
of sources. Some lonely bachelor living in his 
mountain shack will meet a teacher and thrust 
a five or ten dollar bill into his hands with 
the words, ‘“‘I hear you are going to give the 
kids a time.’’” Then away he goes before you 
ean thank him: 

As for these Christmas trees in the West, 
who that has attended them can ever forget 
them. There is something about thein in our 
somewhat lonely and isolated life which even 
excels the memory of other Christmas trees in 
the long ago. 


Then there are other red letter*days—May 
Day—when the church is bedecked by the 
children with mouniain flowers; Children’s 
Day, which is anticipated with no less pleasure. 
Upon this occasion we always try to draw a 
little tighter the cord which unites our small 
schools with the other Sunday Schools of the 
world. 

In closing this short sketch and omitting 
much which might be said, I feel I must say a 
good word for the teachers. The Church wil! 
never know how great a debt she owes to her 
Sunday School teachers. It surely requires 
much Jove for Christ and little children and 
much consecration to His cause to continue 
for years in the work of the Sunday School. 
Yet of the teachers it may be said that they 
are the most earnest, the most hopeful, the 
most united workers in the Church. 

Though the debt of the Church is great, I 
am sure the teachers never think of this, for 
they realize that in this work, in giving we are 
gaining. And so we press on amid both 
hindrances and encouragements, ever happy in 
the work, ever hopeful as to its ultimate suc- 
cess. 
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LIGHT AND SHADE IN KAMLOOPS 
MISSION FIELD. 


BY MRS. E. A. MASON, THE MANSE, NICOLA, B.C. 


What contrasts can ve found in a hundred 
miles of British Columbian territory, no one 
knows better than does the B. C. Home 
unissionary ! 

From the North, South, East and West they 
are gathered here; from homes cultured, 
refined and Christian, as well as from those 
which are rough and evil in the extreme. In 
British Columbia they settle on ranch or in 
mining camp with that. equality which springs 
from similar daily interests and from those 
privations which isolation necessarily brings 
in its train. Yet the mountain top and the 
sheltered valley, the busy village and the 
secluded ranch present no more glaring con- 
trasts to the casual observer than do these 
people whose similarly environed lives are 
being worked ont by characters the antipodes 
of each other and in homes reflecting those 
characters. 

Hence to travel with the missionary we 
must be prepared to see woven into one web 
of greatly variegated pattern the peculiarities 
of many nations and of all temperaments. 
We must be ready to enter the cosy home 
presided over by the college-bred man and his 
intelligent, cultured wife and to be not more 
at home therein than in that dreary ‘‘ shack ”’ 
where the former Eastern farmer plans his 
ranch affairs unhelped, if not unhindered, by 
the ‘‘half-breed’’? woman whom his loneliness 
and inability to cope with the multitudinous 
cares of western bachelordom led him to 
make her his wile. 

If we are for the time living the missionary’s 
life with him we must overlook: all roughness 
of home and food and speech and see only 
the hospitality which is omnipresent. And 
seeing only this we must be quicx to tell the 
latest news of current events and of local 
gossip, to enter heartily into a discussion of 
the problem of Chinese Inmugration and the 
Russo-Jananese war and when this debate is 
over our minds must muster ideas on cattle 
and horses, coal and copper, and again they 
nust turn to the grave question as to whether 
the nearest neighbour has really gone East for 
a wife. 

“ But,” you ask, ‘‘is this the minister’s 
work; this the use to which he puts his time 
and education?’? Even such it has to be, 
where personal influence counts for so much, 


where the minister’s visit to the home is the 
only glimpse of church-life possible for its 
inmates and he can only obtain an opportunity 
of giving this by first proving his interest 1n 
and knowledge of everyday: secular matters. 
The question of being ‘‘ all things to all men”’ 
is only solved by realizing that the aim in 
being thus congenial is that ‘‘ by all means he 
may save some.’ 

The sun which as we left the manse that 
morning had been hidden by the mountains 
towering on the East became apparent as we 
followed the winding trail up the steep hill- 
side. Its brightness cleared away the heavy 
mist, and almost with awe we looked down 
upon the peaceful valley with its swiftiy flow- 
ing river and sheltered homes and far across 
to where the hundreds of cattle grazed on the 
Opposite mountain slope. Backward into the 
mountains wound the = trail, now’ sharply 
curving to pass a narrow guleh head and then 
winding slowly around to avoid too precipitous 
ascents. 

No sign of humanity was there and in our 
uninitiated minds the wonder grew as to 
where was the congregation to work among. 
Far ahead a low roof appeared and the minister 
explained that here before us lay the Indian 
Reserve, among the people of which the Roman 
Catholic priest did faithful work. We passed 
lounging Indians with the Chinook salute. 
“Kiahowyah tilicum’? (Good-day friend) 
which elicited a more or less cordial reply. 

lor miles we followed our lonely trail en- 
livened only by views of wonderful loveliness 
as from time to time we emerged upon a com- 
mmanding shelf-land jutting out on the moun- 
tain side. At last turning a sharp curve a 
large, freshly-painted farm house came in view 
aud as we reached its door the smiling face of 
a young lady who ran out with eager hos- 
pitality to greet us made us know we had 
reached homelike quarters. As we entered 
the house the host and hostess welcomed us in 
their native German, which their similes easily 
interpreted for us. Spade : 

As we finished the dinner which awaited 
our arrival, other settlers began ‘to gather to 
welcome with eager gratitude this missionary 
who was to preach the first sermon heard by 
them in the years since they manfully began 
to here make homes for themselves. Of 
German Lutheran faith, they still adhere to 
their own church form of service and listen 
with reverent, almost strained attention to the 
serinon, with pleasure noting that the minister 
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has used his host’s German translation of the 
Bible from which to read his text. 

A short interval of perfect quiet followed 
the close of the service and then social chat 
commenced. In almost every sentence was 
some allusion to “home.” It might mean 
Germany, United States or Eastern Uanada, 
but it was uttered with the same tenderness 
by all as one by one they told of its churches 
and its friends as this. service has recalled 
them to mind. 

The missionary had ready sympathy ; home 
to him as to them meant a far different scene 
from this and yet as he joined in the talk each 
saw his willingness to forego his home for his 
work among them and instinctively they trust 
and are comforted. 

Almost hard it seemed to part with our new 
friends, but after cordial promises to repeat our 
visit and service we drove on up our mountain 
trail. Before the happy glow of friendship 
had died from our hearts and minds we 
arrived at a scene where the roughness attend- 
antupon B. C. life was too prominent for the 
romantic setting in which that life was lived. 
A. bachelor’s shack with its dusty floor, its 
stained cook-stove, its tin plates and cups on 
the rough tables, its bunk covered with heavy 
gray blankets; in their midst two men who 
greeted us with rough hospitality and with 
whom we taiked. Welcome for the messenger 
but none for his message! Not this time,”’ 
said the minister hopefully “but I must call 
there next time I come up.’ 

Miles more of beautiful scenery varied now 
by quiet lakes where wild duck abound, happy 
in their security from mankind—varied too by 
greetings and chat of woodmen who were 
getting logs in readiness for the portable saw 
mill soon to come. 

From here our trail became rougher, and 
more rocky and narrow uutil at last our 
patience was rewarded aitd we reached the 
cainp of the miners. Bachelor life again, but 
-systematized and made easier by Chinese ser- 
vanits who cooked if they did not clean, for 
the Chinese servants in a B. C. mining camp 
have principles adverse to this latter. 

The miners were soon found, and with what 
energy and enthusiasm they told of their 
progress. Tunnels had been made; tons of 
copper in hundreds have been removed. 

‘*But!” we asked, ‘‘ what are youto do with 
the copper when the railway is one hundred 
miles away ?”’ | 

“Oh, ves,’’ said the foreman, ‘‘ but we ex- 
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pect a branch to come in here aud this will be 
ready.’’ 

‘* How long have you worked ?”’ 

“Over four years,’ is his answer, and as 
we glance at the missionary we see a look 
which shows his application of these facts. 
‘‘ Four years’ hard work to get out copper to be 
transferred by a railway not yet begun and yet 
working not only steadily, but enthusiastically. 
How long then before I should tire waiting for 
results at working for souls!” 

Was it this thought that lent earnestness and 
clearness to his address to the boys and earned 
for him the hearty ‘‘you’re all right, conie 
again.” We think almost enviously of this 
informal service and nearly wish our eastern 
church services were more on thig plan. And 
yet was it the informality of an outdoor 
sermon to miners or was it that the lonely, 
hard life had developed strength of character 
and with it a hidden desire for guidance, or 
was it because in the missionary’s mind the 
thought would come that to some this would 
be his last chance to speak, for such is the 
danger in the wandering made necessary by 
the prospector’s work? 

But by this time we were hurrying our 
horses toward the ranch of one hundred 
thousand acres owned by a Cattle Co. at tie 


coast. As we go the missionary tells of a 
service at this ranch to which the miners 


drove one Sunday. As the minister started 
homeward a miner presented him with:a pair 
of fine grouse and seeing his hesitation at 
accepting assured him they would shoot plenty 
as they drove back. Evidently no thoughét of 
Sabbath breaking had occurred to him. 

The story is interrupted by our arrival at the 
ranch buildings all painted white and looking 
a miniature village with its store and black- 
smith shop, its storehouse and bunk-house (in 
the latter the men sleep) and lastly ‘*The House’’ 
at the door of which the genial manager of the 
ranch welcomes us and hurries us to supper. 

In the house a surprise awaits us. Acetylene 
gas lights up each room, and as we find later 
even the stables are thus illumined. 

Service in the bunk-house was much as that 
in the camp and then we sit and chat with the 
men of home while the missionary gives them 
a bundle of papers and magazines old and yet 
new to them. Most of the men see familiar 
faces in those magazines, and as thev recall old 
associations only that love of the West which 
seems a fascination can prevent them from 
longing to return. 
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Our next day’s trip was one filled with the 
pleasure of visiting at home after home as we 
reached each. At the most central one the 
service was held, but as we visited each indivi- 
dual home we saw that there must be the real 
field of battle—there must the social inter- 
course prove more effectual than many ser- 
mons—there is where the worth of the mission- 
ary must be decided and that of his, message 
valued accordingly. 

All sorts and conditions of homes, all kinds 
of men and women each of whom depends for 
spiritual teaching and practical religious 
example on our companion the missionary. 
What wonderful responsibility and again what 
vast opportunity. 

As we left the last ranch and our horses 
reached the homeward road they need no 
reminder to hasten, and soon we neared the 
village from which we set out three days pre- 
viously. 

At its entrance we met the pack-train with 
each horse having its load of freight strapped 
securely across its back. Behind these horses 
a couple of sullen looking Indians ride keeping 
guard over all and leading that wandering life 
which is their delight. 

But almost before we passed these the village 
lights twinkled before us and as in thought we 
saw the comfortable, even luxurious homes 
from whence they shone. We involuntarily 
exclaimed ‘‘ What a contrast is here!” 

But it is in this life of contrasts the Home 
Missionary lives; it is in this wide area with 
its scattered homes and people that his in- 
terests and work He, it is to give these widely 
differing characters that hope which helps all 
alike that he has left eastern civilization, 
culture and advantages. To him it is not 
sacrifice because with the responsibility comes 
the joy of opportunity. And in other similar 
fields do these responsibilities and opportun- 
ities await, in need, the strength of consecrated 
inanhood. 
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MISSION-FIELD OF GOLDEN AND VICINITY 
BY W. A. 


The valley of the Upper Columbia River 
constitutes the Eastern portion of Kamloops 
Presbytery, and the chief town of this district 
is Golden, where services have been held with 
more or less regularity ever since the time our 
missionaries, following up the construction of 
the Canadian Pacific Railroad in ’84 and fol- 
lowing years, ministered to the spiritual needs 
of the people. 
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The first congregational meeting held in the 
district was called together in the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad station of Donald on the 26th 
of September, 1886, and before the end of the 
year Rey. A. H. Cameron, now stationed at 
Barkerville, was appointed to take charge of 
the field. At Donald a church was built, and 
owing to the loyal support of the people there 
the building erected was a great credit to the 
congregation. 

In this town, then a railway divisional point. 
the Rey. Angus Robertson died in 1890, and 
his services as missionary are recorded on a 
marble tablet which was placed in position 
over the pulpit in the Donald Church by 
friends who prized his worth. 

Since Mr. Robertson’s time a great change 
has taken place. Owing to a rearrangement of 
divisional points on the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road Donald is now a deserted village ; its 
church has been re-erected in Field, and the 
manse, which was built in 1893 is now in 
Golden, having been sold for the princely sum 
of $100 to one of our residents. 

The first record of financial support for mis- 
sionary services in Golden is to be found in 
Rey. W. R. Ross’s report of the year ’93, 
when for twenty-six services the total con- 
tributions received amounted to $37.50. The 
year ’94 found things improving financially, 
and in ‘95 the Golden congregation agreed to 
raise the sum of $225. During the following 
year the present church was opened and 
shortly afterward the missionary in charge of 
Field, Palliser and Golden was stationed here. 

At present the church property is free from 
debt and various improvements have been 
made. The present membership is twenty. 
seven and the number of families in the con 
gregation twenty-two, the Sabbath School roll 
has a membership of thirty-five. A manse is 
likely to be built shortly. 

Field has also attained the dignity of having 
a vesident missionary, and at Windermere, at 
the headwaters of the Columbia River, we 
have a mission field which takes in all tne 
points along the river down to Galena, besides 
ininistering to the mining camps of the Win- 
dermere mining district. 

Uhe Columbia Valley contains rich farming 
and ranching districts, while in the confining 
mountain ranges there are mining camps. The 
principal industry of Go!den is lumbering, the 
Columbia River Lumber Company employing 
about two hundred men. . 


Golden, B.C., Feb. 28, 1904. 
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THE CARIBOO COUNTRY. 


BY REY. DUNCAN CAMPBELL. 


From Ashcroft on the main line of the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad, two hundred miles 
east of Vancouver, the Cariboo road runs north- 
ward two hundred and eighty-five miles to 
Barkerville. 

From the one hundred and fifty mile house 
on the main road a branch road runs eastward 
sixty miles to Quesnelle Forks and another 
road to the southeast thirty-five miles to the 
Horse Fly Mines. 

From Soda Creek another road runs west- 
ward one hundred miles through the Chilcotin 
country, one of the best grazing regions in the 
province. 

From Quesnelle mouth trails run northward 
to the Quimeca and Peace River mining coun- 
try to the Hudson’s Bay posts in the north and 
the telegraph line extends on to Dawson City ; 
and from Barkerville wagon roads and trails lead 
in almost every direction to mining camps. 

Over all this district is a scattered population 
of miners and ranchers, with a few business 
houses at the different centres. It would be 
hard to give an exact statement of the number 
of inhabitants, as this varies in different sea- 
sons. But some idea of the importance of the 
district may be formed from facts such as 
these. There are in the district about forty 
liquor licenses, eleven public schools ; it returns 
three members to the Provincial Parliament ; 
some seasons as many as seventy-fotr horse 
teams are said to be hauling freight up the 
road, and the government pays about $25,000 a 
year to carry the mail into this country. 

The principal centres of business and popula- 
tion are at Clinton, thirty-five miles from the 
railroad, at one hundred and fifty mile house ; 
at Soda Creek, over one hundred and sixty 
miles ; at. Quesnelle, two hundred and twenty 
miles; at Barkerville, the upper end of rhe 
road, and at Quesnelle Forks, sixty miles east- 
ward of the main road. 

The history of this region dates back to the 
fall of 1858 when a party of miners from Cali- 
fornia began their journey up the Fraser River 
in search of gold. Previously it had been the 
domain of the Indian and the Hudsoun’s Bay 
Company. In 1861 the rich gold diggings on 


Williams Creek, now Barkerville, were dis-. 


covered, and then followed one of the wildest 
rushes of the last century in search of wealth, 
perhaps greater than the well-known stampede 
to the Klondike. 
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The way was by trail from Fort Yale, three 
hundred and eighty miles into the interior of a 
remote and unknown country, and soon the 
whole country was alive with crowds going and 
coming, while at Barkerville there was a settle- 
ment of close on ten thousand people. It is 
reckoned that in a short time, out of a few 
miles of the Creek, close on $25,000,000 in gold 
was taken. The excitement was soon over, 
leaving a scattered population of miners and 
ranchers over the entire region. A wagon 
road was built from Yale and was completed in 
1865. Since the construction of the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad the teams start from Ashcrolt. 

Separated from the world for so long in the 
solitude of this scattered settlement Cariboo 
has produced a life all its own. There are 
many who have never been down the road 
since they went up in the early days. Fami- 
lies have grown up and are settled in life who 
have never been within sight of a railway. 
And no place can better illustrate the wisdom 
of the Church in trying to keep pace with 
settlement. 

Mr. Duff, whose name is seldom seen in the 
list of Presbyterian pioneers in British Colum- 
bia, undertook this remote and difficult work 
forty years ago. The Church in Canada was 
not then in touch with this western land. 
Home Mission grants were not so common as 
now, and when the rush and excitement 
passed away and the expense of living remained 
exceedingly high, this pioneer was compelled 
to withdraw. He settled in the County of 
Bruce, Ont., where he died a few years ago. 

For nearly thirty years the Presbyterian 
Church did nothing for the {life of this region. 
Other churches gave very irregular, or only 
occasional, services. Many years it amounted 
to ouly a couple of visits in a year. Con- 
sequently the life of the district took ona set 
with very little place for church or worship, 
and families know life only as it is found in 
this remote region. 

We need not speak of the faults or sins of the 
people. With contrary influences always active 
aud with human nature what it is, one ig sur- 
prised to find conditions as they are. All 
honour to the men and women who have been 
true to themselves and to better days! One 
meets devoted Christian life here which has 
come through all the trying experiences of 
these years. But many have failed. 

Nine years ago the Home Mission Committee 
decided to explore the land and see if there 
was not’ need for more decided work in this 
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long neglected country. A few people at 
Quesnelle mouth, who understood that a mis- 
slonary was to be sent in, undertook to erect a 
place of worship. Without urging and without 
aid from church funds, they built a neat, well- 
finished and beautiful church costing about 
$1,209, and hold it free of debt. And when 
the missionary went in a short time afterwards 
he fownd the church waiting him. 

Since that date the Presbytery of Kamloops 
has done its best to maintain services at all 
central points and to have the missionaries 
visit the scattered population as frequently as 
possible. Sometimes men are scarce, but with 
fair regularity a man is kept at Barkerville 
who holds service also at neighbouring camps. 
A man also works at Quesnelle and the sur- 
rounding country. Another Jabours at Clinton 
and along the road. In the suffmer when 
possible a man is stationed on the Cariboo road 
who visits also Quesnelle Forks and the Horse 
Fly section. 

At the present time the Presbyterian Church 
feels itself responsible for this entire country, 
and very little attention is paid to it by other 
denominations. This is no reflection on any 
other, as it is not possible from the nature of 
the settlement to follow up denominational 
divisions, and besides there is, perhaps, no 
section where there is less sectarian feeling. 
Whatever part of our work, therefore, may 
be neglected, the Cariboo, which has been 
neglected so long and which now is left almost 
entirely to us, ought to be supplied. 

This is essentially mission work and needs 
liberal support from the Hlome Mission funds, 
and will fora Jong time to come, perhaps fora 
veneration. Butif such regions are left uncared 
for it means not only a district without religious 
life and the loss of the large numbers of 
children everywhere found. 

Butit means also certain injury to the rest of 
the country, for there is not a part of the 
provinee to day where old Cariboo residents 
are not settled. The country is one and the 
life of the remotest parts returns again to all 
our towns and touches all our homes. If the 
Gospel of Christ be upheld in these quiet re- 
treats of the mountains, not only may many a 
soul find a Saviour but made mighty by the 
Spirit of God there may come forth noble men 
and women of whom the Church and the na- 
tion will be proud. 


Other men laboured and ye have ,entered 
into their labours. 
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EARLY DAYS IN SPALLUMCHEEN. 


BY REV. J. A. JAFFARY. 


In May, 1886, the writer then at Sault Ste. 
Marie received an appointment from tle Home 
Mission Committee to the Spallumcheen and 
Okanagan Valleys. After some preliminary 


arrangements, chief among which was—with 


out permission from the Committee—the en- 
gaging of an assistant who then and ever since 
has proven herself most devoted to the mis- 
sionary and the Church, he proceeded to 
British Columbia via the Northern Pacific 
Railroad. 

Most cordially was he received at Victoria 
by Revs. Donald Fraser and Robt. Jamieson, 
both since have gone home, and by Reys. 
Dunn and McCrae, veterans still active in 
British Columbia mission work, and later by 
Rey. John Chisholm, then of Nicola, now of 
Kemptville, Ont., who had previously paid a 
visit of exploration to Spallumcheen. 

On my first Sabbath in British Columbia 
(July 11) it was my sad privilege to speak from 
the pulpit at New Westminster recently made 
vacant by the death of my college-mate, Rev. 
J. S. McKay, after a brief devoted ministry. 

During that week, by boat from Kamloops, 
we arrived at our far-away Macedonia whither 
we had been called, but, unlike the Apostle, 
ere we left the deck we were welcomed to our 
work by that noble-hearted elder, A. L. For- 
tune, Esq, explorer, rancher, miner, mis- 
sionary. That first kindly reception by Mr. 
Fortune and his gentle wife was soon repeated 
by Messrs. Matheson, Steele, Lynn, Graham, 
Ellison, Wood and many others—noble men 
all—whose hands, and hearts, and homes were 
always opened in a roval way. 

During that aud the two succeeding years, by 
living in the saddle, services were given over 
the districts now covered by the congregations 
of Spallumcheen, Vernon, Kelowna and the 
mission stations of Grand Prairie and Lumby. 

Settlement was very thin; a neighbour at 
three miles was spoken of as ‘‘ near.” 
‘(Q’ Keefe’s field’’ impressed the missionary 
very forcibly when he rode six miles to reach 
the farther fence. Distances were long; it 
was calculated that the monthly itinerary some- 
times summed up over four hundred miles. 

The writer can recall often starting froin the 
isolated ‘‘manse’’ at daylight on a winter’s 
Sabbath, lunch in pocket and a small sack of 
oats behind the saddle. These the horse ate 
from the snow during the first service and the 
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missionary ate the lunch at some opportune 
moment when the speed was slackened on the 
trail to the second appointment. Then was 
apt the query of our late Superintendent : 
“*Would the man thaw the lunch or the lunch 
freeze the man?’ 

Glancing at my diary I notice that on my 
first Sabbath in the field services were held at 
Mr. Donald Graham’s for a congregation of 
eight, and at Mr. D. Matheson’s, where twelve 
persons were present. 

On the following Sabbath evening the first 
religious service ever lield at Enderby (then 
Lambly’s Landing) was conducted on the 
verandal: of Mr. Lambly’s house, it being 
more airy and comfortable there than indoors 
for the number who had assembled. 

The process of evolution at Enderby saw the 
congregation worshipping next in Mr. Lam- 
bly’s sitting-room, then in the hotel dining- 
room, afterward in a little church 18 x 24, and 
of late years in its present church home. 

Before the next Sabbath the missionary had 
discovered at Priest’s Valley (now Vernon, with 
its self-sustaining congregation) one person 
who had been a member of the Presbyterian 
Church, also a few adherents, and resolved to 
begin services in the schoolhouse there. 

Not once or twice on Sabbaths during the 
first year he counted more people carousing in 
the open bar-room than had attended public 
worship in the schoo], though the little build- 
ing was often well filled. 

Here on one occasion after the hotel man 
** had stuffed’’ the missionary to his satisfac 
tion with exciting and gruesome yarns of days 
gone by, he stoutly refused ‘payment of my bill, 
saying, ““Oh, we never charge ministers or 
fellow hotelkeepers !’’ 

It was also here that a doctor, who had vainly 
hoped to establish a good practice, declared his 
disgust to a correspondent of the Colonist in the 
words, ‘‘It is a beastly healthy climate.’ 

Trips were made to Grand Prairie monthly 
where service was attended by an average of 
twenty. Occasionally this point and Spallum- 
cheen were taken on the same Sabbath, in- 
volving a drive of thirty miles through the 
magnificent valley of the Salmon River. Less 
regularly services were given at ‘‘The Mis- 
sion,’’ and, when so, it was usual to drive to 
Vernon for the evening, a distance of thirty 
miles through one of nature’s vast picture gal- 
leries—in spring or summer beautiful beyond 
description. 

An interesting visit was made in the fall of 
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the second year by Mr. Fortune and myself to 
the next congregation—two days distant, two 
days’ ride (seventy miles) to baptize the child 
of Mr, Chisholm and to assist him at the 
Communion. 

In the spring of 1889 the writer accepted a 
call to Richmond in the Presbytery of New 
Westminster, and was succeeded in Spallum- 
cheen by Rev. J. K. Wright, B.D., and at 
Vernon by Rey. P. F. Langille, B.A. 

In looking back to early days in these 
beautiful valleys the writer feels thankful to 
have been permitted to lay the foundations. 
Gladly he acknowledges the faithful help so 
willingly given by the settlers in the various 
districts. Nearly all were beginners, yet they 
freely “did what they could,’ and the best of 
what they had was always ready for the mis- 
sionary and his wife. Accommodations night be 
limited, but the welcome never. In all the ex- 
periences and friendships of eighteen years in 
the West none are more dear or lasting than 
those gathered from these years in the Spallum- 
cheen and Okanagan Valleys, 
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THE WORK OF THE LADIES? AID. 
BY MISS ETHEL CRAW. 


Ladies’ Aid work in the West is confronted 
by many difficulties peculiar to Western social 
and economic conditions. It is a common 
saying that the West is more full of rush and 
“rustle” than the East, but this is especially 
true of the women. For them, there is no 
skilled household helper to lessen the work of 
the family, because such assistance is both ex- 
pensive and difficult to obtain. Therefore the 
whole burden generally falls on the home- 
maker’s own shoulders. 

It is true Chinese Jabour is available in most 
of our towns at from twenty to twenty-five 
dollars a month. But this is almost exclu- 
sively for cooking, and does not relieve the, 
busy mother of the care of her children. For! 
many of our women it is difficult to attend the 
Ladies’ Aid meetings unless the little ones come 
too. But the ill-repressed liveliness of the \ee 
ones during a long meeting quite devoid of 
interest to them is not conducive to attention’ 
on the part of the mother to the business in 
hand. 

Some are particularly accomplished in man- 
aging their little ones, for I knew one very 
successful teacher of the Infant class in the 
Sunday School who brought her baby with 
her from the time it was three months old! 
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All, alas! are not so fortunate in the art of 
discipline. 

If I may take our Vernon Auxiliary as an 
example of the work done generally by the 
women in this part of the Province, it will 
make the situation clearer. 

Our Aid has a very general usefulness and 
aims at assisting in promoting the spiritual and 
temporal interests of the Church in whatever 
way opportunity affords. The improvement of 
the church property has been its peculiar 
domain. Two years ago the exterior was 
painted, and last year the interior was thor- 
oughly cleaned, shades provided for the electric 
lights and a tablet with the order of services, 
etc., erected in front of the church. The social 
life of the church is fostered by tea-meetings 
and social gatherings from time to time. 
During the year a successful evening’s enter- 
tainment by a first-class elocutionist and a 
sacred concert were given under the auspices of 
the Aid. 

Another object of interest is the Hospital. 
The Vernon Hospital provides accommodation 
for the sick and injured of the whole Okan- 
agan Valley, and supplies a much felt need 
in case of illness and accident, especially for 
the many men who are alone in the West 
without home or family or friends near. 

At its institution the Hospital was given the 
regulation furnishings for one ward known as 
the Presbyterian Ward. A comfortable folding 
invalid’s chair was also donated. During the 
past year this ward was restocked with linen 
and china, and a number of additional com- 
forts provided for the sick by the ladies of our 
Aid. <A visiting committee is appointed every 
three months, who call on the ill and report 
any cases of need. 

Our meetings have been both pleasant and 
profitable. Though much of the time is neces- 
sarily devoted to business, this year we are 
adding to the monthly programme, a short 
paper or talk on a series of lives of great 
-preachers. We meet from house to house and 
after the business is disposed of, enjoy a social 
cup of tea together. 

Although the Society is not intended as a 
money-making institution, it stands well finan- 
~ cially, the Treasurer’s report showing a balance 
on hand of one hundred and twenty-two 
dollars at the end of 1903 for the work of the 


Society. 
oo 
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(Continued from Page 188). 
branch of the work also to Pointe-aux-Trem- 
bles. In 1870, when the Canada Presbyterian 
Church took up the work, he cast in his lot 
with them, and bas since trained many genera- 
tions of French students in the Presbyterian 
College, Montreal. 

The next stage of the work of French Evan- 
gelization came when the churches took up 
the work. The Church of Scotland had their 
own mission, which is still known as St. John’s 
Church, in Montreal since 1864, The Anglicans 
had their Sabrevois mission and later the 
Methodists their’ French Institute, in addition 
to the Baptist work at Grand Ligne. 

In 1859 Father Chiniquy was converted, and 


‘soon after he and six hundred of his people 


joined the Canadian Presbyterian Church. 

When the Presbyterian churches were united 
in 1875 the Board of French Evangelization 
was organized to carry on the work under the 
General Assembly. The French Canadian 
Missionary Society handed over its work to the 
different denominations and in 1880 our 
Church bought from it the Pointe-aux-Trem- 
bles schools. 

In 1875 a great blow was struck for freedom 
of speech in Montreal. Father Chiniquy was 
brought to the city in January of that year 
and laboured until March 25. There were 
many serious riots, but in the end the long- 
denied liberty was won, and several hundred 
converts added to the Church. In this fight 
for freedom the revered Principal MacVicar 
and his distinguished colleague Prof. Campbell 
were ever in the front, and for the splendid 
results achieved deserve a large share of the 
credit. 

The work is being pushed steadily forward 
from year to year. Colporteurs, teachers and 
missionaries are still being sent to all parts of 
the province. The bonds of Rome are surely 
loosening and the work of our faithful repre- 
sentatives has contributed largely to this result. 
Many well-equipped missionaries have gone 
forth to the work. Pointe-aux Trewbles, under 
the able direction of Rev. E. H. Brandt, is 
extending its work. Nothing is surer than 
this, that the Roman Catholic Church is losing 
its grip on many sections of the population. 
The question for us is, shall we bring the 
Gospel to them or allow them to drift into 
infidelity ? 

(Note.—Books consulted: Dr. Gregg’s History of the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada and Prof. Campbell’s 


aimirable booklet ‘‘ Concise History of French Canadian 
Protestantism.’’) 
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TOPIC FOR MARCH. 
PIONEER WORK IN QUEBEC. 
BY REV. GEO. C. PIDGEON. 


Protestantism in Quebec province has had 
three separate beginnings. The first settlers 
in the province were Huguenots, and their 
sufferings for the faith make a heroic chapter 
in the history of our religion. Next came the 
establishment of English Protestantism after 
the conquest. And in our own day we have 
the opening of French Evangelization. 


1. HUGUENOT SETTLEMENTS IN QUEBEC. 


These French Protestants had been griey- 
ously persecuted at home. Under Henry IV. 
of Navarre their sufferings were abated and 
many privileges were granted to them. Several 
Huguenots obtained from Henry valuable 
rights in his New World Dominions. 

The first of these was M. Chauvin (or 
Calvin) who, along with Pontgravé, received 
in 1599 the exclusive right of trafficking in 
furs, on condition of bringing out 500 colonists. 
These were settled in Tadoussac, but nearly all 
of them died of disease. 

The next expedition was led by De Monts, 
a more distinguished man, and was composed 
very largely of Huguenots. Some of his settle- 
ments were established in Acadia, others along 
the St. Lawrence. With him in 1604 came the 
celebrated Champlain, a zealous Catholic, who 
describes the disputes between the Roman 
Catholic and Protestant clergy. The assassina- 
tion of Henry IY. in 1610 robbed De Monts 
of his patron, and he retired from the Govern- 
ment of New France. 

In 1620 another Huguenot family, the De 
Caens, were placed at the head of the trade 
of New France, and in this position they 
exercised great power. They quarrelled with 
the Jesuit fathers who arrived in 1625, and 
even Champlain was involved in the strife. 

The troubles of the Protestants began in 1623, 
when the Duke of Ventadour, a bigoted Catho- 
lic, became Viceroy. Between him and the 
Huguenots there was great bitterness. Prof. 
Campbell says that the parties were about 
equally matched at this time. But in 1627 the 
charter of the De Caens was revoked and given 
to the company of One Hundred Associates. 
This company was pledged to ,bring out only 
Frenehinen and Roman Catholics, to allow no 


heretic in the country and to: provide for the 
support of three priests in each settlement. 

The progress of Catholicism was checked for 
a little by the surrender of Quebec in 1629 to 
the Kirks, but its restoration to France in 1632 
ended the Huguenots’ privileges. They pre- 
served their name and faith for many years in 
the face of great trials. Parkman speaks of 
them as being in Quebec in 1665. It is re- 
corded, too, that in I768 a Rev. M. Mont- 
mollin, a native of Switzerland, preached to. 
a small congregation of French Huguenots. in. 
Quebec city, and that these were not converts 
from Romanism, but were of the old Huguenot 
stock. One cannot but feel that some of these, 
at least, would be descendants. of the first 
settlers of Canada. 

II. THE ESTABLISHMENT OF ENGLISH PROTESTANT- 
ISM IN QUEBEC. 

This began immediately after the conquest.. 
At first the Protestants there were chiefly 
followers of the army, or disbanded soldiers, 
and General Murray describes them in un- 
favourable terms. But after regular church 
work began, their character improved. 

The first Presbyterian minister settled in the 
province was the Rev. Geo. Henry. He had 
been an army chaplain, and is said to have: 
been present when Quebec was captured. He: 
began his ministry in 1765.. At first services 
were held in an apartment assigned by the 
King’s representative in the Jesuit College. In 
1808 the King granted them a site for a church 
on St. Anne Street, Upper Town, and on Nov, 
30, 1810, the building was opened for public: 
worship, and became known as St. Andrew’s: 
Church. It at once became a rallying point 
for all Presbyterians arriving in Canada. 

Work in Montreal was begun by the Rev. 
John Bethune, a United Empire Loyalist. He 
held the first service there on March 12, 1876, 
and a congregation was at once organized. He 
remained only a year, however, and in 1790: 
the work was taken up by Rev. John Young. 

In 1792 a church was built on St. Gabriel 
Street, at a cost of €1,000, raised by voluntary 
subscription, chiefly in the city, although some 
help was received froin London. This church 
was opened Oct. 17, 1792,and was thus the first; 
Presbyterian Church built in Lower Canada. 

In 1793 the Presbytery of Montreal was: 
formed. It consisted probably of the Rev. 
Alexander Spark, of Quebec, who succeeded! 
Mr. Henry, the Rey. John Bethune, of Glen- 
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garry, and the Rey. John Young, of Montreal, 
with elders from their congregations. 

Much more hardship was endured by those 
who established our Church in the rural dis- 
tricts. 

In January, 1818, a licentiate of the Synod of 
Ulster, Joseph Johnston by name, was ordained 
in Cornwall, and in July 9 of the same year 
Hugh Kirkland was ordained in Lachine, a8 
ministers of these congregations. 

Another name of note is that of the Rev. 
Archibald Henderson, who was sent out about 
the same time by the Associate Synod of Scot- 


land. He received a grant of £100 yearly from 


the British Government and settled in the 
‘Seigniory of Argenteuil, with his headquarters 
in St. Andrews. 

This reception of the royal bounty prevented 
him for many years froin connecting himself 
with the Canadian Churcl, but in ecclesiastical 
isolation he carried on a great work for that 
‘district. -Scholarly, able and devoted, no man 
‘of our Church was more generally loved and 
esteemed. He was the only Presbyterian 
minister in that part of the country until 1833, 
when the Rev. Wm. Mair was settled in the 
townships of Chatham and Grenville. In a 
short time he had two substantial stone 
churches built there, but while this was being 
done he received little or no stipend. His was 
-a life of such self-denial as ministers are rarely 
now called to live. 

On Novy. 21, 1833, the Rev. Walter Roach 
was ordained to the pastoral charge of Beau- 
‘harnois, St. Louis and_Chateauguay. A report 
which he sent to Scotland soon after his 
‘appointment shews the large number of Pres- 
‘byterians who settled about that time in the 
Chateauguay valley and surrounding country. 
He wrote that within six miles of Huntingdon 
there were then no fewer than 200 families 
without a religious instructor, in Hemmingford 
1,557 inhabitants mostly Presbyterian. And 
so on, in Georgetown, Ormstown, Beechridge, 
‘etc., there were hundreds of families firmly 
attached to our Church. About the same time 
in Megantic, Leeds, Three Rivers, and at several 
points on the Ottawa there were many Presby- 
terian families in need of pastoral oversight. 

‘These statements shew how rapid was the 
expansion of our Church in the early thirties. 
There was a great work to do, and it was well 
done. The call was as loud then as that to the 
West is now, and the way it was responded to 
is an inspiration to the Church of to-day in her 
work of claiming this new country for Christ. 
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III. THE BEGINNING OF FRENCH EVANGELIZATION. 


The first effort to win back French Canada 
to Protestantism was put forth by the British 
Wesleyan Conference, which, in 1815, sent out 
the Rey. Jean de Putron to preach the Gospel 
in French in Quebec, and other places. He 
laboured until 1821. 

The next beginning was made by mission- 
aries from Switzerland. In 1834 the Rev. 
Henri Olivier and his wife established a small 
Baptist Church in Montreal. The climate 
compelled them to leave in a year, but their 
work was taken up by Madame Feller and Mr. 
Louis Roussy, who in 1836 founded the Grand 
Ligne mission. 

As early as 1836 the Bible Society began the 
distribution of the Scriptures among the 
French and Mr. P. V. Hibbard was appointed 
Colporteur for the French Canadian parishes. 
The agent of this Society in 1839 was the Rey. 
James Thomson, who was mainly instrumental 
in forming the French Canadian Missionary 
Society. This was undenominational, but in 
its support Presbyterians had the leading place. 
The management succeeded in bringing out 
such well-known workers as M. and Madame 
D. Amaron, Rev. J. E. Tanner, and his wife, 
M. Chevallez, M. J. Vessot and _ several 
others. 

They worked along various lines. First and 
ever the most important was the preaching of 
the Gospel. . Then the colporteur was in- 
valuable both in breaking new ground, and in 
cultivating fields already open. This work was 
begun by Messrs. Amaron, Vessot and Che- 
vallez, and has extended over all French 
Canada. 

The value of the mission school was also 
recognized. In 1840 Mme. Amaron opened a 
mission school at Belle Riviére. In 1846 the 
boys’ school at Pointe-aux-Trembles was 
opened, and placed under the care of Messrs. 
Tanner and Vernier. . 

The girls’ school, founded by Mme. Tanner 
at Montreal in 1846, was also transferred the 
following year to Pointe-aux-Trembles. Here 
large numbers of French Canadian Roman 
Catholics have been trained, many of whom 
have been converted to envangelical Chris- 
tianity. 

The training of missionaries was also carried 
on. This was begun by the Rey. P. Wolff in 
1852. In 1867 the Society secured Rev. D. 
Coussirat of Montauban, and transferred this 
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by the donors, Avonton........ Biralel ised OEE O 
Carlingford, ........ So.) gS EE, 
Per Rev. C H Vessot.,.116 10}Olds ... HEnGChoO mel 
PACLY OL aime y icyou eee ...316 |RevGR Lang. AOODOS Ae 
Dunwich, Duffs....... . 83 52/Fesserton ..... «.- cage anes 
Friend, Cornwail |... 1140 Harrington .... --120 90 
Laneaster, St And..... 107 98)/Church Point. N B.. 2 
Sarnia, St "And. ...464.638 28/T wo ladies. . Ay ees tie Eats 
Brookfield 88 ..... +s. 3 20(/Millbrook «....s.)-.004 33 
WSOP Cheer rire bre |Gordonvillese.s:.ccn.s 4-10 
Meaford, Erskine .... "108 70|Rev -las Barber....... 7 45 
Wolseley . .eoesse. 1 60/Sherbrooke, St And ... 37 
Sarnia, St Pauls. ..... 40 49/Van, St Andes eto 150 
Rev J. A. Carmichael 12 Wakusp a etoete toate sane 28 
MMOrnINgSide ise sae peas Revs Glassford..... 7 Ad 
Napier, ot And.. . 81 90|Brantford, Alexandra’.122 
JONATA Ap OGaE: 25 Hemmingtord, OUC reer 4 69 
a oe eee om nT £2 OU uthant 20... 33 30 
FOriblinwebewss: ©. cccocee FD)6E | Rev Wm. Far quharson 15 
FINOEtTA WA 6 5. 02 ccicey es L207 MGHOLEStSS menidae cone 
Gravenhurst ss...... .» 25 43|/New Carlisle, ete ..... 4 
DEQICAY ISS We losses. cae oS Grou Glensandiieldy es ..cs. OU 
ae Wet Sa niaons PaAMIEDEIO GOs. da ccactess SO DU 
Roselands:s.aa ¢seseen Oo Winslow. . nies 
Schreiber ..... 20 Rev J B Hamilton.. : 15 
St Catherine Ist....... DATE 2b  JOMStTCL. .cemenctlscles Melo 
Rev R MeMillan,...... Gime LUANDA WES act weter sc ss 200 
Mrs M E Heron...... 00 Montreal, W M §8....3,000 
JECTED IES) aan oh sins 710 07'Cote des Neiges BSscnide 16 16 
St Vincent, Kx.... ... 3 82|/Mont, Wmster ss...... 5D 
REVO Sy UOLd ee eae . 6 Mont, Crescentss...... 252 
Union Point, etc...... 3l OMNSLOWABSar- sate. cote ee Onl. 
ILLUS, Wise ce eects eoun (JASiGilles.. ose eccee e125 
Rev Dr McTavish ..... ee 70|Valeartier ,....,... nies B74 
MOT RCWINESO. see cave eee 3 10/Tor, St Johns ss....... 70 
Wiellandiiicstene econ. 36 30 Claude So esi erOORGO 
AMAndalen ie ae seis 60 40/Rev N D Keith, ee ices Ribe aD 
Van Ist'ce......6« ae Te 100 Torys t And, SSipeereestac 
OVvonoyCensaadccn cee Hee ath Mt Brydges, StAnd,. 
Robert Kilgour...,.... 75 |Wpg, Knox eeueae 5 a 18 80 
Whpg, St And ce.,.... a0 Pman VETS, Kerimeaina gs celeste 
URW) datoeaceO Hoar yale Rev. Jos Hogg ..... 8 
Orilliakcescc.< RP . lu Hillsdale, St ‘And... 50 
Drumbo, Willis......, 75 58)/Atlin, B Clana Feb ee 46 
Suthwyn, etc......... . 13 |Wpg, St Giles.. 137 
PORGWDOVEIN ees ae ate 60 90/Rylstone. . - 48 © 
Sudbury, St And ..... 43 95|/Mont, StJohns........ 50 
Newtonville ....... ... 8 62}Per Rev Dr Amaron.. .462 41 
Eden Mills ss .,...-.-. 15 Ottawa, St And ....... 30 


Gananoque, St And. ..220 55|Bathurst. Sherbrooke.. 62 50 
Billings Bridge...... . 96 89/Dr RP Ninos Pole DOO 
Mondon; Chale cases. lo WHMS. Anse apiite) 
OPC OOKES Ei \siestinsrssatche 1509 75}N Wmster Ist. a lil 
Rev John Rennie... ... 5 Mt Pleasant ss........ 10 
Markham, St Johns... 5 25)Rockwood.............. 5 85 
Streetsville. 4..0 520 251 45/Tor, College St be.. 27 70 
Per A Gandier....,.... 610/Tor, Old St And..... ", 600 
Maggie M Calder...... 17 ,Tor, St Pauls........... 35 
Hergus, Wlelaiaetr. se ., 1 63/Bra IO VOT domicile Shoal 
Dr J F McLaren. .»» 6 10/Oak Lake, St Dav...... 72 40 
GSO X aa: «ech as oegveteem 1A( Madoc, St Peters...+., 180 
Innerkip.. SOOOUL OL seats ae Quebee, Claires sora itso tha 
HA @DOLO.\ veces vaveeas st 4o Rounthwaite ...,.....- 141 
Strathcona, 2... sees to GOhain Lake: 2.) ise0... (5) 20 
Rev James tia 5 Grand Metis... Siieneceder LO 
W A MacWilliam.. 5 Belmont ss. 21 
Egremont.... ..... Sede Cochrane ..., San Ll 
Rev Dr Herdman...... 5 60|Per J A. Claxton...... 8 
Parry Sd,St And.....,. 15 75|/Roland, Myrtle.. 20 
Nelson, Man ss ....... 160|Dawn ... verre 
Lancaster, Kxce...... 5 Rev D MacRae........ 
Melita te tonne ech tents 47 |Orangeville, Pres... “at 56 
Ham, Contralatcee- 623 79/H B Woodrow.... .... 600 
Rev John Griffith. .....135 |Otta, St Pauls wg.. mt 
Was Leslie: coi. ahee e195 Carleton mbi+eeere. 2 
Rev Jas Patterson.,.., 12 Richmond. . Ba iset. me OMe 
Nelson, St Pauls ..... 7  |Kingston, Chal ....... 366 
Prof Scrimger cecesseee 2 90/Fort Coulonge YPS. boos: 18 
Rates Honan miss’ries.147 60|for, Clare yps.. need 
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Drummond Hi)lss..... 12 16 
Merrickville, Jas .,... 22 
Rev A O MacRae...... 77 
MAULOE WAY J. 00s cacy. c OD 
Battleford .., ........°18 
Wanbuno ¢e...... «++. 10 02 
SORE Ae ST ee sae ettl=98 
Wnpg,St Ste .........506 72 
Mont, St Pauls ss..... 50 
Three Kivers. ,,...... 10 
Windsor Mills......... 19 
JaGleen kweli Ade sennor .. 12 60 
Ibanrvontssis yao, selticnieie'n 3 65 
TaitsiCorners s-.oe a. 28 
MacGregor Man....... 78 
Rev Alex McDonald... 6 
Eramosa first ........ 56 75 
WERE OE WHI fc uel anre cw 49 35 
Coboconk whms...... A aa) 
SONI Sa A de detec te ao 
Tor, Erskine: ........-728 42 
SSPERS KG Mioearele to 
ney ites HEXVy DSRhe MD 
Welwylltescasuatiie.s 0 
Tor, St JasSq ypg ... 11 83 
Mr,.Mrs Mortimer Clark€25 
Isabella McCulloch ... 5 
Guelph, Home Miss boxi25 
St Aidens, B C ss...... 3 70 
Round Lake.. “La 
Rev David Flemming . 13 60 
Miss J. Goodfellow, 
Boltomaecsss scene 00 
GOLLIO pe yie eshte 43 89 
Avonbank 88 ........ Aa) 
Per Jas A Anderson... 6 10 
Galedoiuia nesnee se 45 


Brookiinneieeccias aetna Lob 
Pembroke, Cal..... ee oe 60 
Athelstan Ce.........5. 
LYNGCMGR aaeacee Apacs re 20 
Mors, COLUSsiye we sence 117 35 
Herdman’s Bridge ce., 13 
(CFAMEDIG MOL aera ae 30 

EK KSt Marys ce. . 18 00 
Lachine, St Andce.... 5 
SCOtStOWDn went eee s oh 37 
Borestiiec si \ss pees 91 1S 
Ventnor, C EH S 6) I 
Mar earet Chae Pee 3 
Beachburg Hoek sin vectees 228 70° 
Fereus St And ., 50. th es 
Winlaw Dias eels tee LOUDON 
Kintyre yphms... de 
Rothsay. . “ vesltO 
Mountain City, etewe seit 


‘* Friend,’ Hrbr Grace 10 


Hensall, YPS. Seis wai beers 28 6%: 
Utica ss’; haat d sare pe nate OOM 
Kintore..,,.. Seoeh lige tals 89 
IND DUIS 3 wa ete nbacie tices 5 

St Thomas, Alma...,, 39 
Chesterville,...,. cota OF 
Ottare Banloessew sere 20 
Mont, Taylorin.; 59 ):10 
MacCrimmon ss. ..... 24: 
Manitowaning.. , 39 
Rev GC Heine...... 


7 
Kalderson, Drumm’d.,.125 


Berlin, St And........344 25 
MrsJohn GMacfarland 10 
Rev D J Scott? ...4.... 8 90 
Cottonwood, etc....... 1 
Robert Harvie.. . 50 
Valleyficld ss ......... 25 
Rev W R. McKay ain 70 61 
lame Kon Oxe YypShere sete 38 
St Lambert, Que reset 0 
Per Geo Grimson..,.... 85 00 
Blyth ce..... de onic , 25 
Per Wm J Booth.... thy) 
Josephine Byers...... 25 
Owen Sd Div St.......558 
FLAIMIO LAY en eeeets ctelers 169 50 
IA DOrarde tas siaae « fect oe 00 
Palmerston, Kx yasa<c 10 50 
Banfi, Canmore EIS AGIC 17 00 
Ham, ‘Central ........ 250 
Kincardine, Kx ss.... 50 
Pender, Gal Islands,ete 4 60 
Daniel McMichael ...... 5 
Rev Walter Moffat..... 8 
Meaford, Erskine ss... 4 83 
Bury’s Green, St John 3 G0 
Shakespeare. ....5...% 92 35 
New W’mster .......- 63 
Cranbrook, Kx ce..,,. 25 
NORE SASKE.. 2 5 ta tecle es 44 
Van, StJohns ........ 245 26 
wo We SSuaaees 62 50 
Ham, Knox.... ....%..930 50 
PAS EITTOICey .. ae Peel bG 
Colquhoun ss f 21 
Mont, American ss. 10 
Mr, Mis A MacDougall, 200 
Hon E {1 Bronson, .. 600 
Thos © Keefer.. .- 100 
Rev TG Thomson. . Per Oree ak lis) 
Mille Isles .. wv... 50.5. 8 25 
MacGregor ss. 20 
Tor. Old St Audi weak 710 32 
Haina REskIm@s anes ide < 101 50 
Rev Jobn McDougall. F, 
Per And Russell. ..... 1 70 
Peterboyxo, St Pauls..1 "008 72 
6 4b E 750 
IBIGKE CO. oc cuss velses 3 
St Helens ypbe...-.... 10 
St Helens, Ont .....-.290 
Lower Stewiacke...... 3 
Bishops Mills..... ws eee ODD 40 
PROXLOUC a eeeiate aTaicaeeZ OED, 
St Cather. Haynes. ... 63 43 
Yor, Bloor 88........+. 396 27 


Chesterville |. .’..... 15 
Ch Scotland, Col Gom. ae 58 
Caledonia, N San ee 
‘Anon. Hopewell. : 18 25> 
WHMS. are sesoU0 
Miss Me Millan. UN Bee rue! 3 
Rev J RS Burnett..... 14. 
Dornoch yps ss. 1 
RAPLGUCIL Yee he se Meroe 23 
St Cath, Haynes 8S .,. 37 40 
Drummond DEHN BE Aare 15 
Key W P Adam........ 14 90 
SING y ton settee aelerets 81 05 
Valleyview, Tant...... 29 
CoODOULr OM Rne esc vers 168 
Dr John Campbell...,, 12 
Jelly MOEN A Rie 20 
J EMOLED OU Gane dingo os 4 
Miss C A Gunn.,,..... 60 
Dunwich Chal. ........ 3 1% 
Rev J S Henderson.... 25 
D. Cameron ;... 3 
Stratford, St ‘And.. a eies 8 
Guelph, St And....... 350 80 
Rev 8 Acheson. aaeiae 19 25. 
Sunbury,Sand h’l.,,,. 16 25. 
StiGeCOLree Cen weaussciun 3 75 
Cornwall, St Johns....153 
VOM eLaylOVer ve caves 9) 
Cheltenham, etc. 249 
E sex .. 1 50: 
Kingston, Cook’s. Bi ey 26 
Rev “Dr D Paterson, , 5 
Port Frances. ....... te 10 
DdarS tarkieec vance nightie pOrOU! 
North? Bay san Sas ..-J3al 45 
DorpstiGilestss.. Pei eey 34 
Be es ace 84 65 
Elgin, Man.. 60 
Miami, Chal. A eeoa tarasnete 76 30 
AM Boosey... bins. wal) 
Rev J D Morri ison. i alatets 9) 
Indian Head...... te O) 2b: 
Dunnville, Knox.,..... 138 80 
Mosa Burns vie 189 
Van, StAndce ....... 98 60 
Wpg, St Giles ce...... 70 
N Portal, HrIeNaHe ese Ls 
Lower Litchfield...... 5 30 
Wi son River, ]laid,.,, 10 
Manorss ,... 9 
Beulah, Ind Reserve., 26 5D 
Blackstock ss Saitloislele’e 2 
teh bachesn so css cee .. 8 65 
Clear Springs. .... 8 30 
Strathroy, St And. .,.252 65 


Peterboro.StPass ,..300 64 


Otta, St Neken poe eters 5 
Bishopsgate....... +++) 28 
Pleming .......0e+e9- 6. 


- 
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Prof Ballantyne... ..... 14 35/J L Blaikie ........... 59 Medicine Hat ss....... 4 Finch gs....... deocvecns OO f 
‘Tor, Wmnster.........100 |Two friends... .... 4650] Mont, Erskine juv miss Revd EVScott..o. cscs lOrD0Mme j 
‘Greenwood. avatars inte fe ntarera Homa Per Rev S J Taylor.. i 50 SOCTRaRet sete ere oe hoe Lindsay St ‘And... vee 698 5T 
ANorvial Gee. os ae wate (206 53/|A D’ McCailum........ Mont, Calyinge yeas 195 Nassagaweya ......... 48 58 
Parkhill. .....seceeeees 22 50} Windsor, St And...... 790 50 | Hartney ae ..159 05|Rev W W Craw......-. 2 
Crawford.......+...... 40 26) Bristol, Que Me cts rete tie 5 Calgary Knox menesiseoo 100) LLOEN DY Apee aera eee » 24525 5 
Leeburn.. + le amp NNO PORTS tale. Sie u) jac 70 Tarbolton\ ...%'.. .. eee 14 50)/Mrs Wm Colquhoun... 10 f 
Goderich, ‘Union.. mits) Lor, St Hnvch’s .85..0329 Grande Meére:......... 15 |Mrs John Maclaren... .100 ; 
‘Ken Urquhart. . re . 270 Tor, Erskine be, .......75 | | Goldsmith,...... ..... 18°75/Pleasant Valley....:.. 8 25 : 
PVLOGNOY SS) Mrinsiasi seer 18 od CO LWiickast. Ma heey 100 Brownlea,...¢sceseeee> 10 Maisonneuve §8,...... 21 
Dryden ss....... eEncs 15 Esquesing, Union, ais cca (U5) Prince ... discedeces 04:8) Lor, St Jassie ences ate 47 , 
Princeton... ...- 50 50/Thos Kinnear..... eee Russell Man........... 104 15/E Zorra, Burns7. ce 14 ‘ 
Tor, Old St And....... ..357 60| Komoka ite eiveltleets Beamer Ottawa Bank ss. .. 56 09|Whitewater,.... .. ote le 
Duncan Stewart....... 120°. JT A Dawes. ..0.ce0resL00 SAA OM, tee aeieeio erate 10) Gravenhurst--..2...020 L20s0 
‘Ravenswood......... sD BriOmd horse nace ect oe 5 Cadurciste. snes weenavei 38 |Markham St And ,.... 21 . 
Roseisle ......... -..-. 26 75|Holland Centre, etc., 20 25) Fairmount.... .... sce Se © |BASSWOOG cc -ieeeaceioo ; 
Collingwood,.... so eepeo me i Wineardine, KxX'S8e) nla) o Sle OLMMOIUEVET Stier. Sew Bells Cors etc......... 54 
Beaverdale...., eel 2h20 | DUNSANnOn SS Wee ere Minnedosa Sere: MOON San 31 Muldoon, 3 vovedd 
Wookstock, Kx.,.,....1,047 24)St Thomas, Kx ....... 625 Qi Doverk 0s serosa a mn eine 219 Mellraith, . 1170 
Ponoka une -cr seer nets: 15 60) Woodstock Chal. -+...261 | Oshawa &8............. 26 |Stewarton............ "175 25 
Arrow River........... 8 |Per Alex Shepherd... 1 93, Gladstone ... ee PO0O Me | Kildonan,) desea 
Carberry, Kx...... econo ROSS Plaine eee. men te Airlie, and Blackbank. 91 55|Paris............ ° «vee .398 85 . 
Lamerton.........., Fe Dr C A Webster...... 25 Mr and Mrs J B Hen- Shell brook@ievsas sent 3 
Sapperton Kx.. ieee 80740) Vernon: as 7% 2a.66, 0% 25 derson oe: , English River, ,,.0es 22 
Mission City .......... 11 Ham, MecNab...... ve, 875 Chathan Tp Chal ..12. 34 |Valeartier’ ete.) 117: 22 
MacLeod, Alta........ 45 40/New Wmaster Wrest) 23 66 60H) Carlow. ovr cosines. sretsee 7 60/Farnham ... 6 65 
Brantford, Zion.....1, ae 27|Tor, Covenant...... eRTeSOs UL bos Wilsons eel. airs MO Gilchrist Guth’ lad ‘aid 10 
Kingston, Zion. Hig Dominion Citycry eras Huntingdonse. ts oo. .oll Winchester, St Pauls.. 92 28 
M A Bor thw 1ele Gane 3 Vind emvae ter sere, eer Seb a TY ROSS eae. SEE Gat 500 Joseph Henderson... 100 
Westmount, St And...990 |Nanaimo........ ees Oak Bluth?s../ 2.5 been PD SY uile a ae 
Otta, Bank.. revel 41/Glenallan, Kx......... Oras IS taLpucketvss sc. SAIS AL be ce) “ Friend ” ‘Watford., 
Rey W G Wallace.. 5 80|Hollin, Ouhiseecd eteeet26 Obi (GUel Pl KMOX 66s sete 44S ot Beverly)". 0. sscuscsee vs * 30 
Ingersoll, St Pa....... 80 DiGi Munro ee ence TPAD) Eayeaus lich eee weetemtorete aii Valens ss_. sate aes 
Otta, Erskine. . .. 33 Per RevC H Vessot.. pe Saltfleet, Cheyne.... . 47 50|Brantfd Far’ gdn et arer oO 
Mont, St J Baptist. 3 |Maple Creek...,.......; Grafton... sscvececeses.146. |Churchill,...... sevens 212 
Brussels, Mel ......... SOO MANGO ree octane ces Sree 13 Oalkdale.cyse..e Sewrethiteme (260) evimedochwesns oecreateiens 62 
Rev F McCuaig....... 5 Lake Megantic........ 6 Minnedosa Kx..,.....- 380) | CLES Well Gee sieve cneees 14 
Kemptville 2.030.000 16550) Pilot. Midi Ww hase 142 Allee Petawa. .2..«208143 e7Glenallan Kae a PEL SAS 
‘Cornwall, Redeemer... 4 Minnedosa Pres..,.... 11 30| RevJI A pera ooo 4420| Book towne wees A ete (o}5) 
W Puslineh, hex 3.op. |Per Agent Hx ..459.02,176 28] Wi Brant. ae NS Ves NLOmtOnM eens Aes ec 11 50 
Port Hope firstyas, . 36 |Newdale lad aid..... 55) 8 Pleas Valley. Piicenes etd OnOU ape aftr ehdtahatetetenerete - 20 
(Brooksdale ss Riven 85 43;Ham. Erskine, ,.2..... 64 50} Osgoode Line.......... Mal Rev J L Campbell.... 15 15 
EN'GWDULY) cisciseetmactes ce (OCU) DUMDALT. vas cise cldtieriee eee cl abo Hallville : au ensue LS Williamsford..,....... 1 84 
‘Tor, St Marks. . Ro E Gloucester........ Nae 53 PHicevill@ tessa nu eeeee. Wticae gota sce oad. 
Whitby, St And . a. 189% sEanoverse 2a: eee Sib) Mssex be clne cao eee ialketield’ cue veaeees 139 30 
Hs eeetsheb Flight Waeweesee nen ele hod. Ey Oxford. . wee sunaarOD Fredericton St Pauls.. 12 
‘Deseronto, W Tait 2 BeGtOl vitae econ -» 95 06 Starthelair.. An AR craters 87 25| Beechwood ergs’ ..120 20 
WGETIEMIUTISW Cares cie were 31 FOlJas Gralianrsece. ye .- 110) Verschoyle.. 2.7. 46.501 Wialten, Duiisi.... secre 
‘Mont Annex 8s........ 28:21 1Orville 680 !20 02 .deie wee klOF | Rey J Campbell. senret 14 63 Kinburn .. .... Soteebehets 19 
UCC my iecisisietete a ae 5 OC AiO dines sieantie 10 Brussels Mele crrgare ae 113 30\|— MeMullan........ mee dy 
Ward nalyy waniieectiac a 23 75|Parkdaleete .......... 16 Rev Jas Mcllroy...... 8 30/\Creemore ....... 5 ca aeceN 55 50 
Neepawa mb....... welcome |Glenele Dp Js ums eer 25. 38 |S Andn?? Syria.diisws.D0' 1) Waldemar ssi care, oe 9 
WOM VilLKIOn on. aocete oe wen 0 Gh LUUNCHOUSE endo iee oe 24 Hintonburgh .....%..- 2 | |Teeswater, Hnox...7;. 182 
London, King...... eee (0 FO|Glenmorris .... Maree MaArSbOrOn.c- cece . 62 35|Wallacebg & Cal,..... 73 55 
Mont, Stanley ce...... 15 Mrs A Boulter,........ 250 Dutchfield ete..... Sicoeme Ot BPALYilis Knox SP tees 030 6 58 
DEVOUT TOMS oie. chet eit eLOD Medicine Hat....... eenOO 7D LOL: VWISTEL DC aeiteretrs ..2 48 59|Goderich Tp Union., 2 
Prescott...... vere S ATG 25 sabia Meee 222 9.105 | Stratford, Kx eee eees 2068] London’ st Ande. se. 2 Boe 22 
MC OTINORK Pare ore ots lelentios 25 Kenyon... veces enseAT8 60 | King, St Pauls......... 38 Copper Cliff... : 
GHONTOL iimieis ie wiereiy wie eee TT ood Lather a0 leva rgae nay BQ) LAsK ay: cs ysis ss ae sees FO 20) Westport ss....eersee Vs “5 50 
Richmond.......,.+++-180 20/Rev A B Dobson....... 6 10 | King 11th [Line,......+6!27 60|Swift Current, 6esces 5 
MacGregor yemg.. mies PLO Esquesing, Boston.. 8 50 | Miss Crooks, fr iend ... 15 WMustawasis..........-. 38 
SNIVET VIL G wenkisccsire ee 5 MN TEACersvAlle scan eens : 20 Tor, Wunster Oe Brcd 1195 Leamington... NT ee 
Merritton Jad aid...... 15 (Rob’t Kilgour......... 10 Goderich Knox........78+4 36| fordwich. . Me teotod 
Per RevSJ Taylor. .. 22 '!Nottawa.............. eng Waterdown s8......... 7 |Harrowsmith ete...... 60 60 
SV AEVIAc Gk ta SER ROC ROL Duntroon....... Oo Flos Kn0x......e. Pye 26020 OSiMVIOR cle 3 


MOTOS USSOML en ene clei 32 
‘Shakespeare SS....-.00. 10 
Chambly, Qwe....,.... 10 


W Nottawasaga........ 35 Deer Park....... areiets 120 90 Richards Landg ‘etc. " 32 05 
Burnbrae.ss)s),..:.-.. 6 60i|- Rat Portage... seks 112 .so}Otta, Glebe... aa tetiee 95 15 
Mont, Inox s8. 0.57.5... 110 Ottawa, Knoxss....... | J R Coleman..... SAGs ihe 


Mie, St. And iss ic. Gar O V4 Allistomyey tessa wee DS Fi RIdSCLOWND veld: bree re LOO ay eV ONSNOS 20, c i gies ef 20ya. 
AVONDADKe.c sis wcleve seis « 73,44) Penetang voce. dec ets so 52 IA Shi uirnl yy teh, festeenrse ee. Oro Esson Ch.......... 6 
Aah Hep ..coseee 30. |Simcoe, St Pauls ..., 263 13] Gray Ch .............. 22 (Stratford Si Andie he 142 
Alex R Goldie. miadelstasts ete 250 Wakefield, Masham,,,.36 5) | Severn Bridge...... wo 44 Markham StJohns.... 64 75 
‘Cornwall, Redeemer... 5 Ham? St Paulse.. ...: 858 Mont. St Giles.........354 Escuminac..... Anes 2 
DPUMNALK pi eicieues es ESE 5  |Uptergrove....... Agr (el HACEOMISS, Sass tee LONER INANE Re eree Sh euteee 
BY ULOLIA | 5. emi atetm cist tiers 16 21/Plumas ss. soveseee 220] Neepawa Knox ce.,...115 |New Glasgow....... Bay ia: 
Sturgeon Falls (ante 78 25|S Gloucester Beebe a. 5 S G:Catlialexesncnte amen: 409 |‘* Ebenezer ..... ees 
Delaware, St And..... 30 '|Niagara, St And S8.... 16 28 Meaford Ersk’n. .. 5 {Beckwith Knox..... Ag As) 
Jlam Central. cto aycleistave G45 Que, Chale tare ce Rteleet sol) Wpeg, Augustine... ..e458 25|Tweed St And...... - 36°20 
“Portneufss. veeees ‘1 50(/Knox Col. jiegis fees.. 21 Granton, vate eth 44a Ml INIMA DIC. 5 rcs ae onitenteemoouee 
Wingham.. ..305°75|Rev WinMacWilliam., 9 60 Cranbrook Kx. a alee eet NO Longlaketon....e..-++- 22 
«Carleton Pl, “St And.. 5820 -Os|'WeliwyDe iss tonnes PEE WD, Tottenham...... 62 220) Hilo ys ee sorte ide LORD: 
senator Vidal.. <cawle cette GIN eCAdy.SS ieee Roles one eo Wpg, St Giles ss...... 25 |Miss Inglis..... woniviclateremel 
Strathcona .ivecs weet 45|Oakville Man... eerie tLO AMTTICTIC Re Aen rieterets 35 |Alliston ce. el 
IStrathona Ke sens '801 06 |Cazaville . AS COSA oh Cedar Grove.......0e . 72 15|Rev J B Edmundson... 10 
‘Rev M W McLean..... 50 50|Scotstown....... pene 1 Fy Rev SS Burns......... 10 |Mille Islesetc..,....... 110 
Palmerston .....-0++.. 50 Gamebridge.. Sonik) W Huntingdon... .... 33 Proof Wine ss. santas gaeenee be 
“Norwich .............. 66 |Hagersville Ce. sta/eeierseloMes Stirling... ..eeee- 61 00/Auburn.. Princes oh 
‘Guelph, Pres..... . 84 39) Inwood ce. Sar 5 Mrs Helen ‘Burnet.... 35  |Smith’s Billlewehca nee 
‘Dunwich Chal yphms.. 30 | Milan , Hampden wms.. 95 Rev D R Drummond.. 8 30/St Thomas Alma St... 38 50 
W. A. Chase <r sbsd 250 {Ottawa Kx Ut aesteta red), Crowstand Ind Miss... 83 25|Thames Road........-. 71 30 
Dalhousie..ete...,-.)....50 |Tor. Chinese. ...2.. seus fa0 Reth+sda . ..e...ee6. 58 [Kirkton ... w+. eee 34 
MDundee,.Zion,....... ..125  lAlberni, Industrial.,,, 9 05' Finchce...........e.... 15 |Friend Barrie..:....... 3 
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‘Plum Creek ss..... ... 16 
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Martintown St And... "104 10 | Atikokan, Mine Cen.. . 10 
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Price 50 cents to individual addresses. 
In parcels of five and upwards, toone address, 25 cents. 


The Average Issue 
for the Last Twelve Months was 


51,125. 


The Largest Circulation in Canada 
of all Publications in English, except one Great Daily 
and its Weekly edition, 


It is also the cheapest for the amount of good read- 
ing matter given. It costs more than its price, so that 
subscribers get full value and more. 


HOW TO CIRCULATE IT. 


Many congregations place a copy in every family. 
There is no other way in which so much Home Mission 
Work can be done for 25 cents as by placing it for a year 
in a family not now taking it. 


Send money by Order or Registered Letter. 

Be sure that money is not sent unregistered. 

Subscriptions may begin at any month for part of the 
year, ending with December. 


If you know of any one willing to distribute a free 
sample parcel, please forward the name to 
The Presbyterian Record, 
Y.M.C.A. Building, 
MONTREAL, 


Some New Books. 


Dawn In THE DARK CONTINENT, OR, AFRICA 
AND ITs Misstons.—The Duff Missionary Lec- 
tures for 1902, by James Stewart, D.D., M.D., 
African missionary; a _ beautifully printed 
volume of 400 pages, with nine very fine maps, 
just published by the Fleming H. Revell Co., 
Toronto. The fact of its being a lectureship 
of such standing is one of the best guarantees 
for the qualifications of the writer and the ex- 
cellence of the work. It is probably the best 
review to date of the mission story of the Dark 
Continent. 


Toe Brste In Brazir—By Rev. Hugh C. 
Tucker, agent of the American Bible Society. 
The Fleming H. Revell Co., 290 pages, price 
$1.25. Illustrated. The author was fourteen 
years agent of the American Bible Society in 
Brazil, having general oversight of a number 
of colporteurs, amd travelled extensively 
throughout the country. The book gives a 
very thorough and comprehensive view of the 
country and the religious condition and needs 
of its peoples and what is being done for them. 


Better a child of care and toil 
To glorify some needy spot 

Than in a glad redundant soil 
To pine neglected and forgot. 


Priestley’ s Dress Goods 
Wear Well 
Look Well 
Drape Well 


After a Season’s Wear. 


For sale at all the best Dry Goods Stores, 


THE AIM OF LIFE. 


The highest type of men, the highest of all, 
are the men who fix their eye on the ultimate 
end of life, on its last and highest design, on its 
abiding consequence. He who lives a rational 
and noble life is ever reminding himself of the 
supreme purpose for which he lives. 

If life is to prove satisfactory, we must, from 
its very beginning, contemplate its end and 
aim. No life can be true and successful that is 
lived haphazard, lived from hand to mouth, 
lived at random, disjointed, purposeless. 

Frith says: ‘“* An artist must see bis picture 
finished in his mind’s eye before he begins it, 
or he will never bean artist at all.’’ So,in our 
ideal, in our mind’s eye, we must see our life 
finished as we begin it, or we shall never be 
successful in the art of living. 


The painter cannot go on aimlessly smudging 
the canvas, adding one blotch of colour to 
another, and yet turn out a worthy picture ; 
the organist cannot, by striking notes in wild 
and dreamy improvisation, build up any great 
music ; the preacher cannot take a text and by 
a series of unrelated reflections develop an 
effective discourse. 

These workers know well enough thata clear 
conception of the end of their work is essential 
from its beginning and that they must regulate 
the whole effort by their final purpose. 

So it must be with each of us; we must 
know the object of life, its true goal, its plan 
and programme, its law and prize; and we 
must be prepared for diligence and sacrifice so 
that we may work the glorions thing out 
worthily and successfully.—Rev. W. L. Wat- 
kinson, in The Young Man. 
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in Cold Climates. 


We can only walk with Christ when we are 
going his way.—Exchange. 


Be the noblest. There is no peril in this 


aspiration.—Dr. Barrows. 


There are two kinds of folded hands—those 
that lie upon empty laps and those that lie 
upon finished work.—James Buckham. 


*¢ Self-preservation is sometimes spoken of 
as a man’s first duty. But using one’s life 
aright is more important than preserving it.’’ 
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** Out of suffering have emerged the strongest 
souls; the most massive characters are seamed 
with scars.’’—Rev. E. H. Chapin. 


) 


‘The wealth of a man consists in the num 
ber of things he loves and blesses, and in the 
number of things he is loved and blessed by.’’ 
—Carlyle. 


Remember that if the opportunities for great 
deeds should never come, the opportunity for 
good deeds is renewed for you day by day. 
The thing for usto long for is the goodness, 
not the glory. 


The smallest things become great when God 
requires them of us; they are small only in 
themselves; they are always great when they 
are done for God, and when they serve to 
unite us with him eternally.—Fenelon. 
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We can give only what we have. Happiness, 
grief, gayety, sadness, are by nature contagious. 
Bring your health and strength to the weak 
and sickly, and so you will be of use to them. 
Give them, not your weakness, but your energy 
—so you will revive and lift them up. Life 

Ne alone can rekindle life.—Amiel. 


The quiet life is by no means the least 
effective. The silent stream bespeaks its 
depths, and it is capable of greater accomplish- 
ments than the gurgling brook. The one may 
be the more spectacular than the other, but by 
their results their efficiency is measured. So, 
the life that flows without a ripple on the sur- 
face, and hardly attracts a passing notice, can 
be powerful for God. . 


“ Faithfulness is the explantion of many a 
successful career. Opportunity, ability, and 
the friendly assistance that may be given all 
tend to further one’s efforts, but the persistent, 
undaunted faithfulness to the labour in hand, 
in the very face of opposition and hindrance 
and obstacles is that which conquers. The 
character that is developed by devotion to 

1 duty, in life’s smallest undertakings, is being 
equipped for glorious achievements. Therein 
is found the secret of success.’’ 


It is easier to say ‘‘don’t worry’’ than to : 
give good ground for not worrying ; Christ did | 
the latter. | 


’ 


Our grand business in life is not to see what 
lies dimly at a distance, but to do what lies 
clearly at hand.—Carlyle. 


Success is not luck; it is not a thing of « 
chance. It comes only to those who are willing ‘ 


to work for it, and along intelligent lines.— 
Edward Bok. 


The world delights in sunny people. The , 
old are hungering for love more than for bread. ; 
The air of Joy is very cheap, and if you can — 
help the poor on with a garment of praise it , 
will be better for them than blankets—Henry -; 
Drummond. 


Do not let us complain over the place in 
which we are compelled toserve. The Lord 
hath made us, and the whole plan of our life | 
is s0 arranged as to bring to their most perfect 
development the faculties with which we have 
been endowed. Let us only be concerned that | 
we run not counter to His plans.— The Pres- 
byterian ’’ 


What is true rest? Not idleness, but peace 
of mind. To rest from sin, from sorrow, from 
fear, from doubt, from care; this is true rest. 
Above all, to rest from the worst weariness of 
all— knowing one’s duty and yet not being able | 
to do it. Perfect rest, in perfect work ; that 
surely 13 the rest of blessed spirits, till the 
final consummation of all things.—C. Kingsley. 


‘¢ We are intellectually what our literature 
makes us. We are the product of what we feed 
on. God has given to every man endowments, 
but these are to be trained. Under skillful 
cultivation the desert may become a fruitful 
field and the wilderness blossom as the rose. 
How important that our reading should be 
pure, informing, enlightening and invigorat- 
ing, the first place being given to the litera- 
ture, doctrines and teachings of the Book of 
Books.’’ 


‘* A purposeless life lacks power and worth. 
He who would count for anything in church or 
State must have an object in view and keep 
steadily and perseveringly atit. God intended 
us to be of some use and value in this world. 
Weare to live for Him and for others, and in 
proportion as we do so are we forces in the 
spheres in which He has placed us. An im- 
pelling and noble end Jifts us out of a languid, 
drifting condition and puts stamina into our 
character, vigour into our activities, courage 
into our convictions and persistence into our 
work.”’ é 
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MONTREAL, Y.M.C. A. BUILDING. 


j : ; 
St. Margaret’s College, Toronto 
A Boarding and Day School in the. finest residential 
part of Toronto. Only-teackers of the highest aca- 
demic and professional standing are employed. 
Academic work, Music, Art, Elocution and Do 
mestic Science. MRS. GEORGE DICKSON, Lady 
Principal. GEORGE DICKSON, N.A., Director. 


It Pays to attend the Best! 
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STRATFORD, ONT. 


j Write for one if youintend 
Magnifleent Catalogue Free. securing astrictlyfirst-class 
business education. 


W.J. ELLIOTT, PRINCIPAL 


Morton, Phillips & Co. 


STATIONERS, 


BLANK BOOK MAKERS 
and PRINTERS 


1755 and 1757 NOTRE DAME ST. 
MONTREAL 


WILLIAM DRYSDALE 


Bookseller and Stationer 
2478 ST. CATHERINE ST., Montreal. 
SRULES AND FORMS” New Edition 
Cloth, 50 cts. Leather, 75 cts. 


Guard within yourself that treasure, kind- 
ness. Know how to give without hesitation, 
how to lose without regret, how to acquire 
without meanness. Know how to replace in 
your heart, by the happiness of those you love, 
the happiness that may be wanting in yourself. 
—F. W. Faber. 

Those who can repress complaints, murmurs 
and peevish bemoaning—better still, the vexed 
feelings which beset us when those around in- 
flict petty annoyances and slights on us—will 
really find that their little daily worries are 
turning into blessings. —H. L. Sidney Lear. 


Ottawa Ladies’ College 


The Only Ladies’ Gollege owned 
and controlled by the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 


PRESENTS SUPERIOR ADVANTAGES 


Write for Circular 
Address THE LADY PRINCIPAL, 


St. Aindrew’s College 


Toronto. - 
A PRESBYTERIAN, RESIDENTIAL 
and Day School! for Boys, 
The College has been very successful. 250 pupils are 
now in attendance. SEPARATE RESIDENCE for jun- 
iors. Nine mastersin addition to the Principal live in 
Residence. Full Collegiate work. Boys received from 
eight years and up, Early application necessary. 
STRONG STAFF. THOROUGH INSTRUCTION. 
CAREFUL OVERSIGHT. 
Summer Term commenced April 12, 19@4, 
Write for information, etc., to 
REV. D. BRUCE NACDONALD,N.A., 
Principal. 


If our neighbours had as few faults as our- 
selves, what a pleasant old world this would be 
to live in. 


No man’s ignorance ever prevented him from 
giving advice. 


It is a wise worm that stays under cover and 
deprives the early bird of his breakfast. 
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, Wesolicit the business of Manufacturers, En- 
gitieers and others who realizethe advisability of 
having their Patent business transacted by Ex- 
perts. Preliminary advice free. Charges mode- 
tate. Our Inventors’ Help, 125 pages, sent upon. 
request. Marion & Marion, New York Life Bidg. 
Montreal ; and Washington, D.c., U.S.A. 


Silverware 
of the.... 
Finest Quahty. 


WANLESS & Co., 


_ ESTABLISHED 1840 
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| 168 Yonge Street, Toronto. 
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THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY MEETS 
JUNE IST. 


A CORRECTION. 


By an inadyertance the official announce- 
ment of the Meeting of the General Assembly 
in St. John in the month of June next, fur- 
nished by me to the April number of the 
RecorD, gave the date as the second Wednes- 
day, the 8th, instead of the first Wednesday, 
the Ist, and before the error was discovered a 
portion of the issue of the Rrcorp for the 
month was struck off. Interested parties, into 
whose hands copies of the Recorp, setting 
forth the later date have fallen, are asked to 


note the mistake. 
Rospert CAMPBELL, 


Joint Clerk of Assembly. 


QUESTION BUREAU. 


Joining the Charch. 
Cannot one live as good a Christian life with- 
out joining the Church? 


Answer. 

A Christian who has the opportunity of con- 
fessing Christ before men and does not do s0 is 
omitting a duty which Christ says is very im- 
portant, and he cannot therefore be living so 
good a life as if he were performing that duty. 

The Christian who does not confess Christ 
by connecting himself with some branch of 
the Church, if he has suitable opportunity, 
injures himself, dishonours Christ and injures 
Christ’s cause ; he injures himself in that such 
a course is usually owing to lack of moral 
- courage, and continuance in that course con- 
firms one in weakness rather than in strength . 
he dishonours Christ in that he does not give 
Christ the credit for keeping him pure and 
true; he injures Christ’s cause in that young 
people look at his life, say that it is as good as 
that of church members, and conclude that 
Christianity is not necessary to life. ' 


French Evangelization. 

Why does our Church carry on the work of 
French Evangelization? Have not the French 
Roman Catholics the Gospel? Would we like 
them to try and disturb our faith ? 


tongue. 


Answer. 

Christ’s command is to give His Gospel, His 
Word, to ‘‘all the world’’—to “every crea- 
ture,’? and we dare not disobey that command. 
Very few of our French Canadian people have 
that Word, and, theretore, it is our duty to 
give it to them. The great aim of French 
Evangelization is not to ‘‘ proselytize,’’ but to 
give the people God’s Word in their own 
As to their seeking to convert Protes- 
tants, they do so as they have opportunity. In 
some of eur cities they have their special mis- 
sions for Protestants. And, if they have some- 
thing good that we have not, they should give 
it to us and we should thank them for it. If, 
on the other hand, we have something that 
has done us great good we should tell them of 
it. Let Protestant and Catholic alike ‘‘ prove 
all things” and ‘‘ hold fast that which is good,”’ 
and that which by its fruits proves itself true 


Missionary Annuities. 


Can you advise as to investment in Mission- 
ary Annuities. A missionary periodical says :— 
“ Tn answer to several inquiries we beg to say 
that friends of the work who desire to be their 
own executors and save the trouble and danger 
of litigation over their wills may give money 
Lt er Mee tld siesalo tan AG 
receive an annuity during their lifetime of six 
per cent., thus investing their moneys in the 
Lord’s work and yet having a sufficient income 
during life.” 

Answer. . 

Those who think of depending upon the six 
per cent. for life shoulé remember that the 
Society named depends upon the voluntary 
offerings received from year to year. It has 
no church behind it. When the founder 
passes away there is no telling what changes 
may come to it. God’s cause will go on but 
this particular agency may not continue, and, if 
changes should come, the six per cent. may be 
found wanting. As a business proposition the 
rate of interest is one which no institution can 
afford to offer to all in that broad general way. 
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Please note request regarding Recorp prize 
essays on another page. 
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A most interesting item occurs in a recent 
letter of Mrs. Annand, New Hebrides, to Mrs. 
Mowatt, Montreal:—‘‘ We had a second call 
from the French warship ‘Meurthe.’ This 
time she had on board the Governor and his 
lady from New Caledonia. They visited us 
and spent an hour and a half on shore. Both 
they and the ship’s officers made themselves 
very agreeable. The Governor is a Protestant, 
the son of a French pastor. Both the governor 
and his wife took quite an interest in all con- 
nected with our work. Her ladyship even had 
a look at my kitchen. We enjoyed their visit 
very much. The ship’s doctor tried our organ, 
playing two very familiar hymn tunes very 
well.”’ 

The specially interesting feature in the above 
is the fact that the Governor ‘of the French 
convict colony of New Caledonia, a group of 
islands in the South Seas near the New Hebri- 
des, is a Protestant and the son of a French 
Protestant pastor. It says much for the spirit 
of liberty and tolerance that seems fast gaining 
ground in that land whose only treatment 
for Protestants was once banishmentand death. 
And it promises much for the future, not only 
of the country itself, but tor its relations with 
Britain, if Protestantism, in other words, the 
spirit of religious liberty, attains a place in the 
councils of France. 


Of the eight recent graduates of the Presby- 
terian College, Montreal, three, Mowatt, Keith 
and Lochead are going to the Foreign Field, 
Mowatt and Lochead to our Honan mission 
and Keith to Y. M. C. A. work among the 
students of India. All three of them are good 
specimens of earnest hearts and sound minds 
in strong bodies, with staying power, physical, 
mental and moral, of a high order. The sup- 
port of Mr. Mowatt is provided by Erskine 
Church, Montreal, of which his father is the 
pastor, and that of Mr. Lochead by a gentle- 
man in Montreal, whose name has not been 
made public. 


Still they come, Women’s Presbyterian Pub- 
licctions. In addition to the Foreign Mission 
Tidings of the W. F. M. 8. West, and The 
Message of the W. F. M.S. East, there is the 
new Home Mission Pioneer of the W. H. M.S. 
West; and latest, a new publication by the 
W. M. S., now in the printer’s hands, to be 
published in Montreal. 
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Union, Jike Spring, isin the air. From East 
to West,in all the principal cities, the minis- 
ters have been discussing the union of the 
Presbyterian, Methodist and Congregational 
Churches in Canada, and resolving heartily in 
favour of such union. So universal is the ex- 
pression of thoughts which have long been 
slumbering in many hearts that it seems like 
tiie uniform coming of Springtime all over 
our land. From the Northwest comes hearty 
approval, for there especially its need is felt: 
Whatever be the immediate result there can 
be no doubt’ that the spirit which prompts 
such a movement is from above, for there is no 
selfish gain in it for any, and where a move- 
iment has such an origin, it generally over- 
comes all obstacles however great. 


An urgent appeal has been sent out by the 
Foreign Mission Committee, Western Division, 
for a special offering to pay off, before the 
meeting of Assembly in June, the balance of 
$25,000 owing on the work of the past year. 
The previous year China was closed, the ex- 
penditure was not so great and the year ended 
with the balance on the right side. In 1903 
China was open, the whole staff was in the 
field, the stations were re-occupied and nota 
little of damage to mission premises by the 
Boxers had to be made good, and the result is 
that, although the contributions of the Church 
for Foreign Missions were larger than the pre- 
vious year, there is a deficit on the year of 
$25,000. It is of great importance that this 
debt should be removed at once and not stand 
in the way of the work of the present year. 
Will any who would like to have a share in it, 
less or more, please send at once to Rev. Dr. 
Warden, Toronto. 


The Trinidad Presbyterian, with twenty-four 
pages, about the size of the Ricorp pages, is 
one of our newest exchanges. It tells of the 
progress of our mission and of Presbyterianism 
in Trinidad, with good reading for young and 
old, and notes for Sabbath Schools and C. E. 
Societies. 


A statement recently published shows that 
in Ontario there were issued in 1875 liquor 
licenses to tlle number of 6,185. In 1884 there 
were 4,201 licenses. In 1890 there were 3,560 
licenses. In 1895 there were 3,151 licenses. In 
1900 there were 2,950 licenses. 
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A PLEASANT “EASTER » AT POINTE-— 
AUX-TREMBLES. 


The Pointe-aux-Trembles schools are not 
only schools, they are a congregation, made up 
of from 150 to 200 young French Canadians, 
more than half of them from Roman Catholic 
homes. The principal, Rey. Mr. Brandt, is the 
They haye regular Sabbath service 
and Sabbath School, and have Communion 
each spring towards the close of the term, 
when from eight or ten to sometimes nearly 
twenty of the pupils make a public profession 
of their faith and are received into the Church. 

This year the Communion was on Easter 
Sunday, and we had the privilege, together 
with the Superintendent of French work and 
the Editor of our Sabbath School publications, 
of being present. The day was bright and 
beautiful, fit emblem of resurrection joy. The 
congregation was a model of quiet and reverent 
attention. Aud how they sang their sweet 
** Evangelical Hymns !”’ 

After sermon was the service of Baptism. 
They have been baptized in infancy in the 
Church of Rome and are re-baptized at their 
own request. It is left entirely to themselves. 
But many of them wish it. They wish to 
mark as definitely as possible the beginning of 
their new Christian life by receiving ‘* Bapteme 
Evangelique.”’?’ On this occasion six were 
baptized. It was most interesting and impres- 
sive to see these young people, from twelve to 
sixteen years of age, coming reverently of their 
own accord to receive the ordinance. 

After baptism came the reception of members 
in the usual way, including those who had 
been baptized. Eight in all were added on 
profession of faith. They were suitably ad- 
dressed, and then came the Communion, of 
which between sixty and seventy of the young 
people partook. 

It was received standing, partly for con- 
venience and partly to emphasize in the pre- 
sence of their classmates, that they were pro- 
fessed followers of Christ. 

As an ulustration of what it means to some 
of them, the pastor at the close pointed out one 
fine young fellow of about seventeen, and said, 
‘That young man will not be allowed to go 
back bome. If he did he would be turned 
away. He will have to make his own way, 
without a home, even in time of need.” 

The younger pupils, and the elder ones who 
were not communicants, sat with quiet reverent 
attention till the service was ended, and then, 
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after benediction, filed quietly out, row by 
row, in the most regular and orderly manner. 

After service the girls retired to their own 
school building, and we remained to dinner in 
the boys’ large dining-room. Each table with 
its ten or dozen boys is nominally in charge of 
one of the older lads, and here, as well -as in 
church and school, the quietness and order is 
as delightful as it is spontaneous, 

If the friends and supporters of these schools 
could have been present, they would have come 
away better friends than ever of this strong 
right arm of our French Mission work. 


COLLEGE CONVOCATIONS.. 
PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, MONTREALe 


Held its annual convocation in the Morrice 
Hall,on Wednesday, 6th April. Eight students 
completed their preparatory studies for the 
ministry and received their diplomas; Messrs, 
A. VY. Brown, H. J. Keith, A. W. Lochead, 
W. H. May, J. D. Morrow, J. A. Mowatt, A.S. 
Reid, G. F. Touchette and J. H. Woodside. 

Four of them, Brown, Keith, Lochead and 
Reid, received the degree of B.D., for examina- 
tion on the special work of that degree. 


KNOX COLLEGE, TORONTO. 


On the following evening, Thursday, 7th 
April, was held the sixtieth annual convoca: 
tion of Knox College, and a graduating class of 
twenty-two received their diplomas, viz., 
Messrs. W. A. Amos, A. E. Armstrong, G.F.N. 
Atkinson, A. M. Boyle, N. A. Campbell, R. J. 
Campbell, Gillies Eadie, A. C. Justice, A. S. 
Kerr, H. Ketchen, James Little, D. T. Mc- 
Clintock, T. McCord, W. W., McLaren, Alex. 
McLean, D. Ritchie, W. R. Wood, W. K. Millar, 
S. G. Steele, T. J. Robinson, S. Blumberger, 
C. A. Myers. 

The degree of D.D. was conferred upon Rey. 
D. L. Campbell, of Dromore, Rey. John 
Abraham, of Whitby, Rev. D, M. Ramsay, of 
Ottawa, Rey. W. G. Wallace, of Toronto. 


_ Another ministerial jubilee, that of Rev. 
Duncan Cameron, was celebrated at Oak ville, 
Ont., a few days ago. Born in Perthshire, 
Scotland, in 1821, studying in the University 
of Edinburgh and the Free College, Edin- 
burgh, he was licensed by the Presbytery of 
Breadalbane Scotland, in June, 1853, came to 
Canada, and was ordained and inducted at 
Vankleek Hill, Ont., 4 March, 1854. 
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SOME STRANGE MOVEMENTS. 


Very remarkable are the recent great move- 
ments in Britain, Germany and France. Of 
these three leading nations of Europe, Britain 
has ever made the most strenuous fights for 
freedom, both civil and religious. Britain and 
Germany have been the homes of the Protes- 
tant reformation, where liberty triumphed; 
while France yielded to Rome, massacred and 
exiled her Protestants and Huguenots, and 
has been for centuries under priestly control. 

The strange spectacle is now seen of the 
British Parliament,ea few months since, pass- 
ing an Education Bill which, ina free country, 
may be termed iniquitous, virtually handing 
over the control of the State schools, for which 
all are taxed, to the keeping of the Anglican 
Church, for sectarian instruction and control. 
What is called the ‘‘ Passive Resistance Move- 
ment’’ is simply tens of thousands of the best 
people of Britain refusing to pay taxes for 
teaching, to which they have conscientious ob- 
jections, and allowing the law to have its 
course Jn taking and selling their goods for 
these taxes. This Education Bill is worthy of 
Russia. It is a reaction to the Middle Ages. 

Germany, which long ago expelled the order 
of the Jesuits on account of their persistent 
political plotting, 1s again readmitting them. 
It is said that the Kaiser feels the need of their 
help against Socialism, A strange day when the 
Home of the Reformation needs to look to the 
Jesuits, and a darker outlook for liberty where 
their influence leads. 

France, “ the eldest daughter of the Church,”’ 
has turned in complete revolt against the con- 
trol of the mother Church. The education of 
the country has long been under the control of 
the religious congregations, the many orders of 
monks and nuns,in schools that, while aided 
by the State, were outside all inspection by the 
State. 

Some two years ago all sucb schools were for- 
bidden unless opened to State inspection. 
Many of the orders refused to conform, and 
were broken up and expelled the country ; 
some coming to Britain, Canada and the 
U. S. A.—not to our benefit—and a few to 
other European countries, though in these 
latter they received scant welcome and to some 
were forbidden entrance. ’ 

A few weeks since the French government 
took another step and prohibited all public 
teaching by the religious orders on the ground 
that the teaching thus given unfitted them to 
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be citizens of France, and ordered that all - 


public school instruction should be by the 
State. 

The latest movement of the government was 
on the recent Good Friday, when all crucifixes 
and other ecclesiastical emblems were ordered 
te be taken down in all the courts of the coun- 
try. The Pope protests. The Church of 
Rome wants the control of the schools of 
France, and through them the future of the 
nation, but the people, as represented in their 
government, are weary of bondage and are de- 
termined to be free from hierarchical control. 

In a few instances in Canada, within the last 
year or two, in places where the public schools 
have been under the care of the order of the 
‘Christian Brothers,’? the people have risen in 
revolt and placed their schools under teacherg 
of their own choice outside the religious order, 


A thirty-two years pastorate in St. Andrew’s 
Church, Belleville, has come to an end by the 
resignation of Rey. M. W. McLean, on account 
of ill health. 


A DAY ON THE YUKON TRAIL. 


BY REY. JOHN PRINGLE, M.A., IN H. M. PIONEER. 


I awaken at 4 o’clock in the morning, for 
my brain has by habit become like an alarm 
clock set for that hour. I must start early, 
because while it is not hard to break camp in 
the dark, it is next to impossible to make camp 
when the short winter day has closed. 

I stretch my right hand from under the 
blankets, lay the kindlings in the stove, puta 
lump of dog tallow upon them, fill the stove 
with wood, strike a match, and almost im- 
mediately I hear the roar of the fire up the 
stovepipe. . 

It is 48 below outside, but in. five minutes 
it is 85 above in my 7 by 9 tent. Istretch my- 
self, arms and legs, and take solid comfort for 
twenty minutes, while the water, which in the 
form of ice stood in my Hudson Bay kettle all 
night, boils. Then I get ready for the trail. 

I take my morning wash in snow, stir the 
oatmeal into the boiling water, chop a wedge 
of beans out of the pot and put it into the 
frying-pan to thaw and warm, and make the 
coffee. 

A few verses from my Testament, my only 
book,a few thoughts about Truth and Him and 
other people, a few requests at the throne of 
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grace, and I am ready for breakfast and it for 
me. Porridge, bacon, beans, hardtack, coffee, 
sometimes with milk and sugar, sometimes 
with one, sometimes with neither. 

But one learns on the trail how little even 
such luxuries as the ‘‘tin cow’’ count for as 
compared with the stuff that stays with you. 
My dishes washed, they go into my old grub 
box. 

I look around—a sort of farewell look at my 
gypsy home, grab my stove, open the door and 
stand it on the snow to cool, take down my 
tent, double it and spread it so that it extends 
from end to end, and about a yard on either 
side of my sleigh. The stove goes on the tail 
of the sleigh, then dog feed, man feed, grub- 
box, cooking utensils—the heavy stuff at the 
bottom —and the pack of blankets on top. 

I draw the tent up on either side, so that it 
tightly and neatly covers the load, and lash 
is securely to the sleigh. My rifle is pushed 
under the rope on one side, my snowshoes on 
the other. 

I call the dogs—Teslin, Dick, Jack, Telegraph 
—harness them and hitch them to the sleigh, 
give a glance at the deserted tent bottom to see 
that nothing is forgotten, ‘and with a ‘‘get 
there!’ to the dogs I am off. This is, I trust, 
not hard to read about, but to do it morning 
after morning except Sunday, for six months, 
getting only about five hours’ sleep at night, 
wears—tells in hard muscles, a good appetite 
and grey hairs. 

It is 5.30 a.m. and I am absolutely alone on 
the trail, which runs for a few miles through a 
thick, gloomy spruce forest, fine going, no 
drift. Then after an hour or two we strike an 
open country and the trail is gone. I put on 
my snowshoes and start out to locate the 
trail and then to pack it for the dogs with 
their heavy load. Sometimes it is necessary 
only to go before the team, the drift being 
solid enough to bearthem. Sometimes I have 
to go over it twice or thrice before the dogs 
can get footing. 

At noon I have gone perhaps ten miles and 
am not tired, but hungry. On a little shelf 
formed by the roots ot a fallen tree I builda 
fire, melt some snow and make a cup oi tea. 
My pockets hold half a dozen ship biscuits and 
three or four slices of fried bacon. These, with 
tea, are my lunch, and when I have partaken 
the trail does not look so hard. Grace before 
meat means more on the trail than amid the 


‘comforts and pleasures of the old conventional. 


life. 
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So I move on hour after hour until at 3 
o’clock, the sun’s edge touches the horizon, 
and I must stop if I would camp in comfort. 
The dogs are let loose, a spot is tramped in the 
snow for the tent, a tree is felled upon the site 
of my new home, the branches cut off. to make 
a floor, end and ridge poles for the tent carried 
in, a couple of short sills made ready to keep 
the stove from sinking into the snow, and in 
thirty minutes I am at home, a fire going and 
supper on the way. 


If I am very tired I make porridge enough 
to satisfy my hunger without anything else, 
Then the dog pot goes on, and in an hour and 
a half four pounds of corn meal and a pound of 
tallow are boiled into a mess for the hungry 
dogs. They get their portion on the snow, 
eating it very slowly, for it is boiling hot. 
Look for them twenty minutes hence and you 
will find them under a tree coiled up on brush 
their master has placed for them. 


Look into the tent at 11 o’clock you will see 
the minister reclining on his blankets reading 
his Testament by the light of atcandle stuck on 
the corner of his grub-box. Stay afew minutes 
longer and you will see him take off his coat 
and put on a sweater, change his stockings and 
moccasins, and then crawl between the blankets 
and blow out the light. A verse or two of 
*¢Sun of my Soul Thou Saviour Pear,” and he 
is off into the land of rest and dreams. 


Three or four days of this and a cabin is 
reached where a man lies helpless as a mummy 
in his bunk—scurvy. A day or two for rest, 
and then the return journey begins. The sick 
man is lashed on his blankets on the minister’s 
sleigh ; syrup cans filled with hot water are: 
placed at his feet; one of his ‘‘pards’’ puts 
the bulky articles of the minister’s ontfit on 
his sleigh, and with dogs or without them fol- 
lows to the camp where there is care and cure 
for the sick partner. Not much, perhaps, in 
all this, no preaching. But a life is saved 
and the Gospel which reveals God in Jesus as 
man’s friend is commended to hundreds who 
never knew, or had forgotten. I know that it 
again and again led to the opening of the door 
to Him who for long years had stood at the 
door of the heart saying, ‘‘ Behold I stand at 
the door and knock, if any man hear my voice 
and open the door, 1 will come in to him and 
will sup with him and he with me.’ Any- 
way, it was obedience in part to Him who 
commanded, “ Preach the Gospel and heal the 
sick.” 
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PRESBYTERY MEETINGS. 
Synod of the Maritime Provinces. 
1, Sydney. 
2. Inverness, Whycocomagh, 10 May, 1la.m. 
3..P. E.. Island. 
4, Pictou. 
5. Wallace, Wallace. 
6. Truro, Shelburne, June. 
7. Halifax, Canard, July. 
$8. Lun. and Yarmouth. 
9. St. John, Fredericton, 5 July, 2 p.m. 
10. Miramichi, Campbellton, 27 June, 7 p.m. 
Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 
11. Quebec, Quebec, 10 May, 3 p.m. 


. Montreal, Quebec, at Synod. 

. Glengarry, Cornwall. 

. Ottawa, Ottawa, 10 a.m. 

. Lan. & Ren., Almonte, 4 Apr., 7.30 p.m. 
. Brockville. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 


. Kingston, Belleville, 5 July, 11 a.m. 

. Peterboro, Port Hope, 12 July, 2 p.m. 
. Whitby, Whitby, 19 Apr. 

. Lindsay. 

. Toronto, Toronto, monthly, 2nd Tues. 
. Orangeville. 

. Barrie. 

. Algoma. 

. North Bay. 

3. Owen Sound, O. Sd., 5 April, 10 a.m. 
. Saugeen, Durham, 5 July, 10 a.m. 

. Guelph, Guelph, 17 May, 10.80. 


Synod of Hamilton and London. 


. Hamilton, St. Catharines, 3 May, 10 a.m. 
mr atlas 
. London. 
. Chatham, Chatham, 12 July, 10a.m. 
3. Stratford, Stratford, 10 May, 10.30 a.m. 
. Huron, Clinton, 10 May, 10.80 a.m. 
5. Maitland, Brussels, 17 May, i0 a.m. 
~ Bruce: 
. Sarnia, Sarnia, 13 July, lla.m. 


Synod of Manitoba and the Northwest. 


. Superior, Ang. 

. Winnipeg, Man. Coll., 2nd Tue. bi-mo, 
. Rock Lake, Killarney, 1 Sept. 

. Glenboro. 

. Portage, Arden, 3 May. 

. Dauphin. 

. Brandon. 

5. Minnedosa. 

. Melita. 

. Regina. 

. Qu Appelle, Round Lake, 12 July, 

. Prince Albert, Geneva Mission, 6 Sept. 


Synod of British Columbia, 


. Calgary, Macleod. 

. Edmonton, Strathcona, § Sept. 
. Kamloops. 

. Kootenay. 

. Westminster. 

Victoria. 
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CALLS, INDUCTIONS, &e. 
CALLS FROM 


Paris, Ont., to Rev. R. G. MacBeth, Vancou- 
ver, B.C. Accepted. 

Buffalo Lake, to Rey. Alex. MacGregor, of 
Comber, Ont. 

Baltimore and Coldstream, to Mr. Jas. Skene, 
of Hillsdale. Accepted. 

First Church, Brockville, to Mr. N. A. McLeod, 
of New Edinboro, Ottawa. 

Geneva Church, Chesley, Ont., to’ Mr. R. 
Atkinson, of St. Giles, Toronto. 

Jarvis and Walpole, to Mr. D. M. Buchanan, 


of Lanark, 

Dobbington, Ont., to Mr. W. T. Hall, Toronto. 

Central Park and Sapperton, B.C., to Mr. 
Jas. J. Reid. 

Newmarket, to Mr. A. H. McLeod. 

Roslin and Thurlow,to Mr. J. A. McConnell, 
of Morton. 

Hespeler, Ont., to Mr. J. D. Morrow, of Mon- 
treal College. 

Southampton, Ont., to Mr. R. T. Cockburn, 

Heckston and S. Mountain, to Mr. Ferguson, of 


Oss. 

Falmouth St., Sydney, to Dr. Smith, of Sum- 
merside. Accepted. hy: 

Zion Church, Charlottetown, to Mr. G. Dickie. 


INDUCTIONS INTO 


Rossland, B.C., 25 March, Mr. H. R. Grant. 

Georgetown, Ont., 3 May, Mr. R. F. Cameron. 

Ancaster and Alberton, Mr. J. C. Manthorn. 

West Church, New Westminster, 7 April, Dr. 
Wardlaw Taylor. 

Lower Stewiacke, March 29, Mr, A. H. Camp- 
bell. 


Shubenacadie, 29 March, Mr. T. Irving. 
La Have, 24 March, Mr. Donald Fraser. 


RESIGNATIONS OF 


Wolseley and Moffatt, N.W.T., Mr. J. G. Me 
Kechnie. 

Craigvale, Mr. Wm. McConnell. 

Port Colborne, Ont., Mr. A. McLaren, 

Little Harbour, N.S., Mr. Douglas. 

Andover, Mr. A. Ross. 

Trenton, N.S., Mr. H. R. Grant. 

James Church, New Glasgow, N.S., Mr. Jas. S. 
Carruthers. 


OBITUARY. 


Rev. Joun D. Morrison, of Bristol, Que., 
died 25th March, in the Protestant Hospital, 
Ottawa. He graduated at Knox College, 
Toronto, in 1895, one of the then largest class, 
twenty-nine in number, and was soon after- 
wards settled at Billings Bridge. After five 
vears he was called to Bristol, Que., where he 
laboured for the past four years. On Sabbath, 
13th March, he was ill in bed with grippe, but 
got up to help save the manse when the church 
was burning. The exposure brought on fresh 
complications. He was taken to the Protestant 
Hosnital, Ottawa, where twelve days later he 
passed away. 


Our Foreign Missions. 


“Every member of Presbytery, fourteen in 
all, was present last week in Indore, writes 
Rey. A. P. Ledingham, ‘‘and we had a very 
happy meeting, in spite of the reduction in 
expenditure problem. Presbytery and Finance 
Committee combined occupied four. full days. 
Each station became responsible for its share 
of the ‘cut.’ Even counting this cut the spirit 
of hope is abroad. Many hear ‘the word 
gladly.” This and other signs we interpret as 
betokening the coming of the morning.”’ 


From Chang te Fu, Honan, Feb. 10, Mrs. 
Dr. Leslie writes to a friend :— ‘* Last week the 
Presbytery met here (the Presbytery of Honan, 
consisting of our missionaries in that field, Ed.) 
It was so nice to see them all, and especially 
nice when Mrs. Menzies and the children came 
too. Dr. McClure and Mr. Grant and Mr. 
Slimmon left us shortly after Presbytery was 
over. The Menzies and Mr. Clarke and Mr. 
Ross remained fora little. It is such a treat 
and help to meet the other missionaries. 

‘* Just now the Chinese are busy preparing for 

. New Year and there seems no time for any- 
thing else, for they must all wear new, or at 

least good clothes, and eat good food, visit all 
their relatives and worship their gods, taking 
down the old ones and putting up new ones. 

“We had word that war was practically 
declared a few days ago. One alone knows 
what the result will be. AIL that we hope for 
bere is the advancement of His glory in the 
quicker coming of His Kingdom.’’ 


NEW HEBRIDES’ TRAINING INSTITUTE. 
BY REV. JOSEPH ANNAND, D.D., PRINCIPAL. 


Rev. E. A. McCurdy, Sec. F. M. Com., E.D. 


Allow me to submit to the Committee 
througb you the following Report for 1903. 
First I shai) speak of the ‘* Training Institu- 
tion for Native Teachers and Pastors,’”’ as our 
chief work is connected therewith. 
_ Fifty weeks of class work have just been 
completed. ‘Two hundred and fifty days’ 
teaching has been given to the students plus 
the Sundays. Not awhole day was lost out of 
the fifty weeks, but several single classes were 
missed through arriyal of steamers. 


he 


- 
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However, none of us teachers adhered to our 
work quite so closely as that would seem to 
imply. Our assistants had a month’s holiday 
on Malekula, during which time I took charge 
of all the classes. Then in May last, owing 
to a somewhat serious breakdown in Mrs. 
Annand’s health, she and I made a visit to 
Ambrim, for medical care, and were away 
for nearly six weeks. During these weeks Mr. 
Bowie kindly conducted my Classes. 

We began the year with thirty-flve students. 
Within the twelve months seventeen gradu- 
ated, and returned to their own islands and 
missionaries; save one ’who died of heart 
failure while awaiting the steamer to take him 
home. Another one who had been with us 
for about a year returned home ill of consump- 
tion, and died a few months later. Thus 
eighteen left us, and seven new students have 
entered making our present number twenty- 
four. Nine of these have wives, and among 
them there are six infants, 

The work done in school hag been somewhat 
higher than that of any former year. There 
are some fine young men among them, whom 
we expect will do good work for the Master. 
As in other years, our grand aim has been to 
give the young men an accurate knowledge of 
the Bible; and to stimulate thein to seek 
earnestly spiritual power. 

The Institute has now completed its nintb 
year of service. The total number that haye 
entered as studentsisa hundred and twenty-six. 

Financially we are still in good condition, go 
that I did not apply this year for any assist- 
ance from your Committee. We are very 
desirous of seeing the Committee free from 
debt. [This bas now been accomplished.—Ed. ] 

Four months ago Mr. and Mrs. Bowie left us 
for a twenty months’ furlovgh in Scotland. 
We have been appointed to take the oversight 
of their work during their absence. Thig 
increases our labours considerably, as well as 
ties us more closely to our class work, as there 
is now no one upon whom I can call to take 
my place in an emergency. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henderson, our assistants, 
recently engaged in Australia, leave us also at 
the end of April, to become settlers on Male- 
kula. He has taken the ‘‘ land fever,’”’ and in his 
eagerness to enter upon his independent career 
he will not remain his full two years with us. 
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At present we do not know of any couple 
likely to succeed them in the Institute. Still 
we trust that the Lord will provide. 

The presence of settlers and their families 
near to us has also enlarged our duties some: 
what. I have been exercising a pastoral care 
over them; and conducting service on the 
Sabbath, with a view to their needs. Our 
home is acommon meeting place for most of 
them, and almost every Sunday we have 
several of them to dinner with us. 

Our united greetings to all the members of 
the Committee. 


WORK IN EFATE, NEW BEEBRIDES, 
FOR 1908, 


BY REV. J. W. MACKENZIE, D.D., MISSIONARY. 

We arrived in Efate from our furlough to 
Australia about the middle of May. Although 
we had chosen one of the healthiest district, 
of New South Wales, I did not derive much 
benefit from the change; nearly all the time 
we were away I was suffering from an attack 
of sciatica. Since our return, until recently, 
however, Mrs. Mackenzie, our little boy and 
inyself have had excellent health. So far we 
are having a very trying ‘‘ rainy season,’’ the 
heat at times being very enervating. Indeed 
we are dreading somewhat the coming 
months. 

Shortly after we returned, one village after 
another came to welcome us home, each brings 
ing a nice present of yams, bananas, etc. This 
token of their good will was very gratifying. 

We found the work at all the viulages going 
on fairly satisfactorily, under the native 
teachers left in charge. We were much sad- 
dened, however, missing so many familiar 
faces. During our absence and since our 
return a great many adults have been called 
away, especially at Mélé, Pango and _ this 
village. Consumption is very prevalent among 
the natives. About a month aiter our return 
we lost our native teacher, Kaltong, at this 
village (Fila). He was one of the gentlest, 
humblest, most exemplary natives I ever 
knew. Kaltong and Solomon, who died at 
Mélé about two years ago, were Erakor natives, 
and were amongst the first who attended my 
training class. I loved them both, and I shall 
long cherish the memory of their devoted lives, 
Their “sun went down while it was yet day.” 

Kaltong was recovering froin an attack of 
pleurisy, when he was suddenly seized with 
what seemed to be meningitis. Although I 
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had a doctor from a man-of-war to see him, 
nothing could be done to give him relief, and 
gradually he sank. Kalsakan, a very energetic 
young fellow, a native of this village, trained 
under Dr. Annand, has been appointed to 
Kaltong’s place. He is giving great satisfac- 
tion, and is a credit to the good work done at 
the Training Institution, Tangoa. 

Soppi, a Pango boy, trained by myself, is in 
charge of the work at Mélé. He too is doing 
well. He is assisted by a native of the village, 
Tingat, or Joe as he is commonly called. 
Tingat is one of our few good natives of whom 
we feel proud, and for whose blameless, con- 
sistent lives we never cease to give thanks. 
They are an outstanding evidence of the power 
of the Gospel of Jesus. In heathenism Tingat 
was not a man of very great influence, but 
now it is simply marvellous to see how his 
word is respected by old and young. This is 
no doubt in large measure owing to the fearless 
way in which he reproves evil doers, and to 
his own godly, upright sincere life. 

The work at Mélé is certainly very encourag- 
ing. The population is over 200. Among 
them we haye a fine lot of young people, 
strong, healthy and bright. . About 90. attend 
the children’s school. 

A short time ago, at the close of the weekly 
prayer-meeting, Tingat, the treasurer, brought 
in his bags of copper and silver and Jaid them 
on thetable. The young men deftly fingered | 
the coins, and soon placed them,in rows, £1 in 
each. The amount was £18 11s. sterling, the 
Sabbath collections for the year. Of this sum 
they gave Soppi £8. The rest they divided 
among the assistant teachers. 

At Erakor, Pango and this village we also 
have a tine lot of bright, intelligent young 
people. At Erakor there has been an intro- 
duction of new blood, but I regret to say that 
the result has not been the improvement of 
the village morally. Some half-castes and 
Loyalty Islanders, perhaps guilty of some out- 
rage on their own islands and afraid to return, 
have come and settled there, and the Erakor 
people, glad to have an addition to their popu- 
Jation, have given them wives. Before long, 
howeyer, it is found that these foreigners are 
addicted to drink. But itis not alone in this 
way that this curse is being introduced among 
our young men of that village. Some of them 
are employed on steamers and trading vessels 


where occasionally spirituous liquors are sup- 


plied to them; and then about the Harbour _ 
they see so much drinking among whites — 


o Pat 


‘ 
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Naturally they wish to taste what the white 
man is so fond of, and tie result is that now 
we have a new eyil to contend with, one worse, 
infinitely worse, than heathenism. | 

*As usual a quantity of arrowroot was pre- 
pared as acontribution to the mission. ! 

Mrs. Mackenzie’s Sabbath service for the 
“labour”? of the settlers about the Harbour has 
been kept up during the year. The attendance 
has' been very satisfactory, for while some have 
been returned to their homes, others have 
been brought to fill their places. 

In regard to the decrease in the population I 
may mention that it has been greatest at the 
villages formed by those who, living away in 
the interior of the island, moved to the shore, 
when they renounced heathenism. The death 
rate has gone on steadily ever since they came 
in. I believe, however, that the death rate 
was much higher previous to the introduction 
of Christianity, as when I began to visit them,. 
I found several villages with only three or four 
natives in them, and was told that once they 
were large villages. In other encampments I 
might find a dozen or even ascore, but very 
few children. Then many places were pointed 
out to me where villages had once stood. 


STATISTICS. 


Pop. of district, under. .ecess serve 700 

Number attending Sabbath services, all above 
infancy. 

Number of church members in good 


Standing ss. Sees wesee 208 
Ae Coit Ol LEYS arch. os kee re eae a Vi 
_ ‘* teachers and assistants. 10 
oh MRRUITLLSerete eee sores coe! e's 28 
‘a Bor CCAD SHetiee © eleigares eibie ss 41 
* 66) MATLFIAQES socceeesecere 10 


Sum contributed by natives, includ- 
ing sales of arrowroot and Sab- 
bath-collections «0. s0.6 -2. 2-3 £158.16) 6 
Amount expended on station, in- : 
cluding building material, tanks 
for natives, wire netting, tubs, 
empty casks, calico, for arrow- 
root, cost of printing Hymn- 
book and salaries of teachers 
ANCIASSIBEAAUS : Use ewer eelecscven 14/12 -6 
Amount on hand, including legacy 
of about £10 from native of 
Efaté who had been living in 
SyAney...coe eseeee seeevece see. £126 10 0 


J. W. Mackenziz, 


Fila, Efaté, N.H., December, 1903. 
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LETTER FROM REY. W. HARVEY GRANT. 


OUR MISSIONARY IN HONAN, 
Wei Hwei Fu, 7th Jan., ’04. 
Dear Fellow Endeavourers, 


It has generally been my practice to walk 
when tonring, having a man to push a barrow 
with the necessary tracts and Gospels, which 
we sell, and a small box and bedding for my- 
self, together with the bedding of whatever 
native helpers may be accompanying me. The 
‘“bedding’’ is an essential part of the outfit, 
for Chinese inns providé none for their guests, 
which may well be considered but a mixed 
misfortune. 

Travelling thus is much cheaper than travel- 
ling by cart or on horse or donkey, and to one 
fond of walking is decidedly more pleasant 
than cart-travelling, which of all the modes of 
travel is the least to be desired, especially if 
the road is at all rough, and has been aptly 
compared to being ‘‘nailed up in a packing- 
case and rolled downstairs.” Walking also 
possesses the advantage of enabling one to 
meet many whom it would otherwise be im- 
possible to meet or speak to. 

Within the last year another mode of travel 
has been added to those already mentioned, 
viz.;. “Sby orailway.’?)-‘The. railway of» the 
‘«*Peking Coal & Iron Mising Syndicate” (a 
British concern) has been laid almost the full 
length of our Wei Hwei field from northeast 
to southwest, and Messrs. Pearson & Son, of 
London, Eng., the contractors, have very 
kindly provided us with passes on this line, so 
it has been possible to use it largely, especially 
in reaching distant parts of the field. 

On Monday, December 28, a start was made, 
immediately after an early breakfast, to catch 
the train at Wei Hwei station, which is about 
three and one-fourth miles distant from’ our 
Mission House. Onceaboard the train, which 
is made up of an engine and tank-car, ten flat 
cars and a caboose, the fifty miles is covered at 
the rate of twenty miles per hour and I am 
soon landed at my destination, whither the 
two helpers and the barrow had preceded me. 

Going to the inn at which they were stop- 
ping I found that they were out on the street 
in the city, preaching and selling books; there 
I soon joined them and we spent a busy after- 
noon. ‘In the evening when we had returned 
to the inn we settled our accounts with the 
landlord and made preparations for starting at 
dawn the following morning for a city twelve 
miles south westward. 
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Rising by candle-light and packing up our 
bedding, we had the barrow loaded and ready 
to start as soon as there was enough light to 
see the road. The morning air was nipping 
and this being an incentive to rapid walking 
we reached our destination before nine o’clock, 
in splendid time for the market, as we had 
hoped. 

As soon as we had deposited our baggage at 
an inn and unpacked our books we went to the 
market. 

A small mob surrounded us from the very 
beginning; at first they were curious and 
boisterous ; the European clothes which I wore 
attracted a great deal of attention and were 
liberally rubbed and examined, but after some 
time we got the crowd more under control and 
were able to tell them about Jesus, the only 
Saviour of men. We were kept very busy till 
after sunset speaking and selling Gospels and 
tracts, of which we distributed five or six hun- 
dred ; as darkness was falling we returned to 
the inn. 

Next day I called upon the chief Mandarin, 
as is my custom, and was cordially received. I 
told him I was a Canadian ; that my home was 
at Wei Hwei, and that I had come to his 
honourable city to preach the Gospel for a day 
or two. He remarked that he had read some 
of our books and thought they were good. He 
pressed me to allow him to send some soldiers 
with us to protect us while preaching on the 
street. 

I assured him, however, that this would be 
quite a needless trouble on his part,as we found 
his people very quiet, nevertheless two sol- 
diers were sent and were with us all the day 
on the street. He also inquired what inn I 
was staying at and said he would send food. 

After an excellent day’s preaching and book- 
selling, toward evening we returned to the inn, 
and found that the Mandarin, true to his 
promise, had sent a supply of food. There 
were four bowls of cooked food, one of boiled 
pork, one of boiled duck, one of boiled cab- 
bage and another of pork cooked in a different 
way. There were also about three dozen raw 
eggs and two living roosters, who were already 
looking for a roosting place forthe night. At 
last they selected a rung beneath the bed in 
which Islept and were left there undisturbed, 
but before morning I regretted their close 
proximity, for from midnight onward they 
seemed tu vie with each other as to which of 
them could crow oftenest and loudest. 

After spending the next morning and fore- 
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noon at the market preaching and selling books 
we packed our barrow and went on to the 
next place, ten miles away. Here we found 
upon arrival that a ‘‘fair’’ was to begin the 
next day and continue for several days, so We 
decided to stay and seize the opportunity of 
meeting so many people. Four days were 
spent there, the weather was rather blustery 
and cold, but yet we had good crowds to hear us. 

For the first three days I had noticed a tall 
well-dressed man in the crowd about us, 
listening, apparently deeply interested; he 
also bought a Catechism. On the afternoon of 
the third day I had some conversation with 
him. : 

He told me that some years before he had 
met a native Bible colporteur, who, however, 
did not speak the dialect of this district, and 
had bought the Gospels of Matthew and Luke 
from him; he had read them, but could not 
understand them. Now, however, since he 
had heard us and read the Catechism he 
understood and believed; he said he would 
come to worship with us at the inn in the 
evening. 

In the evening he came and joined with us 
in the reading of Matthew at worship. I ques- 
tioned him on the Catechism and found that 
he had an intelligent grasp of the truth taught 
init, 

The next day he was with us again at morn- 
ing worship, and when we left in the afternoon 
he escorted us to the gate of the city and there 
bade us good-bye, at the same time promising 
to come te a winter school which is to be 
taught (D.V.) for ten days in February at Wei 
Hwei for the instruction of converts. 

This man is the proprietor of one of the 
largest restaurants in the city, having in his 
employ eleven cooks, waiters, etc., and so’ is 
well-to-do and a man of position. We hope he 
may be used by God to lead many others to 
the light. 

Three days were after this spent in a country 
town ten miles nearer home, where many 
heard the Gospel, but without much ap- 
parent result. After this we came home to 
Wei Hwei. | 

This isa sample of the work which occupies 
my time for a large part of the fall, winter and 
spring months of the year. Pray with us that 
God may bless His Word, preached and dis-_ 
tributed, in the converting of many to Himself, 
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The Record Prize Essays. 


A few months ago, first, second and third 
prizes, of forty, thirty and twenty dollars, were 
offered for essays, the conditions being General 
excellence, Suitability for publication in the 
Recorp, and Helpfulness to its readers, to the 
Church at large. The subject was left open ; 
to call forth themes on which different men 
and women have been thinking most deeply 
and to secure for the Church the benefit of 
that thought. 


Seventy-six essays were received, on almost 
as many different subjects, e.g.:— 


Life. 

Truth, Honesty and Charity. 

The Law of Kindness. 

What is Christianity. 

The Beauty and Power of the True Chris- 
tian Life. 

The Morality of the Christian Profession of 
Faith. 

The Bible. 

Study of the Bible. 


God’s Word to Men, its Significance for Life . 


and Duty. 
~ To God and the Word of His Grace. 
God’s Covenant People. 
The Home. 
Scripture Teaching in the Home. 
Train up the Child. 
The Sabbath. 
The Sabbath was made for Man. 
The Sabbath and its two Safeguards. 
The Sabbath, its. Obligations and Blessings. 
Enthusiasm in Church Work. 
For Christ and the Church. 
~Worldliness and lack of Power inthe Church. 
The Handmaidens of our Church. 
The Work and Worship of the Church. 
The Worship and Polity of our Church. 
Sabbath School Work. 
How to make the Sabbath School Attractive. 
Decision Day in the Sabbath School. 
The Home Class Work. 
How One Young People’s Society Helped 
its Pastor. 
A Voice from the West. 
The Evolution of a Congregation. 
The Wane of the Protestant Spirit. 
How the Pew can Help the Pulpit. 
What are you Driving at, a Question for 
tudy and Pulpit. 
A Motive for Union. 
Presbyterianism. 


Why are yon a Presbyterian ? 

Some things for which Presbyterianism 
Stands. 

A Short History of the Presbyterian Church. 

Doctrines of the Presbyterian Church. 

Continuity of the Presbyterian Church. 

Young Canadian Presbyterianism. 

Influence of Calvinism on Religious Liberty. 

The World’s Greatest Missionary. 

Missions, How Promoted by our Sunday 
Schools. 

Presbyterian Missionary Progress in the last 
Century. 

The Gospel of the Risen Lord, etc., etc., etc. 


Had they all been on the same subject it 
would have been easy to judge them; but the 
difficulty of comparing a history of ‘ Colum- 
ba”? or ‘‘John Knox’’ with an essay on 
“Prayer in Young People’s Meetings’’—or 4 
treatise on ‘‘ Predestination’’? with one upon 
‘Sacred Song as a part of Worship’? can be 
best appreciated by trying it. 

The essays have been carefully examined in 
turn by a large number of judges and have 
been gradually reduced by elimination to the 
six which are printed on the following pages. 
No three decisions, out of some thirty that 
have been given, have been alike, but the con- 
sensus of judgment has been very largely in 
favour of some of these six, each of them re- 
ceiving first, second or third place in the ver- 
dict of most of the judges. 


As suitability and helpfulness must depend, 
in the final issue, upon the readers, we have de- 
cided to ask those who are interested to kindly 
read these six essays with care and send us 
their judgment—not anonymous—as soon as 
possible, as to which should have first, second 
or third place, with reasons for their opin- 
ion, 


The names and addresses of tle writers 
of these essays are yet under seal. The en- 
velopes have not been opened, and we would 
ask that no opinion be sent by any who may 
happen to know the authorship of any of them 
so that judgment may be wholly unbiassed. 

The names of the six essays, given herewith, 
on which our readers are asked to kindly 
give their judgment, are—How we formed a 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society —The 
Problem of the Young Man—Back to ‘lie 
Home—The United Church of Canada~'The 
Man that followed Knox—What Won Her. 
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HOW WE FORMED A WOMAN'S HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


We had an unusually large attendance of 
ladies at our missionary meeting that afternoon. 
Even Professor Nugent’s wife had condescended 
to grace the meeting with her presence. It 
was rarely she attended, always sending her 
fees and regrets in a large envelope. She 
never used the small ones in use in our So- 
ciety ; but then her contributions were large, 
so we smiled and said nothing. 

Our Society, like many others, had been 
lulled into inactivity and quiet by elaborate 
papers on the ideal and the visionary, and I 
was always glad when something of a more 
practical nature occurred. We were to have it 
that afternoon. Mr. McBee, our minister, had 
asked us to discuss ways aind means of forming 
a W. H. M.S., which was surely a practical 
topic, and my sister-in-law, Mrs. Murdoch, had 
just returned from an extended tour through 
the Northwest. Indeed she had lived, I be- 
lieve, in every province and district from 
Cape Breton to British Columbia, and I had 
persuaded her to tell us something of the life 
she had actually seen in the more remote parts 
of our country. 

‘*Mr. McBee has far too many societies in 
his church now,”’ said Mrs. Nugent, haughtily, 
when the subject of forminga Woman's Home 
Missionary Auxiliary was brought up. ‘In 
my opinion the church is suffering from over- 
organization now, and why does he want 
more ?” 

“¢Yes,’’? said Mrs. Leitch, who always echoed 
Mrs. Nugent, *‘ Nearly all the ladies here be- 
long to the Ladies’ Aid and we attend the 
Mother’s Meetings, and some are members of 
the choir and of the Christian Endeavor. 
Some of us are on the Visiting Committee and 
others teach in the Sunday School. Wecannot 
do all these things and do them well.” 

‘“Ti’s not only the time it takes,’’ said Mrs. 
Scott, ‘Ils the heavy drain on our purses. 
Really Iam giving all I possibly can.” 

‘“T would like to know where all the money 
goes to that is raised for Home Missions. It’s 
enormous the money that is raised for the pur- 
pose,’ and Mrs. Hogarth snapped her lips to- 
gether and setiled herself comfortably in my 
best chair. I studied the flowers in the carpet, 
for 1 knew Mrs. Hogarth had given fifty cents 
to missions that year. 

‘* What is the Missionary Association of our 
church for?” asked Mrs. Crane. ‘‘I thought 
the whole congregation belonged to that. What 
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are they about that they don’t take up this 
work without saddling everything upon the 
women ?”’ 

I had to study the flowers again, for Mrs. 
Crane was one of those ‘ versatile nrembers,”’ 
as my husband calls them; when she agrees, 
everything about the church is ‘ ours,’’ but, 
when she differs, she immediately puts her- 
self outside the pale of membership and 
unblushingly characterizes everything ag 
** theirs.’ 

‘“Ladies, here are a few facts,’’? said Miss 
Scott, our young Secretary, rising and unfold- 
ing a paper. 

‘“T find by our last Annual Report that there 
are seven hundred auxiliaries of the W. F. M.S. 
in the Western division of our Church with a 
membership of 15,298, giving an average of 
slightly over twenty-one members to each 
Auxiliary. You know that in many of our 
churches the membership is away below 
twenty-one, and some congregations have no 
auxiliaries for mission work at all. There are 
also three hundred and twenty-three Mission 
Bands with a membership of 7,725. 


You can see, ladies, that a great number of. . 
our churches are without Mission Bands, and 
also that the great majority of our ladies are 
not engaged in mission work. If twenty-one 
are working for Foreign Missions, what are the 
others doing? And if this small fraction of 
the ladies in our congregations could give 
$52,684 to Foreign Missions last vear, what 
might not the vast majority of our ladies do 
for Home Missions if they had but the willing- 
ness to try ?”’ é 

‘“My dear,” said Mrs. Nugent, ‘* Your argu- 
ment was very well advanced and your figures 
show the truth, of course, but, do you know, 
it is only the few in the churches who will 
work. The others simply look on and let 
them doit. I believe the Home Mission Fund 
was quite large enough to supply all the needs 
this year. It is not so much money they 
need ; it is men. Our young men simply will 
not go West.” : 

‘¢Yes,’? echoed Mrs. Leitch, ‘‘Our young 
men fike a nice, comfortable church at home. 
I don’t believe there is snch a need for 
preachers in the West as they try to make out. 
The fields are being supplied just as soon as 
they are formed?” 

‘‘Who is to form those fields?’ asked Miss 
Scott, with a mischievous twinkle in her eye, 
but Mrs. Leitch was saved a reply by our 
president introducing Mrs. Murdoch. 
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** Ladies,’ she said, and the sweet tenderness 
of her voice produced that quiet which is felt 
only when listening to a superior in thought 
and mind. . 

‘““T have never spoken in “public, but there 
are times when we cannot be silent. I have 
travelled over a large part of our great Cana- 
dian West; I have lived on the smiling prairie ; 
jn the boisterous mining-camp and on the 
lonely ranch. My husband’s: business taking 
me from place to place has afforded me ex- 
cellent opportunities of seeing life in its varied 
aspects. 

‘«The F. M. auxiliaries are doing a noble work 
among the Indians, but it is not the Indian 
who is going to make or mar that great land. 
They are a dying race,:and the place where 
their tepees stood will soon be the scene of the 
more bustling activities of the white man. 

‘¢ We, as Canadians, cannot afford to be nar- 
row in our views, and, while we provide for 
the Indian we must look into the coming 
years, and even. now, with all the speed pos- 
sible, provide church homes to gather in the 
ever-increasing stream of immigration that is 
pouring into 6ur land and which will surely 
Jeave its impress, for good or evil, upon our 
fair Dominion. 

“You can get no better description of the 
ranch and mining-camp than is to be found in 
Ralph Connor’s books, but even there he had 
the ‘Sky Pilot’ working, directing, controlling. 
Can you imagine what those places would be 
without the missionary ? 

“T have seen men; strong, handsome young 
fellows, of splendid physique; men from our 
best homes. I have watched them on Sunday. 
Other days they are busy, and when their 
work is done they want to rest, but the Sab- 
bath is the day that tests them. I have seen 
them stay in their shacks for a good part of 
the day, perhaps reading a book that a fond 
mother or sister has packed away among other 
things, and I have seen them come out, look 
over the vast prairie or up to the vaster and 
more majestic mountains, and a sense of such 
utter Joneliness come over them that just for 
the sake of hearing a human voice they have 
gone down to where the ‘boys’ congregate, 
and there it is gambling and worse. 

‘Ladies, that is the case of hundreds of our 
young men who have gone from our homes. 
They have gone down because the Church was 
not there with her open door. The mis- 
sionary was not there to tide them oyer that 
period of loneliness and longing for companion- 
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* You who have churches within easy reach 
of you know nothing of the unutterable long- 
ing that comes over the women out on the 
prairie. I have seen a mother gather her little 
ones around her to study the Word, and then 
retire to her chamber and weep bitter tears 
because the older members of ler family were 
drifting away and there was no church to 
rescue them. 

‘‘Tn the older settled parte they’ have places 
of worship and good pastors, but there are vast 
areas with few settlers where there is no pastor 
to care for the little flock, and these places are 
being filled up so rapidly with people from 
other lands that unless we give them the 
Gospel speedily the result will be disastrous to 
our country. The people of the East are so 
engaged in caring for their weak and sickly 
Christians that they have no time for the men 
who are forming a nation.”’ 

<¢ What is your opinion with regard to the 
foreigners who are coming into our land?” 
asked one of our Jadies. 

‘‘T believe that is to become our oreatest 
national problem yet. The foreign element 
in the West is becoming vast. They have an 
inherited dislike to law and order, and in 
many cases hate Great Britain, the country 
that is giving them liberty and protection. I 
believe the only solution to this great question 
ig compulsory education and the missionary. 

‘We smile at the religious freaks of the 
Doukhobors. Yet these people are intensely 
in earnest. It was hard for them to do it, yet 
they sacrificed all to follow Jesus. They did 
the most unheard of things because their lead- 
ers told them Jesus commanded it. All that is 
wrong with them is ignorance. If they are to 
be Canadianized they must have schools and 
the missionary, men of the Boanerges stamp, 
born Jeaders of men, and they must have them 
soon. A few more of their pilgrimages, I fear, 
will produce a chronic state of unrest which 
will be hard to overcome.” 

‘‘ Have you ever been in the lumber-camps ?”’ 
asked Miss Scott. ‘‘Iread the other day that 
there were 50,000 lumbermen at work in On- 
tario. I hardly believed it.” 

‘‘Tt is indeed true. That part of our ‘mission 
work has been sadly neglected. Only two or 
three Jumber companies provide reading: 
rooms for their men. That is a good work 
started, but for the most part our Jumbermen 
are without any religious instruction. 
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“© Yes,’? with a little nod and smile to Miss 
Scott, ‘‘I1 have been in the lumber camps. 
The majestic splendour of the ‘forest prim: 
eval’ hada very different effect upon methan J 
imagined it would. There is a daring and 
reckless jollity in the air. I could not help 
but admire those brave fellows. They do 
everything on such a gigantic scale. The 
larger the tree, the higher the load; the 
greater the slide, the more dangerous the jam, 
or the more break-neck the race down the icy 
steeps, the clearer will their songs or laughter 
ring out on the frosty air. There isa charm 
about their life which fascinated me. 

“JT was not there when pay-day came and 
they went down to the landing. I am glad I 
was not, but I thought as I left the place if 
there was a city of 50,000 inhabitants in 
Canada without a school or a church men 
would rise in righteous indignation and wipe 
the blot from the’ face of our country, and yet 
the fact remains, in the Northern part of On- 
tario we have 590,000 young men cheerfully 
adding millions of dollars to our Canadian 
wealth, and that country does not even send 
them enough literature to feed their hungry 
souls. We may learn when it is too late that 
part of a State’s duty is to see after the mora! 
welfare of those who develop her natural re- 
sources.” 

‘*Ts it true,” asked Miss Scott with rather a 
timid glance towards Mrs. Nugent, ‘“‘ That our 
graduates will not go to the West?” 

*“T cannot answer that question, but I know 
this; that I would not blame our ministers to 
rise in a body and refuse to go.” 

“Why?” and a murmur of wonder went 
around the room. 

‘‘Tt is the remuneration they receive from 
the Church; the allowance given which is 
supposed to keep them in shoes, clothing, 
food, rigs or other means of transportation, 
and which does not do it. Ladies, I feel 
strongly on this subject. 

‘‘There is a mistaken idea abroad that 
money is the last thing our missionaries should 
think of, but how can a man put zeal or 
enthusiasm, or even love into his work, when 
he knows that he must live the life of a 
Micawber as far as finances are concerned. 
Common necessities the missionary may pos- 
sibly procure; comforts, none, and luxuries 
are unheard of.” 

*“ Let me tell you of a case or two that came 
under my own observation. A young student 
came out in the Spring. He paid $80 for a 
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pony and found he coud not ride it, so he got 
a buggy and harness. In the Fall, when he 
was leaving, he found it impossible to sell his 
outfit, so he had to leave his pony with the 
very uncertain chance of selling it to the stu- 
dent who came the next Spring, and the more 
certain chance of paying for its board all 
Winter. 

‘‘ Another young man, who had much the 
same experience, had to send toa hard-working 
father for money to take him home. 

‘‘T remember, while in Algoma, of a young 
man asking me for handkerchiefs... He had 
torn his into strips, which he tied to the 
boughs of trees, to mark his way through the 
woods. The fluttering white rag showed him 
his way home. 

‘‘ These are not uncommon eases. A student 
may take it as part of his education, Lut there 
is not much inducement for our graduates to 
enter those fields unless they are insured a 
salary sufficient to live upon. 

‘The old Macedonian call, ‘Come over and. 
help us,’ is not the loudest cal! heard in our 
Canadian churches to-day, but stronger and 
more earnest is the call from those whom the 
Lord has brought to our shores, and infinitely 
more pathetic is the call of Canada’s own sons 
labouring in her more remote regions. 

Could the ladies of our churches take up 
this work, as they are doing for Foreign Mis- 
sions, they would be doing a work, the value 
of which no one could estimate, and it could 
be truly said of them, ‘They wrought their 
country a lasting good.’ ”’ 

Mrs. Nugent sat looking into space after Mrs. 
Murdoch sat down. There was a non-com- 
mittal expression on her face which told us 
plainly that she did not intend to speak. To 
our surprise it was Mrs, Leitch who broke the 
silence. 

‘* After what I have heard I am thoroughly 
convinced of the great need of a W. H. M. S. 
being formed in every church. I must confess 
my ignorance. It never dawned upon my 
mind that the women of Canada had such 
a responsibility resting upon them until I 
heard Mrs. Murdoch to-day. The question is, 
how are we to get the ladies who take no part 
in missions at all interested in this work?” 

‘“Let me offer a suggestion,’’ said Miss 
Scott. ‘‘Let us have a woman’s meeting in the 
church some evening soon. Let us personally 
visit every lady in the congregation, and, if 
possible, get her to promise to attend that 
meeting. Ji Mrs. Murdoch will kindly tell the 
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BACK TO THE HOME. 


It is safe to assert that at no previous period 
in the history of our civilization have there 
been more influences at work antagonistic to 
the fullest extension of home life, while at the 
same time it may, with equal confidence, be 
claimed that never before was there greater 
need of this very factor in individual and na- 
tional development being most sedulously culti- 
vated. 

The reasons for this state of things are not 
far to seek. As regards the influences antagon- 
istic to home life, they are patent to us all. 
The welkin rings with voices calling us from 
our firesides. The ever-increasing pressure 
upon the heads of the family in order that they 
may maintain or improve their position in the 
commercial and social arenas, demanding more 
and more of the father’s time for office, shop 
or factory, and of the mother’s for making and 
receiving calls, giving and attending receptions, 
and otherwise taking her part in a multitude of 
social functions; the bewildering legion of 
attractions and distractions for the sons and 
daughters—theater, opera, lecture, entertain. 
ments of every sort, good, bad and indifferent — 
how they multiply and abound on every side, 
as if recreation and enjoyment were to be 
found only by going from home to seek it ! 

But it is not only from the avenues of money- 
getting and pleasure-seeking that these voices 
eall to us with ever-increasing insistence. 
Their invitation appeals to the higher and 
more altruistic side of our nature with equal, if 
not greater, force. The growth of organiza- 
tions and societies having a directly religious or 
intellectual end in view is one of the most 
noteworthy phenomena of the latter half of this 
century. The maryellous Christian Endeavor 
Society and its stalwart sisters, the Epworth 
League, and the Baptist Young People’s Union, 
the King’s Daughters, the St. Andrew’s Brother- 
hood, the Women’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Temperance Unions, the Look-up 
Clubs, Look-out Clubs, Lend-a-Hand Clubs, and 
so forth, and so forth, all aiming at the re- 
ligious and moral improvement of our neigh- 
bours and ourselves; and, besides them, the 
Shakespeare, Browning and Tennyson Socie- 
ties, the Reading Circles, the Conversation 
Clubs and the like, designed to develop in- 
tellectuality ; these gatherings together of men 
and women, of youths and maidens, admirable, 
excellent, deserving of encouragement and 
support, as they doubtless are, as they flourish 
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about us have a tendency not only to draw us 
too much away from our homes, but to create 
the impression that the best things in life are 
to be bad outside our own family circle, and 
we must, therefore, go forth to possess them. 

Now, inso far as we permit ourselves to be too 
much drawn away from the hearthstone on 
one the hand and on the other to come to think 
that, in order to have a good time, we must 
turn our backs upon our own doors, we are 
allowing a positive good to become, in a greater 
or less degree, according to the extent of our 
error, a hardly less positive evil ; for assuredly 
no one would venture to argue that any other 
institution, however high its aim or pure its 
methods, can effectually take the place of the 
home for the cultivation of those graces of 
character and qualities of mind which we haye 
been accustomed to associate with the most 
durably attractive types of personality. 

Very much to the point here are the well- 
known lines of Longfellow, himself an almost 
ideal illustration of the domestic virtues: 


‘¢ Stay, stay at home, my heart, and rest, 
Home-keeping hearts are happiest, 
For those that wander they know not where 
Are full of trouble and full of care ; 
To stay at home is best.” 


And there is such a depth of truth in the 
second line of the verse that, without undue 
presumption, we may take upon ourselves to 
set it off against the axiom of Shakespeare, 
that ‘‘home-keeping youth have ever homely 
wit,’? which would seem to consciously or un- 
consciously constitute a rule of conduct for so 
many of the young people of our day. 

Let me not be understood as seeking In any 
way whatever to deprecate a due appreciation 
of the opportunities for mental, moral and 
spiritual improvement which throng us on 


every side, for that is not the purpose of this 


writing at all. But I do wish to be understood 
as pleading for no falling off in the estimation 
of our home privileges or weakening of con- 
scientious regard for the home duties. 

The home must ever be the well-spring of all 
that works towards the bettering of individual 
and national life; and, this being the case, it 
is of paramount importance that no effort 
should be spared to give it the brightest and 
happiest atmosphere which is possible in this 
imperfect world of ours. 

One point that cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized is the imperative necessity for no less 
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courtesy and forbearance being shown one 
another by the members of the home than is 
demanded of them in their sqcial relations. 
No society, however noble its purpose or ardent 
the enthusiasm of its adherents, could exist for 
a week were the same blunt indifference to 
another’s feelings or interest shown at its meet- 
ings that is all too common in many homes. 
There is a truth that well nigh lies too deep for 
tears in the familiar verses: 


*‘ Tf J had known in the morning 
How wearily all the day, 
The words unkind 
Would trouble your mind 
_ I gaid when I went away, 
I had been more careful, darling, 
Nor given you needless pain ; 
But we vex our own 
With look and tone 
We may never take back again. 


*¢ We have careful thought for the stranger 
And smiles for the sometime guest, 
But oft for our own 
The bitter tone, 
Though we love our own the best. 
Ah, lips, with words impatient ! 
Ah, brow with that look of scorn! 
’T were a cruel fate 
Were the night too late 
To undo the work of the morn.” 


Now, in order for aright measure of home- 
born happiness to be enjoyed, it is vitally re- 
quisite that no less consideration should be 
felt for ‘‘our own’? than for the “‘stranger ’’ 
and the “sometime guest ;’”’ and it is just here, 
perhaps, that so many goastray. Their bright- 
est smiles, their most winning ways, their best 
stories, their deftest courtesies are all reserved 
for outsiders, while those who live with them 
under the same roof-tree behold them in a 
state of chronic dishabille, so to speak, the 
‘‘company manners’? with which they clothe 
themselves in the presence of their friends and 
acquaintances being thrown aside with a sensa- 
tion of relief in the bosom of the family. 

How well Hannah More has in a few lines 
indicated the essential elements of happy home 
life ! 3 
‘‘ Subduing and subdued, the petty strife 

Which clouds the colour of domestic life ; 

The sober comfort, all the peace which 

eprings ” 

From the large aggregate of little things, 
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May 


On these small cares of daughter, wife or 
friend 


The almost sacred joys of home depend.’? 


Not only must constant courtesy and mutual 
forbearance characterize the home intercourse, 
but it is no less important, particularly from 
the point of view of the young people, that 
there should be no undue restraint about the 
household life. The parents who want their 
boys and girls to believe that “ home-keeping 
hearts are happiest” must allow them the full 
run of the house. There must be no ‘: best 
parlour,” as chill, dark and dreary as a tomb, 
never used save for ‘‘company,’’ and there 
must be reasonable liberty allowed in the 
inatter of inviting companions to share a meal 
or to spend the evening. 

Yet even all this does not by any. means 
constitute the sum of the parents’ duty, or rather 
let us say privilege, in connection with their 
children. They should see to it that the young 
people have a large share of their society, for 
therein lies the secret of success in character 
culture. 

The increasing complexity of social life 
already referred to bids fair to render obsolete 
that dear delightful word ‘“ leisure,’’? whose 
very sound, as we pronounce it, has something 
soothing and restful in its cadences, and, how- 
ever regretfully we are fain to realize that as 
our leisure is leaving us, a precious part of our 
home life is going with it. 

Compare for one moment the manner of 
living at our grandfather’s in the country with 
that in so many of our city homes and note 
how great the difference. Our grandparents’ 
children were their constant companions, the 
girls with the mother at home, the boys with 
the father afield, and all gathering together in 
the evening for reading or conversation until 
early bedtime. 

Not so is it with the average city family of 
to-day, particularly when their circumstances 
are easy, and tnere need be no stinting of 
domestic help. In all too many -cases the 
tendency is for parents and children to drift 
apart, instead of drawing closer together as tie 
latter advance toward maturity. How much 
converse, for instance, with his own children 
has the hard-working merchant or professiona 
man who also takes some interest in public 


affairs, whether political, philanthropic or re- | 


ligious, and is a member of a club and of a 
soviety or two? They meet at breakfast in 
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the morning, but he has his paper to scan and 
they are in a hurry to be off to school. Then they 
separate until the evening meal, when, if he 
be not too weary with the day’s work, he may 
be in the spirit to give them some attention, 
provided there be no guésts. But it is only for 
a little time at best and they soon separate 
again, he probably going out and they occupy- 
ing themselves with lessons, in which he gives 
them no assistance, or with reading over which 
he exercises no supervision. 

In the mother’s case matters are. usually 
somewhat better, yet far from being quite 
satisfactory. Her hands are filled with house- 
hold tasks or her hours taken up with seeking 
to satisfy multitudinous social demands. ‘The 
children are away from her the greater part of 
the day and other interests divide her attention 
at night. 

One may safely affirm that the foregoing is 
an accurate outline of life in a great many 
city households, and, going farther, lay it down 
broadly that only loss can come from such a 
condition of affairs. The pregnant maxim of 
Froebel, ‘‘Let us with the children live,’’ is 
not so much for kindergarten teachers as for 
the parent. The attractions and distractions 
of our complex civilization are yaried indeed 
and hard to be understood, but enjoyable and 


‘improving as lectures, concerts and societies 


may be, they are not for one moment, as an 
investment of time, to be compared with the 
society cf the children committed to our care. 

The kindergarten, the day-school, the board- 
ing-school and university, in regard to both 
their intellectual and moral character, are 
approaching a state of excellence undreamed 
of by our grandsires. But at their best they 


can no more take the place of true parental 


influence than the Sunday School, at iis best, 
can be a sufficient substitute for liome religious 
training. | 

If we would have our children what we 
would Jike them to be and what they ought to 
be, we must not shift from off our own to 
other shoulders the responsibility for their 
development. Jfowever busy our lives we 
must make time to be their companions. We 
cannot spend time to betteradvantage. Surely 
if parents realized more clearly how their boys 
and girls appreciate their society when it is 
ungrudgingly given, they would not withhold it 
as they do. : 

The cry of the Church to-day is ‘* Back to 
Christ? The cry of society should be ‘* Back 
to the Home!’’ for therein lies her salvation. 
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All the problems that perplex her may be ren- 
dered easier of hiappy solution, all the perils 
that beset her may be mitigated, or wholly 
overcome, by the right cultivation of home 
life. If the men and women of Christendom 
would but heed both cries and hasten to make 
their way back to the Home and back to 
Christ then indeed would the millenial dawn 
begin to brighten the horizon of human life. 


HIS MOTHER’S TRANSLATION. 


In a Bible class recently the teacher was 
telling of the various translations of the Bible 
and their different excellences. He spoke of 
Jerome’s Vulgate, of Luther’s German Bible, 
of our own King James’ Version, and of the 
Revised Version and how it was made. The 
class was much interested, and one of the 
young men, that, evening, was telling a friend 
about it. 

‘‘T think I prefer the King James’ Version 
for my part,’ he said; though, of course, the 
revised is more scholarly.’’ 

His friend smiled. ‘‘I prefer my mother’s 
translation of the Bible myself to any other 
version,”’ he said. 

‘“Your mother’s?’’ cried the young man, 
thinking his companion had suddenly gone 
crazy. ‘‘ What do you mean, Fred ?”’ 

‘¢T mean that my mother has translated the 
Bible into the language of daily life for me 
ever since I was old enough to understand it,” 
said Fred. . ‘She translates it straight, too, 
and gives it full meaning. There has never 
been any obscurity about her version. Her 
every-day life is a translation of God’s Word 
that a child can read, and that Saint Jerome 
could not better. Whatever printed version of 


the Bible I may study, my mother’s is always 
the one that clears up my difficulties.” 

It was a true tribute and a beautiful one, 
and it starts a vital train of reflection. It 
should rouse not only all Christian mothers 
but all Christians, young and old, to consider 
what kind of version of the Bible they are 
making out of their everyday lives. Will the 
world, learn what God's Word really means 
through our translation of it into daily deeds 


or will we obscure and falsify it? Suppose 


that we come in contact with those who do not 
know nor read the Bible—will our version verify 
it in spite of themselves? Or will they say, 
and rightly, that, if that is what Christianity 
means, they can do very well without it? Can 
we not make a truer and clearer one, begin- 
ning with to-morrow? The Bible has been 
translated into every Janguage on the globe; 
what the world needs now is that it should be 
{ranslated into every individual life, and trans- 
lated right.—Forward. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE YOUNG MAN. 


IN RELATION TO BIBLE CLASSES AND CHRISTIAN 
SERVICE. 


There are nearly a million young men in 
Canada between the ages of fifteen and thirty- 
five. 

Deduct the non-Protestants, the mnon-re- 
ligious, those who are Christians only for 
census purposes, and the negative Christians 
who are non-Bible students and non-Christian 
workers, and the residue is\a lamentably small 
proportion of the original million. 

This residue forms the reached constituency 
of the Church, the balance makes up the great 
unreached constituency, and therein lies the 
problem. t 

Is this problem becoming more complicated 
or is it being solved? ‘ 

Many fear that the drift of young men from 
the Sabbath Schools and churches and, there- 
fore, from Christian work, is increasing, and 
that as a result the problem is becoming ac- 
centuated. Others maintain that we are at 
least holding our own in the retention of the 
young. A few are optimistic. 

It is possibly beyond any one’s power to 
accurately state the real situation, but some 
light may perhaps be thrown upon it. In an 
effort to secure some evidence in connection 
with the matter I asked Mr. Marian Lawrence, 
the well-known International Sabbath School 
worker, the following question : 

‘‘T have seen it stated that there is a 
pronounced drift in progress of adult young 
men from the Sunday School. What is the 
result of your observation on the point? If 
there is such a ‘drift,’ is 1t more pronounced 
than say five or ten years ago?”’ 

His reply was in part as follows: ‘¢ Uhat 
there is an alarming exodus of young men from 
the Sunday School as soon as they pass from 
boyhood to young manhood there is no doubt, 
The fact that we have in our average Sunday 
School two or three young ladies to one young 
man, while this ratio does not exist in the 
elementary grades is proof of the statement ; 
but I am glad to say that, in my judgment, 
there isa strong tide turning toward the Sun- 
day School. We believe the vigorous work 
done by organized ciasses of young men has 
had much to do in bringing this about. It is 
becoming more and more popular for young 
men to attend Sunday School.’’ 

A Jess encouraging note was sounded at our 
last Generali Assembly, held in Vancouver, 
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that although the population of the Dominion, 
especially in the West, is rapidly increasing, 
the number of our Presbyterian Sabbath School 


scholars remains practically the same. This 
fact, combined with the fact that a dis- 


couragingly small number come each year from 


the Sabbath Schools into full communion with . 


the Church and the fact that the amount con- 
tributed by our Sabbath Schools to the Schemes 
of the Church is considerably less than last 
year, all this seems to indicate that we are 
doing little more than marking time. 

An army will never reach the firing line by 
marking time ; it will the more likely let tne 
enemy reach it. 

Among the individual correspondence there 
came this reply from a prominent Presbyterian 
Church worker in Ottawa: ‘‘One thing is cer- 
tain, there is a lamentably small proportion 
who attend Bible classes or take part in church 
work. I feel sure that a serious drift of the 
young men away from the Church is in pro- 
gress, at least.In and around Ottawa. Men 
whose heart work centres in a desire to uplift 
and save young men seem to be few and far 
between, at Jeast in the churches.” 

A prominent worker in a London Methodist 
Church replied: ‘‘It is a very sad fact that we 
are unable to hold more than twenty-five per 
cent. of those who enter the School through 
the primary department. About the age when 
a boy gets into long pants he is apt to drift out 
of the school.”’ 

The above are but a few from the many re- 


plies received, nearly all pointing to the un-: 


fortunate leakage that would appear to be in 
progress. That a problem exists no one will 
probably deny ; that there is an ominous drift 
away from the Church is, I fear, equally true. 

One might further inquire, why the problem? 
Why the alleged drift? Why does the young 
man of the present day absent himself from 
Bible ‘class, Sabbath School or Christian ser- 
vice ? 


The responsibility must be shared primarily ~ 


by the young men themselves, by home and 
parents, by the Sabbath School teacher, by the 
Sabbath School system or lack of system. 

What share of the blame then—if blame 
there be—should rest on the young man him- 


self? This—that many a youth drops out of — 
the Sabbath School because he wants to, be- | 


cause hie has no interest in the Bible or in its 
study as a guide to the higher life, because it is 
to him deadly dull and uninteresting, because 
perchance he is a victim of the widespread 
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idea that it is incompatible with young man 
dignity to be a Sabbath School scholar, or 
because -he erroneously thinks—as many an 
older man does—that the modern rush of life 
on secular lines leaves no room for the cultiva- 
tion of the spiritual or of definite work for the 
Master. May we not, therefore, fairly place 
not a little of the blame on the young man 
himself, because in nine cases out of ten he 
knows he ought to be a Bible student, he 
knows he ought to be a Christian worker, His 
unsympathetic attitude is more from inclination 
than from lack of knowledge. 

Responsibility also rests on the home—on the 
parents. Many a Sabbath School scholar is 
such in spite of parental example and in- 
fluence ; many a bright, earnest scholar puts 
his parents toan open shame. In the majority 
of cases, however, the rule no doubt holds 
good—like parent, like child. Parental in- 
difference to things religious will speedily pro- 
duce the same attitude in the child. All the 
religious instruction many a child receives is in 
the one half-hour of the one hundred and 
sixty-eight of the week received in the Sabbath 
School. 

Responsibility must also be shared in many 
cases by the Sabbath School teacher. I have 
suffered from three unsatisfactory classes of 
teachers, among the many whose memory I 
revere and whose influence was a benediction 
ina boy’s life. The three unsatisfactory ones 
were a lazy teacher, an insincere one and one 
on stilts. The lazy teacber is a poor invest- 
ment in any school, whose teaching such as it 
is is a narcotic and who excites no mental 
alertness. An insincere teacher is an emissary 
of Satan, one who does incalculableharm. A 
teacher on stilts creates a human gulf that all 
his lip-teaching cannot bridge. 

The day has come when the standard of 
teaching must be raised, and the standard is 
being raised through the modern normal 
courses, summer schools and other agencies. 

The day has come when no one should be 
unduly urged or driven to enter upon this im- 
portant work, for forced service often stands 
for lifeless and ineffective service. 

The day has come when it should be re- 
garded as a crime against young manhood to 
entrust its spiritual instruction to incompetent, 
untrained and unspiritual hands. In many a 
case of a lapsed scholar, blame the teacher, not 
the boy. It is easier to train a twig than a tree. 

We must, too, place some responsibility on 
the system, or lack of system, that marks many 
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schools where proper grading is ignored, where 
the budding aspirations of youth are not 
recognized in time to hold them, where the 
discovery is not made that the boy has become 
a man, though the man has realized it. The 
Sabbath School should be as much a normal 
college asa nursery. There is the mistake of 
treating the’man as the boy and the boy as the 
infant. 

And sometimes blame the pastor for not 
cultivating or attracting the boy to the church ; 
blame the elders for a neglect of the Sabbath 
School and Bible classes—elders who are never 
seen in the School except on special occasions. 

Let us all have a heart-searching into this 
matter of responsibility for whatever of an 
unsatisfactory condition of things exists as re- 
gards the young men. 

Having attempted to state the problem and 
having ventured on adistribution of the blame, 
let that suffice for the negative. A word now 
for the positive. 

How shali we attract and, attracting, hold 
the young man in the Bible Study School? 

In three ways among others,—by good 
teaching, by good fellowship, by good works. 

We will all agree that the Sabbath School 
teacher of to-day cannot be too well equipped. 
He cannot know too much of the lesson, 
though he may try to teach too much. 

The teacher needs to exercise three gifts: 
prayer, patience, perseverance. The teacher 
needs to possess three qualities: Personality, 
prescience, power—the power that comes of 
the Pauline equipment for service, a power 
derivable from the Scriptures, that he may be 
furnished completely unto all good teaching. 

The Bible should therefore be the first and 
greatest text-book, and thereafter all the 
helps that will help. The wise teacher will 
welcome light from any legitimate source, using 
side lights from secular and current history, 
from travel, from literature, from archeology, 
from revisions old and new, from observations 
of and illustrations from life. 

The Bible Class of young men should have a 
room to itself and it should be made cheerful 
by curtains, flowers and pictures. It should 
also be made cheerful musically. Every 
thoughtful teacher should be death on ruts 
and nothing is quite so hard to avoid. Further- 
more, give as many members as possible some- 
thing todo. In the relationship of the teacher 
to his class, it may be merely that of a teacher 
of aclass, or it. may be that of a friend of the 
individual pupil. The problem of holding the 
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young men depends nota little on the teacher 
bringing himself into vital, human, helpful 
relationship to the units in his class. It de- 
pends on his knowing not so much his men as 
his Man. A class of one hundred wili represent 
one hundred distinct human problems. 

Good teaching includes an interest in the 
work, the tastes, the fads, the ideals of the mem- 
bers. Aninterest in them needs to be proved by 
visiting them in their home, by having them at 
your own home, by encouraging them to seek 
advice or help from you. A teacher should use 
the post-office, the telephone, the bicycle and 
every other agency in keeping in touch with 
hismen. And allthis effort calls for prayer, 
for patience, perseverance. 

By good fellowship I mean the cementing of 
a class as a distinct organization. By it I mean 
the promotion of a class spirit, which will lead 
them to speak of * our” class. 

It is wise to place definite responsibility upon 

“young men and they will rise toit. Let them 
elect their own officers by ballot. Let the pre- 
sident conduct the opening. exercises of the 
class and preside at all meetings. Magnify their 
offices and 1n every way recognize their un- 
folding manhood. Ask for suggestions; their 
heads are full of ideas. 

Good fellowship may be brought about in 
many ways: by social gatherings, annual din- 
ners, literary evenings, Sabbath afternoon walks 
at the close of the session, historical pilgrimages, 
visits to museums, manufactories and other 
places of interest. By athletics, too. Even 
baseball may be a valuable means to an end. 
There may be good religion in a class football 
team, even though it be poor football. 

By good works I mean ‘an experimental 
knowledge of applied Christianity—encourag- 
ing the practicing as an outcome of the 
teaching. Many avenues of activity suggest 
themselves in this connection, such asa Circle 
of Service by whicha number of the advanced 
‘pupils undertake to act as substitute teachers 
in the main school by having at least a week’s 
notice, thus making a training school for tea- 
chers where no normal class exists. Other 
members may be trained to pray in public in 
the class sessions. Sick members may be 
visited, Christmas and New Year’s dinners may 
be taken by members to the poor, reporting 
their experiences thereafter to the class. 
Others graduate as Sabbath School officers. 
Here again a majority of young Christians are 
eager for service, but they must be guided 
thereto. 
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So I suggest good teaching, good fellowship, 
good works, as three possible means of holding 
the young men in Sabbath School and Bible 
class, and as a consequent solution of retaining 
them for definite Christian work. 

The road to adult Christian effort is via the 
Sabbath School, as the conversions and addi- 
tions to the church are largely from the same 
source, and a drift from the one involves a cor- 
responding drift from the other. 

_ It is not only necessary to secure young men 
recruits for Christian work if the Church is to 
live, but to find Christian work for the young 
men, work suited to their broadening life, their 
enlarging mental and spiritual powers, work 
commensurate with their talents and adapted 
to their qualifications. ; 

A concluding word: May we be stimulated 
to help in solving this all-important problem 
by renewed personal zeal in the service of our 
enthroned King. 

We are after all members of an army that is 
not marking time, an army of nearly thirty 
million teachers and scholars and officers, 
manning a quarter of a million Sabbath Schools 
that girdle the globe much more completely 
than King Edward’s Empire girdles it. 

If we are instrumental by God’s mighty 
power working within and through us in 
guiding one child or youth or young man toa 
knowledge of our Saviour as his Saviour, if we 
are divinely used to help in building up a 
single character, in uplifting a single soul, let 
us thank God for the high honour of service; 
let us praise Him from whom all blessings 
flow, and take fresh heart for the morrow and 
the future. 


Ungirt loins, unlit lamps, unused talents, 
sink aman like lead. Doing nothing isenough 
for ruin.—Alexander Maclaren, D.D. 


Every time we keep silent under insult and 
loving and sweet under irritation and provoca- 
tion, we have made it easier for all about us to 
do the same.—J. R. Miller. 


A Christian heard a heathen woman pray- 
ing passionately in a heathen temple. She 
had in her arms a pitifully misshapen baby, 
and she was praying that it might grow beauti- 
ful like other babies. As she turned to go 
away the Christian asked her: ‘Friend, to 
whom have you prayed?” ‘I do not know,” 
she answered, ‘‘ but surely there must be some 
one somewhere to keep a mother’s heart from 
breaking !’? The message of missions is that 
there is this Sone One.—‘‘ Selected.” 
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THE MAN THAT FOLLOWED KNOX. 


Many are acquainted with the intense coun- 
tenance, the eagle eye, the long white beard 
and scholastic cap that mark the portrait of 
John Knox. Many haye some knowledge of 
the warfare he waged with the pope, with 
idolatry and with the beautiful queen, a war- 
fare that centred in the prevailing prayer, 
“O God, give me Scotland.” 

But there are very few who have any definite 
idea of the man into whose hand the work 
fell, after that, “with dead hand and glaid 
heart, praising God’’ for a sermon preached 
by a brother minister, the great Reformer laid 
down his weapons and passed into the presence 
of the King. 

Luther had still one year to spend on earth’s 
battle-field and Knox had twent-yseven when 
Andrew Melville was born, the ninth son, into 
an evangel-loving home on the south bank of 
the Esk, near Montrose. His father was killed 
in the battle of Pinkie when the child was 
only two years old, and his mother died soon 
after, so that little Andrew, an orphan indeed, 
was left to find the sufficiency of the word, 
‘When my father and mother forsake me, 
then the Lord will take me up.” The Lord 
did take him up, and put it into the heart of his 
eldest brother and his godly wife to take into 
the homeliest corner of their own home the 
delicate but ultimately vigorous boy. 

The best education that Scotland could then 
supply was given by the laird of Baldovy to 
his slight, but brainy brother. Ready to enter 
college at twelve he delayed for two years 
that he might master the Greek Janguage from 
a Jearned Frenchman. In_ his: subsequent 
course at St. Andrews his power to read Aris- 
totle in the original created much interest, 
and, strange to say, seemingly no jealousy 
among the professors; which fact certainly 
speaks volumes concerning the magnanimity of 
the men in power and also concerning the 
simplicity and modesty of the student. John 
Douglas, the aged rector of the University, 
used to invite the slender boy to his own 
chamber, take him between his knees and ask 


him questions to hear what he would say. 


Delighted with his answers thé old man would 
exclaim, ‘“ My silly fatherless and motherless 
boy, it’s ill to wit what God may make of thice 
yet.” | 

He completed the course at St. Andrews 
when he was nineteen. But, the board at the 
Scottish universities at that time was too 
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meagre to satisfy the intellectual appetite of 
young Melville. He went to Paris and entered 
the Royal Trilingual College in its palmy days, 
and there won great distinction. 

Then he went to Poitiers, especially to study 
the science of civil Jaw; for the men that 
were needed as leaders in Scotland in the 
generation that followed Knox must be men 
of breadth and depth as well as height. It was 
an education that gave them grasp that was 
needed, and such an education was that which 
his Heavenly Father was carefully giving to 
that Scottish stripling. 

From Poitiers, with its learned men and its 
military hazards, he set his face towards 
Geneva, an energetic foot-traveller, with his 
Hebrew Bible slung at his belt and but small 
burden besides. 

It was given to Geneva, blessed Geneva, to 
put the finishing polish and the final edge on 
this weapon preparing for work in Scotland. 

At an urgent call from his native land, in | 
1574, he came back to his home and. was 
shortly appointed to the principalship of 
Glasgow University, an institution almost witl- 
out funds, without professors, without students, 
a ‘college literally shut up.’’ But new life 
came with the new principal. 

That the conflict of that generation may be 
understood, it is necessary to look at the essen- 
tial difference between Presbyterianism and 
Episcopacy, between the Reformation of Scot- 
land and that of England. The people on the 
south of the Tweed had been wider the neces- 
sity of leaving the old hierarchical government 
of the Roman Catholic Church, the bishops 
controlling the priests, the archbishops con- 
trolling the bishops and the pope controlling 
them all, only substituting the king in the 
place of the pope. 

On the north of the Tweed an entirely 
different form of church government had been 
evolved by a most purposeful study of the 
Word of God. Instead of pope or king as 
fountain of authority, the Scottish reformers 
had found Christ’s own statement, ‘‘ One is 
your master, even Christ.’”? Instead of an 
ascending order of church dignitaries they 
found the other principle Jaid down by the 
same Divine authority, “and all ye are bre- 
thren.”? These two principles constitute Pres- 
byterianism :—Christ, and He alone, the head 
of His own church; the ministers all “ bre- 
thren,’’ all equal. ; 

Now Scotchmen believed in Presbyterianism 
because they saw that it came out of the Word 
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of God, and they hated Episcopacy because it 
Savoured of their old enemy, the pope, and 
put power into the hand of the king which 
belongs only to Jesus Christ. 

But James I. hated Presbyterianism because 
it looked for guidance to its General Assembly 
and not to him. And he loved bishops because 
he could choose and rule them, and they could 
rule the ministers and they the people, and so 
the king could rule everybody and everything, 
which was exactly what he wanted. This was 
the conflict of the generation that followed Knox. 

Two years before Melville’s return to his 
native Jand a tulchan Episcopacy had been 
planned, not by the king, he was only a little 
boy, but by the Regent Morton, and, by means 
of sharp practices and flattering promises, had 
obtained a bare toleration from the church, to 
last only till the majority of the king. 

This peculiar word ‘‘tulchan’’ has a very 
‘definite meaning, and should be understood by 
the student of the generation that followed 
Knox. <A tulchan was not a calf, but a calfskin 
stuffed with straw, set up beside a cow which 
would not let down her milk. A tulchan 
bishop was not a real bishop (a real one would 
not have been tolerated in Scotland in those 
days), but he had the name of bishop that he 
might draw the bishop’s revenues, not for him- 
self, but mainly for the benefit of the ambi- 
{ious lord who had given to him at least the 
dignity.of the name. 

It soon became apparent that these ‘‘tul- 
chans,”? though only stuffed with straw, were 
endowed with an evil power of life and growth, 
and were bound before long to upset in Scot- 
land the beautiful simplicity of church gov- 
ernment and doctrine which had been drawn 
from the Word of God, and maintained and 
defended with so much enthusiasm by the 
first generation of Protestants. These mongrel 
bishops, with their incapacities and their irre- 
gularities and their actual defying of church 
faw, were the most perplexing subject,of debate 
at each Assembly. 

At the first meeting of that body, after Mel- 
ville’s appointment to the Principalship of 
Glasgow University, nothing decisive was done 
in the matter. But atits second meeting, when 


that most necessary part of the business came | 


up, Viz., the trial of the bishops, John Dury, of 
Edinburgh, one of the most reverenced of the 
ministers, rose and said that the examination 
into the conduct of the bishops should not pre- 
judge what he and others had to object against, 
the lawfulness of the office itself. 
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The subject was started and Melville was 
ready. He followed with a speech of some 
length and of much power. 

He condemned Episcopacy as being wholly 
destitute of Scriptural authority and no Jess 
lacking in naturalexpediency. It was founded 
on ignorance of the original languages of 
Scripture, and was clean contrary to the opin- 
ions of the ancient fathers. The arguments 
used to justify a bishop’s power over the pas- 
tors of his diocese would justify also the appoint- 
ment of an archbishop over a province and of 
a pope oyer the whole Christian world. 

He concluded that the best and only way to 
right what was wrong among them was to 
strike at the root of the evil, by abolishing 
prelacy and restoring that parity of rank and 
authority which had existed at the beginning 
among all the pastors of the Reformed Church. 

The trumpet had given no uncertain sound 
and the ministers prepared themselves to the 
battle. After five years of persistent fighting, 
the Assembly, which met at Aberdeen in 1580, 
‘found and declared the office of bishop, as 
then used, to be destitute of warrant from the 
Word of God, and a human invention tending 
to the great injury of the Church, ordained 
the bishops to demit their pretended office 
simpliciter and to receive admission de novo to 
the ministerial office under pain of excom- 
munication.”” This famous act was agreed 
to by the whole Assembly in one voice, after 
liberty given to all men to reason in the mat- 
ter, none opposing himself in defending the 
The king’s commissioner 
was present at the Assembly and made not the 
smallest opposition to the procedure, so com- 
pletely had Melville and his companions carried 
national opinion with them. 

Then came the Second Book of Discipline, 
in which Presbyterianism in all its beautiful 
completeness was wrought out to the joy of the 
Scottish heart. It was done in spite of the 
persistent and varied opposition of the Regent 
Morton. Archbishoprics and benefices were 
the baits by means of which he sought to 
draw Andrew Melville away from the Presby- 
terian side, but he quickly found that he had 
mistaken his man and changed his tactics. 
~ In the thickest of the fight he one day sent 
for Melville for a private conference. - But he 
succeeded no better with arguments and 
threats than he had done with flattery and 
bribery. Finally, biting the head of his staff, 
he exclaimed, in a tone of halt-suppressed in- 
dignation, which few who were acquainted 
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with his manner and temper could hear with- 
out alarm. he 

‘‘There will never be quietness in the coun- 
try till half-a-dozen of you be hanged or 
banished the land.”’ 

“Tush, sir,’’? replied Melville, ‘ threaten 
your courtiers after that manner. It is the 
same to me whether I rot in the air or in the 
ground. The earth is the Lord’s. I have 
been ready to give my life where it would not 
have been half so well wared, at the pleasure of 
my God. I have lived ten years out of your 
country as well asin it. Let God be glorified ; 
it will not be in your power to hang or exile 
the truth.” 

But Morton’s day passed and young James 
VI. of Scotland took his place upon the throne. 

Jealous as the regent had shown himself of 
the freedom of the church, and pertinaciously 
as he had tried to thrust his Episcopal pin into 
the works of the Presbyterian machine, his 
enmity appears a small thing compared with 
the persistent, though often dissembled, de- 
testation of Presbyterianism apparent through 
the whole course of Scotland’s new ruler. 

The reason of this is not far to seek. Per- 
haps no position on earth would have suited 
James’s temper better than to have been king 
of the Medes and Persians. To be regarded as 
an oracle—even a little Scottish deity, so that 
whatever he commanded should be right 
because he commanded it, and whatever he 
condemned should be wrong for a like reason— 
such a state of public opinion would have come 
nearer to satisfying tbe sort of vanity which 
possessed him than any other species of adula- 
tion. The literary effusions of such a king 


- would certainly be printed in letters of gold, be 


sounded throughout the Empire until they 
should return to him from the remotest corners 
in echoes of the loudest admiration. The 
political sayings of such a potentate would 
become, from the mere fact of tlieir source, 
not merely the standard, but the law of his 
people. 

Fancy the feelings of such a Medo-Persian 
King, if a band of Presbyterian ministers were 
to refuse to honour a bishop whom he had 
expressed himself delighted to honour; or to 
send a deputation to expostulate with jim 
concerning any of his doings; or, climax of 
presumption, to decline his judgment in a case 
of prosecution appealing from it to the bar of 
their own General Assembly. Would it be 
matter of surprise that such insulted royalty 
should grind its teeth and determine, ‘‘ A free 
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Presbyterian Church shall not exist in my 
kingdom.’’ 

The first tussle with the king was about the 
appointment of Montgomery, by the royal 
pleasure, in spite of the laws of the land, to be 
Bishop of Glasgow. 

The Assembly took prompt and vigorous 
action. Instead of meekly accepting the new 
dignitary they first suspended him from the 
exercise of his ministry, and, after several 
exciting scenes in which the authority of the 
king was put every time respectfully second 
to the authority of conscience and of the law, 
the new bishop was deposed and excom- 
municated. 

James answered with a royal proclamation 
declaring the excommunication to be null and 
void (he had no legal right to interfere in mat- 
ters spiritual, but the Stewarts did not stop at 
their legal rights.) On pain of imprisonment 
in Inverness Castle he required the payment of 
all Episcopal rents, dealt hotly with the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow and the ministers of Edin- 
burgh, and banished Dury from the capital and 
prohibited his preaching. 

Melville was the Moderator of the Generah 
Assembly, which was suddenly summoned to 
consider these unlawful actions of the King. 
In the opening sermon he spoke strong things 
in plain Janguage, as he was well able to do. 
A deputation was appointed, with Melville at 
its head, to wait upon the king at Perth and 
present a remonstrance. eile 

The favourites expressed high dispieasure on 
hearing of this deputation, and the rumour ran 
about that the commissioners would be mas- 
sacred if they ventured to approach the court. 
They were strongly advised by friends not to 
appear. When this advice was communicated 
to Melville he replied, ‘‘I am not afraid, thank 
God, nor feeble-spirited in the cause of Christ ; 
come what God pleases to send, our commis- 
sion shall be executed.” 

Having next day obtained access to the king 
in council he presented the remonstrance. 
When it had been read, Arran, looking round 
the assembly with threatening countenance, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Who dares subscribe these trea- 
sonable articles.’’ 

“WE DARE,” replied Melville; and, ad- 
vancing to the table, he took the pen from the 
clerk and subscribed. - 

The other commissioners immediately fol- 
lowed his example. Presumptuous and daring 
as Arran was he felt awed and abashed for the 
moment ; Lennox addressed the commissioners 
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in a conciliatory tone, and they were peace- 
ably dismissed. Certain Englishmen, who 
happened to be present, expressed their 
astonishment at the bold carriage of the min- 
isters and could scarcely be persuaded that 
they had not an armed force at hand to support 
thei. 

One more passage between Melville and the 
king must be given. 

Another deputation from the Assembly 
waited upon him at Falkland, to exhort him 
concerning his conduct toward the popish 
lords. When in the royal presence Andrew 
Melville stepped forward and addressed his 
sovereign, who manifested the strongest reluc- 
tance to hear him and summoned up ail his 
authority to silence him. But Melville would 
not be silenced. He took hold of the sleeve of 
the king’s gown in his eagerness, and, calling 
him God’s silly vassal, he delivered a most re- 
markable admonition, beginning with the fol- 
lowing sentence : 

“Sir, we will always humbly reverence your 
majesty in public; but, since we have this 
occasion to be with your majesty in private 
and since you are brought in extreme danger 
for not telling you the truth and giving you 
faithful counsel, we must discharge our duty 
or else be traitors both to Christ and you. 
Therefore, sir, as diverse times before I have 
told you, there are two kings and two kingdoms 
in Scotland; there is King James, the head of 
the Commonwealth and there is Christ Jesus, 
the King of the Church, whose subject James 
the VI. is and of whose kingdom he is nota 
king, nor a lord, nora head, but a member.”’ 

It became ever more apparent to the king 
that he could not establish his bishops nor 
have his own way with the Kirk of Scotland 
until Melville was either caged or banished. 
His first attempt at caging proved a failure ; 
Melville was too quick for his persecutor. The 
second succeeded by means of spies and the 
exercise of arbitrary power, and he spent four 
years confined in the Tower of London, while 
James did what he liked with the Kirk of Scot- 
land. During these years of imprisonment the 
qualities of the prisoner shine out in a rich and 
racy correspondence with his beloved nephew. 

In 1611 he was banished from the land and 
apent the last eleven years of his checkered life 
in much honourable employment in con- 
tinental seats of learning. Till the death of 
his nephew his path can be followed with some 
distinctness «and much cheer, but after that 
there are only occasional glimpses, 
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The circumstances of the final scene are en- 
tirely unknown. It is not known where he 
died nor exactly when he died. It ig not matter 
of history that he did die. All we know is 
that he must have died, and sometime during 
the year 1622. But what was unknown to his 
human friends was precious in the eyes of the 
Lord, and it was well ordered. He who pro- 
vided a tender mother for the motherless - 
boy had equal skill to meet the greater needs 
of the ‘‘ hoar hairs” for the man who had led His 
Scotch battalion in the generation that followed 
Knox. a 


«“ THE CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION.” 


A society called by the above name has been 
formed with headquarters in Dublin. It has 
been attracting the attention both of Roman 
Catholics and Protestants. And well it may. 
We fear it means the importation of a spirit 
into public affairs that will not help to sweeten 
intercourse among Irishmen. 

Roman Catholics have a perfect right to 
organize for the furtherance of their personal 
and ecclesiastical rights. If the end aimed at 
is just, and if the means taken to secure it are 
honourable, no objection can be raised to com- 
bined effort. Everything will depend on the 
action taken by the members of this Associa- 
tion. We have no desire to charge them with 
unfriendliness to Protestants until we see how 
they act. 

But we confess there is much in the Hand- 
book of the Association that is calculated. to 
make us keep our eyes open. Here is one 
sentence, for example, on the subject of trade 
— ‘Our last word on this policy is, support 
your own friends; the bigots will support 
himel se 

Here is another—‘‘ The Catholic who will 
do almost anything to oblige a Protestant, and 
whose respectability takes alarm at the mere . 
sight, the bare thought, of one of his own 
poorer co-religionists, is a gentleman whom we 
must put out of fashion, and, if we can, out of 
power.” . | 

The forces of the Association are thus to be 
directed as much against Roman Catholics who 
are friendly to Protestants as against Protes- 
tants themselves. This of itself is sufficient to ~ 
condemn the organization and to defeat its 
own objects. Christians must seek more than 
ever to walk in the spirit of their Lord. 
— Mission Herald Pres. Ch. of Ireland. ‘ 


THE UNITED CHURCH OF CANADA. 


Of course no such church exists, except in 
prospect; but 1t does exist in prospect, and 
we earnestly hope that ere long it may exist 
in fact. The good feeling which the various 
evangelical denominations have for each other 
ig a very marked and most hopeful feature of 
this age. Whether this good feeling can ever 
be moulded into a successful organic unity is 
a question on which there is naturally a differ- 
ence of opinion, but the trend in this direction 
seems to become more intense year by year. 
May the day be hastened when the churches 
shall be one not only in spirit, but in name, in 
effort, and in consecrated enthusiasm. 

Such a united church might well be called 
The United Church of Canada. Note the 
special appropriateness of this name. Being 
styted the United Church, no vestige of 
denominationalism would be recognized. Be- 
sides, if only two or more denominations 
would unite in the first instance, others might 
come in later on, and the term United would 
stand, with only increasing appropriateness. 
Then the term United would always be a 
lustoric term, recalling the times and circum- 
stances when the various separate bodies were 
happily fused into one. The word Canada 
would be very much in place, as indicating the 
country which leads the world in Christian 
unity. When it is considered that only in 
Canada have we but one kind of Methodists 
and one kind of Presbyterians, it will be seen 
that the claim we make for Canada rests on a 
good foundation. And if the further union we 
hope for is realized, the position of Canada 
will certainly be unique among the nations. 

This discussion of the name, however, is 
only by the way. When we get the thing we 
shall soon find the name. 


A more practical course is candidly to 


_recognize the difficulties that lie in the way of 


unity, and see if there is any effective means 
of overcoming them. And I may say that what 
{I am contemplating just now is the union of the 
Presbyterian and Methodist Churches. These 
two bodies have approached very close to each 
other in spirit and aim during recent years. 
If any organic union is to be effected in the 
near future it seems pretty certain that it must 
‘be between these two bodies. While hopeful 
for other bodies coming in later, let us con- 
sider just now how this first and easiest union 
may be effected. This will give the most 
practical scope to the question. 
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What then, are the difficulties that really 
lie in the way of the orgavic federation of 
these two churches? I can imagine five diffi- 
culties, to each of which we may give such 
attention as we have space for. 

One difficulty which I would place in the 
foreground is simply want of faith in organic 
unity. In the case of some I believe there is 
a general, undefined feeling that such unity is 
not to be, that it would somehow not work 
well, and that upon the whole we are about as 
well as we are. Now this is just a sentiment, 
and a sentiment is a hard thing to combat. 
This sentiment is not supported by reason, or 
experience, or Scripture. Consider the waste 
of men and money in the present system; the 
overlapping, with all the consequent rivalry 
and irritation, the vast work at home and 
abroad which might be done by men liberated 
from charges where they could be spared ;— 
our Lord’s prayer for the unity of all his 
people—and it must be seen that unbelief in 
organic unity is a sentiment not to be wisely 
entertained. 

The next difficulty we may notice is a 
difference of what we may call tone or manner 
in the two bodies. What I have in view is not 
easy to define, but I think will be understood. 
There is a certain manner or spirit, or I might 
say character, peculiar to each of the two 
bodies, which was much more pronounced a 
generation ago than it is now, but that yet 
prevails in a more or less marked degree. 
Methodists have been intense and fervid, while 
Presbyterians- have been moderate and calm. 
I think it may truly be said that Methodists 
have appealed more to the emotions, while 
Presbyterians Haye appealed more to the 
understanding. Methodists have made much 
of personal testimony, while Presbyterians are 
very slow to speak of their spiritual experience. 
And to go deeper, Methodists have laid the 
main stress on sanctification, while Presby- 
terians have chiefly emphasized justification ; 
at least that is my view. 

Now such distinctions are not intended to 
be invidious in the smallest degree. I cite 
them merely as indicating different points of 
view, and different phases of temperament and 
experience. We can see the excellencies and 
the limitations of both bodies. Which of 
them comes nearest the true ideal I certainiy 
could not say. The practical question is— 
Ig there such a divergence of tone and spirit 
as to forbid a harmonious fusion of the two 
bodies? My clear conviction is that there is 
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no such serious divergence. I see no greater 
divergence, in fact, than we find very often 
among harmonious members of one family. 
I believe, indeed, that the amalgamation of 
such varying elements would be beneficial for 
all. After a few years of close unity between 
the two churches I believe a better type than 
the normal type of either would be evolved. 
Presbyterians might become more feryid, and 
Methodists might become more solid, with 
manifest advantage to both. 

Another difficulty might come from the 
extremists on both sides. There are always 
such to be reckoned with in any forward move- 
ment. This question,. however, has been go 
long in the air,and the proposed change is 
fraught with so many benefits, that J think 
the opposition of the extremists would be 
small. The most cautious men on both sides 
are favouring the movement, which is a good 
omen. We need not, therefore, Jay much 
stress on this difficulty until the matter comes 
to the test. 

Perhaps some will anticipate the greatest 
difficulty to lie in adopting a basis of doctrine 
that will be satisfactory to all parties. 

This is the point to which I wish to give 
special attention. In other church unions that 
have been effected the uniting bodies have 
usually been of the same faith. When Metho- 
dists united with Methodists, or Presbyterians 
with Presbyterians, there. were no doctrinal 
difficulties to contend with. Butin seeking a 
doctrinal basis of union of Methodists with 
Presbyteriaus, we are confronted at once with 
recognized differences of doctrine by which 
the two churches are distinguished. What is 
more, it would not be a reasonable or chari- 
table thing to ask either party to surrender 
any distinctive doctrine in order to meet the 
other. How then is a doctrinal basis to be 
found on which the two bodies can meet, and 
findsufficient liberty, without mutual irritation? 

To meet this necessity I suppose the first 
general impulse would be to construct a creed 
containing the evangelical truths which the 
two churches holdin common, and omitting all 
points on which they differ. Perhaps the 
most popular and useful form for such a creed 
would be a catechism such as the free churches 
of England adopted some time ago. 

But I venture to think this making of a 
creed to’ harmonize the Presbyterian and 
Methodist churches would be found a tedious 
and vexatious business. To be sure, it might 
be done, and probably done well, if it were 
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Jeft to one man of clear judgment and large 
charity. But in such a matter many men 
would have to take a hand, and as special 
doctrines bulk in different men’s minds with 
varying importance, I could hardly venture to 
hope for a satisfactory or speedy adjustment of 
the matter in this way. 

Besides, I think there is a better way. Sub- 
ject to correction, I have the idea that no new 
creed is necessary; and if not necessary, then 
It is conceded all round that the 
two churches hold the main and vital doctrines 
of Christianity in common. Then, I would 
say, adhere to, and emphasize these; put first 
things first, and secondary things secondary. 
And the hopefulness of this movement now 
lies just here, that we have the charity to do 
this, as we never had before. 

My idea, then, would be, that the bond of 
doctrinal unity would consist simply in the 
united emphasis given to evangelical truth. 
Imbued with this spirit, every man might be 
safely left to hold and ventilate his views on 
secondary questions as he might feel inclined. 
And if any man persisted in going beyond the 
bounds of prudence and charity in this direc- 
tion, there might easily be provided ways and 
means of Christian admonition or reproof. 

But if there were no formal creed to he 
subscribed by ministers and other officers in 
the Church, what guarantee could there be for 
the maintenance of evangelical truth? I 
adimit there is some difficulty here, but I think 
a way could be found. The only method I 
can conceive of at present is, that a minister, 
say, on taking office, might testify his accept- 
ance of the vital truths of Christianity as 
formerly held in common by the Methodist 
and Presbyterian Churches. He would not 
need to state, in my view, whether in second- 
ary matters he adbered to Methodist or Pres- 
byterian views, for his faith ‘might have a 
mixture of both. 

I can imagine that some who are much 
devoted to creeds might think this a loose way 
ef conserving the truth. But witness the 
soundness in the faith or generally of the 
Congregational Church to-day ; and the Con- 
gregational Church has far less protection by 
means of creed than that outlined inthe plan 
I have ventured to commend to the United 
Church of Canada. The emphasis which I am 
supposing to be given to vital, as distinguished 
from secondary doctrine, I believe will safe- 
guard the truth more effectually than all the 
creeds in the world. 
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But I would note here one thing that seems 
essential to a thorough federation of the two 
churches in guestion. It is necessary for each 
to know what is really the creed of the other, 
And here there ought to be no difficulty, 
though up till now there has been more or less. 
TI understand the Methodist Church to hold to 
the sermons of Wesley in general. Of course 
every utterance of Wesley is not accepted ; 
hence there must be some uncertainty as to 
what is actually believed. Still taking Wesley’s 
sermons generally, and along with them the 
Methodist Catechism, we have a pretty fair 
statement of what the church believes, and 
anything more explicit is perhaps uncalled for. 

In the Presbyterian Church, however, there 
is a considerable divergence of view on some 
points that used to be deemed more essential 
than they are now. The Confession of Faith, 
to which the church professes to adhere, is a 
very old document now, and it is to be ex- 
pected that some of its positions would be 
modified by advancing knowledge, or at least 
given less emphasis than they were accorded, 
and perhaps required, in earlier times.. At 
any rate, most of the leading branches of the 
Presbyterian Church have seen it to be fit and 
wise to issue explanatory statements or revi- 
sions of the confession, by which the actual 
faith of the church of to-day is in several 
points put in quite a new light. So far, the 
Church in Canada has taken no action along 
this line. As Canada leads the world in 
Christian unity,it might perhaps have been 
expected that the Presbyterian Church here 
would be one of the first to put her creed in 
its true, though more modern and more 
attractive form. Her time, no doubt, is 


‘coming; but it would surely be a great help to 


federation with another church if such action 
were taken now. 

The present time, it seems to me, is very 
opportune for such action. The Presbyterian 
Church in the United States has just decided 
upon such a revision. I give herewith a state- 
ment of the changes involved ; and I am very 
much surprised if Presbyterians generally in 
Canada do not accept every one of them. 
With such a liberalized creed the Presbyterian 
Church offers an inviting front to truly 
evangelical churches of every name. If 
Methodists will really credit Presbyterians 
with holding the positions now taken by the 
American Church, as I surely think they may, 
there need be no apprehension of any doctrinal 
difficulties ahead. And in due time the Pres- 
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byterian Church in Canada will take a similar, 


if not an identical position, with that in the 
States. 


Here isa report of the changes inyolyed in 
the revision by the American Church :-— 


‘‘ By the adoption of eleven overtures. im 
portant additions, amplifications and an.on4- 
ments are made to the articles of the Confession 
of Faith. Of these, one of the most vital is 
the erection into the church doctrine of the 
belief that all who die in infancy are saved 
which is embodied in the declaratory state. 
ments regarding chapter III. of the Confession 
of Faith, and chapter X., section 3. ‘That 
concerning those who are saved in Christ, the 
doctrine of God’s eternal decree is held in 
harmony with the doctrine of His love to all 
mankind, His gift of His Son to be the pro- 
pitiation for the sins of the whole world, and 
His readiness to bestow His saving grace on all 
who seek it ; that concerning those who perish, 
the doctrine of God’s eternal decree is held in 
harmony with the doctrine that God desires 
not the death of any sinner, but has provided 
in Christ a salvation sufficient for all, adapted 
for all, and freely offered in the Gospel to all; 
that men are fully responsible for their treat- 
ment of God’s gracious offer ; that His decree 
hinders no man from accepting that offer, and 
that no man is condemned except on the 
ground of sin. 


_ ‘Also that it is not to ke regarded as teach- 
ing that any who die in infancy are lost. We 
believe that all dying in infancy are included 
in the Election of Grace, and are regenerated 
and saved by Christ, through the Spirit, who 
works where and how he pleases.”’ 

For section 6, chapter XXXV., of the Con- 
fession of Faith, the following is substituted :— 


“The Lord Jesus Christ is the only head of 
the Church, and the claim of any man to be 
the vicar of Christ and the head of the Church 
is un-Scriptural, without warrant in fact, and 
is an usurpation dishonouring to the Lord 
Jesus Christ.”’ 


Three additional chapters are added to the 
Confession concerning ‘‘ the love of God for all 
men, concerning missions and concerning the 
Holy Spirit.” 

The fifth difficulty which I had in view is 
the adoption of a satisfactory order of govern- 
ment for the United Church. On that ques- 
tion I have no space to enter now ; but thata 
basis can be found I have no doubt. 

I leave the matter here with the earnest 
hope and prayer that I may have made some 
small contribution to the attainment of a 
glorious end. May He who prayed for the 
unity of all believers give His Spirit to direct 
and impel the movement to a happy consum- 
mation. 
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Intensely interested in Sunday-school work, 
and in the bringing of young people to Jesus 
Christ, and into fellowship with the visible 
Church, I have often wondered way more 
parents do not have their boys and girls wait 
on Communion Sunday to watch the celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper. Would not our 
children ask oftener “ What mean ye by this 
service?’’ if they sometimes saw the service. 
‘<The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou 
hearest the voice thereof, but knowest not 
whence it cometh, and whither it goeth: so is 
every one that is born of the Spirit. John 
Ghd te Aue 

One Communion Sunday in September, a 
young lady sat in the gallery of the church, 
watching, as she had often done before, the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper below, but 
this time as she watched she seemed to hear a 
voice saying to her ‘‘ Why are you not there? ’’ 
Why not? 

She looked from the people to her pastor. 
He was engaged in private prayer after having 
partaken of the elements of the Supper, and 
as she looked at him the thought came to her 
‘¢ Moses’ face shone;’’ his face which was but 
partially hidden by his hand, seemed illumined 
by communion with God Himself. With a 
strange fascination she watched him until his 
prayer wasended. Before the service closed she 
had said to herself, I will follow Jesus, but I will 
not join the Church, and she thought she had 
settled the question for all time. How little 
we know ourselves!) Two months passed, 
busy months, full of engagements and work 
for the coming Christmas season. 

But with the Christmas*’season came also 
another Communion season, and with the near 
approach of the Communion, the girl received 
a note from her pastor, asking her to attend 
his young communicants’ class, which met for 
half an hour before prayer-meeting, for a few 
Wednesday evenings prior to the Communion. 


The note was received on a Tuesday morning 


and the first meeting of the class was to be 
held the next evening. 

The recipient was deeply moved as she read 
the note, but she had no intention then of 
accepting the invitation; and several times 
during the day she tried to write a refusal but 
failed. The next day also passed and no 
answer had been written; but ‘she went to 
prayer-meeting as usual. 

Her pastor was suffering from sore-throat 
and did not take the prayer-meeting himself, 
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but he was present, and, notwithstanding his 
hoarseness, spoke a few words before the close 
of the meeting, words to which the girl paid 
close attention, although at the same time, she 
was wondering how she was going to refuse 
his invitation. The refusal was never written. 
How she answered him follows :— 

He was in the habit of shaking hands with 
as many as he could after prayer-meeting, and 
this girl, like a great many others, usually 
waited to shake hands with him. She did not 
want to meet him this evening, however, but 
before those with her were ready to go, she 
heard his voice beside her saying, ‘ How do 
you do to-night? You did not come to our 
little gathering ?” 

ce No.”’ 

‘You received a note from me?” 

‘““T have no intention of joining the Church 
Mr. si 

‘*No, but will you not come 4o our meeting 
anyway ?”’ 

She looked up into his face and tried to read 
it, then answered, *‘I will come, but—I would 
like to see you alone first.’’ 

‘Yes? It is somewhat difficult to arrange 
meetings. Could you come here at a quarter 
past seven next Wednesday evening? I will 
try to be here then.”’ 

‘*T will come.”’ 

The next Wednesday evening she was at the 
church at the appointed time. When her 
pastor came in, he first spoke a few words to 
another person who was also waiting for him 
and then placing a chair in front of her, he sat 
down, saying as he did so “ You wished to 
speak to me about some special difficulty.” 

She had not told him she had any special 
difficulty, nevertheless, it was true that her 


attitude. in regard to a certain matter had 


hindered her from taking the step he wished 
her to take. Her desire to meet him alone 
first, arose more from nervousness than any- 
thing else. Now in answer to his remark, in 
one brief sentence, she stated the main thing 
that kept her back. : 

It was a statement that he evidently was 
wholly unprepared for. He looked at her 
She repeated her words. Very 
gently he tried to draw from her how she had 
been led to take such a stand, but she would 
give him no explanation. She had revealed 


the obstacle in her way because she felt that — 


if she were going to allow him to try to help 
her, she must do so. She realized that nothing 
he was likely to say in class, was at all likely 
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to meet her case, and she had no desire to 
trifle with holy things. 

To him her attitude seemed very rigid; but 
failing to win any reason for it from her, he 
tried to say a few words without asking further 
questions, 

When he paused she changed the subject by 
‘presenting a second possible hindrance. He 
smiled, apparently amused, whether at the 
abrupt dismissal of the first matter, or the 
confession of the second difficulty, she does 
not pretend to say; but the change of subject 
was a relief. 

By this time the members of the class were 
nearly all present. He waited to say a few 
words in answer to her second statement ; and 
then, just before changing his seat, referring 
again to the first he told her that he did not 
understand her difficulty, but he did not think 
it should stand in her way. He had never 
met such a case before. 

The next afternoon he brought ler a book 
which he thought might help her in regard to 
the second matter she had mentioned. On his 
way to leave the book, he overtook the girl 
herself and a younger sister, near their home, 
as they were returning from down town. The 
conversation of the previous evening was not 
resumed, but, on leaving them at their gate, 
he said to her: “In as far as I can know your 
heart Miss , | would advise you to come. 
Good-bye.”’ . 

She read the book through, and carefully 
re-read certain passages she found marked, but 
was not conscious of receiving any help from 
it. But she was touched by the earnestness 
and kindness of the man who in so busy a 
season, had taken the trouble to bring it to 
her. 

Yet she felt that she must decide the ques- 
tion for herself. She was tired and perplexed, 
and the greater part of that night was spent in 
prayer—at least in kneeling before God, when- 
ever she tried to think her pastor's words ‘I 
do not think it should stand in your way’’ 
kept recurring and recurring to her, at last she 
gave it up and went to bed, and to sleep. 

The next morning she was busy as usual 
with household duty and Christmas presents ; 
spiritual thought dormant for the time being, 
when suddenly, at lunch time, the impression 
took possession of her that some one was pray- 
iitg for her. As soon as she could get away 
from the rest of the family, she did so, and, 
seeking a room where she could be alone, she 

gat down, once more to consider whether she 
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would openly confess Jesus as her Lord or not. 

The things that had seemed to stand in hei 
way disappeared like mist before the sun ; and 
she seemed to see the kindly form of the 
Christ, robed in a beautiful white robe and io 
hear His gracious voice saying, “ Will you not 
come?’’ The feeling rested upon her that if 
she refused to acknowledge Him now, she 
would never be moved todo so again. She 
thought of what following Him closely would 
probably mean to her—the trials it was sure 
to bring (as yet she did not realize its joy) but 
she did not falter now, her Lord had won. 
The vision had constrained her, and she knew 
now what she had not been conscious of 
before, that she loved Him. 

She waited after Sunday-school the next 
Sunday to tell her pastor that she had decided 
to come. Then, thinking that it must have 
been himself, she spoke to him of her strange 
experience on [riday, when she felt that she 
was being prayed for. His reply was a sur- 
prise and a revelation to her. He answered 
quietly, ‘*The Holy Spirit Himself has been. 
speaking to you.”’ 

After saying good-bye, as she turned to leave 
he said, ‘‘ The Lord bless thee and keep thee.” 
That answer and tbat blessing have helped to. 
sustain her many a time since. Years have 
passed since she partook of the Lord’s Supper 
for the first time; her pastor’s sermon and 
address at her first preparatory service are for- 
gotten, but she can recall every detail of that 
short interview as if it had taken place but 
yesterday. 

Would sbe ever bave confessed Christ pub- 
licly if her pastor had not sought her? She 
does not know. She is grateful that he did 
seek her and that he constrained her to disclose 
to him her difficulties. ; 

It was a critical time in her life. She had 
made her debut into society the winter before, 
Now, having tasted gocial gayety, with no 
school tasks demanding attention and no very 
heavy responsibilities resting upon her, she 
stood looking out upon life, and wondering 
how she was going to live hers to some pur- 


pose. 
Perhaps she is mistaken, but she sometimes 


thinks that if she had met that pastor sooner, 
orif any other trusted friend had tried in a 
like gentle, sympathetic manner to lead her, 
she would have confessed Christ earlier. Be 
that as it may, her own experience has made 
her a firm believer in personal effort—in fish- 
ing with a hook and line as well as with the 
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net of preaching, or class-teaching. How 
many young people are kept back from mem- 
bership in the visible church by hindrances 
that might be removed ? 

The friend who, under God, drew this girl 
into full communion with the church hap- 
pened to be both friend and pastor, but it was 
his personal effort that won her; and it is his 
informal conversations of this time, not his 
sermons, that she remembers so distinctly to- 
day. 

One need not be a minister, nor a teacher, to 
win another to openly confess Jesus Christ. 
Jesus has said, 


‘‘Come ye after me, and I will make you 
fishers of men.” 


THE TREATING HABIT. 


“Did you ever stop to ask a drunkard how 
he first started to drink? Or did you ever 
realize that no man in his early days of drink- 
ing liked the taste of whiskey ? 

‘The first drink of whiskey almost in- 
variably is taken at the invitation of some 
chum. It is,in other ways, taken just to be 
sociable, and then to return the compliment 
the young man treats his friend, or, better, his 
enemy, for he is indeed an enemy who would 
offer a drink of whiskey toa young man. The 
greatest evil is wrought by the practice of 
treating. he man desires a drink. He takes 
it and at the bar meets a few acquaintances, 
and they invite him to take another and 
another and so on until he is drunk. 

“Men make pledges and have the strongest 
intentions of keeping from drink, but all their 
good resolutions are shattered by men who 
meet them in the streets and say, ‘Have a 
drink with me.’ 

‘Save the home. Save the young mah from 
destruction. Don’t make life what it was never 
intended to be—a ‘hell on earth.’ The de- 
struction of the home and our young men and 
women is always the result of drink, and the 
drink habit is always the result of the ‘ treat- 
ing’ practice.’’ 


‘How powerful is the force of example? 
The unconscious influence of our characters is 
a part of our endowment, for which we must 
give account. ‘‘If,’? savs Paul, ‘‘any man see 
thee, who hast knowledge, sit at meat in the 
idol’s. temple, will not the conscience of him 
who is weak be emboldened to eat those things 
that are offered to idols?’’ It jis not necessary 
to invite or urge him to pariakein what he 
thinks to be wrong. If hesees you ina place 
where you ought not to be, he will be encour- 
aged and influenced to do what he sees you 
doing. We are, therefore, to avoid, as far as 
possible, even the appearance of evil, that 
others may not stumble at our example.”’ 
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KEEP STILL. 


Keep still. : § 
still. When slander is getting on his legs, 
keep still. When your feelings are hurt, keep 
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When trouble is brewing, keep ~ 


still, till you recover from your excitement, at _ 


any raté. Things look differently through an 
unagitated eye. 

In a commotion once I wrote a letter and 
sent it, and wished I had not. 

In my latter years I had another commotion, 
and wrote a long letter; but life had rubbed a 
little sense into me, and I kept that letter in 
my pocket against the day when I could look 
it over without agitation and without tears. 

Iwas glad I did. Less and less it seemed 
necessary to send it. Iwas not sure it would 
do any hurt, but in my doubtfulness I leaned to 
reticence, and eventually it was destroyed. 

Time works wonders. Wait till you can speak 
calmly, and then you will not need to speak, 
maybe. 

Silence is the most massive thing conceiv- 
able, sometimes. It is strength in very 
grandeur. It is like a regiment ordered to 
stand still in the mad fury of battle. To 
plunge in were twice as easy.— Doctor Burton. 


THE HABIT OF CRITICISM. 


No tendency of mind or speech is more fatal 
to a temper of kindness than a habit of eri- 
ticism. Much of our criticism of friends and 
relatives is thoughtless and impulsive. We do 
not approve of what they do, or we do not like 
the way they do it, and we impetuously say so. 
The habit easily degenerates into censorious- 
ness, and before ever we are aware, we have 


‘grown sharv, disagreeable and uncharitable. 


A good rule is to say nothing unkind of any- 
one at any time. If this be life’s undeviating 
custom and the law of kindness be ever on our 
lips, we shall not fall into the temptation to 
criticize, or, if we do, we shall easily overcomeit. 


I wonder whether we realize how much of 
our ordinary talk consists of criticism? There 
is no doubt that it is immensely interesting to 
watch people, to study their characters and 
ways, and to communicate our impressions 
about them to others. Take away the element 
of personal criticism, and conversation, one 
must admit, would lose a good deal of its 
interest. 

Yet is it not a little disturbing sometimes to 
reflect, after leaving a house where you have 
been entertained for half an hour by sprightly 
and witty comments on mutual acquaintances, 
that in all probability your own personality is 
furnishing a text for asimilar entertainment 
with the next group of callers ? 

After all it is better to be kindly than to be 
amusing; it is better to pass over a good deal 
that does not quite commend itself to us (so 
long as no principle is involved) than to be 
always making a fight for one’s own way of 
doing things at the cost of friction and dis- 
agreement. 


- 


World-Wide Work. 


EVOLUTION OF THE JAPANESE. 
BY REV. R. P. MACKAY, D.D. 
(A New Book by Sydney L. Gulick). 


Every body wants to know about Japan these 
days and it is no wonder. Not ever in the 
history of the world has there been so rapid 
and complete a transformation as that of Japan 
in the last thirty-five years. 

In 1624 all foreigners except a few Dutch 
and Chinese were banished from Japan, and 
for two hundred and thirty years the doors 
were kept closed. No foreigner could come in, 
and no Japanese could go out. All ships fitted 
for long voyages were destroyed. The few 
Dutchmen allowed were confined to a small 
island 600 ft. by 200, in the Nagasaki harbour, 
and a Japanese guard held the bridge connect- 
ing it with the mainland. Only one ship was 
allowed to come to this settlement in six 
months, and’ they were closely guarded. If 
any foreign sailors were wrecked upon the 
Japanese coast they were killed. If any 
Japanese were wrecked on a foreign coast and 
found their way back home, they were killed. 
Absolute separation from every foreign country 
was the law, and the law was vigorously and 
mercilessly administered for two hundred and 
thirty years. 

The reason of it all was that the Jesuits had 
been there, and, had been discovered tamper- 
‘ing with politics and disloyal to the Govern- 
ment. Hence the bitterness of this exclusion 
and persecution in which 1,000 Roman Catholic 
priests and 200,000 laymen perished. Sus- 
pected persons were compelled to trample on 
pictures or images of Christ. In some parts 
of the country it was the custom for the whole 


population once a year to take part in the 


ceremony of trampling on the cross. Over 
their castle was placed the inscription, ‘So 
long as the sun shall warm the earth, let no 
Christian be so bold as to come to Japan; and 
let all know that the King of Spain himself or 
the Christians’ God or the Great God of all, if 
he violate this command, shall pay for it with 
his head.’’ ; 

It is difficult to realize that Japan was in 


that condition thirty-five years ago. Without 
ship or foreign commerce, without schools or 
railroads or newspapers, in absolute ignorance 
of Western ideas and civilization. Yet to-day 
Japan has a larger percentage of her children 
attending school than is found in America, 
and her school system is built upon the 
German plan. The Imperial University at 
Tokyo has about 3,000 students, and the curri- 
culum is equal to, if not more advanced, than 
in American Universities. She has not oniva 
postal system that covers the country, but a 
rural postal delivery which very few other 
countries have more than begun. If there is 
anything in modern life that seems peculiarly 
complicated and difficult it is the building and 
equiping and handling of a man-of-war. Yet 
Japan has one of the best equipped and effec- 
tive fleets in the world, and they handle it 
themselves. They need no foreign officers, 
All this be it remembered in thirty-five years. 
How did it come about? David may put on 
Goliath’s armour, but how can he wield it? 
How is it possible for an Oriental nation, 
absolutely secluded until one generation ago, 
to open its eyes, appreciate and appropriate 
Western civilization, that it took Western 
nations many centuries to grow into? That 
is a problem that has been puzzling psycbolo- 
gists, sociologists and political economists. 
What are the peculiarities of the people that 
are able to do this and what were the prepara- 
tion processes that led up to such a remarkable: 
evolution? That is the subject discussed in 
this splendid volume by Sidney L. Gulick, a. 
missionary of the American Board in Japan. 
It is a volume of 450 pages in thirty-seven 
chapters, every page of which is interesting. 
Whilst it is semi-philosophical it is popularized 
philosophy, which ordinary readers can enjoy. 
One of the elements of Japanese character 
illustrated is “sensitiveness to environment.’’ 


‘It is noted how quickly Japanese adjust them- 


selves to new surroundings, Chinese come to 
this country and after years of residence wear: 
the Chinese dress and qneue still, but Japanese 
become Americanized in a few weeks. Stu- 
dents who spend time in England become 
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Anglicized in manners. These same students 
go to France and acquire French manners and 
pass on to Germany and become German. The 
three types of character are grafted upon the 
same an. 


Many reforms were effected in Japan as to 
dress—or want of dress—as to public baths, as 
to symbols or images erected in public places 
simply by being laughed iat by foreigners. 
They could not endure criticism. 

This sensitiveness with corresponding ad- 
justability explains their susceptibility to 
waves of feeling. Before the war with China 
in 1895 the whole country was in a political 
ferment. The Government was in a minority 
and would not resign. The House would not 
vote supplies and the lives of the members of 
the Government were in danger, feeling ran so 
high. No sooner was the possibility of war 
rumoured than immediately the storm sub- 
sided, and they not only voted supplies but 
war appropriations as well. 

The chapter on heroes and hero-worship is 
very interesting and instructive. Hero-wor- 
shippers can not only appreciate remarkable 
men, but have in themselves the material of 
which heroes are made. They not only 
canonize ‘their own heroes, but look for 
heroes elsewhere. Many American authors 
have been worshipped across the Pacific, but, 
when they were seen in the flesh, the charm 
was dissipated. This is largely owing to the 
fact that Americans and Europeans do not sur- 
round themselves with the mystery and splen- 
dour of oriental officials, which orientals re- 
gard as an essential feature of greatness. Mis- 
sionaries suffer in this respect. They neither 
speak nor act nor dress like officials, and thus 
cannot-be accepted by the crowd as leaders 
and heroes. 

As the years pass all this is changing. Cul- 
tured Japanese are now coming to recognize 
that there is such a thing as moral-heroisin, 
which does not indulge in outward display but 
makes itself the servant of all. 


These are but specimen chapters. Nobody 
can fail to recognize that something unique is 
transpiring. The chrysalis becoming a gorge- 
ous butterfly—a nation transforming before 
our eyes, whilst we have reporters, telegraphs, 
press associations and all modern appliances 
by which to observe the process. Mr. Gulick, 
in this book, lends us; his eyes ‘and experience 
-of years by which to behold the process of 
transformation. 
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THE PLAGUE IN INDIA. 


“Over a million and a half of people in 
India lave died of plague since the disease 
first made its appearance in Bombay in 1895. 
In 1896 there were 2,700 deaths. ‘he mor- 
tality increased to 56,000 in 1897 ; to 118,000 in 
1898, and to 135,000 in 1899, 

‘*The following year there was a big drop, 
the number of deaths going down to 93,000, 
but the hope that the end was in sight was 
quickly dashed to the ground, the year 1901 
seeing no less than 274,000 deaths, while the 
total rose in 1902 to the terrific figure of 577,- 
000. 

‘Since then matters have grown even worse, 
the first three months of the current year 
adding roughly another 300,000 to the list of 
those who have perished from the disease.”— 
Bombay Gazette. 


PROGRESS IN CHINA. 


As this year is the centenary of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, and the jubilee of 
the China Inland Mission, it is, interesting to 
look back and see what the century has done 
for China. 

One hundred years ago China was a closed, 
an almost unknown land, without a Protestant 
inissionary, without a Bible. After the first 
thirty-five years of mission work, there were 
only six converts. 

As the years went on they increased compara- 
tively rapidly, until to-day there are 112,808 
converts connected with the 68 societies at 
work. There are 2,785 missionaries (including 
wives), 6,388 native helpers, and about 40,000 
pupils and students in Christian schools. And 
besides all these, more than 10,000.000 portions 
of Scripture have been circulated, the influence 
of which cannot be estimated in figures. 

Surely this is cause for real thanksgiving and 
rejoicing, but lest any become too elated, Jet 
them remember that these 112,808 converts are. 
taken from a population of 400 million souls, 
and that adding to them thé scholars and ad- 
herents, only a quarter of a million of the 400 
millions has been evangelized. 

One should realize that each missionary and 
wife has an average parish of 291,447 souls; 
that there is one medical missionary to every 
2,308,753 bodies; that, whereas at home here, 
one out of every five is a Christian, there only 
one out of every thirty-five hundred profess 
Christ ! 

If I could take you for a moment to a.moun- 
tain, rising eleven thousand feet above a plain 
in the western province of Sichuen, and if you 
could go for a while to the top of that moun- 
tain, you would find a magnificent Hindoo 
temple built by a man who eame all the way 
from India to doit; and you would see also a 
little path that leads to that precipice. It 
leads to a part of the precipice where there is 
no parapet; and from there men and women 
who have come from all over the Empire of 
China throw themselves over the cliff to 
Buddha. That cliff is called ‘Suicide Cliff.” 
Buddhism jis moral suicide for China.—Ex. 
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AN UNUSUAL THING IN CHINA. 
“A most unusual and interesting thing hap- 
pened at the examinations for the first degree 


held lately in San Yiian, Shensi province. At 


the conferring of the degree it is the custom 
for the graduates to meet the literary Chan- 
cellor—who conducts the examination and con- 
fers degrees in the whole province—to pay 
their respects and hear his admonitions. 

*“The ceremony is usually very brief and 
formal, but this year there was a startling 
variation. After the names had been duly 
called and registered the Chancellor gave to 
the 500 assembled graduates an original and 
vigorous address. 

‘*He spoke on opium, education and Chris- 
tianity. ‘Opium,’ he said, ‘ was the curse of 
China. It shortens life, interferes with the 
cultivation of the land and weakens the na- 
tion.’ He earnestly urged all to abandon the 
habit, if contracted, and to avoid taking it 
under any pretence whatsoever. 

““Asto education, he advised a much wider 
curriculum, and recommended as_ text-books 
the publications of the Christian Literature So- 
ciety. ‘Good books,’ he said, ‘area permanent 
possession and are a boon toa man’s family as 
well as to himself.’ 

‘*He then dealt with the subject of Chris- 
tianity. He said missionaries had come _ to 
China to do good, and warned his hearers 
against believing the foolish stories to the con- 
trary. Heurged the necessity of maintaining 
peaceful relation with the Christian Church, 
and especially of cultivating the acquaintance of 


_ Protestant missionaries. 


“‘¢There was a marked difference,’ he said, 
‘between the Protestant and Roman Catholic 
Church. The excellence of the former was to 
enlighten the people by the distribution of 
good literature and the opening of schools. 
Moreover, they sought no legal advantage for 
their converts, but were content with justice. 
The converts, too, were admitted with dis- 
crimination, and if guilty of grave wrongdoing 
were expelled.’ . 

<¢< Tf said the Chancellor, ‘ you wish to en- 
ter the Protestant Church you are at liberty to 
do so, as far as I am concerned, though I can- 
notsay the same of the Roman Catholic Church.’ 

‘¢The scholars who heard this speech could 
hardly believe their ears. It was a thing un- 
heard of that one who had attained the highest 
degree in the empire, and occupied such a posi- 
tion, should speak so fearlessly and favourably 
of Christianity. 
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‘The influence of such an address will be 
most helpful. At least, it will secure for us a 
fair hearing in many influential quarters, and 
this is no small matter. Already the scholarsare ' 
coming about us in a much more friendly way 
and listen with close attention to Christian 
truth. 

“It is not quite a year since I made the 
Chancellor’s acquaintance. He called at our 
place in the city here with the express purpose 
of giving advice in the conduct of our mission 
work. He was under some wrong impressions. 
In this and subsequent interviews I made it 
plain that we are here not simply to gain ad- 
herents, but to make men God-fearing and 
good. He listened with amazement when I 
told him that out of 200 candidates for church 
membership: we received only eighty, and, 
again, out of 240 only 102 were accepted. He 
and many others were entirely ignorant of this. 
careful selective process. 

‘Moreover, I told him that we did not seek 
for the native Christians any undue advantage 
in law suits, but that we had repeatedly writ- 
ten to the various officials asking that no one 
using our name or the name of the Church 
should obtain special favour. These and many 
other things we have spoken about freely, and 
he has accepted many books dealing with 
Christian truth. 

‘‘ He showed his appreciation of our medical 
work by giving Dr. Smith one hundred ounces 
of silver (£13) toward hospital expenses. He 
is not a Christian, but he is most favourably 
disposed to Christianity. ‘It will be all right,’ 
he said to me once, ‘when Christianity has 
made greater headway in China. All these: 
difficulties with people and officials will na- - 
turally disappear.’ And he seemed as if he 
wished that that time would soon come.’ — 
China Mail. 


China stands in great need of Christianity. 
The teaching of Confucius, among the wisest 
of non-Christian philosophers, has had un- 
limited sway for twenty-five centuries, and 
this highest type of pagan ethics has produced. 
a people the most superstitious and a govern- 
ment the most corrupt and inefficient. Con- 
fucianism must be pronounced a failure. The 
hope of this people and its government is in. 
Christianity.—Hon. J. W. Foster. 


According to the Belfast Witness the indivi- 
dual communion cup is being adopted in the 
English Presbyterian Church. 
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THE BONDAGE OF CASTE. 


A study of caste from an Indian point of 
view is a study from which you rise be- 
wildered... . 


THE BONDAGE OF CASTE IN THE KITCHEN. 


For example, take a kitchen and cooking, 
and see how caste rules there. For cooking is 
not vulgar work, or infra dig, in any sense, in 
India ; all caste women in good orthodox Hindu 
families either do their own or superintend the 
doing of it by younger members of the same 
family or servants of the same caste. 

Sir Monier Williams says: ‘‘ We Europeans 
cannot understand the extent to which cul- 
inary operations may be associated with re- 
ligion. The kitchen jnevery Indian household 
is a kind of sanctuary or holy ground.... 

‘*The mere glance of a man of inferior caste 
makes the greatest delicacies uneatable, and if 
such a glance happens to fall on the family 
supplies during the cooking operations, when 
the ceremonial purity of the water used is a 
matter of almost life and death to every mem- 
ber of the household, the whole repast has to 
be thrown away as if poisoned. The family 
is for that day dinnerless. 

‘Rood thus contaminated would, if eaten, 
conmmunicate a taint which could only be re- 
moved by long and painful expiation.” 

Think of the defilement which would be 
contracted if a member of the household who 
had broken caste in baptism took any part in 
the cooking. It would never beallowed. Such 
a woman could take no share in the family life. 
Iler presence, her shadow, above all her touch, 
would be simply pollution. 

Tierefore, and for many other reasons, her 
life at home is impossible, and the Hindu, 
without arguing about it, regards it as impos- 
sible. It does not enter into the scheme of 
life as laid down by the rules of his caste. He 
never, if he is orthodox, contemplates it for a 
inoment as a thing to be even desired. 


THE BONDAGE OF CASTE IN BUSINESS. 


Tf a merchant becomes a Christian, no one 
will buy his goods; if he is a weaver, no one 
will buy his cloth: if he is a jeweller, no one 
will employ him. If it is remembered that 
every particular occupation in life presents a 
particular caste, it will be easily understood 
how matters are complicated where converts 
from the great trades unions are concerned. 
Hence the need of industrial missions and the 
fact that they exist. 


BONDAGE OF CASTE IN THE WORKSHOP. 


A man wants to become a Christian, say, 
-rom the blacksmith or carpenter caste. As a 


‘Christian he loses his trade and he has been 


trained to no other. His forefathers worked 


in iron or wood and he cannot attempt to learn 
other work. 


Let the Christians employ him, 


you say. Some do; but the question involves 


other questions far too involved for discussion 


here. And even if we discussed it, we should 
probably end where we began—facing a prac- 


tical problem which no one can hope to solve 


while caste is what it is. 
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Just now this system is in full operation, in- 
the case of a Jad of the brassworker caste. He 
is a thoughtful boy, and he has come to the 
conclusion that Cliristianity is the true re- 
ligion ; he would like to be a Christian ; if the 
conditions were a little easier he would be en- 
rolled as an inquirer to-morrow. 

But here is the difficulty. His father is not 
strong, his mother and little sisters and 
brothers are his care: if he were a Christian 
he could not support them; no one would sell 
him brass, no one would buy the vessels he 
makes. He knows only his inherited trade. 
He can make fine water-pots, lamps, vases and 
vessels of all sorts, nothing else. 

He is too old to learn any other trade; but- 
supposing such an arrangement could be made, 
who would support the family in the mean- 
time? This is what is holding him back. He 
reads over and over again, *‘ He that loveth 
father or mother more than me is not worthy 
of me,’’? and then he Jooks at his father and 
mother and the Jittle children, and he reads 
the verse again and he looks at them again. 
It is too hard. 

It is easy enough to tell him that God would 
take care of them if he obeys. We do tell him. 
so; but can we wonder at the boy for hesitat- 
ing to take a step which will, so far as he can 
see take house and food and all they need 
from his motner and those little children? 

These are some of the things which make 
work in India what is simply called difficult. 
We do not want to exaggerate. We know all 
lands have their difficulties, but, when being a 
Christian means all this, over and above what 
it means elsewhere, then the bonds which bind 
souls are visibly strengthened and the work 
can never be described as other than difficult. 
—‘‘From Things as They Are.”’ 


PROGRESS OF LIBERTY IN CORSICA. 


Of all Roman Catholic territory in Europe; 
Corsica has appeared the most intolerant of 
Protestant teaching. Yet a work has been 
begun there which fills the pioneers of Protes- 
tantism with astonishment. 

The few McAll missionaries, who years ago 
entered upon the Corsican field, were driven 
from the island by open violence. Three times 
has it been necessary for Protestant Bible col- 
porteurs to fly from the island. They were 
stoned from their refuges and barely escaped 
with their lives. 

And yet the truth they sowed found good soil 
at last; and formal application has been made 
to the minister of the interior to recognize the 
Protestant church at Aulene, Corsica, as the 
parish church, and to allow toit the support 
which formerly was given the Roman priest. 
‘The petition declares that as a body the village. 
has renounced Catholicism and embraced the 
Reformed faith. 

In four villages of Corsica regular worship 
after the evangelical type is held, and in nine 
other villages 6ccasional services are held. A 
permanent revolution has been wrought in the 
social and economic, as well as the religions, 
condition of some of these communities. —Ex. 
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CHURCH UNION. 
BY REV. PROF. ROSS, D.D., MONTREAL. 


Church Union may seem to some rather a 
hackneyed subject. It has been discussed very 
fully and very fervently for a good while and 
nothing very practical has come out of the dis- 
cussion. Yet the very fact that it comes again 
and again to the front indicates that there must 
be something behind it, that the present state 
of Christendom is not perfectly satisfactory to 
many good men. Glimpses of what they 
regard asa much higher ideal have been gained 
by them, and their souls long to reach those 
Delectable Mountains which they have dimly 
descried as in a vision. No earnest Christian 


can remain altogether unmoved by the com- 


plaints and longings of the dissatisfied spirits 
which.are all around him. 

There are many influential Christian leaders, 
intensely matter-of-fact men and enthusiastic 
champions of the past, who regard the organic 
union of different Christian cburches as an 
innocent dream of good souls of very limited 
understanding. They point out that the man 
who tries to unite all denominations, like Alex. 
Campbell, only succeeds in making one more. 
They think it utterly impracticable because it 
implies a sacrifice of convictions which no one 
is prepared to make. And if it were an accom- 
plished fact the result would be most undesir- 
able and indeed disastrous. One huge church 


with no rival to fear and witbout the example 


of aggressive Christian energy outside of her- 
self would sink into a spiritual slumber and 
deadness unexampled even in the evil past. 

Out of the bosom of this vast organization 
there would in all likelihood spring an ecclesi- 
astical tyranny whose unbearable arrogance 
would again dissolve it in revolt. The verdict 
of history stands as the strongest possible 
warning against the attempt. Besides the 
Head of the Church is setting the seal of his 
approval on the present state of things by 
giving the church as much spiritual success as 
sbe could reasonably expect. Therefore we 
should go on standing firmly in the old lines, 
magnifying our denominational excellences, 
cultivating the utmost friendliness with other 
bodies, but quietly undermining them and 
stealing from them as much as we can. 


Yet when all possible weight has been giver 
to these considerations the desirability of the 
unification of Christendom scarcely admits of 
debate. No one disputes the fact that the 
Church was once one. The new Society is 
spoken of in the New Testament as a spiritual 
and visible unity, based on Christian faith, in 
which there is neither Jew nor Greek, neither 
bond nor free, neither male nor female, but all 
are one in Christ Jesus. It was not grace that 
divided this harmonious brotherhood. The 
first beginnings of division in the Apostles’ 
days are denounced as carnal, sectarianism is 
branded as asin and catalogued with adultery, 
fornication, uncleanness, laciviousness, idol- 
atry, witchcraft, hatred, variance, wrath, 
strife, seditions, envy, murder, drunkenness 
and revellings. Denominationalism is not 
necessarily the same as sectarianism, but the 
one leads to the other. 

The main foe of unity has always been the 
spirit of legalism, sacerdotal legalism on the 
one hand and dogmatic legalism on the other, 
the one party thinking they will be saved 
because they have the true priesthood and the 
right sacraments and the other because they 
have a sound creed. Neither of these parties 
can afford 1o have communion with those who: 
do not think as they do for that would be to: 
imperil the fabric of their Christianity. 

Some are never weary of describing the 
advantages which have flowed from the divi- 
sions of Cbristendom. And they were perhaps 
necessary, considering the limitations of human 
nature and the ends God had in view for the 
race. But that they are the highest ideal of 
Christian life and work for the race for all time 
is held by very few now. In an article in the 
Westminster Review many years ago an opponent 
of Christianity offered the strongest possible 
objection to all proposals for union because: 
he said, ‘“‘If these Christians unite what is to- 
become of He declared that if the 
Christians of Europe stood shoulder to shoulder 
their power would be irresistible, there would 
be no room for the enemies of the Christian 
faith. The terror with which the prospect of 
union inspired him was the very strongest 
argument in favour of it. 

It may be helpful to consider how far we 
have travelled during two generations towards. 
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this ideal for which I believe Christ prayed 
and which a regenerated earth shall yet see. 
Sixty years ago the denominations had scarcely 
any work in common and there was no such 
thing as an interchange of pulpits. One of my 
predecessors in the congregation of which I 
was minister alienated many of his friends and 
narrowly escaped discipline by his presbytery 
by inviting a Methodist to preach for him. 
When a boy, not so many years ago, I was 
severely reprimanded for attending a Methodist 
service. 

Now we preach for one another and the 
most bigoted never utters a word of protest. 
You cannot tell from his preaching to what 
church a minister belongs. Then the very 
mention of using a psalm or hymn out of the 
collection of another church would have raised 
a storm, now nothing can be more cosmo- 
politan than our books of praise. Then when 
a minister changed his views and left his 
denomination he made an auction sale of his 
books and procured a new set, now the text- 
books in our Divinity halls are often by authors 
of another communion. For years the Pres- 
byterian College, Montreal, used text-books on 
church government written by ministers of the 
Church of England, and every honour student 
is still examined on Lightfoot’s treatise on the 
Christian Ministry. Then different denomina- 
tions touched one another only with the sword, 
now they join in mutual helpfulness in many 
common enterprises. We have joint commit- 
tees of different churches sitting to consider 
cases of overlapping in Home Mission Work 
and other unneighbourly encroachments which 
can be remedied by a policy of giving and 
taking, advantageous to both. In the promo- 
tion of Temperance, Social Purity and Sabbath 
Observance the dignitaries of the Roman 
Catholic Church work most harmoniously with 
us and until quite recently this was never the 
case since the Reformation. 

It is not perhaps easy to trace all the causes 
which have contributed to the changed atti- 
tude of the denominations towards one an- 
other. The common charitable, benevolent 
and missionary work in which Christians 
began to engage during last. century first drew 
them together although it is also to be remem- 
bered that some of this common work was 
rendered possible by the growth of the bro- 
therly spirit. The Bible Society was one of 
the first platforms on which the different 
denominations appeared. Then came the 
Evangelical Alliance and the Y. M.C. A. and 
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conventions for the promotion of common 
departments of church work such as the 
Sabbath School. Men of different types of 
religious life and thought met and interchanged 
views and mingled their devotions and came 


away with their hearts warmed and feeling ~ 


that they were not so very far from one an- 
other after all. 

But in addition to this there has been a very 
considerable change of opinion regarding the 
grounds on which the denominations separated 
from one another. The first of these was 
divergence of doctrinal views. Very early the 
Church found herself divided into Trinitarian 
and Unitarian parties. Then came Pelagian 
and Anti-Pelagian quarrels, now we have 
Calvinist and Arminian, Broad Church and 
Evangelical, Critical and Dogmatic schools of 
thought which, however, do not follow denom- 
inational lines of cleavage. All these differ- 
ences seem much less important now than 
they once did. The philosophy which shaped 
some of these controversies is dead and buried 
although the theological heritage which it be- 
queathed still lives. And logic has now less 
power in shaping opinions and more stress is 
laid on the facts of life. It is true that many 
a well-trained controversialist still chases some 
panting syllable through space and time, worry- 
ing his opponents and wearying his friends, 
but sober and candid men look on it as a 
gymnastic exercise rather than a needful fight 
for the faith once delivered to the saints. Such 
exercises are rather an intellectual luxury than 
a necessary element in the Christian’s spiritual 
growth. And as such they ought to be left in 
the region of private opinion and not made 
badges of membership in the Church of Christ. 

Besides this, these differences have been 
much exaggerated in popular thought. There 
is a very large body of common doctrine in all 
denominational creeds. About seventeen years 
ago Dr. James Carmichael, now the Right Rev. 
the Coadjutor Bishop of Montreal, published a 
book in which he compared the creeds of the 
Anglican, Methodist and Presbyterian Churches 
and showed that the unanimity among them 
on nearly all the cardinal points of faith is 
much greater than is usually supposed. Indeed 
members could easily be chosen from the same 
congregation in this city who would be found 
to be further apart upon many dogmatic ques- 
tions than the creeds of these three churches 
are. 

Another ground of divergence has been 
difference of opinion regarding the most rever- 
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ential and acceptable forms of worship. Here 
the questions of instrumental music and the 
use of uninspired hymns which would have 
once been a barrier to many Presbyterians 
have solved themselves. The churches are 


still divided into liturgical and anti-liturgical 


camps, but even here there has been some 
measure of approach. The anti-liturgical party 
are studying greater order and beauty in their 
services and are appealing more largely to the 
esthetic taste of the worshipper than they once 
did. The liturgical communions are perhaps 
not moving so much in the opposite direction 
although we do hear of some secessions from 
these bodies because the service is so immove- 
able and repetitious, and demands for a revi- 
sion of it are not perhaps unknown. Free 
evangelistic services are now held in some 
liturgical churches. A compromise on the 
question of worship would not be difficult, 
with the single exception of baptism and even 
it might be got over as we shall see. 

In the matter of Church Government which 
has been the most fruitful of all the grounds 
of division and which seems to form the most 
formidable barrier to union, there has been a 
mutual approach of the three leading varieties. 
The monarehical form has admitted the prin- 
ciple and practice of lay representation. 
Indeed the prominenve now occupied by lay- 
men in all church courts is one of the influ- 
ences which have greatly strengthened the 
sentiment in favour of church union for they 
care but little for theological distinctions and 
much for considerations of praetical economy 
and Christian brotherliness. The Presby- 
terians, and more especially the Methodists 
have much enlarged the liberty of individual 
congregations and on the other hand many 
Congregationalists are clamouring for a centrat 
organization through which to carry on mis- 
sionary and educational work. 

Underneath all this weakening of the grounds 
of difference there lies a changed conception 
of the Bible. Our fathers regarded it as 
primarily an inspired and explicit text-book of 
dogmatics, liturgics and ecclesiology, and so 
they weighed all its phrases and interpreted it 
as lawyers interpret the statutes of a country. 
Some so regard it still, and think that the only 
true method of union is to come back together 
to the study of the Bible and agree as to what 
it teaches on Church polity, on the act and 
subjects of baptism, on the conditions of salva- 
tion, on the meaning and use of the ordinances, 
and then unite on that. But, if we come inthe 
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old spirit and follow the old method we shall 
reach exactly the same old result. We are 
coming more and more to see that this was not 
the main purpose of the Bible, that these 
things are only incidentals in itsaim. It has 
been given to reveal a spirit and create a life. 

No doubt many of the things on which we 
have divided have some bearing on the life, but 
we now see clearly that the life is more than they 
are and where the life is present in full rich 
measure we lay little stressonthem. This atti- 
tude of the soul to God, this life which it is 
the purpose of the Bible to produce, has shown 
that it is not dependent for its existence on the 
things that divide us, It can manifest itself 
with or without them, and in some cases it 
flourishes in spite of them. When churches 
are lifeless the members are held together by 
mechanical forms, Cold binds things together 
in frozen rigidity, but heat fuses the particles 
which admit of it into a closer and more per- 
manent union. 

I wish in what remains to mention some of 
the movements towards Chureh union which 
are encouraging signs of the times. And in 
the front rank of these we must place the 
unions that have been already effected in this 
country. It is now twenty-nine years since 
the four .Presbyterian Churches of Canada, 
with the exception of a few congregations, 
harmoniously united. That union wasa splen- 
did spiritual inspiration at the time, and has 
been a most happy and successful one. No 
burning question now divides the Assembly or 
any other Court along the old lines. A genera- 
tion has grown up which never knew anything 
but the United Church, and even the old men 
have ceased to talk about the success of the 
union. Its harmony and the gpiritual and 
ecclesiastical benefits which have flowed from 
it are such universally acknowledged facts that 
no one dreams of suggesting that it could have 
been anything else. A new type of Presby- 
terian has been reared in the union, and some 
at least think him a better type than any of his 
ancestors of the divided time. 

For twenty years the four Methodist Churches 
of Canada have been united in one strong, 
harmonious and aggressive Church. And, 
although I speak with some degree of hesita- 
tion here, I believe that there was a greater 
difference between the Wesleyan and the Epis- 
copal Methodists of those days in organization, 
in practice and in type of character than there 
is between the Methodist and the Presbyterian 
of to-day. 
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The United Presbyterian and the Free 
Churches of Scotland have succeeded in uniting 
notwithstanding the proverbially stiff and 
thrawn character of the Scotch and the memory 
of a long history loaded with controversy and 
many a battle royal. All the Presbyterian 
Churches of Australia are now one. The 
formation of the National Council of the Free 
Churches of England is worthy of a passing 
notice in this connection. A common danger 
has drawn them together to defend their rights 
and to make their influence weightier. This 
action will help them to understand one an- 
other better and will, in all likelihood, lead to 
a closer union in time. 

Some churches that have not yet united are 
looking in that direction. The Methodist and 
Presbyterian Churches of Australia have been 
making love to each other for some time. The 
final meeting of the Joint Committee on union 
of the two bodies prepared a statement of the 
points of difference in doctrine, polity and wor- 
ship, and expressed satisfaction that they were 
so few in number and comparatively untm- 
portant. The points of agreement between the 
two bodies were held to be many and vital. 
The next General Assembly and General Con- 
ference will be asked to consider definitely the 
question of the desirability of union. Last 
year a Council was formed among the churches 
of Germany for the purpose of bringing about 
a closer co-operation among them and, if pos- 
sible, ultimately uniting them. 

Another sign of the times is the number of 
societies which have been formed, principally 
among the laymen of this country in the 
different churches, to educate the people for 
union by disseminating information and keep- 
ing the desirability of union constantly before 
them. ‘The Church Union Society’? was 
formed over a year ago in this city for this 
purpose. “The Church Union Society of 
Canada,’’ organized in the neighbourhood of 
Toronto, iscarrying on an active campaign and 
has held several enthusiastic conventions on the 
subject. ‘‘The Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Unity,” with. its headquarters in 
Toronto, contemplates a union of all Protes- 
tantism, perhaps of all Christendom. 

The interest taken in the subject by the 
various representative bodies of the Anglican 
Communion is worthy of note, extending from 
the celebrated four articles proposed as a basis 
of re-union by the General Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in 1886, and 
adopted by the Pan-Anglican Conference of 
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Bishops in 1888, to the resolution passed by the 


All-American Conference of Bishops in Wash- 
ington in October last. This resolution was 
the outcome of a paper read by our own Bishop 
Carmichael on the points of unity between the 
Anglican «doctrine and the Methodist and 
Presbyterian creeds, on the Church, the sacra- 
ments, prayer, absolution, ordination, etc. 

The Moderator of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States 
in a recent article argues for the organic union 
of Presbyterians, Congregationalists and Bap- 
tists because they are very near together and 
are drawing nearer all the time. He thinks 
that the Presbyterians would only need to 
leave questions concerning creed, ritual and 
church membership to the local church, and 
then press on to perfect their organization for 
the extension and administration of mis- 
sionary enterprises. Congregationalists while 
retaining their historic independence would 
have to recognize that there must be wide co- 
operation if they are to accomplish the best re- 
sults for the Kingdom. ‘Thus the Presby- 
terian principle would prevail in all aggressive 
work and the Congregational in all that con- 
cerns the local Church. 

He thinks the Baptists could be included by 
leaving the question of the subject and mode 
of baptism to be decided by the individual 
conscience. Let those who believe in immer- 
sion be baptized in that way and those that 
believe in sprinkling be sprinkled. Let those 
parents who believe in having their children 
baptized have that privilege afforded them and 
let those who do not believe that infant baptism 
is Scriptural have a ‘form for dedicating their 
children to the Lord. He says he has talked 
this over with a number of prominent Baptists 
in the United States and they do not think it 
impracticable. We may think the difference 
too deep and too wide to be bridged in this 
way, but the serious discussion of such a pro- 
position is a revelation of the spirit of our time. 

Seventeen years azo the General Assembly 


‘of the Presbyterian Church in Canada, in ree 


sponse to a communication from the Pro- 


vincial Synod ofthe Church of England in ~ 


Canada appointed a Committee to confer with 
any similar committee which had been ap- 
pointed or might yet be appointed by any 
other branch of the Church of Christ. And 
in the same minute the Assembly declared 
that it was deeply sensible of the evils of dis- 
union in the Church of Christ and their con- 
trariety to the ideal of the Church as presented 
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present impracticable, 
pressed itself as of opinion that the time had 
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in Scripture, and especially in our Lord’s in- 
tercessory prayer, and it accompanied its action 
with the. prayer that the Spirit of wisdom 
might so direct any endeavour to secure the 
greater manifested unity of the Church that 
truth and charity shall be equally promoted 
thereby and the glory of the Church’s Head 
advanced. The Committee met with the 
representatives of the Church of England and 
reported from time to time for thirteen or 
fourteen years, but finally seems to have lapsed. 

At the last General Conference of the 
Methodist Church, in 1902, a strong and com- 
prehensive resolution was passed declaring the 
Church in favour of a measure of organic union 
wide enough to embrace all the evangelical 
denominations in Canada, but as that seems at 
the Conference ex- 


come for a definite, practical movement in the 
direction of an organic union of the Presby- 
terian, Congregational and Methodist bodies, 
and commends the movement to the prayerful 
interest and sympathy of the members of the 
Methodist Church. A Committee was also ap- 
pointed to confer with other churches. 

This resolution was transmitted to the last 
meeting of the General Assembly of the Pres- 


‘-byterian Church, and the Assembly appointed 


its Committee on correspondence with other 
churches to give attention to the subject. 

An informal meeting of prominent represen- 
tatives of the three denominations was held in 
Toronto on March 8, ult., and they were un- 
animously and eyen enthusiastically in favour 
of union. Arrangements were made for calling 
the official representatives of these bodies to- 
gether to discuss more formally the possibility 
of framing a basis of union. 

So we are in all likelihood on the eve of a 
practical movement towards the union of these 
three bodies. The consummation of it may 
take years, but the discussion of it will be a 
means of Grace. I should rejoice if it were 
possible to include the Church of Eugland and 
the Baptist Church in the union, and perhaps 
it may be possikle to do so, perhaps the 
momentum of the movement may draw them 
in. But, while recognizing the eminently 
Christian and brotherly attitude of many of 
the brethren of these communions and the 
enthusiasm for union which some of them dis- 
play, I fear the time is not ripe for them to 
come in. As it was necessary for the Presby- 
terians to unite and work together thirty years 
before they could seriously discuss union with 
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the Methodists, and, as it was necessarv for all 
Schools of Methodists to unite and work to- 
gether twenty years before they could discuss 
union with the Presbyterians, so it may be 
necessary for the three bodies mentioned to 
unite and work together thirty years before a 
wider union is possible. 

Union anywhere must come through mutual 
concession and the patient spirit of mutual 
love. Nothing but bitterness can arise from 
the uncompromising accentuation of points of 
Contradictory positions cannot 
be reconciled, and, if neither side is likely to 
convert the other, then it will be wise to agree 
to differ quietly on these subjects and to find 
some method of living and working together 
on which we can be heartily at one. Com- 
promise is not possible on matters which affect 
the conscience. No man ought to be asked to 
give up what he thinks is true because another 
man has given up what the first thinks is false. 
But surely we may differ on some points of 
technical theology and still be really one. 
Questions that may have a certain importance 
in the class-room need not necessarily be 
obtruded in a public confession of faith or 
hinder us from enthusiastically supporting one 
another in bringing men back to God. 

It is impossible to describe all the benefits to 
the cause of Christ which would come through 
the union of the three Churches mentioned. 
It would set free a purnber of men and a large 
amount of money for a more vigorous and 
systematic prosecution of Home Mission work 
in our frontier settlements. And for this there 
is very great need. Not only do our fields lie 
side by side through an extent of territory 
which now strains the strength of two men to 
overtake it, but which if united and re- 
arranged would be easily within their reach, 
but the rapidity with which the frontier work 
of our Churches is extending is so great that it 
is difficult for us to grasp it. Our maps and 
geographies are constantly becoming obso- 
lete. The Superintendent of Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in the prairie provinces 
is pressing for the opening of forty-seven 
new fields this summer in that region. And 
when our new transcontinental railway adds a 
vast belt to our accessible settling ground and 
the surplus population of Europe begins to 
pour in in numbers unparalleled before, the 
growth of new settlements will tax even a 
united Protestantism to supply them with the 
means of grace to hold them for Christ. Ags 
the case now stands we are in great peril of a 
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huge impenetrable mass of heathenism grow- 
ing up within our borders. 

And beyond us there lie the unevangelized 
two-thirds of the human race and on our con- 
sciences the obligation of the missionary com- 
mand. Surely we are not prepared to argue 
that we need the rivalry and the jealousy and 
all the petty meanness of intense denomina- 
tionalism to keep us from stagnation when we 
have the moulding of the religious life of this 
young giant among the nations before us anda 
thousand millions of heathen around us. 

But the chief advantage will be the spiritual 
inspiration of the union. When under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, the Giver of con- 
cord and the Living bond of spiritual unity, we 
come together, and forgetting the mutual 
misrepresentations of many years lay our 
diverse gifts on one altar and kneel side by 
side in an atmosphere of holy love, who can 
estimate the new vision of God, the fresh 
courage for duty, the increased willingness 
for sacrifice, the unquenchable joy of: assur- 
ance which will then be ours. 


HOW THE FATHER CARES. 


‘‘Tyvrew up in a family where there were 
several children and never a superabundance 
of money,’’ said a gentleman, speaking of his 
boyhood. ‘‘I knew my father loved me, of 
course, but those last two words might pretty 
nearly have expressed my view of the tie 
between usif I had considered it at all. He 
was kind, but he was naturally rather reserved, 
and he wasa very busy man. 

‘When I was a lad of eighteen I went away 
from home and among strangers for the first 
time. I had obtained a situation in a town 
some two hundred miles distant, anc I was 
greatly surprised one day to see my father come 
walking into my boarding place. He had 
managed to leave his business for two or three 
days, and had come to spend his brief holiday 
with me. 

«The surprise of it grew upon me. I knew 
how he must have planned for it, have counted 
the money the journey would cost, and have 
given up other things for the sake of being with 
me, and suddenly I understood as never before 
my place in my father’s heart. He visited the 
store where I was employed, shared my plain 
little lodging-room, and, when I was free, we 
had one long, happy day together, wandering 
about the little old town. J went with him to 
his train, and walked back through the streets, 
alone, sdying to myself, ‘I didn’t know father 
cared for me like that!’ 

‘““ He never knew what a revelation that visit 
was, nor how from that day to the latest of my 
life it has put new meaning into the words, 
‘Our Father in heaven.’ ’’—Forward. 
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WHAT A SMALL VICE COST. 


“ How can you afford these books?” asked a 
young nan, calling upon a friend; ‘‘I can’t 
seem to find spare change for even the leading 
miagazines.”? 

“Oh, that library is only my ‘one cigar a 
day,’’’ was the reply. 

‘* What do you mean?” inquired the visitor. 
_ “Mean? Just this: when vou advised me to 
indulge in an occasional cigar several years 
ago, I had been reading about a young fellow 
who bought books with money that others 
would have burned in cigars, and I thought I 
would try to do the same. You may remember 
that I said £ should allow myself one cigar a 
Gay fan . 

‘‘'Yes, I recall the conversation, but don’t 
quite see the connection.” 

‘“Well, I never smoked, but I put by the 
price of a five cent cigar every day, and as the 
money accumulated 1 bought books—the very 
books you see.”’ e 

“You don’t mean to say that your books cost 
no more than that! Why,:there are dollars’ 
worth of them.’’ 

‘Yes, I know there are. 
more of my apprenticeship to serve when you 
advised me ‘to be a man.’ I put by the money, 
which at 5 cents a day amounted to $18.25 a 
year, or $109.50 in six years. I keep those 
books by themselves as a result of my appren- 
ticeship cigar money; and if you’d done as I 
did you would by this time have saved many 
more dollars than I have, and would have been 
better off in health and self-respect besides.’’— 
Success. 


THE MUSHROOM AND THE OAK. 


An easy liver is like a mushroom which, 
growing up in a night, is but a pulpy thing, 
But the oak—ah! there are men who grow 
like the oak. The winds cry, “We will 
wrestle with you and break you ;’’ .and the oak 
stretches out its hands, answering, ‘ Let us 
wrestle then!’ The rocks beneath mutter, 
‘* We'll thwart you;” the oak thrusts down its 
roots, grapples with the rocks and conquers 
them, and at last reaching its gnarled arms 
aloft it gives its challenge to the storms of 
Heaven. 

Thus we wrestle, and wrestling grow into the 
possession of those graces which, bound in a 
bundle, are called character. We often fail? 
Aye, again and again. Blunder? .Yes, all 
along the way. But the test of manhood is to 
push ahead and march through the Valley of 
Anchor, past the shields and weapons. that 
were thrown away in foriner defeats to glorious 
achievement.—David J. Burrell. ay 


~ 


Hundreds of years before the Christian era, 


when an Eastern poet wished to sum up his 
impressions of perfect womanhood, he ciosed 
his ideal portrait with these words: ‘‘She 
openeth her month with wisdom, and in her 
tongue is the law of kindness.’,—Selected. 
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I had six years . 
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and [prayed : ‘‘O God, shalt 
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DO IT NOW. 


I had thought to send a flower to a sick 
friend, but decided : ‘‘ To-morrow will do as 
well.” Next day the flower was laid on a still, 
cold form. 

Because of busy, happy work, I neglected 
fora month writing to a dear friend far away. 
‘Lhe tardy missive brought answer : 

‘Dear One—‘ Your letter is a comfort to 
me. I have waited for it through a month of 
Y know you would have written 
sooner if you could, or had you known the 
comfort your words would be.” 

Two friends misunderstood each other. 
“Soon,” I thought, ‘I shall speak the little 
word that will clear their skies.’ The events 
of a day separated us all forever, and the little 
wrong was not made right. 

An earnest youth was in need of a helping 
hand. I longed to extend the help, but sel f- 
anterest answered: ‘*You cannot; God will 
take the will for the deed.”’ 

Then the spirit within took me to my knees, 
1 this poor § will,’ 
and nothing more, be offered thee ? Then thou 
hast naught. Oh, make it thine, that loving 
deed may prove the will to serve ! pe 

And in that hour the youth’s need was sup- 
plied, nor was self the pocrer. 

Oh, the blessed now, which is all of time I 
have! God help me to use it for him! And 
if there is a word to be spoken, a flower to be 
sent, an alabaster box to be broken, God help 
me to do it now.—S. M. Ritter. 


———a 


TAKING A DARE. 


Last July two boys of a certain town in New 
Jersey were out for a good time. ‘They went 
over to the Taylor mine, where no one was 
working, and where they had everything to 
themselves. They knew their parents would 
not have liked them to be there, and that it was 
dangerous, but that only made them feel the 
more adventurous and daring. 

There was a high smokestack, with guy 
ropes leading to its top. Jobnny, the older 
boy, thought it would be fun to climb these 
ropes. He was a good climber; but the 
younger boy, Seth, was afraid to try it, so he 
held back ; but Johnny had an effectual argu- 
ment. ‘‘Ildare you!’’ he cried; and Seth, 
like many another boy, wouldn’t “take a 
dare.”’ . 

As Johnny started on one guy rope, he took 
another. It was a wire rope, and hurt Seth’s 
hands, and his head swam. But Johnny was 
going up steadily, and Johnny had dared him, 
and that settled it. Up and*up little Seth 
went, his hands growing even more tired, his 
giddiness gaining upon hin untilat last, with 
» terrible sick fear, he realized not only that 
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he couldn’t climb any higher, but that he 
couldn’t even hold on to the wire more than a 
few minutes more. And he was a hundred feet 
up in the air, 

‘““T’m going to fall, Johnny !’’ he called out, 
with terror in his voice. Johnny looked over 
only to see Seth’s hands relax, his body drop 
from the rope, down, down till it struck on the 
roof of the mine shed. So great was the force 
of the fall that the roof was broken, and the 
boy’s body went through it, out of Johnny’s 
horrified sight. He slid down the rope, and 
ran to seeif he could do anything for Seth ; 
but little Seth was beyond any help of his. 
He was dead. 

Do you suppose that Johnny will ever forget 
that he dared Seth to that fatal climb? He 
did not mean to do any harm. He could 
climb, so he dared Seth to do the same. But 
all heads are not steady. Even when a boy is 
sure a dangerous thing is not dangerous for 
him, he may ruin some younger companion. 
The bov for instance, who has no craving for 
drink, no fear of the cigarette habit, and who 
urges a drink or a cigarette on a younger or 
weaker comrade ‘‘just for fun’ leads that 
younger boy into possibly fatal danger, * 

So part of the blame is on dohnny, always. 
But isn’t the most of it, after all, on Sethur: hk 
a boy really wants to show bravery, doesn’t it 
actually take more intelligent courage to say 
no toa dare than to yield to it? And the be- 
ginning is tlhe place that counts. Halfway up 
ihat guy rope, Seth was sorry enough he had 
dared to try it; but it was too late then. When 
a thing is wrong, then, all the dares in the 
world ought not to shake a lad’s courage ; and 
the boy that remembers this is manly and 
brave.—S. S. Visitor. 


WHO IS YOUR MASTER. 


A Christian workingman, named Timms, 
had a very wicked master, whose ridicule of 
religion was sad to hear. Coming up to his 
old servant one day, he said, ‘‘ Timms, I lear 
you're converted.” 

“Yes, praise the Lord.” 

‘Can you tell me who’s the 
said the master. 

‘‘T dunno as I can, but I can tell you who's 
ig master, and that’s the Lord Jesus Christ. 
He clean licked him when He had the fight 
with him; and, master, master, I can tell ’e 
who’s the devil’s servant : you be, master, and 


devil’s father ?”’ 


accordin’? to my knowledge of him you be 
cervin’ a bad master.” 
Courageous Christians are more needed 


' 


every year. The marliest and bravest boy will 
find fine exercise for his courage 1n the Chris- 
tian life. 
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THE HABIT OF PUNCTUALITY. 


Punctuality is a virtue that needs to be fixed 
asa habit. Its possession is one of the chief 
elements of success. Good business men learn 
this as one of their first practical lessons and 
they not only adhere closely to its practice in 
the conduct of their business, but demand this 
same qualification of their employees. They 
soon learn that neglect to meet engagements 
promptly occasions inconvenience to the parties 
interested and that failure to attend to busi- 
ness affairs at the proper time is very detri- 
mental to one’s business interests; that lack of 
promptness causes delay and delay is attended 
by loss. 

It is said that Webster was never late at a 
recitation at school or in college and he was 
just as punctual in after life in court, in Con- 
gress and in society. Horace Greeley, although 
one of the busiest of men, managed to be on 
time for every appointment. The habit of 
punctuality and promtness is characteristic of 
men of affairs. 

Tardiness in business, in school, in fact anv- 
where, is loss of time, and time is valuable. 
The manager of a mill employing a large nuin- 
ber of persons said: “It is very important that 
we haye a clock in the office that keeps perfect 
time, because the loss of a few minutes by all 
of these employees means the Joss of many dol- 
lars to the company.” 

A certain factory locks its doors at 7 o’clock 
each morning and the factory hands who 
arrive after that time are kept out until 9 
and are docked one-fourth of a day’s wages. 

At a certain coal mine it is the rule to permit 
no miner to descend the shaft to work atter 
Tin the morning. If any later they must re- 
main out until afternoon, thus losing the 
wages for one-half day’s work. 

Railroad and street car men are required to 
be at their posts of duty promptly on time. 
Even slight failure in this respect is considered 
cause for dismissal. 

The managers of factories, mills, shops and 
all business concerns must exact punctuality of 
their employees in order to secure efficient 
service and to conduct their business success- 
fully.—School News. 


A LITTLE KNIGHT. 


Sir Walter Raleigh’s cloak has been a symbol 
of chivalry for many years, but the little street- 
boy’s cap in the following story deserves an 
equally honourable place: The best story I 
know of an Edinburgh street-boy was told me 
by alady who witnessed the incident. There 
was a Christmas treat given to poor children at 
a mission-hall, and hundreds of little ones 
were assembled at the doors in advance of the 
hour of admittance, many of them bare-foot. 
Among the number was asweet-faced little girl, 
who seemed less hardened than most of the 
others to the cold, for she shivered in her poor 
jacket and danced:from one to the other on 
the cold, hard stones. A boy not much older 
watched this performance for a few minutes. 
and then with a sudden impulse of protection 
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May 
took his cap, threw it down before her and said : 
**Ye maun stand on that.’’—Ex. 


HALF AN ‘APPLE. 
A TRUE STORY. 


One cold winter morning, about thirty years 
ago, anumber of girls and boys were gathered 
around the stove in a school-room. They 
talked and laughed among themselves, paying 
little heed to a new scholar who stood apart 
from the rest. Now and then they cast side 
glances in her direction or turned to stare 
rudely, but nobody spoke to her. 

The little girl had never been to school 
before, and she began to feel shy and home- 
sick. She wished she could run home to 
mother and have a good cry in her loving 
arms. One little tear-drop trembled in her 
eye and seemed ready to fall, but it never did 
for Just then something happened. 

Suddenly the outer door flew open and a 
bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked girl rushed in. She 
brought plenty of the clear, frosty air with her 
and she imparted a cheer to the school-room 
that it had not had before. She walked up to 
the stove quite as if she wero at hoine, and, 
after saying good-morning to everybody, her 
eyes fell upon the new scholar. : 

‘“Good-morning !’’ she said sweetly, across 
the stove-pipe. 

The little girl on the other side brightened 
up at once, though she answered somewhat 
timidly. 

“Cold, is it not?” the newcomer went on 
pulling off her mittens and holding her red 
hands over the stove. Then she sent one of 
the plump hands down to the depths of her 
pocket, and, when it came out, it held a fine 
red apple. With her strong fingers she split it 
in two, and with asmile she passed half of it 
to the new scholar. 

* Do vou like apples ?”’ she said. 

The little girl did like apples very much 
and she thought none had ever tasted half 50 
nice, it was so juicy and crisp and tart. 

“ My name is Libby,” said the owner of the 
bright eves ; ‘*‘ What is yours?”’ 

* My name is Hetty,” replied the other little 
girl. 

‘* Well,’ said Libby, ‘‘Do you want to sit 
with me? There is a vacant seat beside mine 
and I know the teacher will let you.” 

Hetty thought she should like that plan 
very much, so the two little girls went off to 


find Libby’s seat, where they chatted happily - 


till the bell rang. 

‘Where is Hetty Rowe?’ asked the teacher, 
and then, before anybody had time to answer, 
she espied her seated next to merry-faced 
Libby. The teacher, smiled, saying : 

‘IT see you are in good hands,’’ and Hetty 
was aliowed to keep the seat for many a day. 

When Libby had grown to be a woman she 
told me this story herself, and she used to 
say that it was her gift of half an apple that 
won for her so dear a friend as Hetty Rowe. 

But I think that something besides the apple 
comforted that little heart on that cold morn- 
ing. Do not youthink so?—Our Dumb Animals. 


Young People’s Societies. 


ASSEMBLY PLAN OF STUDY, 1904. 


January.—‘* What are our Young People’s Societies 
doing for the missions of cur Church? How ean they 
do more ?”’ 


February —Pioneer work in the Maritime Provinces. 
March.—Missions among Lumbermen. 
April,—Pioneer work in Quebec. 

May,—What is being done for the Chinese in Canada 


June.—Pioneer work in Ontario. 
July.—Our Church’s work among the European im- 
migrants in the Northwest. 


August,—John Calvin and his teaching. 
September.—The life of MacKenzie, of Korea. 


Octuber.—The relation of baptized children to the 
Church. : 


November.—Recent work in North Formosa, 
December,—The Catholicity of Presbyterianism. 


TOPIC FOR MAY. 


“WHAT IS BEING DONE FOR THE CHINESE 
IN CANADA 2?” 


BY REV. A. B. WINCHESTER, TORONTO. 

A foreword of what has been done is de- 
sirable, if indeed it is not necessary, in order 
intelligently to understand what is being done 
for the Chinese in Canada to-day. If -then 
there is brought into the foreview charcoal 
outlines of the beginnings and development of 
the work, with perhaps lints of the ‘‘ma- 
terial’? wrought upon, the request of the 
Assembly’s Committee on Young People’s 
Soeieties to make the paper ‘‘ practical and 
susgestive” will, nevertheless, be steadily kept 
in view. 

Further, I depart from the course which a 
strict treatment of the title given me would 
allow, because I have been so frequently asked 
by individuals and by missionary societies for 
some such outline however brief. 

Moreover, although other denominations— 
Methodist and Episcopalian—have put forth 
efforts to evangelize the Chinese in Canada, it 
is from no desire to disparage their good work 
that we limit the discussion of this paper to 
the operations of our own church ; and that, 
not because the service of the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada on behalf of ‘these from 
the land of Sinim” would suffer by com- 
parison, but space compels the limitation. 


® 


I. HISTORICAL OUTLINE. 
The gold excitements of *49 and *58 first 
brought the Chinese to Canada. Thousands of 
Chinese were in our Dominion for more than a 


quarter of a century—wrought, laughed, wept, 
suffered and passed time’s* awful boundary, 
without having had a message to their soulg 
concerning the only ‘*‘Name under heaven 
given among men whereby we must be saved.”’ 

At Yale, B.C, in 1898, Mr. Colman and my- 
self met several old Chinese men, one of 
ninety-five years, who drew back the curtain 
from the past and gave us a glimpse of the 
numbers and religious condition of the Chinese 
at that one spot in the earlier days of British 
Columbia. 

There is a Chinese Temple at Yale called 
Sin Ts’ing Pak, in honour of a Sun Ning man 
who was deified by the Emperor. The occa- 
sion of its erection was briefly this: A plague 
called the ‘*‘ Black Leg”? was working frightful 
havoc among the Chinese, more than two thou- 
sand deaths being reported at that place. 
There was no one to point these thousands to 
Christ. The Chinese prayed to the god already 
referred to, to save them from the ravages of 
the dread pestilence. The ‘plague stayed and 
they erected this temple in 1884 as an expres: 
sion of their gratitude. Think of that heathen 
temple in Canada erected by men willing to 
hear of Jesus! At different points we met 
Chinese who had been in Canada from twenty- 
five to forty years and had never heard the 
Gospel of our Lord till they heard it from our 
lips. 

Individual efforts here and there, and even 
some attempts by congregations to reach the 
Chinese of British Columbia with the Gospel, 
had been made for some years beiore the 
Church established her mission. Although 
honourable mention might be made in this 
connection of not a few names of ministers and 
laymen, yet no injustice is done to any by the 
mention of two names of deserved and out- 
standing prominence, namely: (1) the late 
Rev. J. S. Mackay, of St. Andrew’s Church, 
New Westminster, to whom the credit is due 
for the first serious effort among Presbyterians 
to gather Chinese together for regular instruc- 
tion, and (2) the Rev. P. McF. McLeod, then 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Victoria, to whom be- 
longs in a peculiar sense the honour of so in- 
forming the Church and so stirring her with 
bis own enthusiasm and sense of obligation for 
the souls of these “strangers within our gates” 
that official recognition thereof with proper 
organization could no longer be delayed. 
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On the 28th March, 1892, the writer was de- 
signated by the Foreign Mission Committee 
(Western Division), as the first missionary to 
the Chinese in British Columbia, and arrived 
at Victoria on the 2Ist day of April. After the 
first brief examination of the work and con- 
ditions, it was evident that, for the larger 
centres of Chinese population the work could 


not be successfully overtaken without the °* 


medium of the Cantonese language. The 
Mandarin, which the missionary had studied 
in North China, was of no more service there 
than Greek, and there were none in British 
Columbia capable of giving instruction in 
Cantonese. Providentially on the 26th May, 
1892, Mr. C. A. Colman, after eight years’ ser- 
vice in China, arrived in Victoria. We in- 


vited him to join our mission, which he did, | 


and the twelve years of his service in British 
Columbia, where he still earnestly labours, 
amply endorse our conviction of twelve years 
ago, that he was sent to us of God. 

On the 9th of June, 1892, the first mission 
school was opened in Victoria with an attend- 
ance of fifty. In August we opened a Sabbath 
School and in September we commenced a 
morning school for Chinese children. Misses 
Gordon, Jorand and Russell gave splendid 
voluntary service in connection with the last 
named. venture—visiting Chinese homes and 
scouring the streets of Chinatown Caily to find 
and to woo their careless protegés for the school. 

After a year and a half of earnest effort it 
was found impossible to continue the morning 
school without the service of a lady missionary, 

Suffer one incident in connection with that 
school which illustrates the kind of ‘ material ”’ 
out of which character of the image of Christ 
was to be moulded. Mrs. Colman, nee Miss 
Jorand, writes: ‘‘ We had one bright but very 
mischievous boy whose name was Ah Chee, 
He used to bring his little brothers to school with 
him—their names were Ah Foo and Ah 
Fung. 

Every now and then these little ones did not 
come to school. On being questioned about 
their absence Ah Chee would answer, ‘They 
make too muchee noise.’ One day Ah Foo 
was absent, and when I asked Ah Chee the 
reason, he, looking up into my face with his 
big, black innocent looking eyes,said, ‘Teacher, 


he die,’ and went on to tell me how his little ‘ 


brother had been taken Ul and suddenly died. 
The other teacher, Miss Gordon, and I condoled 
with him and he looked very sad. The next 
day, however, this dead brother, Ah Foo, came 
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to school as bright and wellas ever. We asked — 
Ah Chee what be meant by telling us his — 
brother was dead. With never a smile on his 4 
face he answered, looking me straight in the — 


face, ‘ Teacher, I lie.’ ” 


In the end of 1892 a mission school was ~ 
opened at New Westminster under the leader- — 
ship of Rey. Scouler, of St. Andrew’s Church, ~ 
and Mr. Scott—now labouring among the In- 


dians at Red Deer—assisted by a corps of faith; 
ful workers from the three congregations, who 


carried on the work for years without charge — 


to the Church, save for the services of Lo 
Cheung and the occasional visits of the mis- 
sionaries. After the great fire at New West- 
minster our mission there had to be abandoned. 
In November, 1893, we opened our first mis- 
sion in Vancouver, the four Presbyterian 
Christian Endeavor Societies of the city largely 
supplying the voluntary teachers and paying 
the running expenses, as with commendable 
perseverance, they still continue to do. 

Union Mines, or Cumberland, is our next im. 
portant point. It was opened in 1893 by Mr. 
B. OC. Randall and’ Mr... W -Haleat them 
private expense. The one earned the money 
at the mines and the other did the work of a 
missionary. About two years later Mr. Hall 
became our missionary and has laboured, as he 
continues to labour, with remarkable fidelity 
and self-sacrificing zeal. Through individual 
efforts other points were opened, such as Well- 
ington, Nelson, Rossland, Revelstoke, Kaslo 
and Trail. 

There are a number of places in Canada, the 
story of whose Chinese schools would enrich 
our missionary annals and reveal examples of 
self-sacrificing devotion to Christ for the salva- ° 
tion of these “strangers” as noble as they 
seem to be rare. Two of the more important 
pioneers were Winnipeg and Calgary, the 
former, through the indefatigable zeal of the 


late Mrs. Watt and the faithful superintendence 


of Mr. Thompson, became a pattern for similar 
ventures, East and West. The success of this 
school without the aid of a missionary or any 
Cantonese-speaking worker has inspired many 
Christians who were shrinking from a task 
apparently hopeless, to take it bravely up and 
with the very happiest results. In the dis- 
charge of their Christian duty I. am not sure 
but the preponderance of blessing has been 
with the teachers, a number of whom have told 
me of the strengthening of their faith and the 
deeper-tasting of the ‘‘joy of the Lord” re- | 
ceived and experienced in this work. 
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Since the Rev. J. C. Thompson, M.D., was 
appointed in 1894 to superintend the work in 
Ontario and Quebec he has not ceased to move 
about in cities, towns and villages, ever ferret- 
ing out little companies of Chinese and stirring 
up Christian workers in their behalf. Far be- 
yond his supposed territorial limits this tireless 
veteran has willingly assumed the ‘‘care of all 
the churches.” There is scarcely a place of 
importance with a group of Chinese from Hali- 
fax to Winnipeg but he has assisted in 
organizing or in cheering and guiding the 
workers. Dr.and Mr. Thompson spent years 
in Canton province and speak fluently the 
language of the Chinese for whom they have 
Jaboured and do labour with such unwearied 
devotion. 


II, THE PRESENT STAFF AND THEIR LOCATIONS 
ARE AS FOLLOWS. 


(a) The Eastern centre is in Montreal. Here 
there are sixteen Chinese Sabbath schools, Dr. 
and Mrs. J.C. Thompson have their home here 
and are assisted by Mr. Chin Sing. 

At Toronto where there are seven Chinese 
Sabbath Schools the work is guided by a Com- 
mittee with Mr. Thomas Humphries as per 
manent superintendent. 

(b) The centre for the West is at Victoria 
with Rev. Archibald Ewing as superintendent. 
He is assisted-at Victoria by Miss Carrie Gunn 
who has made wonderfully rapid progrees in 
her Cantonese studies, and Mr. and Mrs. Ma 
Seung. ; 

Mr. C. A. Colman and Mr.Ng Mon Hing are 
at Vancouver. 

Mr. L. W. Hall and Mrs. Hall are at Cumber- 
land. 

Knowing the workers personally and having 
full acquaintance with their work and its con- 

ditions and limitations, I may make bold 
enough to say that inmy judgment our church 
has no work at home or abroad more earnestly 
or faithfully prosecuted than that entrusted to 
the Joyal staff labouring under our Foreign 
Mission Committee for the evangelization of 
the Chinese in Canada. As for the work of 
the voluntary teachers, generally speaking, it 
_is beyond all praise. 
. III. NUMBERS. 


The exact number of Chinese in our Domin- 
ion it is impossible to state. Not one Chinese 
wage-earner has entered Canada since the im- 
* position of the Five Hundred Dollar Tax at the 
beginning of the year. At this present T think 
there are about seventeen or eighteen thousand 
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Chinese in Canada, and of these it may safely be 
said that, excluding those resideut in Cariboo, 
fifty per cent. are under some measure of Chris- 
tian influence and instruction. East of the 
Rockies the percentage would be larger and 
west of the Rockies smaller. 


CONCLUSION. 


T fear I have already exceeded all reasonable 
limits for this paper and have not touched on. 
two most important divisions, viz., ‘““ Methods” 
and ‘‘ Results.” Perhaps the Editor will allow 
me space in a future issue of our prized Recorp: 
to deal with these. 

Meanwhile let each Christian reader of these 
lines recall tiat inspired Scripture, ‘‘ Behold, 
these shall come from far; and these from the 
land of Sinim,’’ and ask if it is not of the Lord 
that ‘‘ these from Sinim’’ are come among Us.. 

How solemn then is that other Scripture, 
‘Tf thou forbear to deliver them that are 
drawn unto death, and those that are ready to 
be slain; if thou sayest, Behold, we knew it 
not ; doth not, He that pondereth the heart con- 
sider it, and He that keepth thy soul, doth not. 
He know it, and shall not He render to every 
man according to his works ?”’ 


‘¢ Tf you cannot cross the ocean 
And the heathen lands explore 
You can find the heathen nearer, 
You can help them at your door.” 


GAMBLING TAUGHT AT HOME. 


The Detroit evening papers recently related 
the case of a young business man in one of the 
largest cities of the state outside of Detroit 
who had lost several thousands of dollars at'a 
local roulette table. 

The papers of that city kept very still about 
the matter, because the young man moved in. 
what was called good society. He moves in 
that kind of society whose most intellectual 
amusement is progressive card parties. Men 
and women here meet together. They do not 
gamble, as gambling is generally understood. 
They only play for ‘‘ prizes.” 

The education is a very rapid one. A young 
man who has formed the gambling habit will 
not be satisfied very long with anything so slow 
as these card parties. He will want something 
more exciting and he will not have far to go to 
find it.—Lz. 

And yet professing Christians will have card 
parties with “ prizes” as one of the standing 
amusements in their home. 
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HOW SHE PREACHED. 


From Japan comes the story of an exposi- 
tion of Christianity from a man who obtained 
a Bible which he read with much interest. 
When he had finished he said: ‘* This is a fine 
thing in theory, but I wonder how it would 
work in practice ? ’’ 

On the train on which he was traveling he 
noticed a lady who, he was told, was a Chris- 
tian. He watched her attentively to see how 
she would act, and said: ‘‘If L can see any- 
thing in her conduct like this Book, I will 
believe it.’ 

Before the day was over ‘he had seen so 
many little acts of unselfishness on her part 
and so much thoughtfulness and consideration 
for the i ie of her fellow passengers that 
he was deeply impressed, and the result of 
that railway ride was that he went to his home 
determined to make the Bible the guide of his 
whole life and become a true and consistent 
_ Christian. 

It may be that we are in the same position 
as the Japanese Christian ; that our every 


word and deed are watched by someone who: 


is leaning toward the Christian life, but who 
is stillin doubt. Is it not a solemn thought? 
Surely we should be ever on the watch lest we 
should prove stumbling blocks in the path of 
such a one.—Parish Visitor. 


Cheerfulness is & small virtue, it is true, but 
it sheds such a brightness around us in this life 
that neither dark clouds nor rain can dispel its 
happy influence.—E. V. B. Alexander. 
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Friendship cannot be permanent unless it 
becomes spiritual. There must be fellowship. 
in the deepest things of the soul, community in 
the highest thoughts, sympathy with the best 
endeavours — Friendship, Hugh Black. 
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Price 50 cents to individual, addresses. 
In parcels of five and upwards, to oue address, 25 cents 


The Average Issue 


for the Last Twelve Months was 


The Largest Circulation in Canada 
of all Publications in English, except one Great Daily~ 
and its Weekly edition, 


It is also the cheapest for the amount of good read-- 
ing matter given, it costs more than its price, so that. 
subscribers get full value and more. 


HOW TO CIRCULATE IT. 


Many congregations place a copy in every family. 
There is no other way in which so much Home Mission . 
Work can be done for 25 cents as by placing it for a year> 
in a family not now taking it. 


Send money by Order or Registered Letter, 

Be sure that money is not sent unregistered. 

Subscriptions may begin at any month for part of the - 
year, ending with December. 


{f you know of any one willing to distribute a free - 
sample parcel, please forward the name to 
The Presbyterian Record, 
Y.M.C.A. Building, 
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FIFTEEN YEARS AMONG THE TOP-KNOTS ; 
OR, LIFE IN KOREA. 


A new and most interesting book by Mrs. 
L. H. Underwood, who went to Korea in 1888 
as a medical missionary. She soon became 
physician and friend to the Queen of Korea, 
and continued so until the assassination of the 
latter. About a year after her arrival she was 
married to Rev. Dr. Underwood, one of the 
mission staff. Their honeymoon trip was a 
mission tour through northern Korea, where 
no foreign woman had ever been before. 

The book isa charmingly written narrative 
of her own experience and the work that came 
under her own observation. One chapter 
gives a picture of our own Mackenzie of Korea. 
The present interest attaching to the country 
as the theatre of war adds to the timeliness of 
the volume. It is one of the most attractive 
missionary books we have met for some time. 
Published by the American Tract Society, 
pages 271, price $1.50. 
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SOUVENIRS FROM THE HOLY LAND. 


Pressed flowers from places of interest in the 
Holy Land, on’cards 4 x 5 inches, will be sent 
to any address in Canada, 100 for one pound 
sterling. They are retailed by pedlars for loc, 
and are suitable for Christmas or Easter cards. 

N.B.—For five pounds sterling we can make 
and inail 500, with any printed matter on one 
or both sides, for business or professional men 
who wish to use them for advertising purposes, 

We have accommodation for such as may 
wish to sojourn on these hills for study or 
health. 

Address Rev. Dr. or Mrs. Howie, 
Shweir (Mt. Lebanon), 
Via Beyrout (Syria). 
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«©A NICKEL FOR THE LORD.” 


Yesterday he wore a rose on the lapel of his 
_coat, and when the plate was passed he gave a 
nickel to the Lord. 

He had several bills in his pocket and sundry 
change, perhaps a dollar’s worth, but he 
hunted about, and, finding this poor little 
nickel, he laid it on the plate to aid the Church 
Militant in its fight against the world, the flesh 
and the devil. 

His silk hat was beneath the seat, and his 
gloves and cane were beside it, and the nickel 
was on the plate—a whole nickel. 


On Saturday afternoon he had a gin rickey 


Priestley’ s Dress Goods 
Wear Well 
Look Well 
Drape Well 


After a Season’s Wear. 


For sale at all the best Dry Goods Stores. 


at the *‘ Queen’s”’ and his friend had a fancy 
drink, while the cash register stamped thirty- 
five cents on the slip the boy presented to him. 
Peeling off a bill he handed it to the lad and 
gave him a nickel tip when he brought back 
the change. A nickel for the Lord and a 
nickel for the waiter ! 

And the man had his shoes polished on 
Saturday afternoon and handed out a dime 
without a murmur. 

He had a shave and paid fifteen cents with 
equal alacrity. 

He took a box of candies home to his wife 
and paid forty cents for them, and the box was 
tied with a dainty bit of ribbon. Yes, but he 
also gave a nickel to the Lord. 

Who is this Lord? Whois He? Why, the 
man worships Him as Creator of the universe, 
the One who puts the stars in order and by 
whose immutable decree the heavens stand. 
Yes, He does, and he dropped a nickel in. to 
support the Church Militant. 

And what is the Church Militant? The 
Church Militant is the Church that represents 
upon earth the Church Triumphant of the 
Great God the man gave the nickel to. 

And the man knew that he was but an atom 
in space, and he knew that the Almighty was 
without limitations, and knowing this he put 
his hand in his pocket and picked out the 
nickel and gave it to the Lord. 

And the Lord being gracious and slow to 
anger and knowing our frame, did not slay the 
man for the meanness of his offering, but gives 
him this day his daily bread. 

But the nickel was ashamed, if the man 
wasn’t. The nickel hid beneath a quarter that 
was given by a poor woman who washes for a 
living.— Christian Work. . 


An Admirable Food 


EPPS -s 


For Maintaining Robust Health 


COCOA 


in Cold Climates. 


out doubt assure you a safe entrance into 
heaven, but it may not mean that you are 
much of a blessing to your friends about you. 
”Ai God makes the life to overflow, that other 
men’s lives may be touched with your power. 
(8) For it is only the overflow of your life that 
vAr proves a blessing to your friends and kindred. 
It is the overflow of the Nile that makes the 
valley of the Nile fruitful—J. Wilbur Chap- 
man. 


Dye De he 


It is true that love cannot be forced, that it 
cannot be made to order, that we cannot love 
because we ought or even because we want. 
But we can bring ourselves into the presence 
of the lovable. We can enter into Friendship 
through the door of Discipleship. We can 
learn love through service.—Rev. Hugh Black. 


Shirking a duty is robbing one’s self of 
growth. It may be true enough, for the 
present moment, as the shirker says in trying 
to justify himself, that it does not matter much 
to the world whether he does his little part or 
not. The point is not so much whether a man 
will be missed as what he misses. 


Be not afraid to pray—to pray is right. 

Pray, if thou can’st, with hope; but ever pray, 

Though hope be weak or sick with long delay ; 

Pray in the darkness, if there be no light, 

But, if for any wish thou darest not pray, 

Then pray to God to cast that wish away. 
—Hartley Coleridge. 
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'There is evil enough in man, God knows! 
But it is not the mission of every young man 
and woman to detail and report itall. Keep 
the atmosphere as pure as possible, and _fra- 
grant with gentleness and charity.—Dr. John 
Hall. 


<‘Do thou have principles ready for the under- 
standing of things divine and human ; and for 
doing everything, even the smallest, with a 
recollection of the bond which unites the 
divine and the human to one another. ” 


If Christian people took one-tenth the in- 
terest in the warfare between Christ and the 
world that they do in the Russian-Japanese 
conflict, the millennium would soon pass from 
prophesy to history. 


The self-preservation of even the Church lies 
in its self-sacrifice. When it ‘loses its life,” 
ceases even to be anxious for the Church and is 
on fire for souls, then it will prosper, will 
<< find its life,” indeed. 


‘¢ Look on the other side ”—that is the best 
motto tor a discontented spirit. There is 
always another side and a way of getting into 
touch with it. If one side does not please, why 
not try the other? 


The distinction between Christianity and all 
“» other systems of religion consists largely in 
this, that, in these other, men are found seek- 
ii: ing after God, while Christianity is God seek- 
1B ing after man.—Thomas Arnold. 


The fact that you are a Christian may with- : 


How many great lives distinguished in the 
earth have had their birth because of some 
obscure soul speaking at the right time the 
right word !—Meyer. 


Many people miss the richest revealings of 
God’s love because they expect the good they 
seek to come in some startling or unusual way. 
—J. R. Miller, D.D. 


“‘Prayer is the mightiest influence man can 
use. Like the dew in summer it makes no 
noise. It is unseen, but produces immense re- 
sults.’’—Life of George Moore. 


Our thoughts may be prayers. There are 
moments when, whatever the attitude of the 
body may be, the soul is on its knees.— Victor 
Hugo. 


‘* With patience bear the lot to thee assign’d 3 
Nor think it chance nor murmur at the load, 
For at what man calls Fortune is from 

od. 


Piety, like wisdom, consists in the discovery : 


of the rules under which we are actually 
placed and in faithfully obeying them.—Froude. 


Diligent study of the Word of God, and a 
natural style of speech, would solve the weekly 
problem of Sunday’s sermons.—The Christian. 


The object of lifeis not to see how pleasantly 
we can pass through, it but how much good we 
can accomplish in the journey. 


More helpful than all wisdom is one draught 
of simple human pity that will not forsake us. 
—George Eliot. 


Men will wrangle for religion ; write for it ; 
fight for it; die for it; anything but—live for 
it.—C. C. Colton. 


To be rational is so glorious a thing that two- 
legged creatures generally content themselves 
with the title. —Locke. 


Of this alone is even God deprived, the 
power of making that which is past never to 
have been.—Aristotle. 


A little philosophy inclineth a man’s mind 
to atheism, but depth in philosophy bringeth 
men’s minds about to religion.—Bacon. 


‘«Cast thy burden upon the Lord, and he will 
sustain thee’’—burden and all. 


Kind words are the music of the world.— 
Faber. 


Self-love sometimes borrows the face of 
honest zeal.—Hall. 


A soul without reflection—to ruin runs.— 
‘Young. 


Patience and 
Hunt. 


He scorned his own who felt another’s woe.— 


gentleness is power.—Leigh 


Campbell. 


“A seraph may pray for a sinner, 
But a sinner must pray for himself.” 
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St. Margaret's College, Toronto 


A Boarding and Day School in the. finest residential 
part of Toronto. Only-teachers of the highest aca: 
demic and professional standing are employed. 

Academic work, Music, Art, Elocutton and Da 
mestic Science. MRS. GEORGE DICKSON, Lady 
Principal. GEORGE DICKSON, M.A., Director. 


It Pays to attend the Best! 
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STRATFORD, ONT.~ 


| Write for one if youintend 
Magnifleent Catalogue Free. aecuring astrictlyfirst class 
business education. 


Morton, Phillips & Co. 


STATIONERS, 


BLANK BOOK MAKERS 
and PRINTERS 


1755 and 1757 NOTRE DAME ST. 
MONTREAL 


WILLIAM DRYSDALE 
Bookseller and Stationer 
2478 ST. CATHERINE ST., Montreal. 
‘RULES AND FORMS” New Edition 
Cloth, 50 cts. Leather, 75 cts. 


Truth is the apostle before whom every 
cowardly Felix trembles.—Wendell Phillips. 


Don’t turn up your nose at the enthusiast. 
He probably does some foolish things now and 
then, but he is the only man who ever did 
anything of much consequence in the world. 
The enthusiast is simply the man that believes 
with all his heart, and whoever has faith in 
God cant help bubbling over sometimes. The 
reason cold water never boils over is because it 
is cold.—The Golden Link. 


Ottawa Ladies’ College 


The Only Ladies’ College owned 
and controlled by the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 


PRESENTS SUPERIOR ADVANTAGES 


Write for Circular 
Address THE LADY PRINCIPAL, 


St. Andrew’s College 


Toronto, 
A PRESBYTERIAN, RESIDENTIAL 
aud Day Schoo! for Boys, 
The College has been very successful. 250 pupils are 
now in attendance. SEPARATE RESIDENOH for jun- 
iors. Nine mastersin addition to the Principal live in 
tesidence. Full Collegiate work. Bovs received from 
eight years and up, Early application necessary. 
STRONG STAFF. THOROUGH INSTRUCTION. 
CAREFUL OVERSIGHT. 
Summer Term commenced April 12, 19@4, 
Write for information, etc., to 
REV. D. BRUCE MACDONALD,WN.A., 
Principal. 
PLATELET IN BA NOES TS EO EAT AT BE 6 AERP Be TE PP NO NS HE 
Cigarette smoking is injuring many a boy’s 
physical and mental constitution. The parent 
who encourages it in his child is guilty of 
wrecking his future. It is a pity so many 
persons look upon the evil with so much in- 
difference. Parental counsel, vigilance and 
authority can do much to check and prevent 
it.— The Presbyterian. 


rs, En- 
gineers and others who realizethe advisability of 
having their Patent business transacted by Ex- 
perts. Preliminary advice free. Charges mode- 
tate. Our Inventors’ Help, 125 pages, sent upon 
tequest. Marion & Marion, New York Life Bldg. 
Montreal ; and Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


64 Years 
ASO is, 


Our Business was established in 
Toronto. To-day it is one of the 
best and largest Jewellery Estab- 
lishments in Canada. Write us 
for your Jewellery needs, 


WANLESS & Co., 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


168 Yonge Street, Toronto. 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR SUCCESS IN LIFE. 


What are the prospects to-day, as compared 
with former days, of the farmer, mechanic, 
merchant, lawyer, doctor, for a successful 
career. The answer is legion. Pessimism 
looks at impoverished lands, competition in 
business and crowded professions and sighs for 
the times when fields laughed with greater 
plenty, when one or two men had the trade of 
@ community, when open doors waited on 
every hand, when even the weak and un- 
skilled could prosper. Optimism rejoices in 
the larger opportunities for planning greater 
things, winning the higher honours and posi- 
tions and gaining the greater power and wealth 
which present-day conditions afford. 

But, while gain that can be counted, weighed 
or measured is good, inasmuch, and in as far, 
as it gives greater power to do good, how mis- 
taken that view of life which mzasures success 
by the width and depth of fertile acres, the 
list of clients, the number or size of shops or 
ships, or any of the standard hall marks along 
such lines. 

An article of any kind is a success in so far 
as it fulfils the intention of the one who plan- 
ned it and called it into being. A sword or 
plough, aspear or pruning hook, a fire engine 
oer a fishing net, are a success in proportion as 
they fulfil their end; and a man makes a gsuc- 
eess of life in so far, and only in go far, as he 
fulfils the end for which the Creator gave that 
life, in so far as he attains likeness to Christ in 
all things, both within himself and in hig 
whole attitude towards his fellow men; whether 
his place be pulpit or pew or forum or farm. 

As in all else success can only be judged by 
finality. A crop can only be judged when 
-garuered, a ship when she has weathered the 
storm, a medicine by its cure of ill; and suc- 
cess in life must be measured by life as a 
whole, its beginning here, its completion here- 
after. Multitudes have been envied of their 
fellows and at the end confessed life a failure, 
while multitudes more, unsung by men, have 
made of life a grand success. 

True success in life depends not upon cir- 
cumstances or surroundings. Poverty, sickness, 


— 


hardship, loss cannot hinder it. The outlook 
for success in life is as good to-day as ever it 
was, as great and grand as men and women 
choose to make it. The source of it isin Him 
through Whom alone success can come, Who 
is ever near to them that seek Him, and the 
winning of it is by keeping in constant living 
touch with Him.- 
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THE RECORD PRIZE ESSAYS. 


Of the seventy-six essays received in the 
Recorp prize competition, the six that. were 
accounted best by the judges to whom they 
were submitted were printed in last issue, with 
the request that readers would kindly send 
their judgment as to which deserved first, 
second and third place. 

One of the essays—“How we Formed a 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society” was 
printed minus its last eighteen lines. It was 
complete and correct when the page proofs 
were sent in to the printer. How it suffered 
change we know not. The missing lines are as 
follows :— : 


“If Mrs. Murdoch will kindly tell the ladies 
what she has told us, about the great need of 
the West, I’m sure a number of our ladies 
will take the matter up.’’ 

‘The suggestion was acted upon. We had 
a busy week. Every home was visited ; every 
woman asked to attend, and, although we did 
not get all the women out, we had a good 
house. Kven the young people caught the 
enthusiasm and provided us with good music 
and a lunch. 

‘*T was proud of my sister-in-law that even- 
ing, but prouder still of the large auxiliary 
formed to work for Home Missions. Only two 
of our number became members, Mrs. Leitch 
and myself, and, although Mrs. Nugent still 
speaks of ‘rival societies’ and mushroom 
growths,’ we intend to help our country ‘to 
hold what she has.’ ” 


May we again ask that readers will kindly 
send their judgment as to the first, second and 
third best of the six essays. 
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PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, HALIFAX. 


“ Beautiful for situation” ‘on ihe sides of 
the North’? West Arm is this our oldest 
sollege, which held its public closing exercises 
27 April ult., just four score years from the 
graduation of the first home-trained ministers 
of our Church and eighty-four years from the 
appointment of Dr. Thomas McCulloch as our 
irst Theological professor. 

The graduates were J. A. Bradley, L. B. 
Gibson, Wm. McDonald and F. 8. Vance, fewer 
than in past years, but prospects are good for 
increase. The Faculty makes an earnest plea 
to Christian homes to supply the men necessary 
to carry on the work of the Church. 

Revs. E. H. Ramsay and D. H. McKinnon 
received B.D. by examination. 

The College took a new and most commend- 
able step in the way of conferring its honorary 
degrees upon several of the pastors of its own 
constituency, Revs. E. Smith, HE. D. Millar, 
A. F. Carrand Thomas Cumming. A college 
is of its people and for its people, and to com- 
pass sea and Jand to confer its honorary degree 
upon some one of whom its people never 
heard, while passing by men, just as worthy, 
among the pastors of the congregations that 
love and cherish it, does not enlarge its sphere, 
either of affection or respect. 

The College is now admirably equipped. 
If a student wishes to take a post-graduate 
course abroad, well; but to leave Pine Hill, 
with its accommodation and instruction and 
to take the regular course abroad is a great 
mistake. 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE CLOSING. 


The Convocation of the Theological Faculty 
of Queen’s was but a part of the grand whole 
of the University Convocation which took 
place 27th April. The honorary degree of 
D.D. was conferred upon Revs. John Neil, of 
Toronto, and John Pringle, of Yukon. 

The total registered attendance last session 
was within three of nine hundred. The in- 
fluence of such a university on the life of our 
country through that large body of educated 
men and women is beyond measure. 

Universities may seem to some expensive 
luxuries, but even in the material progress of a 
country they give rich return, while in mental 
and moral uplift, if under Christian influences, 
tlfey are an investment that yields the thirty, 
the sixty and the hundredfold. 

It has long been the pride of Queen’s that 
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the Theological Faculty has been one of the 
dominant influences in university life, and its 
students often the leaders both in classroom 
and campus. . 


DR. WILKIE AND ENDIA. 


The following is the finding of the Foreign 
Mission Committee at its last meeting, 4th ult.:— 

The Committee, in accordance with the 
recommendation of the Assembly’s Commis- 
sion, has reconsidered its resolution of 20th 
January, ult., and finds :— 

1. That Dr. Wilkie, early in 1902, shortly 
after his return to the field from a furlough in 
Canada, declared his inability to work with his 
fellow missionaries, asked them to take over 
his work, left India and came home to Canada. 

2. That the Foreign Mission Committee, after 
a full examination of the whole case, was con- 
strained with regret to terminate Dr. Wilkie’s 
connection with the Central India Mission. 

3. That the General Assembly confirmed the 
above decision. 

4. That the Commission of Assembly, ap- 
pointed in 1903 to investigate ihe affairs of the 
India Mission, decided that Dr. Wilkie cannot, 
with advantage to the Mission, resume his 
former work in Central India. 

5. That the Committee, in accordance with 
the instruction of last Assembly, made efforts 
to secure for Dr. Wilkie some suitable field, 
among othef2, one in the Mission of our own 
Church to the East Indian immigrants in Brit- 
ish Guiana. 

6. That after correspondence and personal 
conference Dr. Wilkie intimated to the Com- 
inittee that the only proposal to which he 
would give favourable consideration would be 
the opening of a new field for him in India. 

7. Inthe judgment of the Committee a new 
Mission established by onr Church in India, 
having no connection with our present Mission, 
not on account of distance but because of 
alienation, would be wrong in principle and 

vould not be in the interest of the cause of 
Christ either in India or in Canada, and the 
Committee cannot therefore recommend io the 
Assembly the opening of such a Mission. 

8. In view, however, of the fact that final 
action in the opening of new fields does not lie 
with the Committee, bnt is, in the regulations, 
reserved to itself by the General Asseinbly, 
and in view of the whole history of the case, 
the Committee asks the Assembly to give an 
explicit and authoritative pronouncement in 
the matter. 
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In one field alone of our India Mission, 
where Dr. and Mrs. Buchanan are working 
among the Bhils, twelve were added to the 
communion roll during 1903 and thirty-seven 
more in Jan. and Feb. of 1904. The total of 
baptisms since Dr. and Mrs. Buchanan began 
their work among these wild jungle people 
some five or six years ago has been 282, while 
the change in the whole community has been 
almost marvellous. 


A VISIT TO TRINIDAD MISSION. 


Rev. Dr. Falconer, of Pictou, N.S., Convener 
of the Foreign Mission Committee, East, was for 
eight years, 1877-85, minister at Port of Spain, 
Trinidad. Returning to supply the congrega- 
tion for a few weeks this spring in the absence 
of the pastor, Rey. Dr. Whittier, he spent some 
tinie in the four chief centres of our Mission work 
there, Princestown, San Fernando, Couva and 
Tunapuna. . 

Writing to the Presbyterian Witness his im- 
pressions after au absence of nineteen years, 
he states that then there were 300 communicants 
and a school enrolment of 1,800. Now there 
are 946 communicants, 3,774 attending Sabbath 
School, and last year the enrolment in the 57 
day schools under the care of the Mission was 
7,648. Besides the Canadian missionaries there 
are 3 ordained natives, 48 catechists and 14 
Bible-women. 

Including the cost of the Training School for 
teachers and the College the total expenditure 
last year was about $62,000, but of this less 
than one-third, $18,513, was contributed by 
our Church in Canada. More than two-thirds 
was given in Trinidad, some by planters and 
estates, but the most of it by the Government, 
in “result fees ” for the education of the Hindi 
children. For every child that passes a cer- 
tain grade the Government contributes go 
much. This insures healthful education to 
the East Indian children who will soon 
dominate Trinidad, and gives our Mission an 
opportunity to train these young people in 
Bible truth. 

If the Maritime Synod had no other results 
for its Foreign work, no New Hebrides nor 
Demerara nor Korea, Trinidad alone would be 
a rich reward for the labour expended. To 
take one of the many Colonies of the Empire, 
and transform what will be the chief element 


in its population from the condition in which 
they are when they come from India to what 
many of them now are is a great work when 
viewed in its relation to all future time, and 
infinitely greater in view of eternity. 
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Rey. W. L. Macrae, our Trinidad missionary, 
had a severe attack of influenza in August last, 
which owing to pressure of work, was ne- 
glected. In February there were Symptoms of 
tubercle, and the physician ordered him to 
London for special treatment by Dr. Maguire, 
a noted specialist. After treatment he was 
sent to Switzerland with medical assurance of 
recovery. There he waits in hope. Hig many 
friends and friends of missions will remember 
him in sympathy and prayer. 


WOMAN'S HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


It will be gratifying to the readers of the 
Recorp to learn that the’ work of the 
““Woman’s Hothe Missionary Society’’ ig 
making very satisfactory progress. Every 
Board Meeting tells its own tale of ad vance- 
ment and growth. 

The «aim of the Society is to keep in close 
touch with the Christian people of our country 
in order that we may obtain their sympathy 
and assistance in providing the means of Grace 
for those who have left home and loved ones 
and taken up their residence iu distant and in 
some cases isolated districts in the newer parts 
of Canada. 

We want them to feel that the Sympathy of 
loving hearts is with them; that the ministra- 
tions of the Gospel of the Grace of God will 
follow them to the very ends of the earth, if 
necessary ; that the church of our forefathers 
does not forget her wandering sons and 
daughters in their Western home. 

In the past you have nobly and generously 


given of your substance to assist in the hospital 
work. Now our responsibility is greater, for 
in addition to our Atlin Hospital we have one 
at Teulon, in charge of Rev. Mr. Hunter, M.D., 
He is doing excellent work both asa mission- 
ary and also as a physician. 


Both these hospitals may be the means of 
accomplishing much for the. Master. It may 
not be your son or mine, but some mother’s son 
or daughter may be helped to a purer and 
better life. 


The work of the Christian nurse is not only 
to “heal the body, but also to save the soul. 
The demands come in quarterly on our treas- 
urer for our Hospital work, will you who read 
this appeal kindly assist us in meeting these 
obligations. 

‘““T was sick and ye visited me.’ “In So 
much as ye did it to one of the least of these 
my brethren ye did it unto me.” 


Miss MacDonald, 33 Charles Street, Toronto, 


will receive and acknowledge all sums through 
the ‘‘ Pioneer.’’—Com. 


Continued on page 284, 
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PRESBYTERY MEETINGS. 
Synod of the Maritime Provinces. 
1. Sydney. 
2. Inverness, Whycocomagh, 10 May, 11a.m. 
Subs le elands 
4, Pictou. 
5. Wallace, Wallace. 
6. Truro, Shelburne, June. 
7. Halifax, Canard, 5 July. 
-8, Lun. and Yarmouth. 
9. St. John, Fredericton, 5 July, 2 p.m. 
10. Miramichi, Campbellton, 27 June, 7 p.m. 
Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 
11. Quebec, Quebec, 10 May, 3 p.m. 
12. Montreal. 


. Glengarry, Cornwall. 

. Ottawa, Ottawa, 10 a.m. 
. Lan. & Ren. 

. Brockville. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 


. Kingston, Belleville, 5 July, 11 a.m. 

. Peterboro, Port Hope, 12 July, 2 p.m. 
. Whitby. 

. Lindsay. 

. Toronto, Toronto, monthly, 2nd Tues. 
. Orangeville. 

. Barrie. 

. Algoma. 

. North Bay. 

. Owen Sound. 

. Saugeen, Durham, 5 July, 10 a.m. 

. Guelph, Guelph, 17 May, 10.80. 


Synod of Hamilton and London. 


. Hamilton, Hamilton, 5 July, 10 a.m. 
» Paris. 


31. London. 


Oz. 
. Stratford, Stratford, 10 May, 10.30 a.m. 
. Huron, Clinton, 10 May, 10.30 a.m. 

. Maitland, Brussels, 17 May, 10 a.m 

. Bruce, Hanover, 5 July, 11 a.m. 

. Sarnia, Sarnia, 13 Jujy, ll a.m. 
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Chatham, Chatham, 12 July, 10 a.m. 


Synod of Manitoba and the Northwest. 


. Superior, Aug. 
39. Winnipeg, Man. Coll., 2nd Tue. bi-mo. 


rey eh 


. Rock Lake Killarney, 1 Sept. 

. Glenboro. 

2. Portage, Arden, 3 May. 

3. Dauphin. 

. Brandon. 

5. Minnedosa. 

3. Melita. 

. Regina. 

. Qu Appelle, Round Lake, 12 July. 

. Prince Albert, Geneva Mission, 6 Sept- 


Synod of British Columbia. 


. Calgary, Macleod. 

. Edmonton, Strathcona, 5 Sept. 
. Kamloops. 

. Kootenay. 

. Westminster. 

5. Victoria. 
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CALLS, INDUCTIONS, &e. 


St. Andrew’s, Brantford, to Mr. F. W. Anderson, 
of Winnipeg. Accepted. 

First Church, St. Mary’s, Ont., to Mr. A. Mac- 
Williams, of Hamilton. 

Little River, to Mr. J. R. Douglass. Accepted. 

Tilbury, Chat. Pres., to. Mr. P.. E. McNichol, 
of Toronto. Accepted. 

Bethel, etc., Ind., U.S.A., to Mr. H. W. Reede, 
of St. Thomas. Accepted. 

Springside, N.S., to Mr. W. P. Archibald, of 
Sunny Brae. Accepted. 


INDUCTIONS INTO 
Baltimore and Cold Springs, Ont., 26 April, 
Mr. Jas: Skene. 
St. Andrew’s, Brantford, May, Mr. 
Anderson. 
Carnduff, Assa., 17 May, Mr. A. McTaggart. 


Baws 


Bridgetown, N.S.,5 April, Mr. A.J. Macdonald. 


Paris, Ont., 2 May, Mr. R. G. MacBeth. 

Southampton, 19 April, Mr. R. T. Cockburn. 

TFalmouth St. Ch., Sydney, Dr. W. H. Smith. 

New Aberdeen, 3 May, Mr. F. Vance. 

St. Andrew’s, Truro, N.S., 28 April, Mr. A. B. 
McLeod. 

Huron and Marlboro, N.W.T., Mr. A. McGre- 
gor, 9 May. 

Jarvis and Walpole, Ont., 23 April, Mr. D. M. 
Buchanan. 

Sapperton, B.C., 19 April, Mr. J- Reid. 

Pettapiece, Minnedosa Pres., May, Mr. R. 
Fotheringham. 

Saltcoats, 21 April, Mr. H. Feir. 

Roslin and Thurlow, 26 April, Mr. J. A. Me- 
Connell. 

Georgetown, May, Mr. R. F. Cameron. 


RESIGNATIONS OF 
South Qu’ Appelle, Mr. H. Ross. 
Harbour Grace, Nfld., Mr. D. A. Frame. 
Noel, N.S., Mr. Win. Forbes. 
Hissex, Chatham Pres., Mr. W. M. Fleming. 
Carnduff, N.W.T., Mr. A. McTavish. 
North Easthope, Ont., R. F. Cameron. 
Proof Line, London Pres., Mr. Jas. Little. 
James Church, New Glasgow, N.S., Mr. J. A. 

Carruthers. 


Trenton, N.S., Mr. H. R. Grant. 


OBITUARIES. 


Rev. Attan Moore was a graduate in Arts 
from the University of Manitoba in 1892 and 
completed his Theological course in 1895. He 
was for some time pastor of Clearsprings and 
Griswold until ill-health compelled his re- 
signation. About a year ago he was settled at 
Whitewood, Assa., resigning shortly before 
lis death, which took place 10th April, ult., 
in the Protestant Hospital, Winnipeg. 


Rey. Corin Duauip died at Maisonneuve, 
Montreal, 17th April ult., in the twenty 
seventh year of his age. He was born in 
Montreal and received his education in McGill 
University and the Presbyterian College, 
Montreal. He graduated from the latter in 
1903 and was soon after ordained in charge of 
the Maisonneuve Presbyterian Church, Mont- 
treal, where he laboured with faithfulness and 
success during the past year, 
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Our Foreign [lissions, 


TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE W. F. M. S., WEST. 


In Toronto, May 8, and following days, it 
was held. Probably five hundred representa- 
tives and friends from outside the city, beside 
the host within it, graced the occasion. 

Some idea of the strength and work of the 
Society may be gathered from the following 
figures :— 


| 


MOT COPi Aldean. <brogtivs,. 020 <0 0.52 a 27 
PEMA ATI CSME Se ay views asian secre n tenes « 721 
BUIRSI OTS ANOS. 5 6 sce aks aie 5. u.9 20% ole's goa os 357 
mUxiliary Membership...\..0i000ee++%6 11,828 
Mission Band membership.........++«6 8,182 
New Auxiliaries during year.........- 26 
New Miss. Bands during year.......s06 36 
Aux. not reported or disbanded..... . 9 
Miss. Bands not reported or disbanded. 18 
Life members added during year...... 67 


Contributions last year........0.seee00 $0, 106 


What these figures mean, of earnest, patient, 
prayerful work, in village, town and city, and 
in scattered country settlements all over our 
Western land, from Eastern Ontario to the 
shores of the Pacific, none but the One who 
knoweth all can comprehend. 


A PLEASANT EVENING. 


The part which we were permitted to enjoy 
was the public meeting on Wednesday even- 
ing. An immense throng, the women and their 
friends, filled Cooke’s Church. 


Prof. McLaren, ‘‘looking backwards,” re- 
viewed the progress, from the one Society in 
Toronto twenty-eight years ago to the present 
organization, with its twenty-seven Presby- 
terials, one for each year—from the thousand 
dollars of the first year to the nearly fifty-six 
thousand dollars of the twenty-eighth year, 
twice as many thousands as years, and an ayer- 
age of over two thousand dollars for each 
Presby terial. 

Principal Caven—“ looking forward” —with 
more than youthful hopefulness, because with 
clearer vision of the sure basis of hope in mis- 
sions, the promises of God, painted in glowing 
colours the. onward, upward progress of the 


world as it comes in larger measure under the 
influence of the Gospel. 

Two thoughts were deeply impressive :— 

First—these two aged men, yoke-fellows for 
life in spreading the Gospel, now well past 
life’s limit; soon to lay aside their work, sur- 
veying the past and the future with a splendid 
optimism, that sees nought but triumph be- 
cause God is in the work, and :— 

Second—that vast church, filled with earnest, 
devoted women, gathered from near and far, 
doing so faithfully and well their part in send- 
ing Light and Hope to the multitudes that 
sit in darkness and in the region and shadow 
of death. ee 

After the review of past and future, Rev. 
W. J. Clarke, of London, Ont., spoke of the 
present, the encouragement to spread abroad 
the Gospel message because Jesus Christ, of 
whom they tell, is the only One who can heat 
the world’s sore and sin and answer the age- 
long cry of humanity’s want and woe. 


THE INDIA MISSION FOR 1905. 


WONDERFUL CHANGES IN THE BHIL JUNGLE. 


The reports from India for the year 1903, 
printed at the Canadian Mission Press, Rutlam, 
have just been received. 

Not since 1887 8, says the Report, has our 
Mission staff been so smitten as in the past two 
years. Then, seventeen years ago, we lost, 
within a short time, Mr. and Mrs. Murray and 
Mr. Builder, and two men for months had to 
care for five stations. 

Now, in 1902, Mr. Norman Russell and his 
babe died of dysentery. In 1903 Dr. Menzies, 
striving self-forgetfully to say2 others from 
plague, was himself cut off by it, and so, a 
month later, was Mrs. Harcourt. 

In the same visitation of plague a number of 
those young Christians were taken away to 
whose usefulness we were looking forward. 
There have been other hindrances also. But 
behind all second causes is God, and God 
makes no mistakes. What more can we say? 

In December the Presbytery for the first 
time met at Amkhut, in the Bhil country, and 
all who were able to attend were gladdened by 
seeing the evidences of the blessing which has 
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been granted to the devoted and wise labour 
of Dr. and Mrs. Buchanan. 

It was to some a new and not too pleasant 
experience to travel through dust and heat, 
night and day, in ox carts; and it was new to 
us all to find the carts owned and driven by 
Christians whose voices occasionally rose in 
hymus instead of erotic songs or filthy abuse, 
and, again, to see so many Christians gather 
from their little farms and crofts for miles 
around, for public worship. And these, not 
long ago, the wild Bhils, despised and wronged 
and dreaded by their Hindu neighbours. 

The Reports are full of interest and cheer, 
but they have been received too late to give in 
detail in this issue. 


A GLEAM FROM INDIA. 


After his first year in the field Rev. D.C. 
Cock, one of our missionaries, says in his 
Report :— 

‘*By no means the least helpful of the in- 
fluences that colour the aspect of affairs for the 
newcomer is the warm welcome and yet 
Warmer companionship and friendship accord- 
ed by the older missionaries. 

One looks in vain for the feeling so fre- 
quently met with elsewhere, of distrust by 
older men who see the labour of years, with 
its results, pass into the hands of the less 
experienced. The newcomer is welcomed as 
a fellow worker with Christ in His cause and 
meets with every assistance possible. 

The experiences of older men, freely and 
frankly talked over, nethods that have failed 
and plans that have proved workable, tend to 
temper the ardour of the man eager to revolu- 
tionize and replace the old by the new, while 
the spirit of unity and of devotion to the great 
end and purpose of missionary service, to- 
gether with the deep regard for personal feelings 
and preferences, encourage to earnest, conse- 
crated effort. 

These, together with the admiration for the 
good and attractive in the people for whom 
we labour, are among the influences that have 
{ended to make this our first year in India one 
of the most pleasant of all the years of our 
life. 

Our experience has not been confined to any 
station or limited to any workers. We began 
in Ujjain and there began the admiration for 
fellow workers aud for the native. From 
Ujjain we were removed to Neemuch and there 
the impressions made in Ujjain were deepened. 
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Again in boy’s work at Russellpura the same 
awaited us. Impressions and experiences such 
as thesedo much to make bright the outlook 
in Indian service. oat 
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LEPTER FROM CHANG TE FU, HONAN. 


BY DR. LESLIE, MISSIONARY OF ERSKINE CHURCH, 
MONTREAL. 
Dear. Dr. Mowatt, 


Ve have recently had our annual meeting of 
Presbytery, and I now enclose the report of the 
medical work here as presented on that oeca- 
sion. I hope it may stimulate very earnest 
prayer for those of us engaged in this work, 
that we may above all else be the means of 
leading souls to personal contact with Christ. 

We have had a very encouraging year in 
ecnnection with our mission, and our hearts 
are gladdened by the numbers who have been 
gathered in during tie year. 

Including catechumens we now have 5093 
connected with the Church, 286 of whom ere 
baptized and in full Communion. By far the 
largest number are connected with the Chang 
te station, as work here and at Chu Wang has 
been all included in the one field. 

Our latest news tells us of war, which may 
mean a great deal to the future of this country 
and to the ar East. No sign of disturbance is 
evident here and we do not anticipate that at 
this distance Honan will be materially affected. 
Our sympathies are all with Japan who has 
such ajust cause and whose success would bring 
hope for the future of Asia. 

We are just on the threshold of the Chinese 
New Year, which you see is very much later 
than ours in Canada. Yesterday a young man 
of some twenty years came along to us haying 
taken a poisonous dose of opium. He gave as 
reason that he could not “pass the New Year,” 
meaning probably that his creditors were 
making life miserable for him at the end of 
the year and he had no way of meeting their 
demands. We are thankful—and we hope that 
he now is—that he made a rapid recovery. 

Other signs of the New Year are apparent on 
every hand; the streets are crowded with 
purchasers, laying in stores for the time when 
all business comes to a standstill; old clothes 
are being brushed up or redeemed from the 
pawn shops; new clothes are prepared by the 
more fortunate. 

Paper gods line the streets, every household 
preparing for the changing of the household 
gods at the change of the year. , 
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_ are very wealthy and influential. 


1904 : 
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Young girls are getting their new mothers- 
in-law, and every day the sound of the wed- 
ding bells—or rather the tooting of the horns— 
is heard, hired sedan chairs and borrowed 
clothes are in great demand. 

It is only recently that I heard of the special 
prayer being offered for a spiritual blessing in 
Erskine Church, I hope those prayers and 
your largest expectations are being abundantly 
answered, and that many may give themselves 
more completely to the Redeemer and others 
may come for the first time and lay their all at 
the Saviour’s feet. 


THE MACAO MISSION. 


LETTER FROM THE REV. W. R. MACKAY. 


First, a few words as to the location of the 
mission. Macao (pronounced Macow), is situ- 
ated in the province of Kwong Tung, in South 
China. It is a sea-port in the delta at the 
mouth of the Pearl or Canton River, and is 
about ninety miles from Canton aud forty from 
Hovg Kong and belongs to Portugal. : 

It is the oldest foreign settlement in China, 
having been occupied by the Portuguese since 
1557. The entire colony consists of a peninsuls 
less than four miles in extreme length, on 
which the city of Macao is built, together with 
a small adjacent island. 

The population of Macao is now abont 70,000, 
of which about 10,000 are Portuguese, or rather 
Macaenses, who are a@ mixed race of Portu- 
guese, Malaccan and Chinese origin. There 
are about fifteen or twenty English and Ameri- 
can families, a few Parsees, and the rest of the 
inhabitants are Chinese. 

The port, in early times, was noted for its 
commerce, and a thriving import and export 
trade was carried on by its merchants, but the 
days of Macao’s prosperity have long since 
passed away, and the harbour is gradually fill- 
ing up with the deposit brought down by the 
river. 

Only vessels of light draft can now enter, 
and the trade once alinost exclusively enjoyed 
by Macao has been transferred to the neigh- 
bouring port of Hong Kong whose magnificent 
harbour is always thronged with vessels from 
all parts of the world, while the commerce of 
Macao is now reduced to the coast trade by 
means of Jaunches and native junks. 

The business of Macao is almost exclusively 
in the hands of the Chinese, many of whom 
A few dry 
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goods stores are kept by Parsees, of whom 
there are a considerable number in all the 
Eastern ports. 

The Imperial Customs has a station here 
conducted by foreigners. The commissioner is. 
at present an American who was educated in 
Montreal, and the other members of the staff 
are mostly Englishmen. 

The Colony is largely under Ecclesiastical 
control. It is nominally ruled by a governor, 
appointed from Lisbon, but at present, in his 
absence, the city is governed by a council, of 
which is bishop is president. 

In Macao there is a cathedral together with 
numerous churches, the bells of which seem to 
be continually ringing, and on the streets one 
is always meeting processions of priests and 
monks and nuns. 

But, though there are so many religious 
leaders, the city is far from being a model of 
purity and virtue. The revenue of the city is 
largely derived from the licensing of Une 
and the opium trade. 

At almost every corner one can see in con- 
spicuous characters, in English as well as 
Chinese, the inscription ‘Gambling Ilonse.’’ 
These places are not frequented by Chinese 
alone, as every Saturday and Sunday the Hong 
Kong steamers bring over throngs of people, 

many of whom are attracted by the facilities 
offered here for gambling, which we are glad to 
say is illegal in the Benen colony. 

The effect of this glaring evil upon the people 
is degrading and appalling. It keeps the lower 
classes of the Chinese in a state very closely 
approaching that of slavery. Long before the 
end of the month their wages are generally 
drawn and often entirely spent in gratifying 
this passion for gambling. Even their surplus 
clothes and household goods are pawned with 
the hope that some time they may obtain the 
coveted wealth and be able to redeem them. 

The Chinese are not drunkards. It isseldom 
that one is seen under the influence of liquor, 
but the intemperance, which in the Home 
Land one meets and must contend against, is 
here, though if possible in a more blighting 
and deadly form, in the indulgence in opium 
so common in this country. 

On coming here all a person’s early temper- 
ance training at once finds room for exercise in 
opposing this horrible and fatal habit, and in 
trying to save its victims. In some of the 
country villages the inhabitants are addicted 
to this evil. One is not here long before the 
lustreless eyes and hollow cheeks of the opium- 
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smokers announce but too plainly their sad 
and hopeless story. 

The natives of this part of China 
naturally very industrious, and, though the 
large majority are very poor, yet there are 
many, especially of those who have been con- 
nected in some way with foreigners who are 
very wealthy and live in princely style. Some 
of the handsomest business blocks in Hong 
Kong are owned and conducted by Chinese. 

In Macao the property is rapidly being trans- 
ferred from the hands of the thriftless Portu- 
guese to those of the shrewd and business-like 
natives. One cannot but think that the tyran- 
nous and corrupt form of government at pre- 
sent in vogue in China is responsible, to a 
large extent, for the deep poverty of its mil- 


lions. 
Owing to the intolerant disposition of the 


Portuguese clergy, who are supreme in Macao, 
very little work has yet been done by any Pro- 
testant body towards evangelizing the Chinese. 
On several occasions work has been begun by 
one or other of the different Protestant de- 
nominations, but no sooner did their work 
begin to assume anything lixe an aggressive 
nature than they were obliged by the anthor- 
ities to leave the Colony. Though a few of the 
Chinese in the city belong to the Roman 
Catholic church, yet the large majority are still 
‘heathen, and their idol temples are everywhere 
to be seen even under the shadow of the 
churches. j 

While the authorities permit, we hope to 
make our headquarters in Macao, as it is a 
convenient centre from which to reach the 
country around, and by proceeding with cau- 
tion, it may be possible to continue work 
among the thousands in Macao who are still in 
heathen darkness. But the principal part of 
our work will be in the numerous towns and 
villages of the adjacent districts outside the 
Portuguese colony,a part ot “ China’s millions,”’ 
in many of which no attempt has yet been made 
to give the people the Gospel. Most of these 
places can be reached by boat as the whole 
. delta is intersected by rivers and canals. 

Though this section of the country has 
formerly been noted for its hostility to foreign- 
ers, at the present, largely through the influ- 
ence of the many natives who haye been 
abroad, the opposition is rapidly dying out, 
and a splendid opportunity is offered 
preaching the Gospel. ; 

In Ping Lam, the only village where we 
have yet begun work, the people are friendly 
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and quite a number are interested in the 
Gospel. . Last Sunday,in that village, I had 
the pleasure of baptizing two men and two 
women, and of holding my first communion 
service since coming to China. Eight of us 
partook of the sacrament in our rented chapel, 
formerly an ancestral temple, using as our 
communion table the altar on which for years 
incense had been offered to the heathen gods. 

We hope before long to open a chapel in 
Shek Ki, the capital of this District, and a 
large and flourishing city of between one and 
two hundred thousand inhabitants. In this 
city and the surrounding villages are many 
who have been in Australia, and who are 
anxious for us to begin work there. 

These are only a few of the many places in 
this District which are now accessible, and the 
need is only for men to take advantage of the 
open doors and enter with the message of 
salvation.—Presbyterian Witness. 


A HINDU INQUIRER. 


Rey. A. P. Ledingham in a letter just to 
hand writes :— \ 


‘¢A father and his youngest son, a man of 
twenty or so, have just came in to hayea talk. 
Mr. Wilson had occasionally been seeing them 
and yesterday I specially invited them to my 
bungalow. 

‘‘There are four sons in the family and the 
youngest one at least has had the advantages 
of the Mission school here and can read. They 
profess to have forsaken their Hindu gods and 
to be believing on Jesus Christ. I asked them 
if the bazaar people regarded them as Chris- 
tians. They could not answer yes to this 
question because until people receive baptism 
they are regarded as good Hindus or Moham- 
medans. 

‘¢T then pointed out the persecution and loss 
they might be subjected to if they should 
receive baptism and asked them if they would 
be ready for this. The father said “‘yes,’’ but 
the boy said—‘ If they should give up Sabbath 
work and come regularly to church and live 
right, what ‘loss’ would there be if they 
did not receive baptism ?’ 

‘«¢ They keep oxen and do freighting work, so 
I said ‘Suppose the father should hire a 
servant and give a certain standing order to 
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that servant and if he should continue day by 
day to disregard that standing order, what 
would he do with the servant ?’ 

“‘He quickly replied that he would dismiss 
him, and at the same time I trust they saw 
the inconsistency of calling themselves Chris- 
tians and yet continuing to disregard a stand- 
ing command. Baptism means so much here 
in India simply as that through which a man 
declares his faith and determines his relation 
to the past and to his caste people. 

“The situation with them js critical, for TI 
fear if they do not take the advance step it 
must mean a retrograde step. One remembers 
our Saviour’s words ‘‘No man can come unto 
me except the Father....draw him.”’ 


eee 


LETTER FROM HONAN. 


BY OUR MISSIONARY, REV. W. HARVEY GRANT. 


Wei-hwei-fu, Honan, 
March 1, 1904. 


Dear REcorp,— 


At present we here are following with deep- 
est interest the course of the Russo-Japanese 
war as we read of it in the Tientsin papers six 
days after the date of publication. 

The hope which we have constantly cherished 
that in event of such a war our work here 
would not be seriously affected has now been 
confirmed by the united action of the British, 
American, German and other foreign minis- 
ters in China in warning the Russians and 
Japanese against extending their military 
operations into the territory of China proper. 

This warning is further enforced by the 
neutrality observed in China. Hence there 
seems to be little probability of our being dis- 
turbed here by the war. 

We deeply sympathize with our brethren in 
Manchuria, whose work has been interrupted, 
and for the inconveniences which may be ex- 
perienced by our friends labouring in Corea, 
We trust that these distresses may not continue 
to exist long, and pray that present disturbances 
may be but the prelude to still greater blessing 
in their ministry in the Gospel in these lands. 

We thank God for the peace which He is 
giving us and the tokens of blessing which we 
see on our Jabours for the salvation of the 
Honanese. We have just this day bid good-bye 
to aclass of thirty-two old and young men who 
have been gathered here with us for nine days 
studying the Word of God; they came, some 
twenty, some forty, some fifty miles, and pro- 
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vided their own food while here, we providing 
accommodation, fuel and cooking utensils. 

We divided them into three classes; Dr. Me- 
Clure instructed them in the miracles and 
parables of Christ, I teaching a course of 
lessons in the Gospels of Luke and John, and 
two of our native helpers teaching them the 
Catechism. 

These classes, together with the class in sing- 
ing taught by Mr. Clark, filled each day, while 
the evenings were devoted to addresses on 
special subjects, e. g., “ Prayer, its Importance 
in Christian Life,” “The present duty of the 
Native Church as to supporting a Native 
Itinerating Ministry,”’ etc. 

Two nights were given to the members of the 
class themselves, on one a number of the most 
advanced members expounded certain passages 
of Scripture which had been previously allot- 
ted to them, their expositions being later 
criticized by one of the missionaries. 

The other night was deyoted to an experi- 
ence meeting in which all the members of the 
class took part. One of the outstanding facts 
ia the experience of many of them was their 
conversion having been due to what might 
commonly be counted a trivial incident, a 
stray word dropped casually by the missionary 
or some native Christian, a cough, a boil, or 
some other slight ailment which brought them 
to the doctor and the dispensary chapel where 
they heard the Gospel. The small events of 
life can in no wise be despised. 

The progress in study made by all was 
gratifying, and at the close of the class seven 
were baptized and added to the membership of 
the church while one was recorded ag catechu- 
men. 

While here the plan of supporting one of 
their number.as an itinerant preacher was 
urged upon them, and they subscribed sufficient 
to pay more than half his salary. We purpose 
keeping this matter clearly before them until 
in due time we hope they may wholly support 
not only one but several preachers from among 
themselves, and thus, as it were, grow up into 
the idea of a self-propagating and self-support- 
ing church. 

Five members of the class were selected to 
assist in the preaching at the Hsun-hsien 
‘¢ fair,” which begins this week and lasts for 
fifteen days; this we find a capital training- 
ground for future preachers. The expenses of 
these five will be wholly met by the native 
church here, and that given will, we know, be 
returned a thousand-fold into their own bosom. 
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MEDICAL WORK AT CHANG TE FU, HONAN, 
FOR 1903. 


BY OUR MISSIONARY, PERCY C. LESLIE, M.D. 

Medical work has been carried on steadily 
during the past year with a very fair average 
attendance of patients, the Hospital wards 

have been especially well patronized and the 
larger proportion of resident patients has 
rendered the work more satisfactory in every 
respect. We have had representatives from four 
provinces coming especially for treatment, 
some of these travelling over a hundred miles 
and on foot, making this long pilgrimage as 
their last resort—too often alas to be sorely 
disappointed. ~ 

The number of patients for the thirteen 
months included in this year’s report has been 
3,946 and the number of treatments 16,244, an 
average of 4.1 treatments for each patient and 
affording an average daily attendance of 47.77 
as compsred with 35 for the preceding year. 
About 25 per cent. of the patients have been 
women. ; 

During the early summer six chien of hos- 
pital wards were erected for women patients, 
and alterations made in an cld building pro- 
vided a bright and convenient waiting-room 
and chapel. In consequence of this, work among 
the women patients, both medical and evan- 
gelistic, has keen much more satisfactory, and 
it was hoped that with new wards situated in a 
more private part of the compound the number 
of women patients would largely increase, but 
in this we have been somewhat disappointed, 
for the increase has not been appreciable. 

One hundred and seventy-seven operations 
have been performed during the year. Of thia 
number twenty-seven were for cataract, fifty- 
nine were operations on the eye other than 
cataract, and seven were for harelip. There 
has been little hesitancy on the part of patients 
to submit to operation when advised, and we 
not infrequently have definite requests made 
that we will use the knife or the needle. 

In addition to our work in the Hospital a 
few visits have been made to the city, for 
which conveyance was provided and a small 
fee of 500 large cash charged for the funds of 
the mission. 

This work has given us entrance to homes 
among the better class of people, but we regret 
to report that almost without exception these 
visits have been apparently futile, for we are 
rarely invited till the patient is so sick that no 
hope can be held out, and it seems impossible 
to get these patients to follow any systematic 
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plan of treatment, and sometimes we are hardly 
out. of the house when a native doctor (?) is 
called in. I have been assured that this is no 
mark of disrespect to a doctor, but the more 
doctors called to a house the better name does 
that house get for all the efforts made and 
money spent to effect a recovery. 


Preaching has been carried on in the waiting- 
room of the dispensary and daily worship has 
been conducted among the in-patients. Fivan- 
gelistic work among this latter class is much 
more satisfactory than among the dispensary 
patients and not a few have shown an intel- 
ligent interest in the Gospel message. Out of 
these ten have been recorded as catechumens, 
and three others, old patients, have received 
baptism ; we may frankly acknowledge that it 


is somewhat disappointing to find that so small 


a proportion of those treated make a profession 
of faith in Christ, and we are at times tempted 
to ask, ‘‘ To what purpose is this waste ?”’ 

It is, however, unfair and impossible to 
tabulate the spiritual results and we are 


_assured that the seed sown will yet bear much 


fruit. To our certain knowledge a large centre 
which has been indifferent and even hostile 
to the Gospel message showed a complete 
change of attitude, which was ascribed by our 
native preachers as definitely due to the influ’ 
ence of the medical work. 

We have found considerable comfort in 
doing away with the custom of presenting the 
doctor with presents—which were chiefly of 
uneatable eatables—and substituting a sub- 
cription book, for the use of grateful patients, 
forty-one of whom have contributed 26,800 
cash ($15.00 gold); while most of the contribu- 
tions have been from the poor and are natural- 
ly for small amounts, yet in many cases they 
are the expression of genuine appreciation and 
real thankfulness, and we hope this is but the 
beginning of making this work less of a charge 
upon the home church.  _ 

In closing Jet me express appreciation of the 
faithful service rendered by our senior assistant 
Chang Ai Hsin and by our two juniors as well. 
Association with these three—and with. our 
“aye ready” to help gatekeeper—has been 
very pleasant. The assistants all show a com: 
mendable wish to make themselves more pro- 
ficient and the work of the year has been 
carried on without the least sign of friction. 

To our God and Saviour who has given to us 
this ministry of healing be the praise and glory 
for any signs of good accomplished, for any 
suffering relieved and for any soul saved. 


JUNE 
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THE PRESBYTERY OF MINNEDOSA. 


BY ONE OF ITS MEMBERS, 


The Presbytery of Minnedosa comprises that 
part of Northern Manitoba which lies West of 
the Riding and Duck Mountains and extends 
for many miles into Assiniboia. It is partly 
bounded on tbe South by the Assiniboine 
River and its northern boundary is not as yet 
defined. As Dr. Robertson used to say, it 
extends ‘“‘from the river to the ends of the 
earth.” 

During recent years, since the tide of immi- 
gration has begun to flow into the Canadian 
West, great additions have been made to the 
Presbytery both in the way of added territory 
and increase of settlement in the older parts. 
As for instance in the Goose Lake eountry, 
described in another paper, there has been a 
great settlement. The land there is good and 
already the nucleus of a large and important 
settlement is there. 

Even more remarkable is the development 
north west of Yorkton along the line of the 
extension of the C. P. R. branch to Yorkton. 
Sheho is the name of the new town that will 
be the terminus of the railway for some time 
at least. 

A friend of mine writing to me in January 
last, about it said that when he went in there last 
fall there were only afew tents. Then there 
was the finest station on the whole ling west 
of Portage la Prairie, four boarding-houses, 
three general stores, two lumber yards, two 
implement agencies, two livery barns and a 
barber shop. This is an. illustration of the 
remarkable rapidity with which a town will 
spring up in the Canadian West. Before the 
summer is over, this will be as important a 
town as there is for many miles along tlie rail- 
way. 

Highty miles further west is a large district 
around the Quill Lakes known now as the Quill 
plains. Through these plains the present 
Yorkton branch of the ©. P. R. and the main 
line of the C.N.R. will both ran when the 
roads are completed. The land here is said to 
be excellent and a multitude of people will 
be in as soon ag the snow is off. A few weeks 
avo [ beard the Government land agent at 
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Yorkton say that in one day he received 241 
applications for homesteads in the Quill plains. 
_ As will be seen the most important factor 
of Presbytery extension is railway building. 
There are at present under course of construc- 
tion within our bounds, three railways and 
there-are two or three parties of suryeyors 
working there now with a view to locating a 
suitable route for the new Transcontinental 
Railway. 

During the past winter Dr. Carmichael, the 
superintendent of Home Missions, made a 
thorough examination of the whole of the 
west end of the Presbytery and in his report 
to Presbytery recommended the opening up of 
six new fields. There are 11 self-sustaining 
charges, 5 augmented charges and 24 mission 
stations. 

The Presbytery is so large that it is becom- 
ing unwieldy and it is probable that before 
long, «6 will be divided and the west end will 
have a Presbytery of its own. 


‘*MINNEDOSA PRESBYTERY.* 


(1) TERRITORY. 


The distances here are long. It is not an 
uncommon thing for a minister to drive thirty 
or forty miles and preach three times on the 
Sabbath.« From ‘Quill Plains,’? the most 
western field, to the town of Minnedosa, the 
extreme eastern point is two hundred and 
fifty; miles north and south, the territory 
covered is from fifty miles and upwards, ex- 
tending northwest indefinitely. 

The Presbytery was formed by act of the 
General Assembly in June, 1889, comprising at 
that time twenty charges and mission fields, 
and extending from Lake Manitoba in the east 
to aline between ranges four and five west of 
2nd Meridian and northwest without limit. 

Expansion was so rapid that in 1894 a divi- 
sion was necessary, and all east of the town of 
Minnedosa was formed into the Presbytery of 
Portage la Prairie. Division is again a neces- 
sity, and ere long several presbyteries will be 
found in the district now known as Minnedosa. 
This year six new stations have been re- 
commended and another charge created out of 
re-arrangement of fields. North and west of 
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Russell settlers are pouring in, and the next 
decade will, in all probability, see the thirty 
charges and mission fields increased threefold. 

A new line of railway, the C. N. R. (Canadian 
Northern), which it is expected will be in 
operation in the autumn, passes through the 
northern part of the Presbytery, and many 
new towns will spring up such as we see along 
the Canadian Pacific Railroad from Minnedosa 
to Yorkton, and each one will become a centre 
of operation for the Church. 


(2) PEOPLE. 


This is truly a missionary Presbytery. | The 
Gospel is proclaimed in seven languages. 
There are Indians, Galicians, Doukhobors and 
many careless aud irreligious Canadians. 

Indian work has been carried on extensively. 
There are two well-equipped Indian schools, 
one at Birtle, the other at Crowstand and five 
Indian reserves, viz., Rolling River, Okanase, 
Lizard Point, Bird Tail and Crowstand. 

A great deal has been done for the Indians 
and the labours have not been altogether in 
vain, and yet we must admit that after so 
many years of trial the results from all points 
of view seem far from commensurate with the 
efforts put forth and some of the methods em- 
ployed are open to criticism. 

Much greater results may be expected from 
work among the Doukhobors and Galicians. 
The writer has no personal acquaintance with 
the former, but, judging from their religious 
earnestness, under wise direction the same zeal 
will manifest itself on a higher plane. Their 
last year’s experiences have taught them a 
wholesome lesson. Schools and missionary 
effort will widen their horizon, and they will 
doubtless yet prove excellent citizens. 

A large colony of Galicians is settled along 
the Riding Mountains in the bush country 
which divides us from athe Gilbert plains. 
These people are supplying a felt want where 
so much land is under cultivation and the 
population sparse. 

They go out in great numbers to the harvest 
field and threshing, and in the winter are the 
chief source of our wood supplies for the towns 
along the railway, drawing the same from 
twenty-five to forty miles. 

From a commercial point of view the govern- 
ment acted wisely in settling them in a colony. 
They occupy land largely bush and slough, 
which our English-speaking people would not 
have so long as prairie could be secured. They 
are adding very materially to the trade of the 
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country. Many of them in the space of five 
years possess horses and implements and a fair 
stock of cattle. Few of them are addicted to 
the use of liquor. May they long differ from 
our Canadians in this respect. 

Both Doukhobors and Galicians will how- 
ever, owing to this manner of settlement, be 
more difficult to Canadianize and their pre- 
judices against Protestants harder to overcome, 
They possess a good deal of natural shrewdness 
and the Oriental bargaining spirit, and one of 


their worst traits is they are not very reliable, _ 


Iifforts must be unremitting to lead them to 
Protestant liberty and secure for them a good 
secular education. 

But, for the future welfare of our land, effort 
must centre on the English-speaking peoplc. 

Two forces militate conspicuously against the 
Church, viz., mammonism and the liquor 
traffic. In almost every little village is found 
one or two large hotels with the open bar, and 
drug stores have the name of being none too 
particular. In striking contrast to the large 
hotel is the small church. The drink habit in 
some sections is appalling. It is a common 
occurrence for the ‘‘black bottle’? to be 
passed around openly at auction sales, and the 
fruits are manifest on home and church. But 
a better day is coming and another sentiment 
will prevail. 

Much has been done by the Church in the 
past—all honour to the noble pioneers—the 
land has been spied out and churches erected 
so that few are out of reach of Gospel privileges. 
There remains, however, much to be done. 

Settlement in other parts of Manitoba has 
been more rapid. In the past this section has 
been subject to frost, consequently, mixed farin- 
ing has been gone into extensively. As the 
land is cultivated wheat is grown more suc- 
cessfully, and in time to come the soil being 
extremely rich this is destined to become one 
of the most prosperous sections of the province, 
containing a large population. 

A great duty rests upon the Church in look- 
ing to the future generations. 
been shown by the fathers of the Church and 
the outlook is hopeful. There must be no re- 
laxing in efforts for us on the part of God’s 
people in the East. But the brunt of the battle 
must fall upon the soldiers of Christ who are 
at the front. The greatest need of the day is 
men imbued with the missionary spirit and 
the issue will not be doubtful. 

Shoal Lake Manse, Man. 


Wisdom has | 
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THE FIRST MODERATOR. 


BY REV. H. FEIR. 


The Rev. Wm. Hodnett was sent by the 
Assembly’s H. M. Committee to Manitoba 
early in the fall of 1880 and appointed to the 
Birtle district, which then comprised what 
afterwards became the counties of Shoal Lake 
and Russell, and extends from Hamiota to 
Shellmouth. No other church had then an 
ordained man in that territory. That there 
was much to be done and difficulties in the 
way goes without saying. When Mr. Hodnett 
was passing through Winnipeg he met Dr. 
Pitblado who had just returned from a visit to 
Prince Albert and received from him the 
encouraging information that there were 100 
miles of water ahead of him and after that 
another 100 miles of mud. ; 

The field contained twelve regular preaching 
stations, three of which were usually reached 
every Sabbath. It took three or four weeks 
to make the round trip. The time between 
the Sabbaths was spent in visiting the homes 
of the people and in gathering them together 
for worship at a central place in the evening. 
The missionary lived with and for the people, 
a very shepherd of the flock. There was not 
a church or schoolhouse in the whole region 
at that time but the work grew apace and soon 
new congregations were formed and comfort- 
able churches erected. 

The Presbytery of Manitoba was divided 
into three in 1884, and the work of this district 
came under the care of the Presbytery of 
Brandon. In 1889 another division became 
necessary and Minnedosa Presbytery was 
erected, and of this newly constituted court 
with a wide mission field under its care, our 
missionary of the early days was appointed as 
the first Moderator. 

Mr. Hodnett is now retired and living at 
Miniota. 2 


THE WORK OF OUR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
REV. 4. MCMILLAN, 


The Sunday School, in the Presbytery of 
Minnedosa, is not by any means the least im- 
portant factor in the Church in general. 
Although in very rare cases is the minister or 
missionary, on account of his long drives every 
Sunday, able to take part in the Sunday 
School, yet the work is efficiently carried on by 
faithfal men and women who are anxious for 
the spiritual upbringing of the young, , 
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Within our Presbytery, as in all parts of the 
West, we have two classes of schools, denomina- 
tional and union. The latter are frequently 
organized in outlying districts where, if divided 
into two or three schools, according to the 
number of denominations interested, it would 
mean just so many small schools poorly 
equipped and poorly attended. A number of 
union schools within our bounds are doing very 
efficient work. 

The schools in number total forty-six, thirty- 
five of which are Presbyterian and eleven are 
union. According to statistics for 1903, 2,125 
scholars were in attendance. The vast majority 
of our schools are kept open the year round, a 
few being closed during the winter months. 

In giving these figures as the number of 
schools and scholars we quote from the report 
last made to Presbytery, but we have reason to 
believe there are a number of schools in 
sparsely settled places, of which we have not 
taken account. The writer in fact knows of 
one, without a name, just beyond the limits 
of his own field, which a lady conducted last 
summer for the sake of her own children and 
others in the district, herself acting in the 
capacity of superintendent, official and teach- 
ing staff. We believe there are many such, re- 
ports of which have not come to hand, that are 
forming the nucleus of good schools for the 
future. 

For some time it had been felt that our 
schools should be doing some outside work in 
the way of missionary endeavour. They had 
been contributing over $1,000 annually towards 
running expenses, library, etc., but very little 
had been done in a practical way to teach the 
children the duty of giving, and especially to 
the support of their own Church. 

Last year, however, ® move was made in 
that direction. It was decided that we should 
have a definite scheme to which we could lend 
our support. To this end we requested Dr. 
McLaren to appoint a missionary whom we 
could call our own representative and from 
whom we could receive reports from time to 
time, which could be circulated and read 
before the schools. In this way it was thought 
that a greater interest could be kept up on the 
part of the scholars. The plan proved asuc- 
cess. The amount aimed at was scarcely 
reached, but so encouraging was the report 
that we are confident of accomplishing greater 
things the present year. 

Last year the missionary appointed us was 
stationed in New Ontaric. There was a 
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general feeling, however, that a representative 
inthe East could not arouse the interest that 
one in the West could. We have, tlerefore, 
requested that our missionary this year be one 
stationed somewhere on the prairie. 

We realize that the Sunday School is the 
feeder of the Church. The boys and girls in 
the Sunday School to-day are to be the men 
and women in the Church of. to-morrow. We 
cannot do better, therefore, than get instilled 
in the hearts of the young the true missionary 
spirit, for in so doing we are laying the founda- 
tion principles that are to make our nation 
loyal and true. 


——S 7 


SUNDAY SCHOOL WORK AMONG THE 
RANCHERS. 


BY W. R. SUTHERLAND. 


The Sabbath School work in this end of 
Presbytery is full of interest and hope. 

I am employed by an Interdenominational 
Sunday School Association, therefore my report 
should be of equal interest to all the churches. 

We use denominational helps where practic- 
able. The district, Northeast Assiniboia, is 
large, over one hundred miles square, with its 
ever-increasing population, needs, difficulties 
and possibilities. 

Most of our large foreign population dwell 
either in small colonies or villages, while 
many of the English-speaking people live 
farther apart, engaged in mixed farming or 


ranching. Among these more or less scattered 
settlers is where our Home study work 
flourishes. 


The Association has a Home Department of 
over three hundred families, with a member- 
ship of one thousand, which equals the aggre- 
gate membership of the organized schools in 
the district. These are supplied regularly by 
mail with Lesson Quarterlies. And while some 
neglect to study, many of them are doing 
splendid work, as reviews, oral and written, 
show. Few indeed would fail to know their 
lessons if visited regularly for quarterly reviews. 

I wish you could come with me and see for 
yourselves. After spending a long evening 
with a Jarge family, reviewing nine months’ 
lessons, the eldest boy said, ‘* We will sit up all 
night learning if you will.’’ Tivo boys pleased 
with their success met me as I drove up, with 
the salute, ‘‘ We’ve caught up,’’? and so they 
had by learning two lessons a week. Another 
boy showed his interest by insisting that I 
should ‘‘ stay a week this time.” » 
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The following facts and incidents in Home — 
Study works speak for themselves:— 

The eldest sister teaches the rest of the 
family. 

An invalid teac tes a family of orphans. 

A little sister teaches a younger brother. 

A father teaches his little girl. 

Two sisters write a short essay on each lesson. 

A shy girl’s Quarterly showed faithful study. 

It helps an isolated family to maintain family 
worship. 

A bachelor finds in it a ‘‘ daily portion.” 

Many mothers learn the lessons well while 
teaching their owx children, and all are 
blessed together. 

And now, when the review is over and all 
are pleased, impressed and at ease, the way is 
open for closer conyersation. 

What better way for any missionary to make’ 
and embrace golden opportunities ? 

This scheme is no innovation, but as old as 
the sixth chapter of Deuteronomy, as orthodox 
as the Confession of Faith, and should thrill 
and inspire the very soul of every loyal Pres- 
byterian as he sees it to be the grand old 
scheme of Religious Instruction in the home 
modernized, but not impaired. It readily 
adapts itself to every condition, from in the 
heart of London to on the Western ranch. 
There is so much in its favour—parents long 
for it; children welcome it and the young peo- 
ple are secured by it. 

The need is great—so many beyond the 
reach of Sunday School and so many within 
sight who cannot attend. It is for all—none 
are too young for the Cradle Roll Department, 
none too old to study the Bible. 

We have a Temperance Department and are 
introducing the ‘‘ Conqnest lag” scheme. We 
want to give our Home Department as much 
as possible of the good things enjoyed by the 
up-to-date school. Fa 

Truly much remains yet to be done. Our 
foreign population, so big with promise, has 
scarcely been touched. But the good work 
must be improved and extended until all are 
reached. 

May it not be that this is the hand by which 
the Church is to reach out and gather in the 
thousands of Presbyterians only known to her 
by the Dominion census? Dr. Carmichael 
said to me, “It is grand.” 


If you want to fix a thing in your mind, tell 
it to another. He may not retainit as his own, 
but you will, 


settled near Salteoats. 
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THE GOSPEL IN MANY TONGUES. 
BY THE HOME MISSION CONVENER. 

T believe it cannot be said of any other Pres- 
bytery in Canada, that within its bounds, by 
its own ministers and missionaries, the Gospel 
is preached in seven Janguages. During the 
past summer this was the case in the Presby- 
tery of Minnedosa. 

Of these seven languages there is, of course, 
first of all our own English language. There 
is also a mission to the crofters conducted in 
Gaelic. We have had for some time a mission 
to the Hungarians in which a native Hungarian 
is incharge. During the greater part of the 
last six months there was a missionary work- 
ing among the Doukhobors and two among the 
Galicians. 

Besides these there are also a number of 
missions to the Indians and these are con- 
ducted in two different languages, the Sioux, 
spoken by the American Indians living on this 
side of the line, and the Seaulteanx, the lan- 
guage of one tribe of our own native Canadian 
Indians. In fact, a large part of the Indian 
work is within our bounds. In the two 
western Synods there are twenty Indian mis- 
sions. Seventeen of these are in the eastern 
Synod and six of them in our Presbytery and 
in these there are thirteen missionaries. The 
most of these are working in our two boarding 
schools. The rest are missionaries on the 
reserves. 

The most difficult and at the same time the 
most interesting work we have is that entailed 
by large numbers of foreigners. We have by 
far the largest colony of Doukhobors west of 
Yorkton, where there are some 8,000 of ees 
living in a settlement which is solidly Douk- 
hobor. There are also about 17,000 Galicians 
and large numbers of Hungarians, Poles, Ice- 
landers, Swedes, Norwegians, Germans, French 
and, in fact, representatives from nearly every 
State in Europe. There is even one solitary 
negro on a homestead west of Yorkton. 

The latest arrival from foreign parts was the 
company of Patagonian Welsh who are all 
These people have two 
missionaries with them who call themselves 
Calvinistic Methodists. Some one who must 
have been of an inquisitive turn of mind 
umdertook to discover the number of dialects 
spoken in the town of Yorkton. Whenever 
he found three people speaking one language 
he counted it and when the list was complete, 
there were twenty-two names in it, including 
Mexican Spanish. 
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The work among the foreigners with the 
exception of that among the Hungarians, who 
had their own minister of the Reformed 
Church of Austria and Hungary with them, 
was begun in schools. In 1800 a school for the 
Galicians was opened in Insinger and Mr. 
Bruce. Capling was placed in charge. He 


remained there steadily for over two years 


when the school was taken over by the Terri- 
torial Government. Another school was 
occupied for the greater part of a vear by Mr. 
W.T. Hamilton. The Government has under- 
taken the work of educating these people, and 
the Church has given it up. Our schools were 
the pioneers and asa result of them there are 
now several schools among the Galicians and 
many more districts are ready for them. 

The work of evangelizing the Galicians will 
have to be done by their own people, acting as 
colporteurs and teachers and preachers. <A 
number of these are at present at work in 
various parts of the west, and we expect to 
have soon four or five working in our own 
great colony of Galicians, and the success that 
is attending their efforts shews that there is a 
great future for our work among the Galicians. 


THE DOUK 


REV. JOHN 


C<HOBORS. 


BY A. CORMIE, 


During the past two or three years much has 
been said and written about the Galicians, for 
the reason that the Galicians out-number any 
other class of foreigner in Western Canada. 
The Doukhobors, although notso numerous, are 
more interesting. The name ‘‘ Doukhobor’ is 
a religious title and has no reference to na- 
tionality. It corresponds somewhat closely to 
the term “ Quaker,’’ and indeed the Doukhobor 
movement in Russia was closely akin, to the 
Quaker movement in England. 

Tn all there are about 8,000 of them in the 
Northwest, and are mainly to be found ina 
very compact colony in Northeastern Assini- 
boia. They believe in a community of goods 
as being the only method of holding property 
that will conform to the custom of the Primi- 
tive Church. This has been one of the chief 
sources of difference between them and the 
government officers. The laws of the land re- 
specting homesteads is that only an individual 
can apply for a homestead. They refused to 
do this, on the ground that it would be incon- 
sistent with their views on the holding of 


property. 
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They regard the law requiring the registra- 
tion of deaths, births and marriages as an un- 
warrantable interference with the Almighty, 
but since the coming of their leader, Peter 
Veregin, they have largely given way to the 
laws of the land. They believe that animals 
were not designed for the use of man in any 
way, the penalty of work being imposed on 
man alone. The consequence of this belief is 
that they refuse to eat meat in any form, and 
the extremist among them will not use a horse 
or an ox in any way asa beast of burden. 

They believe that no exceptions can be made 
in the case of the Sixth Commandment, and 
when they came to Canada it was on the con- 
dition of exemption from military service 
under all circumstances. 

During the summer of 1902, stirred up by 
extremists among them, a number of them 
became settlers. They asked permission to 
settle in British Columbia, but were refused 
any consideration by the government there. 
They then sent a curious appeal to the Sultan 
of Turkey, asking for some corner in his land 
where they would be free to carry into prac- 
tice their own peculiar beliefs, with reference 
mainly to their relation to the laws of the land 
and the use of beasts of burden. This remark- 
able document was translated in a London 
paper and copied in several American journals. 
The following is an extract from it : 

‘We had heard of Canada as a land of re- 
ligious freedom, but that appears to have been 
a misunderstanding. Freedom of conscience 
does prevail in Canada, but not the freedom of 
conscience we desired. ... We cannot sub- 
mit to the laws or regulations of any State or 
be the subjects of any other ruler except God. 
Our expectation that we would be allowed to 
live according to our belief in Canada has not 
been fulfilled. It is true we are exempt from 
military service because we cannot bear arms 
or kill living things, but they demand that we 
should become the subjects of Great Britain 
and not of our Lord, They refuse to give us 
any land unless we obey all the laws of Canada. 
We declare before God that this is impossible, 
and we would rather bear any oppression than 
be false to Him.”’ 

Late in the fall of the same year one of the 
most remarkable exhibitions of fanaticism 
and ignorance ever seen in Canada occur- 
red in Eastern Assiniboia and Western Mani- 
toba. Sixteen hundred of these people, men, 
women and children, when the ground was 


already frozen and a Manitoba winter already 
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commenced, turned their cattle and horses 
loose on the prairie and proceeded without pro- 
vision and with no thought of their destination 
to march across the prairie. Their idea seems 
to have been to go in search of the Messiah, 
and with Him at their head to seek outa land 
where they could live in obedience to the dic- 
tates of their conscience. 

With all their peculiarities the Doukhobors 
are honest, scrupulous, truthful and very in- 
dustrious, and are bound to become among our 
most prosperous settlers. But the day seems to 
be far distant when the Doukhobors will be 
anything but Doukhobors. They are settled 
in a colony, and they are buying as rapidly as 
possible all the railway land in it that others 
may be kept out. Their plan is to build a solid 
Doukhobor colony in Canada, in which if they 
cannot have everything their own way, they 
will be as little as possible disturbed by out- 
side influences. 


oe 


GOOSE LAKE COUNTRY. 


BY REY. GEO. EDMISON. 


If one were to get off the train at Russell 
and drive almost directly North for about fifty 
miles he would come to what is known as the 
village of Goose Lake. Around this centre lies 
the Goose Lake country stretching for miles 
and including in its area the homes of many 
new settlers. 

The village of Goose Lake will be known to 
few, even of the westerners, since it is still in 
its infancy, but if we are to judge from its 
brief past excellent things are yet to be 
expected. A very pretty situation on the 
C. N. R., it can now boast of two general stores, 
two hardware stores, three implement agencies 
and a few private dwellings. What this capital 
demands in the way of settlers easily can be 
understood. 

And of what nature are the settlers? Prin- 
cipally our own kith and kin, men and women, 
largely young, of our own West, probing still 
further north, mingling with the new settlers 
from Ontario and the Old Land. 

And with these men and women must go 
the Gospel. The schools quickly find a place, 
and thanks to the liberality of the people the 
missionary generally soon follows. And I 
think that the experience of the past of this 
country has shown that these two great civil- 
izers of mankind have done more than any- 
thing else to make the Canadian West the 
power for truth and righteousness that it is. 
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And yet the same old cry. has to be repeated. 
How are all these people to be kept in touch 
with Christian principles? The problem some- 
times seems to be beyond solving. And the 
very sad part of it is that, leave the missionary 
behind even for a short time, irrecoverable 
ground is lost. 

A friend of mine along with her husband 
and children is now settled in the Goose Lake 
country. Before settling there, while living in 
Russell, a young man of the Goose Lake vicin- 
ity was calling upon them. The conversation 
drifted towards church matters. And what 
do you do for service she inquired? ‘‘ Oh,’’ 


replied he, ‘‘after a time you will never think: 


of church ;’’ in other words, you will never 
miss it. And as she afterwards said to me, I 
am sure the good woman was thinking of her 
own boys, ‘‘I hope we won't get to think like 
that.” . 

Some say ‘‘don’t beina hurry. Better late 
than never.’ In Western mission work the 
truer motto is ‘‘ Now or Never.’’ 

There is one point that I feel like mention- 
ing,and that is the lack of co-operation among 
sister churches. In my short experience in 
the West I have been told and I can plainly 
see for myself how utterly foolish and unchris- 
tian it is for sister churches to be covering the 
same ground where no real necessity lies. 
Why, when men and fundsare so scarce, should 
churches be overworking, (jf I may tse this 
phrase) one district while another is hungering 
for spiritual food. 

The idea of co-operation I realize is delicate ; 
much is being done I know, but why should it 
ke deferred when the condition of affairs seem 
to require it and when the people themselves 
not only see the necessity but are I believe in 
the majority of cases in favour of it. 


AMONG THE INDIANS. 
BY REV. T. W. PRITCHARD. 


It is scarcely possible to write in any other 
than a tentative way of missionary work 
among the Indians. Not only is the character 
of the Indian difficult to diagnose and his ideal 
of life hard to discover, but he is notoriously 
vagrant in his ways, wandering hither and 
thither without let or hindrance, absenting 
himself for weeks and months together from 
the land allocated to him by the Government, 
and on which he is supposed to make his 
home. But if one gives a brief description (1) 
of the Indian, (2) of missionary triumphs, and 
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(3) of hindrances encountered, the readers of 
this magazine will perhaps obtain a tolerably 
clear idea of what the Indian gituation is. 

THE INDIAN. 

The Indian is a creature of moods; at times 
painfullyso. Like the wind he seldom remains 
long in the same quarter. Spring, summer, 
autumn and winter seem to enter simultan- 
eously into the composition of his being. He 
is at once simple and crafty, vivacious and 
sullen, courageous and timorous, ludicrous and 
dignified, accommodating and stubborn. At 
times he lies like a log on the floor of his 
cabin, apparently the most lazy of creatures, 
at others he goes forth to perform tasks which 
would utterly prostrate the majority of white 
men. At times dark, wrathful passions sweep 
over his soul, making him quite formidable to 
meet, at others soft, gracious influences suffuse 
his being, making him the most genial of com- 
panions. Under wise, sympathetic, yet firm 
and consistent treatment, he is capable of 
becoming a good husband, a good father, anda 
good citizen. He is even now, in some in- 
stances, a model of all these. 

MISSIONARY TRIUMPHS. 

At least two specially mournful features of 
Indian life confront the missionary. The one 
is the unsatisfactory condition of his domestic 
surroundings, and the other is his gross, 
spiritual darkness. In regard to the first one 
can say that great numbers of them are passing 
their days in abject misery. Poverty and filth 
are their daily companions, while the system 
of having squaws instead of wives has nearly 
quenched the joys of home life and made 
women and children the victims of much 
cruelty and many sorrows. 

But a new day is dawning. Our schools and 
missionaries are inaugurating a better state of 
things. Thus tents are giving place to log- 
cabins, log-cabins to more commodious houses 
The children 
are being instructed in our boarding and in- 
dustrial schools from whence they pass, some 
to honourable service in private houses and 
some to the Reserves to brighten homes with 
new thoughts and new ways. The wife is sup- 
planting the squaw. Men and women are 
asking for Christian marriage because, as they 
say, it will give them a more honourable stand- 
ing in the community and insure them to a 
great extent against treachery and desertion. 

The other sad feature of life is that he is 
living in the region and shadow of spiritual 
death. One needs to be in daily contact with 
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him before one can realize how gross is his 
darkness. Still. there are symptoms of ib 
which even the most casual observer cannot 
miss. Rags are suspended on the branches of 
trees as offerings to their deity. Tom-toms are 
vigorously beaten at the bedside of sick ones 
to scare the evil spirits hovering around. Sun 
dances and other heathen practices are. fur- 
tively indulged in as opportunity warrants. 

But even in this department there are also 
signs of hope. All the above practices are 
being slowly discredited. The Indian is be- 
coming ashamed of himself and of his ways. 

Not long ago a pupil came from Regina 
Industrial School to die among her own people. 
At her bedside stood the forlorn Indian 
women; around the house sat the Indian men 
smoking the pipe of peace; in the midst of 
them was the medicine man going through his 
strange mummery and seeking to incite hatred 
in the hearts of all against the white men. 
But great was his consternation when the 
dying girl, raising her head from her pillow 
and looking over to her brother said, ‘‘Tom, 
you must not be angry with the white man. 
He has been very kind tome. Iam dying and 
going to a better place.”’ 


HINDRANCES. 


There are three which are worthy of men- 
Lions 

(1) The crowded condition of many of the 
houses. As many as three and four families 
are sometimes huddled together in one room. 
This is at once injurious to health and to 
morals. 

(2) The migratory character of the Indian. 
In the winter he spends much of his time in 
the bush hunting and trapping ; in the summer 
he spends a great deal on the prairie, picking 
berries, etc. This is a serious drawback to 
mission effort. It not only destroys the con- 
tinuity of religious ordinances, but it kills 
much incipient good. When removed from 
ordinary restraints the Indian is apt to fall 
back into his heathen ways. 

(3) Love of strong drink. Though contrary 
to law,the Indian can get all the drink he 
wants or can pay for. Unscrupulous  store- 
keepers, hotel-keepers and farmers keep him 
constantly supplied. Such a condition of 
things makes one wonder what the officials 
appointed to watch over the temporal interests 
of the Indian are doing. Once stop this run- 
ning wound, and the Indian will have every 
chance of awakening to newness of life. 
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FACILITIES FOR INDIAN EDUCATION IN 
MINNEDOSA PRESBYTERY. 


BY REV... W, MCOWHINNEIEY. 


Within the bounds of this Presbytery are six 
Indian reserves under the care of the Foreign 
Mission Committee of our Church. 
these with educational advantages there isa day- 
school at Okanase and two boarding-schools at 
Birtle and Crowstand, respectively. Theschool 
at Birtle draws pupils from all these reserves 
excepting Cote, upon which is situated the 
Crowstand school. The Beulah ‘and Lizard 
Point reserves, however, supply the bulk ot 
the Birtle pupils, as on account of distance the 

tolling River and Valley River people do not 
so readily send their children. 

The day-school at Okanase was formerly 
under a teacher who devoted his or her whole 
time to that work. This was during the time 
when the Mission was in charge of the late 
Rey. George Flett, but for the past six or seven 
years the missionary has also been the teacher. 

The ideal aimed at here Is been for the 
pupils to enter the day-school at five or six 
years, remain until pine or ten and then be 
promoted to the boarding-school at Birtle. 
During this time they usually acquired a fair 
knowledge of English and made considerable 
advance in the elementary branches of a com- 
mon school education. In addition the mis- 
sionary’s wife gave instruction in sewing, 
knitting, etc. 

The chief difficulty which faced day-school 


work here, as elsewhere, was irregularity of 


attendance caused by the wandering habits in- 
dulged in by many of the Indians. However, 
as agricultural pursuits and industry increases, 
their home duties compel them to become more 
settled in their way of living. 

The Birtle boarding-school was begun in 
1887 by Mr. George McLaren and his sister, 
Miss A. McLaren. After occupying a couple of 
rented buildings in 1892 a splendid stone struc- 
ture was erected. In 1898 this was improved 
by the addition of another wing. A most un- 
fortunate mistake was made, however, in the 
choice of a site, as owing to the rough, hilly 
nature of the land it is of very little use for 
agricultural purposes. Besides this drawback, 
so far, all efforts to obtain an adequate supply 
of good water has failed. Mr. McLaren re- 
signed in 1884, and his successors bave been 
Rev. Neil Gilmour, Mr. W. J. Small, Mr. W. 
MeWhinney, and at present the position of prin- 
cipal is being ably filled by Mr. E. G. Crawford. 


To supply - 
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As an instance of the change of feeling on 
the part of the Indians towards schools, six- 
teen years ago Chief Way-way-see-cappo re- 
fused to have a school built on the reserve at 
Lizard Point. Now these people point with 
pride to the fine stone structure at Birtle as 
their school. 

The pioneer of Indian Presbyterianism in all 
this country was Rey. Geo. Flett, a Scoteli half- 
breed. Away back in the eighties he held 
occasional services among the people on Cote 
Reserve. About the same time another half- 
breed, -Mr. Mackay, started a day-school. 
Another day-school teacher of a later date wag 
Donald McVicar, a full-blooded Indian and a 
B.A. All these workers have passed away, 
but the fruit of their labours are still to be seen 
in those they taught. 

In 1888, after much difficulty, Mr. Laird 
succeeded in putting up part of the Crowstand 
boarding-school. Two years later a separate 
stone structure was erected to serve for school: 
room and dormitories. Owing to defective 
masonry this had to be taken down and the 
present comfortable frame structure attached 
to the original building took its place in 1899. 

-In 1891 Mr. Laird was sneceeded by Rev. 
C. W. Whyte, and in‘1897 he gave place to 
Rev. Neil Gilmour, who ably filled the position 
of principal and missionary until in 1903 he 
resigned, and Rey. W. McWhinney was trans- 
ferred from Birtle to take his place. 

This school, like Birtle, began with ten or 
fifteen pupils and steadily increased in in- 
fluence and numbers until now it contains 
between forty and forty-five pupils and a staff 
of six to look after the different branches of 
intellectual and industria! training, 

A splendid farm. ot 330 acres belongs to the 
school, which last year produced two thousand 
five hundred bushels of grain, besides a large 
quantity of redts and vegetables. This work 
affords the boys a good training in all farm 
operations. A number of horses and cattle are 
kept, the care of whicl> also affords valuable 
training. The girls receive a thorough know- 
ledge of all household work. 

Looking at the whole question of Indian 
education several things become apparent. 
There are difficult problems to be solved, there 
wre discouragements, but there are also many 
genuine and pleasing surprises. We must, first 
of all, consider the people with whom we have 
to deal. It would be very unreasonable to ex- 
pect a people, who for centuries lived under 
ideals quite different from ours, to change over 
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in a few years. Time must be given for old 
customs and ideals to die out and new ones to 
form. The Indian liyed only in the present. 
It was useless to worry about the future which 
he might never live to see. Hence the fore- 
thought and ambition {0 excel'so commended 
by us is an altogether new thing to them and 
must be cultivated a3 a new species of character. 

The coming of the white man has brought 
him evils and removed many things which 
were dear to him, hence he looks with venera. 
tion upon his old customs ag superior to our 
own. Instead of contending with adverse 
forces the Indian adjusted his clothing, food 
and ways of living to his surroundings. These 
facts from the past explain what is in many 
cases wrongly called laziness. It explains also 
the lack of ambition, the want of stability and 
the clinging to the old ways of living. 

Some well meaning people seem to think it 
possible to put the Indian boy or girl through 
some process of education which would bring 
him out an altogether new creature, This is 
simply folly. What we should aim at is to 
give our pupils back to their people still In- 
dians, but with wider range of knowledge, 
with higher ideals and above all a knowledge 
of the one God and Jesus as the Light, the 
Truth, the Way and the Saviour provided for 
all peoples. 


AN INDIAN W. F. M.S. 


BY ANNIE MCLAREN, MATRON BIRTLE INDIAN 
SCHOOL. 


Of the many Indian reserves scattered 
throughout the Northwest, that known as the 
Bird Tail Reserve is not the least interesting, 
It is now some twenty-four years since a little 
band of Dakotahs desirous of finding a home 
on Canadian soil crossed our borders*from the 
neighbouring republic. 

These Indians had already some knowledge 
of Christianity and were accompanied by a 
missionary, Solomon by name. Their route 
lay through Winnipeg, not then the prosperous 
city of to-day, and here as evening drew on 
they pitched their tents and prepared to 
camp for the night, and later on in the 
evening curious visitors were met by an un- 
usual spectacle. Here sat the red men of the 
prairie quietly and seriously reading from the 
divine Word before retiring to rest, 

Leaving Winnipeg they journeyed to the 
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North and West for a distance of nearly 200 
miles finally settling on the banks of the Bird 
Tail Creek. 

Our sketch has to do not so much with the 
Jife of the Indians, as with the work done in 
after years by the women of the reserve. 

When, some sixteen years ago, our Church 
decided to send a white missionary to this 
reserve, the choice fell uvon Rey. John Me- 
Arthur, a more bappy selection could not 
have been made. The life and labours of this 
earnest consecrated missionary and his no less 
devoted wife have left an impress on the hearts 
and lives of these Indians which long years 
cannot efface. 

In 1889 a Woman's Foreign Missionary 
Society was organized on the reserve. Among 
its firsts members were Mrs. Big Hunter, Mrs. 
O!d Bunn, Mrs. Thunder and Mrs. Sioux Ben. 
The first annual report of the Society is in- 
teresting and reads as follows: 

“Bird Tail Indian Reserve; we have not 


very any members, but we are always glad to. 


raise as much money as our Heavenly father is 
willing. We work at beadwork and knitting. 
In this way we are making money, we pray 
for all blessings on our missionary and we like 
to know what is going on in the Big Society. 
Mrs. Bia Hunter, 
President, 
Mrs. THUNDER, 

Secretary.’’ 

Did space permit we would like to trace the 
gradual growth of this Society from year to 
year, but must content ourselves with a few 
general remarks on its present prosperity. 
The membership remains almost unchanged. 
Eigbt or ten of the first fifteen still remain 
active and willing in their efforts to promote 
the best interests of their Society. Their 
daughters on their return from school have 
entered heartily into the good work and by 
their young enthusiasm have greatly encour- 
aged and supported the older members. That 
the Society has been steadily gaining ground 
is evidenced by a glance at the contributions 
of each year. In. 1889 their contribution to 
the genera] funds was $12, in 1890 $14 and 
now in 1903 they reached the highly credit- 
able sum of $53. 

But you ask, how can Indian women whose 
life is so oiten one of hardship and privation 
manage to save such a large amount each year. 
The answer is easily given. One day each 
week these faithful women gather in the home 
of one of the members and spend the most of 
the day working for the Society.” Sometimes 
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it is bead work, sometimes buckskin.moccasins, 
or it may be a patch-work quilt, but whatever 
it is, when the article is sold, the money is 
gladly paid into the funds of the Society. 

Nor are the religious exercises omitted. 
Each member comes to the meeting with her 
Bible and Hymn-book. The president opens 
with reading and prayer and a few comments 
on the chapter read, and then one after an- 
other they follow with a few remarks or 
prayer. Then they all join in a hymn after 
which the books are put away and the work is 
taken up. 

Nor is this sacrifice of one day a week 
allowed to interfere with their home duties. 
They are good wives and mothers, faithful and 
conscientious and no Indians in the West are 
more comfortable and progressive. Their 
homes are clean and happy and this happy 
result has been brought about largely by their 
Wark. 


A TWENTY-FOUR-HOUR DAY. 


Calling one day upon a business man in his 
office I found him, as usual, “ up to his eyes”” 
in work. 

“Sit down and wait a moment,’’ he said,. 
handing me a chair. 

“You are always working,’ I remarked ; 
‘‘ How many hours do you put in each day ?”’ 

“ Twenty-four,’’ he replied, with a smile. 

My face expressed my astonishment. 

‘6 Ves,’’ he said, ‘I work ten or twelve 
hours here; the rest of the time I am working 
at the other side of the world—by proxy, of 
course.” 

* | don’t understand,’’ I said. 


‘Let me explain,” he returned, more seri- 
ously than before. ‘“‘When I was at school 
became deeply interested in the missionary 
cause. I determined to go out to China and 
work in the field. But my father died and his 
business here was in asuch a state that no out- 
sider could successfully carry it on. There 
were a mother, sisters and younger brothers 
dependent upon the profits of the house. But 
I determined, nevertheless, to have a represen- 
tative in the field, and I took up the support 
of a native preacher in China.” 

Here my friend took down a much-thumbed 
map of Southern China and pointed outa cer- 
tain town. 

“That is where my man fs at work,” he 
said. ‘‘We have representatives of our busi- 
ness 1 several of the principal cities of the 
world. I call this our ‘missionary branch.’ 
My man there is working while I sleep. He is 
my substitute. In that way I work twenty-four 
hours a day—for the Master., I work here for 
the money to keep my representative working 
over there.’’— Ex. 
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THE MINISTER OF PRAIRIE-VIEW. 
A PICTURE OF HOME MISSIONARY LIFE IN THE WEST. 


-BY REY. JOHN A. CORMIE, BIRTLE. 


The minister of Prairie-view stepped out of 
the little frame house, known in the settlement 
as ‘‘The Manse,” at half-past six Sunday 
morning to feed and harness his horses in pre- 
paration for the forty-mile drive necessary to 
reach his three appointments. The wind had 
blown steadily all night. The loose snow was 
blown into little drifts here and there, the 
hollows were all filled and the path which ran 
fromthe house to the stable in the rear was 
completely drifted over. 

‘‘The trails wild be heavy to-day,’’ he said, 
as soon as he opened the door. 

The minister of Prairie View had a habit of 
speaking aloud which he had acquired during 
the long, lonely drives that the extent of his 
prairie parish and the long distances between 
his families made necessary. Sometimes on 
the trail his conversation was directed to a 
team of tough little Indian ponies whici he 
. had driven ever since his arrival in the field. 
He often remarked that he and his ponies 
were so well acquainted that they understood 
every word he said. 

‘“*The trails will be heavy to-day,” he re- 
peated, after he had taken a few steps through 
the snow. ‘‘ We will have to get away half an 
hour earlier,’ or we'll be late.’’?» The “we”’ 
in the case was, of course, his team. 

Buttoning his coat up to his chin and turn- 
ing the collar up around his throat to protect 


himself from the keen northwest wind he 
made his way toward the stable. As soon as 


the door was opened a pair of spirited ponies 
turned their heads towards him and whinnied a 
“ welcome. 

“Well, lads, ready for another drive?’ he 
said, heartily administering to one of them a 
resounding slap. The other, noticing this 
mark of interest, whinnied again in a tone 
that plainly indicated he could permit no 
favouritism in the stable. 


The minister went at once to the other stall. 


and gave him a double greeting, and Nig, as he 
called him, was therewith content. He filled 
their mangers with hay and then groomed them 
until their coats shone. He next buckled 
around their stout little shoulders a set of well- 
worn harness and then, giving them some 
water anda more than usually liberal supply of 
oats, he closed the door and went back to thie 
house. 
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The sky was gray and the clouds hung low. 
Already occasional flakes were falling from 
them and the wind was blowing in stronger 
gusts than before. As he looked at the sky 
hanging gray over him on all sides, a shade of 
disappointment crept over his face. 

There had been several stormy Sundays re- 
cently and he had hoped when he came from 
the stable the night before that this one would 
be fine. To drive forty miles in a storm and to 
preach to only six or seven of his nearest 
parishioners at each of the points was not a 
pleasant undertaking. | 

And, besides, during the past two weeks, 
there had been several cases of sickness in the 
congregation, and his wife always said that 
whatever else her husband neglected in his 
work, it was not the sick, and she invariably 
said it in a way that made plain that in her 
judgment, he not only neglected nothing, but 
was constantly doing too much. 

Twice during the past week he had driven 
thirty miles to be at the bedside of a little 
fellow who was dying of “some kind of de- 
cline,” the neighbours said. Not that he re- 
gretted having taken the drive. The way the 
boy’s mother had looked at him had been re- 
ward enough. The father had said nothing 
either, but he had grasped the minister's hand 
in the way a man does who feels deeply. 

When his wife was helping him off with his 
frost-covered fur coat, after the last visit, he 
told her he would go again if it meant a sixty- 
mile trip, and she knew, with some pride in 
her heart, that he would. 

He stood now in the snow-covered path, 
half way to the house, looking at every quarter 
of the leaden sky. As he looked the shade of 
disappointment that had first come over his 
face quickly passed away, and in its place 
there came the look of a man resigned and de- 
termined to do his duty come what may. 

““Come, now,’ he said softly, ‘It’s the 
Lord’s work, I do not need to worry.”’ 

From the window which looked from the 
rear of the manse his wife was watching him. 
She had seen his face when he first looked at 
the clouds and the same exovression came into 
her own eyes. It was he who would face the 
blizzard, but it was she who would sit at home 
with her children, listening to the roaring of 
the storm as it hurled itself against the little 
building, threatening it with destruction at 
every blast. It was she who would go to the 
door every half-hour to see if there were not 
Some sign of the end. It was she who would 
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think of the men who had been the victims of 
the other storms and wonder if her own man 
would weather this storm. 

She stood back from the window so that he 
could not see her should he chance to look 
that way, and when she saw him near the 
door she moved quickly to it and swung it 
open just when his hand was about to grasp 
the latch.- All trace of her own feelings was 
banished and her face was bright and her 
voice was cheery when she greeted him, 

“Well, Jack, I am afraid you will have 
another cold drive to-day. It does not look 
very promising, does it?’ she added, with her 
hand on his shoulder and craning her neck to 
get another look at the sullen sky. 

§*Neyer mind, my dear,” he replied brightly. 
** We'll do the best we can. A storm has 
never killed me yet. And, anyway, it’s not 
our work, so we won’t worry,’”’.and he looked 
straight into the clear blue eyes which looked 
back into his with such confidence and devo- 
tion. : 

‘T know, that’s what you always say. But, 
all the same, you are always cold when you 
get home.” 

Her face wore a doubtful look as she closed 
the door to keep out the drifting snow. 

‘¢ Well, you know,” he replied, ** You always 
have such a warm fire and such a nice hot 
supper that it’s worth a fellow’s while to get 
cold and hungry just for the pleasure of being 
warmed and fed by such : woman. You see 
you just tempt me to do it.’ 

She laughed; too, but, as she turned to the 
stove to finish the preparation of their break- 
fast, the anxiety returned to her eyes. His 
face had become so thin and wearied and his 
eves so sunken that she could not help dread- 
ing the effect of the cold drives. 

Presently there was a peal of childish laugh- 
ter upstairs and in a moment the pareats heard 
in a horrified whisper, 

“‘Tt's Sunday.”’ 

They looked at one another and smiled. 
Then the door opened and a girl of ten, with 


her face still laughing, Ue hee ae was fol- ' 


lowed by asturdy little boy of six, still in his 
nightdress, who ran tae oe his father 
and climbed upon his knee. 

‘Papa, Mary played a trick on me an’ I just 
told her it was Sunday.” 

‘That’s right, my man. You just know 
when it’s Sunday, don’t you?’ his father re- 
plied, with a conscious pride in his son’s 
aitainments.. The girl burst out laughing 
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again and her brother looked at ber in stern 


disapproval. 

‘“He was sitting on the floor,’’ she sai 
‘And I just stepped on his nightdress Ww hen 
he was getting up.” | 

Her face sobered when she saw the drifting 
snow, and, stepping over to where her father 
sat, she put her arm across his big broad 
shoulders and added: 


i 


“You will have a cold drive again to day, 
papa. 


It’s too bad.”’ 

Her father in silence put his arm around her, 
and with the boy on his knees sat thus, silently 
watching his wife busy at the stove. Breakfast 
over, the girl brought her father’s well-worn 
Bible and read the Sunday‘School tesson for 
the day. 

Then they all knelt down while he offered 
thanks for protection during the past night and 
asked for care during the day, and his Father’s 
blessing on the work he would attempt for 
Him. : 

When his wife rose tears were ‘glistening in 
her eyes, but when he saw her face it was still 
smiling. ‘The star of his life,’ he sometimes 
called her. 

They all helped him with his furs, and when 
at last he drove past the window they were all 
there to see him off. 

The wind blew in cold, pitiless gusts in his 
face. The roads were even heavier than he 
expected. His thougnts turned to the home 
he had just left. What a warm, cheerful, 
loving home it was. How different from the 
merciless cold outside. A voice that he could 
not still kept repeating to him that there 
would be no one at the school, that it was use- 
less and foolish for him to goon. They would 
not expect him, and, if they did, well, those 
close at hand would be there and they could 
go back a few hundred yards more easily than 
he could drive forty miles. His home had 
never seemed so warm before and his wife and 
children never so dear. The voice said to him, 
‘Be wise and go home.”’ 

“Tt’s the Lord’s work and I must go,” he 
repeated again and again, the last time go 
loudly that the horses heard his voice. The 
brave little animals shook their heads de: 
finantly in the face of the storm: and broke 
into a faster trot. ‘ 

‘*Take your time, boys,” the minister said, 
drawing gently on the reins. “ You’ll need 
all the fire you’ve got before you get home,”’ 
and the ponies settled back into their old jog. 

At every mile the drifts grew deeper and the 
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progress slower. The horses were steaming. 
The minister himself was white with snow and 
frost. The wind was beating on his face and 
his nose would freeze in spite of him. 

‘He reached the schoolbouse half an hour 
late. He could see no smoke issuing from the 
chimney, but he told himself it must be because 
the air was thick with snow. He drew up at 
the door and jumped out to see if some of the 
young men would not put away his horses. 
He was a little surprised that none of them had 
appeared to do this already, for they were all 
so good to him. But he explained it to his 


own satisfaction by saying that they had 


not heard his bells, which were much clogged 
by the snow. Hetried the door quickly. It 
was locked. 

None of them had thought it worth while to 
brave the storm for a mile or two to hear 
the Gospel. For the first time his face har- 
dened. One-.of his families lived less than a 
quarter of a mile from the school and the trail 
10 his next appointment led past the door. 
Would he goin as usual and have his dinner 
and feed his horses? No, they had ignored 
him; he would do the same to them. The 
ponies, according to habit, turned to the stable. 
He jerked them roughly away. Then his face 
flushed. He was his Master’s servant. Was 
this the way his Master dealt with people ? 

He soon had the horses unhitched and in 
the stable. Then, with a feeling of shame still 
in his heart, he turned to the house. .He knew 
the people well and walked in as was his habit, 
without knocking. 

A woman came rushing towards him and on 
her face was a look of astonishment, mingled 
with triumph. 

‘There now, Tom, I just. told you so. I 
said that no storm would keep Mr. Thomp- 


son.’ The triumph was there because her 


minister had beaten the storm. They had 
tried to persuade her to stay at home, but failed 
until her husband put down his foot, and for 
the sake of domestic peace she had yielded. 

All the while she was certain the minister 
would come. She always boasted to those of 
the other denominations in the neighbourhood 
that Mr. Thompson had never missed a ser- 
vice. Her husband came forward and took the 
muinister’s coat, while one of the young men 


- hastened out to care for the horses. 


When he felt the heat of the stove falling on 
him and heard the wind roaring outside he 
told himself that he really could not blame the 
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people very much for not going to church on 
such a day. 


* * * * * 


Fifteen miles away there was a little frame 
shanty set unprotected on the bleak prairie 
that seemed to be threatened with complete 
burial in the snow. As the evening drew near 
the door opened every half-hour and a woman 
peered into the storm. Once, when she had 
stood longer than usual at the open door, she 
turned back into the house and said to her 
husband who sat looking moodily-into’ the 
open stove: 

‘Do you think he will come?’ 
was strained and her face anxious. 
he will come.” 

‘Taint likely, ’tain’t fit to go out, there 
won’t be no one at church if he does come,”’ 
he replied; but in less than half an hour he 
too went to the door to see if any one were 
coming through the storm. 

A curtain served as a door between the only 
two rooms in the house, and, as she drew it 
aside, a thin, weak voice from behind it said : 


Her voice 
‘Surely 


‘“‘Isshe here yet? I heard the door open.” 

‘‘ No, darling, he’s not here yet. And per- 
haps it’s so stormy he won’t be able to come.” 
She sat on the edge of a’ bed on which the 
wasted form of a young boy lay. The eyes 
were sunken and a bright flush shone on each 
cheek. He might be ten, but it was evident. 
that the short span of his life had almost 
passed. He lay perfectly still, too weak to 
move anything except his lips, and when he 
did speak his words could scarcely be caught. 

As his mother took her seat on the edge of 
the bed she placed one hand on the hot fore- 
head and looked with a sorrow that no words 
can express into the thin little face of her boy. 
Her eyes were dry. The pain at her heart 
was too great for tears. The boy was all that 
had been given her, and she knew thaé soon 
He that gave would take away. / 

An hour passed by. Then the door opened 
and they heard the first words of a cheery 
voice they had learned to know so well, 

‘“¢ How’s Jimmie to-day ?” it said. 

The woman went quietly out. 
Thompson, I’m so glad to see you. Jimmie’s 
been looking for you all day.’ Then she 
added in a whisper, “ He’s not so well to- 
day.’/ 

When the curtain was drawn aside again the 
flush on the boy’s face deepened and a faint 
smile came to his lips. The minister went to 
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the bedside and himself sat on the edge of it. 
He took the boy’s wasted hand in his. 

“ Well, my boy,” he said, “How are you 
to-day?’ His people were accustomed to say 
that there was something about his voice that 
would itself make a sick person well. 

The boy made no reply, but his hand 
tightened on the minister’s. Then his eyes 
closed and the flush in his cheeks faded some- 
what. Heseemed to beasleep. Some minutes 
later the eyes opened again and in a voice that 
was stronger he said : 

<* Will Jesus come for me ?”’ 

It was not a new subject of conversation be- 
tween them. Tbe mother turned her head 
away. The scalding tears that would not flow 
before ran down her cheeks and she could feel 
them drop hot on her hand. 
| *‘Listen, laddie,”’ the minister said. ‘‘‘In 
my Father’s: house are many mansions.’ Do 
you know what that means, Jimmie? In my 
Father’s house are many rooms. ‘I go to pre- 
“pare a place for you.’ Jimmie, do you know 
what my mother always used to do when I 
-went home, before God took her? She always 
prepared the old room I used to sleep in when 
Iwasaboy. She always fixed it up just th® 
‘same as she used to when I was there all the 
time. Then she would meet me at the door 
and take me on up to it.’’ 

A faint smile came for amoment to the boy’s 
lips. ‘‘I go to prepare a place for you,” the 
minister repeated. He said the words three 
times and the boy’s hand tightened again. 
«That where I am, there ye may be also.”’ 

Still holding the little hand he slid to his 
knees beside the bed. The mother knelt at 
the opposite side. 

*‘Our Father,” he prayed, ‘we thank 
Thee for the knowledge of Thy house, in which 
there are so many rooms. We thank Thee 
that Thy dear Son has gone before to prepare 
one for us, and we pray ‘Thee to prepare each 
of us for his room. We ask Thee to show 
Jimmie that Thou wilt come for him when the 
room isready. He is afraid to go alone. Hold 
Thou his hand so that he will not be afraid. 
When Thou hast a room ready for all of us, 
come and receive us unto Thyself, that where 
Thou art we may be also.” 

The voice was steady and strong. It was 
that of one who knew whereof he spoke. The 
woman rose sobbing and kissed the parched 
lips. There was no response. Jimmie had 
gone to his room. 

‘‘The Lord gave,’’ said the minister, with 
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his hand on the woman’s shoulder, ‘‘and the 
Lord hath taken away.” 

A half-dozen young men watched for the | 
minister at the schoolhouse where the after- 
noon service was held,for half an hour after 
the time appointed, and then they went away 
saying the weather had beaten the minister for 
the first time. One of them said ‘‘ He didn't 
blame him, for he’d’a been a fool to come out 
on such a day.’’ 

A fresh team took the minister of Prairie- 
view back to the manse. His wife, watching 
for him, again opened the door as soon as he 
reached it. The blinds were drawn and the 
lamp was burning as brightly as she knew how 
to make it. The fire in the stove was blazing. 
The table, drawn close to it, was laden witha 
steaming, savory supper. 

“Oh, here’s papa,” cried 
running to meet him. 

“Oh, papa, you’s just like a big snow man,”’ 
said his little son. 

His wife said little. Shesaw in his face what 
she had sometimes seen at the communion ser- 
vice, and she knew he would tell her all about 
it after a while.—The Westminster. 


his daughter, 


HOW TO GROW THANKFUL. 


The only way to get thanksgivings into its 
true place in our lives is to have it become a 
habit. A habit is a well-worn path. There 
was a first step over the course, breaking the 
way. Then asecond person, finding the prints 
of feet, walked in them. A third followed, 
then a fourth, until at length there was a 
beaten path, and now thousands go upon it. 
One who has been lacking in gratitude gets a 
new impulse, and one day is really grateful for 
a few moments. The impulse continues, and 
again he Jets his life flow toward gratitude. 
Persisting in the disposition, his heart returns 
again and again to its gladness, until by and 
by it has been lured altogether away from the 
old beaten paths of discontent, discourage- 
ment and unhappiness,and runs always in the 
ways of gladness.—J. R. Miller. 


Heaven often seems distant and unknown, 
but if He who made the road thither is our 
Guide we need not fear to lose the way. We 
do not want tosee far ahead—only far enough 
to discern Him and trace His footsteps. They 
who follow Christ, even through darknegs, will . 
surely reach the Father.—Van Dyke. 

e 


World-Wide Work. 


GROWTH OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


1800—The foreign missionary societies num- 
bered seven. 
1900—They number over five hundred. 


1800—The income of seven societies amount- 
ed to about fiftv thousand dollars. 

1900—The income is over fifteen million 
dollars. 


1800—The number of native communicants 
enrolled in Protestant mission churches was 
seven thousand. 

1900—There are now one million five hun- 
dred thousand native communicants. 


1800—The adherents of Protestant churches 
in heathen lands were estimated at fifteen 
thousand. 

1900—They number three million five hun- 
dred thousand. 


1800—Not one unmarried woman missionary 
in all heathen lands. 

1900—There are at least two thousand five 
hundred and seventy-five. 


-1800—Medical missions were unknown. 

1900—There are now more than five hundred 
medical missionaries, one-fourth of this num- 
ber being women. 


1800—There were no 
Christian physicians. : 

1900—There are now over two hundred 
thousand patients under treatment in hospitals 
and dispensaries, established by foreign mis- 
sionary societies. 


1800—Only one-fifth of the human family 
had the Bible in languages they could read. 

1900—Nine-tenths of the people of the world 
have the Word of God in languages and 
dialects known to them.— Missionary LHelper. 


patients treated by 


MISSIONARY CONFERENCES. 


Three Conferences under the auspices of the 
Young People’s Missionary Movement are to 
be held this summer :—The Western Confer- 
ence at Winona Lake, Indiana, 16 26 June; 
The Southern Conference at Lookout Moun- 
tain, Tennessee, 1-10 July; and the Northern 
Conference at Silver Bay, Ont., Lake George, 
N.Y., 22-31 July. 

The purpose of these conferences js to afford 
a practical training school for missionary 
workers in Sunday Schools and Young People’s 
Societies and to combine with such training 
the facilities for rest and recreation that most 
Christian workers are obliged to seek in con- 
nection with their brief summer vacations. 

Reduced railroad rates and a combination of 
other favourable conditions make it possible 
to offer the benefits of these Conferences at a 


low rate to representatives of Sunday Schools 
and Young People’s Societies. 

Additional information concerning these 
Conferences may be had by addressing The 
Young People’s Missionary Movement, 156 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 


BRITAIN AND CHRISTIANITY. 


The mightiest masses of population under 
one sceptre are exhibited by the British and 
the Chinese Empires, the former with 389,000, - 
000, the latter with 407,000,000 people. But 
what contrasts! China, whose vast majority 
is devoted to a dry moralistic Confucianism or 
a quietistic Buddhism, is religiously less di- 
vided than Western peoples, and maintains a 
primeval culture in rigorous local seclusion. 
She has rounded her territory into a compact 
mass, and thus contains within herself a migh- 
ty form of resistance. Yet, lacking initiative, 
she has been politically thrown into the back- 
ground by the more active powers of Europe, 
and is even menaced in her original innermost 
sphere of life and influence. 

On the other hand, in England, a European, 
predominantly Germanic and Protestant peo- 
ple, now 40,000,000 strong, has reached out 
boldly over the seas, and has seated itself on 
every coast; she has founded great colonies 
and has subjugated ancient realms; she has 
thus become literally an ecumenical empire, 
which, in fact, spans the whole world, and 
unites in itself all the religions, races and civili- 
zations of the world. In the fact that the 
Christian seventh of the population of the 
empire controls a wide-stretching realm includ- 
ing 330,000,000 heathen and Mohammedans, 
England affords the overwhelming demonstra- 
tion of the religious and moral superiority of 
Christianity.— Allgemeine Mi. sions Zeitschrift. 


THAT R. ©. UNIVERSITY IN IRELAND. 


An exchange has the following :—‘‘ The 
Roman Catholics of Ireland are persistent in 
their demands for a Roman Catholic Univer- 
sity, to be paid for by the British taxpayer at. 
a minimum cost of $500,000 for building, and 
an annual grant of $200,000. And a govern- 
ment sufficiently weak-kneed to yield to the 
demand is quite within the possibilities unless 
Nonconformists are alert and vigorous to resist 
this utterly unfair demand.” 

According to that eminent Roman Catholic 
writer, Michael F. J. McCarthy, it is not the 
Roman Catholic people that are persistent in 
the above demands, but the hierarchy, who are 
Seeking it as one more means of increasing 
their power in Ireland and over the Trish 
people. 
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A CONVERTED PRIESTS CONFESSION 
| OF FAITH.* 


It is my fixed resolve to forsake error for 
truth, the false road for that which leads to 
salyation. 1b is on this account, sirs, that I, a 
Catholic priest, declare myself an evangelical 
Christian ; that is to say, [leave the Church of 
Rome to embrace the religion of Christ. I turn 
my back on the worship of the creature to re- 
turn to that of the Creator; divorced from 
what I have been, I take the gentle yoke ot 
Christ, my Master. 

I, once a Catholic priest, declare myself a 
Protestant. 

I was born in 1874 in Coppito, a little village 
in Aquila, and when still a tiny child I was 
placed under the care of the parish priest. 
This was the first mistake made by my parents. 
A son of Italy placed under the guidance and 
teaching of the sworn enemy of Italy—a priest ! 

And what fruit could come of it? Fruit ofa 
certain sort speedily appeared, for I was at once 
trained in the service of the Church; then, 
later, shut up in the seminary of Aquila, to 
come forth from it, after eight years had gone 
by, a priest ! 

This second mistake was a worse one than 
the first. The child who, under the loving 
care of father and mother, ought to receive the 
foundation of all education, whether physical, 
intellectual, moral or religious, in order, in 
course of time, to benefit his country, his 
family and society—this child is instead taken 
away from his home by the Romish Church 
and educated in a seminary where he becomes 
a priest and churchman, fit for nothing besides 
the maintenance of the Papacy and its worldly 
interests. 

And that this is the case bears witness clearly 
the discipline in the seminaries, the limited 
studies and reading, the services disfigured by 
hypocrisy, the evcouragement of the boys to 
act as spies on each other, and, at length, the 
abyss that yawns between the young priests 
and the laity. 

Oh, fathers and mothers, whose beautiful 
dream it is to shut up your sons in some semin- 
ary and think thus to reach the height of 
happiness, when that son is bound to the 
priesthood by inhuman and irrational vows, 
how great is the disenchantment ! 

Of a timid nature and inclined to solitude, I 
readily fellin with the rules of the seminary 
x [* Translation cf part of the address given at a public 


meetir g last autumn by Signor BG, Cozza, who is now in 
the Refuge for ex-Priests in Rome,— The Mission World,] 
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and submitted gladly to its discipline, and this 


proved of great use for my career, as different 
employments were confided to me, and there 
was no difficulty in my receiving the pro- 
minor orders and the so-called sub-diaconate, 

The sub-diaconate is one of the many cere- 
monies which precede the priesthood, and it 
seals the c.libacy of the priests. Thus, whereas 
St. Paul teaches us that marriage is honourable 
in all (Heb. 13: 4), the popes say it ig re- 
prehensible in priests... And whereas the same 
Apostle exhorts the churches that their bishops 
and elders should be the husbands of one wife, 
governing their families well and keeping their 
children in subjection, that they may know 
how to take care of the Church of God, all 
these unfortunate young men, after having 
been shut up in a seminary, where they have 
imbibed prejudice and superstition, ignorant of 
the world and its attractions, wholly inex- 
perienced, have to take a vow of which they 
can understand neither its -lmportance nor its 
consequences. : 

And what can be said of such an institution 
as this and of the excellence of the fruit it 
bears in virtue and holy living! Let history 
and the chronicles of the law courts give the 
ansiver. Violence, infanticide, adultery, in- 
cest, prove the efficacy of the celibacy of the 
priests. 

When a young man has thus assumed the 
dignity of celibacy he is inscribed amongst the 
devoced allegiants of the Pope. He says good- 
bye then to all books, takes his fling for a 
while and a year later he is to be seen at the 
altar saying Mags. 

Saying Mass! This is the culminating ideal, 
and then his daily bread is secure for the re- 
mainder of his life. Yes; the Mass is every- 
thing—the  priest’s inexhaustible treasure. 
Take away the Mass and the fallibility of the 
priest is declared. Take away the Mass and 
the traffic in indulgences ceases. Take away 
the Mass and the gold-mine of purgatory be- 
comes barren. ‘lake away the Mass and the 
sale of cassocks and habits and all the rest of it 
comes to an end. 

But, as an institution, what is the Mass and 
what does the priest represent? Whilst in the 
Church of Rome the priest offers Jesus Christ 
in sacrifice to God, in reality the Mass is an 
imposture, an insult to the Gospel. St. Paul 
tells us that Jesus Christ, by His sacrifice, is 
the great High Priest, and His Priesthood is 
one and eternal, and does not pass to another ; 
and the sacrifice of Jesus Christ on Calvary 
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cannot again take place. for by One Sacrifice 
there is perpetual cleansing for those who are 
sanctified. 

If it were true that in the host Jesus Christ 
is personally present, how could He say to His 
disciples, ‘Ye have the poor always with you, 
but Me ye have not always?” 

And if St. Peter had believed that the bread 
in the Lord’s Supper was changed in sub- 
stance, how could he say of Jesus Christ, 
“Whom the heavens have received until the 
time of the restoration of all things?” 

Then, too, if Jesus Christ had meant to. in- 
stitute this Sacrament, the Holy Scriptures 
would certainly mention it. Instead of this, 
according to certain doctors of the Roman 
Church—Cardinal D’Alby, Bishop Fisher and 
Cardinals Getano and Bellarmine—there js 
nothing in the Bible that proves the doctrine 
of the Mass. 

Further than this, other theologians, such as 
Alfonso di Castro, the Jesuit Father Maldonat, 
Gregory di Valenza, Scot, Suares, Durando, 
Tonstal and Hrasmus, are of the opinion that 
the early Fathers did not believe in the doc- 
trine of the Mass and that it was only one 
thousand years after the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ that it became an article of faith. Jn 
fact, St. Augustine wrote to Adimanto: ‘The 
Lord had no difficulty in saying ‘this is My 


Body’ when only present symbolically.” 


And St. Ambrose expresses himself thus: 
“The sacrifice of Gideon teaches us that all 
sacrifices would one day cease, since the 
sacrifice of Jesus Christ crucified suffices for 
the expiation of our sins, and renders those 
spiritual sacrifices of their hearts acceptable to 
God which are offered by believers throughout 
the centuries.” 

Reason tells us clearly that the thing sacri- 
ficed is always less than the sacrificer, whereas, 
if one admits the sacrifice of the Mass, Jesus 
Christ is made inferior to the priest, which is 
absurd. Therefore, if we would not deny the 
divinity of Jesus Christ we must admit that 
the Mass is a great imposture. 

And now to return to ny own story. I had 
not long to wait for my call to the priesthood. 
At Christmas, 1897, amidst the rejoicings of 
my family and to the satisfaction of my super- 
jors, I was made a priest. My presence in the 
seminary being now useless, I was sent, as 
parish priest, to the Church of St. Michael the 
Archangel in Cantalice, where I also helped 
the priest of the Church of the Madonna of 
Graces, and had various other religious offices. 
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Here it was that I was converted. Certain 
doubts which had come into my mind in study- 
ing theology, and which I had repressed in 
order not to compromise my future, again took 
possession of me. Other doubts followed on 
these, and then more and more, until at last I 
doubted my own salvation. In vain I com 
bated them and cast them away as temptations 
of the devil; they only returned with greater 
force to destroy my peace. 

Hoping to arrive at the truth by reading 
books, I found that instead of curing me of my 
doubts, they only increased them. In books I 
read of the butcheries of the Inquisition and 
the bloodshed by Popes and Cardinals, of the 
cruelties committed by the priests and of the 
scandalous acts of monks and friars. In books 
L learnt the monstrosities of Catholic doctrines 
invented by Popes and Cardinals to sustain 
the crumbling domination of the clergy. 

Then I said to myself, ‘* Can this be the re- 
ligion of love, the religion of Christ, who wills 
that human beings should be free, who died for- 
giving Hisenemies? Is what Iam teaching the 
people and children in very truth Christian doc- 
trine? Is it right to swing censers in front of 
images and statues made of wood and plaster? 
Can my works ever merit eternal life com- 
pared with the infinite merits of my Redeemer, 
Chirist ?”’ 

Oh, how I shuddered with horror and shame 
each time that I had to propound the precepts 
of the Confessional to unmarried women! 
Oh, what bitter remorse has the Confessional 
caused me! When I had to put certain ques- 
tions to innocent children and listen to their 
replies, how ashamed I felt of myself! Hew I 
pitied those poor children! Confessional ! 
Satanic invention! Thou that hast been the 
cause of perdition and scandals, thou that hast 
dethroned kings and monarchs, be thou -ac- 
cursed! Would to God that I could snatch 
from the hands of the presumptuous priest 
that which he has wrested from the Lamb of 
God, ‘‘ who taketh away the sin of the world’ ! 

It is not merely I, or Protestants, who affirm 
that the forgiveness of sins is an attribute be- 
longing to God alone. The Holy Scriptures 
affirm it, as well as the saints and doctors of 
the Church. 

St. Augustine affirms it, who thus writes: 
“I will confess my sins to God and He will] 
forgive all the iniquity of my heart. Why 
should men.listen to my confessions as if they 
could pardon me ?”’ 

St. John Chrysostom affirms it when he Says * 
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* Confess your sins every day in your prayers. 
Who can hinder our doing this? I do not ask 
you to confess your sins to a fellow sinner, who 
might despise you if you told him your fail- 
ings, but to confess them to God, who can for- 
give them.” 

St. Basil affirms it. “I have no need to 
make myself a spectacle before the world by 
verbal confessions, but to shut my eyes and to 
make my confession in the secret of my heart: 
Before Thee alone, O my God, I pour out my 
sighs. Thou alone art witness to them.” 

It is affirmed by the ancient writings of St. 
Paul the Hermit, of St. Cyprian, St. Gregory 
of Neo-Cesarea, of St. Basil (Bishop), of St. 
Ambrose, St. Martin of Tours, and St. John 
Chrysostom, in which, though their actions 
are minutely recounted, there is not a word 
said of auricular confession. 

It is affirmed by St. Paul, St. Peter, St. 
John and St. Jude in all their epistles, who, 
whilst speaking of the duties incumbent on the 
disciples of Jesus Christ, are silent as to auri- 
cular confession, proclaiming Him alone as the 
One to whom the sinner should turn. 

Let me conclude with the words of Erasinus: 
** Auricular confession has only tradition as its 
origin. Our theologians have certainly not 
paid too much attention to ancient writings 
on this matter, and are evidently misled.” In- 
deed, it is a well-known fact that auricular con- 
fession did not become a prescribed article of 
faith until the year 1215 under Innocent III. 

To renew my own story, my days went by, 
whilst I was a prey to innumerable torturing 
doubts that would have ended fatally for my 
moral welfare had not Jesus Christ come to 
my help. . 

In April of last year I went to Aquila on 
ministerial matters, and one evening, agitated 
and unhappy, I found myself by accident at-the 
door of an evangelical church. A mysterious, 
irresistible force drew me within its walls, and, 
almost without knowing it, I found myself 
leaning against a pillar, and listening to the 
powerful words of Rey. Vincenzo Carezza, the 
pastor of the church, who was speaking that 
evening on the Son of God crucified for the sins 
of the world. 

I could not describe what took place, but 
that evening peace and hope took’ possession of 
me, that very peace of soul which I had go 
ardently desired. Oh, the power of the grace 
of Jesus Christ! Long years passed in the 
seminary under priestly teaching, continuous 
intercourse with ecclesiastics, sermons, con- 
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fessions—none of these things had given me 
peace. 

But when for the first time I heard that. 
Jesus Christ had died for sinners, and that by 
His One Sacrifice all was finished, and that 
man had nothing to do bunt to accept the 
Divine plan of salvation, and to do those works 
which are the outcome of faith in Jesus Christ, 
in a moment my mind was illuminated, my 
heart was regenerated, and joy unspeakable 
filled my soul. 

From that evening I was an evangelical 
Christian, and cordial and brotherly relations 
existed between the pastor and myself. I 
visited him often, always receiving words of 
affection and comfort and eternal life. Many 
other times I was present at the Sunday ser- 
vices waiting the happy hour when I could 
make a public profession of my faith. 

And this time has now come, this precious, 
this blessed moment of my life! Now I can 
bid a last farewell to the Church of Rome and its 
priesthood. 

Was Leo XIII. infaliible who protected the 
Order of the Jesuits by his influence and 
power, those Jesuits who were abolished by 
that other infallible Pope Clement XIV., 
for the pestilential poison they had diffused 
through the world, and were called by St. 
Hildegard “ doctors of sin and disorder, fathers 
of corruption, and children of iniquity ? ” 

Young men, read the Bible every day of 
your lives, and in it you will learn your duty 
towards God, towards your parents, towards 
your neighbour, and towards your country? 

Parents, remember that by teaching thein 
the truths contained in the Bible you can have 
your minds at rest as to your children’s future. 

O Italians, my fellow countrymen, awake 
from thissleep of death, break the fetters with 
which the Church of Rome has bound you, 
enlist under the banner of Christ’s Cross, tak- 
ing the work of God as the food for your 
souls ! 

And forall the priests the wide world over, I 
pray that God may send His light to them, 
turning them from error tothe Truth, which 
is in Christ Jesus, the Saviour of the World. O 
God of love and of forgiveness, lear my 
prayers, and grant that these priests of the 
Church of Rome, once my friends and com. 
panions in seminary and college, may be 
gathered under the Divine. Wings, to live for 
Jesus and in Jesus, our Master and the Bishop 
of oursouls, to whom be honour and glory for 
ever and ever. Amen. 
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SAVONAROLA. 


Four hundred years ago, on May 23, 1498, 
occurred the martyrdom of one of the noblest 
figures in history, the great Italian reformer, 
Fra Girolamo Sayonarola. In the city of Flor- 
ence, where the tragic event took place, the 
sad anniversary was fittingly commemorated 
in 1898, and just tributes were paid to his 
memory. 

Born in Ferrara, in 1452, Savonarola lived in 
times that were excessively wicked. Not only 
was Italy at the mercy of cruel tyrants, who 
despised virtue and exalted vice, but the cor- 
ruption of the church at Rome was at its 
height. 

This evil so depressed young Girolamo that, 
though destined by his parents for the study 
of medicine, he decided to become a monk. 
Unable to endure the grief of parting with his 
loved ones, he left home on April 24, 1475, 
while the family were absent and entered the 
convent of St. Dominico, at Bologna. Very 
touching in its tenderness was the letter he 
left explaining the cause of his departure. 

At Bologna, Savonarola remained for seven 
years, instructing converts and wearing himself 
to a shadow by his strict observance of fasts 
and devotions. In 1482, at the age of thirty 
years, he entered the famous convent of St. 
Mark, at Florence, the walls of which were 
already decorated by the exquisite frescoes of 
the artist monk, Fra Angelico. 

His first attempt at preaching in Florence 
was such a failure that his audience gradually 
left him, and at the close of the sermon but 
twenty-five poor people remained in_ the 
chapel. He himself says: ‘‘I had neither 
lungs, nor voice, nor style. My preaching dis- 
gusted everyone.” 

Gradually, however, a change was wrought. 
His love for the beautiful city of his adoption 
became intense and passionate. Believing that 
-the wrath of God would speedily be poured 
out upon her unless she repented of her wicked- 
ness, he was filled with an intense desire to 
deliver her from her tyranny and sin. A deep 
study of the Scriptures, especially of the book 
of The Revelation, added to his power. 

During the summer of 1490 he delivered dis- 
courses of great power to his novices in the 
convent cloister. Being urged to preach in 
the convent cbapel, where others might hear 
him, he reluctantly consented, and, on August 
1, 1490, delivered what he himself has called a 
‘¢terrible sermon,’’ denouncing sin and calling 
the city to repentance. 

From that day his success was assured. By 
Lent, 1491, the crowds had become too great 
for St. Mark’s and he was obliged to go to the 
cathedral itself, where tiers of temporary seats 
were erected to accommodate the people. 

Soon after the death of Lorenzo de Medici 
while’ his son Pietro was endeavouring to 
govern Florence with his weak despotism, 
Italy was invaded by Charles the Eighth of 
France. 

Believing that the doom prophesied by 
Savonarola was about to overtake her, Florence 
was terrified. Pietro went forth to meet the 
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French king and surrendered the city to him. 
Infuriated and dismayed by his treachery and 
cowardice, the Florentines turned, with one 
accord, to the only man in whom they had 
confidence. 

Assembling them in the cathedral, Savonarola 
urged them to repent of their sins and submit 
to the will of God, who, in His mercy, might 
yet deliver them from the power of the in- 
vader. Listening to his wise counsels, they 
were calmed and pacified, and the strife and 
bloodshed that had seemed imminent were 
avoided. 

Through his intervention, Charles of Anjou, 
though he entered Florence, as he had threat- 
ened, left her again in peace. 

All eyes were now turned to the deliverer. 
The Medici were deposed and Savonarola 
became the lawgiver of the city. Under his 
direction a constitution was drawn up, the 
people electing the magistrates and approving 
the laws. The new government was a Re- 
public, the real head of which was the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Savonarola was his prophet, 
declaring from the pulpit the will of the 
Sovereign. 

Urging upon the people the strictest moral- 
ity, Savonarola induced them to lay aside gay 
and extravagant clothing, to’sing psalms and 
hymns in the place of immoral songs, and to 
restore whatever had been taken by fraud or 
violence. 

Liberty and righteousness reigned in place 
of tyranny and vice. But, alas! the time had 
not yet come for the Lord Jesus to reign over 
an earthly kingdom. Many of the nobles 
craved the power they would not have under 
thé Republic, and Pope Alexander the Sixth, 
that monster of iniquity, who loved vice and 
hated freedom, angered by Savonarola’s denun- 
ciation of his sins,combined with them in their 
determination to rid Florence of the trouble- 
some reformer. 

Savonarola was invited to Rome, but refused 
to go. Immediately came an order suspending | 
him from preaching, which was followed in 
June, 1497, by asentence of excommunication, 
which Savonarola obeyed for six months. 
Though denouncing the sins of the Pope, he 
declared himself a loyal Catholic, ready to. 
obey the Church, provided she demanded 
nothing contrary to the will of God. 

Matters were speedily brought to a crisis by 
a challenge from his enemies to prove the 
truth of his teachings in the famous ‘‘ Ordeal 
by Fire.’”? This Savonarola refused to do, but 
Fra Domenico, his staunch supporter, accepted 
it for him. 

On the appointed day immense crowds 
gathered, and a double wall, forty yards long. 
with a narrow path between, was built up of 
inflammable materials. 

Fra Domenico was on hand ready for the 
ordeal, but his opponent failed to appear, 
Savonarola’s enemies skillfully made it appear 
that the cause of failure lay with him, rather 
than themselves, and the crowd, impatient 
and disappointed, became an infuriated mob, 
crying for the preacher’s blood. 

Next day it was decided to arrest him, and 


escape through a window. 
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an assault was made upon St. Mark’s. In the 
confusion, Savonarola’s friends carried him 
to the convent library, and urged him to 
Faltering for a mo- 
ment, he heard a cowardly monk say : “ The 
shepherd ought to lay down his life for the 
sheep.’’? Instantly his hesitation vanished, and 
he eave himself into the hands of his enemies. 

His two friends, Fra Domenico and Fra 
Silvestro, were arrested with him. During an 
imprisonment of forty days, they were sub- 
jected to brutal torture, and sentence of death 
was finally passed upon them. When, on the 
night of May twenty-second, it was read to 
them, Sayonarola listened quietly, making no 
comment, and at once resumed his devotions, 
which had been thus interrupted. 


Next morning the prisoners were Jed to a 


public square, where a platform had been 
erected. Onit was a huge cross, round which 
were piled the fagots’ by which their bodies 


were to be burned after they had been 
strangled. Being the Jast to die, it must have 


added to his torture to see his friends hung 
from the ends of the cross. His last words, as 
he was suspended between them, were. ‘* The 
Lord has suffered as much for me.’’ At ten 
o’clock on the morning of May twenty-third, 
he joined the army of martyrs inthe church 
triumphant. 

Great had been his work. Dying ‘‘a martyr 
for righteousness, justice, purity and liberty,’’ 
his influence has been felt by the great men of 
all ages. Though fora time his followers were 
persecuted, aiid his verv name despised, I lo- 
rence soon awoke to a bitter sense of her gross 
ingratitude, and revered his memory asa saint, 
while the whole world has learned rightly to 
estimate this man as the bravest reformer of 
his day.—Exchange. 


AM I CHRISTIAN OR NOT? 


_ Dr. De Forest, of Sendai, Japan, reports the 
following conversation recently had with an 
educated Japanese : 

IT am a graduate of a Government College 
and studied two years in the Tokio University. 
IT am now in business a hundred miles from 
here. I never heard a Christian sermon nor 
met a pastor nor missionary until to-day. 

This summer my attention was called to an 
English New Testament which I read through 
with a great wonder. 

I was in trouble and this Book seemed to 
promise divine aid if I would only pray to 
God for help. I began to pray and He heard 
my prayer. 

Then I began to read the book through 
again. The miracles did not trouble me in the 
least, but my sins, for the first time, did. It 
was so terrible to see what I was that I con- 
templated suicide (how universal that is in 
Japan) to get rid of my despair. 

But the Book seemed to teach that my life 
was not my own and I had to abandon suicide. 

Then I found that God forgives sin, and I 
prayed for that. As I reviewed my past life it 
seemed that there was not a sin known on 
earth that J had not committed. 
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Tn addition to my dissolute life, it came cver 


me that stoning the windows of Christian . 
churches in Tokio, which I used to do in fun, 


was a sin. Anyway, I saw no hope but in 
God’s forgiveness, to whom I prayed and who 
has gloriously answered my prayers. 

It was so great and blessed a thing that I 
could not keep still, but practiced one day on 
my jinrikisha man to see if he could not under- 
stand about God. And he got so interested 
that he came the next day to ask me to tell 
him more about*God. 

Shortly after this I read Fiske’s ‘‘Idea of 
God,’ and it shattered all iny faith—it wasa 
large way of looking at things. The God I 
had found was one who came very near to me 
and heard graciously my poor prayers. But 
Fiske’s God was so large, filling the universe, 
that I felt He could not care for me any more. 

However, I rethought it all through with my 
Testament, and then it dawned on me that 
evolution needn’t disturb my faith at all, and 
again I believed. 

Now I want to ask you a question: Amla 
Christian or not? You are the first Christian 
teacher I liave ever met, and I beg to know 
whether this new experience means that I am 
a Christian ?—‘* Ex.’’ 


WHAT THE BIBLE HAS DONE. 


Young man, young woman, cling to your 
mother’s Bible! Civilization is founded on it, 
and civilization has a sure foundation. 

The old Bible is sacred with many a pre- 
cious memory. Fathers have put it into the 
hands of their boys as they have sent them 
out into the storm of life, andit has led them 
through without shipwreck. 

Mothers have putitinto the hands of their 
daughters, and it has taught them how to live 
queenly lives and die in holy peace. 

~Men have read its pages when they were 
trembling on the brink of awful temptation, 
and it has girded their loins to heroic resist- 
ance, till they have preferred to die rather 
than to do wrong. 

Soldiers have put it into their knapsacks and 
gone out to battlefields and charged up hills 
slippery with blood, with larger courage be- 
cause of their Bible. 

And men in hospitals, groaning with pain, 
their life-blood dripping from their ghastly 
wounds, have held their mother’s Bible in 
their fainting grasp and kissed it with lips that 
were pallid with death, and gone out into the 


darkness with a smile because their mother’s 


Bible was near. 

O the Bible! the Bible! I want it in my 
hands as I face life’s hot temptations ; I want 
it in my heart as I face life’s awful sorrows; I 
want it in my life as I gird my Joins for 
strenuous responsibilities ; I want it under my 
pillow when my breath comes in gasps, and 
the death-dew is damp on my forehead ; and I 
want you to put it in my coffln, and read it 
over my grave, and write on my tomb its 
promise of life eternal.—Dr. F. O. Holman, 
in The Word and The Work. 
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‘spake with human tongue. 


- Pulpit and Pew. 


A COMMAND OF CHRIST. 
BY REV. T. STEWART, B.D., DARTMOUTH, N.S.* 


“All authority hath been given un‘o me in 
heay'n and on earth. Go ye, therefore, and 
maa awe of all the nations..° Matthew 

° 8- 9, 


The Speaker, the Occasion and the Character 
of these words, all claim attention for them. 

They were spoken by Jesus Christ Who, by 
universal testimony, was the wisest who ever 
The officers sent 
by His enemies to arrest Him said, ‘‘ Never 
man spake like this man 3’? and everybody 
capable of weighing words and appreciating 
wisdom acknowledges that those officers were 
right. However men differ in their views of 
Christ’s person, denying or declaring His 
divinity, all agree as to the beauty of His char- 
acter and the unapproached sublimity of His 
sayings. The evangelical believer has no 
monopoly of admiration nor even of reverence 
for Christ’s words. 

But, to us who believe with all our hearts in 
His divinity, His words come with authority 
altogether apart from their meaning. We are 
prepared beforehand to hear with reverence 
whatever He may say. 

And the force of His words is all the greater 
for us because of what He did. 

Nothing can give one a better claim to be 
heard than the fact that He has done or dared 
in our behalf. To be deaf to the voice of one 
who had risked anything for us, to hear Him 
with impatience or neglect His requests would 
be gross ingratitude. We profess to believe 
that Jesus not only dared but died for us, to 
rescue us from the worst of thraldoums and 
eternal doom. If we honestly mean what we 
say when we profess such belief and have the 
faintest understanding of what ‘‘ the redemption 
purchased by Jesus Christ’? means—we shall 
hear His words with all reverence and pay 
earnest heed to their meaning. If they were 
the mere unnouncement of obvious or well- 
known trath we should hear with attention. 
Yet the words claim attention because they. 
were spoken by Jesus Christ. 

But they deserve attention also because of 
the circumstances—the occasion—o! their utter- 
ance. It was after the Resurrection of our 


* Note,—The sermon, with its local references, was in- 
tended only for the congregation to whom it was ad- 
dressed, but local conditions of the kind referred to are 
universal, 


Lord. During the days between His resurrec- 
tion and ascension He was not with His dis- 
ciples as before. He came to them now and 
then. They did not have Him visibly in their 
company. He came to them while they sat in 
a room with the door shut. He waited for 
them on the shore at daybreak. He walked 
with two of them unrecognized until “ He wag 
known of them in the breaking of bread.” 
There was a new element in His intercourse 
with them after the resurrection, an awe they 
had not known before. It was after the re- 
surrection these words were spoken. This fact 
gives them added impottance. 

But, again, He was about to leave them, 
This was not indeed His last word. That was 
spoken at Bethany just before He ascended. 
But this was the giving of the great commis- 
sion—the final directions to those who were to 
continue His work. 

The occasion on which they were spoken 
gives the words added force. 

And the character sf the words calls for 
attention. Such words in any lips would be 
notable and should be studied. Butspoken by 
such a Person and in such circumstances they 
should be more in the mind of men than they 
are. How could any saying, even of His, be 
of more importance for those who call Him 
Lord? 

In these words of Christ, so important be- 
cause of the Speaker, the Occasion and the 
Character of them, there are two things out- 
standing : 

(1) The tremendous claim, 
(2) The clear command. 

(1) Of the claim we need not say much, for 
none of us dreams of denyingit. ‘ All authority 
hath been given unto me-in heaven and on 
earth.” . 

‘“ Wesee not yet all things subjected to Him,”’ 
as the writer to the Hebrews says. He has not 
yet taken to Himself His great power. But all 
authority is His. He has absolute right to 
command. He is Lord of Heaven and Earth 
neither angels nor men know any higher law 
than His wil!. There is no place for argument 
concerning this claim. He makes the claim. 

Many make no pretence to yield His claim. 
Others in words profess to yield it but in 
practice deny it. But there is no room for 
argument, He made the claim. You may 
accept it or reject it. . 

A vast host declare their acceptance of His 
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‘claim. They call Jesus Lord. Thev call them- 
selves His followers, His disciples. Ditfering 
widely and on many matters of belief, all 
Christians of every branch of the Church agree 
in this, they call Jesus ‘‘Lord.’”? They speak of 
Him as‘‘ The Master.” 

(2) The command. 

The proof of allegiance is Obedience. He 
Himself expressed this when He said, ‘‘ Why 
call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the things 
whieh I say ?”’ 

We ali allow Christ’s claim of entire and ab- 
solute authority, 7 ¢., we allow it by proies- 
sion. Weall do—not only those of us who have 
professed His name, but every one of us—we 
allow that Jesus Christ has all authority. 

Then, if so, He had a right to issue His 
commands, and He did. Here is one, a clear 
command, ‘‘Go ye and make disciples of all 
the nations.” ‘‘ Go ye, therefore.” Because all 
authority is His, therefore His disciples are to 
proclaim Him to all men, so that those who 
know not of Him may come also to acknowledge 
him. ‘‘Therefore” at once gives the reason 
and points to the encouragement. 

How then has this clear command, given 
with such reason and with such encouragement, 
been obeyed by those who have catled Aim 
who gave it “Lord” ? How far has this order 
issued 1900 years ago been carried out ? 

If we did not know it beyond dispute, we 
would not believe that two-thirds of the race 
have not yet heard His name. So little have 
the professed disciples of Chnst heeded His 
command, His clear command, uttered in cir- 
cumstances that should have given jt redoubled 
force and joined with assurance of all needed 
strength —that 1900 years afterward — only 
about one-third of the command has been 
fulfilled. 

What is the explanation ? 
tions might be given. 

The work is difficult. In many cases—in 
hundreds of cases—it has involved great hard- 
ship, much suffering, painful death. Even in 
recent years messengers of Christ to the heathen 
have suffered death at their hands, The Ins- 
tory of our own Church records more than one 
such, and many have endured hardship and 
loneliness that meant more real suffering than 
death itself. 

But such hardships have not been the hin- 
drance. There has never been a lack of volun- 
teers for the forlorn hopes. James D. Gordon did 
not need urging to step into the breach made 
by his brother’s murder, nor was H. A. Robert- 
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son slow to follow where the second Gordona 


fell. The Church Missionary Society has 
never lacked volunteers for the mission in 
Uganda where so many martyrs died in the 
early years. 

Moreover, it would be a very strange thing 
if hardship hindered missions when it has not 
hindered the explorer and trader. It is said 
that within a little over a year after the dis- 
covery of goid in the Klondike over one hun- 
dred thousand men started over the passes at 
certain risk and in many cases actual loss of 
life, 
lish helpers to accompany him on _ his last 
great African journey of exploration. He ad- 
vertised the fact, and within a few days over 
one thousand two hundred men responded, 
eager to face the deadly climate and other great 
perils involved in the expedition.’* Just now 
confirmation has come of the death in the 
frozen regions between Labrador and Hud- 
son’s Bay of an American editor who sought 
to explore that region, and every wild and un- 
healthy corner of the earth is the grave of men 
who sought simply to discover or to make gain 
or find sport. Men every day for sport or 
gain or fame undergo privations and dangers as 
great as those faced by any missionaries. There 
is not a corner of the earth to-day in which, if 
a mission were established, there would be 
lack of workers, so far as the will of the work- 
ers is concerned. 


The work is difficult even where the life of - 


the workers 1s not in danger. No wall is so 
jiard to break as the wall of bigotry and pre- 
judice, and many heathen people hold to their 
religion with a tenacity that night put us to 
shame. What could be more discouraging to 
ardent souls than the first seven years of 
Robert Morrison’s labours in China? Seven 
years without one convert ! % 

We have all heard, or heard of, the reports 
made by some travellers of the small results of 
missions, the slow progress, few converts and 
sO on. 

A little knowledge of the facts, however, 
shows at once that the progress has been the 
reverse of slow. Four years ago it was reported 
that there were 1,300,000 communicants in the 
native Christian churches, i.e., converts from 
heathenism. Let me try to picture that 
number. This church seats at the most five 
hundred. If twice each Sunday. tbis church 
were filled with a different congregation, 
every seat occupied morning and evening, it 
would take twenty-five years to accommodate 


“Stanley wanted twenty or thirty Eng- 
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the heathen converts to Christianity who are 
now on the communicant rolls of the native 
churches, and long before the twenty-five years 
were up, there would be millions of new con- 
verts waiting. 

The truth is that, considering the efforts put 
forth and the money expended, the progress of 
foreign missions has been amazing, rather it 
would be amazing except for the divine origin 
and spirit of the work. 

What then is the explanation of the terrible 
fact that the command of Christ, whom we call 
Lord and Master, is so far from being fully 
obeyed ? 

Dr. J. B. Angell, President of the University 
of Michigan, said at the Missionary Conference 
in New York four years ago that if the laymen 
of America would furnish the means, the 
colleges of America would double the number 
of missionaries on the foreign field within five 
years. ) 

John R. Mott, Secretary of the World’s 
Student Missionary Federation, says that if 
the members of Protestant churches in Great 
Britain and America would go out to the 
mission field in the same proportion as the 
Moravians do, there would be nearly 400,000 
foreign workers—‘“ vastly more than the 
number of missionaries necessary to evangelize 
the world in a generation.” 

To let every soul on earth hear the good 
news in this generation would take less than 
one fiftieth of the Christian young men and 
women who will go out from Christian colleges 
in the United States and Canada within this 
generation. 

But this number of missionaries would cost 
animmense sum. True, but “if the members 
of the Protestant churches in Great Britain 
and America gave’? in the same proportion as 
the Moravians give, ‘‘then missionary contri- 
butions would aggregate over $60,000,000—or a 
four-fold increase.”’ “If only one fourth of the 
Protestants of Europe and America gave but 
one cent a day toward the evangelization of 
the world,’—i. e., for the carrying out of 
Christ’s command—‘“ it would yield a fund of 
over $100,000,000’? instead of the less than 
$20,000,000 being given annually now. 

Do you begin to see the explanation of the 
strange fact? 

God’s spirit has not been idle. Nothing but 
His divine power and activity can explain the 
greatness of the result already from the small 
efforts men have made, The missionaries 
have not been slothful. Asa whole the foreign 
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missionaries are among the ablest minds and 
most active bodies the world contains. Their 
labours have not been fruitless. No home: 
congregation can show, year in and year out, 
the growth witnessed in the foreign fields. 

The simple and appalling truth is that 
Christ’s command is not obeyed because few 


who profess to follow him have ever honestly 
tried or cared to obey. 


The men and women obey who go out to the 
work. Some few have honestly tried to obey 
who remained at home, but it is the clearest, 
inmost evident and dreadful truth that very few 


of those who call Christ ‘* Master’? and eat and 
drink at His table have either tried or cared. 
to obey this command. 


There are not many professing Christians: 
who would say that they do not believe in 
foreign missions, though some have even in 
words thus proclaimed their own ignorance 
and impiety, but thousands practically prove: 
that they do not believe in foreign missions. 


So good an authority as Dr. Pentecost 
declares that there are “hundreds of congre- 
gations in America which year in and year out 
do nothing, give nothing, for foreign missions.” 


Come nearer home. Taking up the reports 
presented to the last Assembly, I find that the 
churches in Halifax City spent on themselves, 
for the keeping up of their own work, nearly 
$8 for every one dollar given for missions to: 
the heathen. The proportion varies from a 
little over $4 to $15. During the same year we 
spent more than $7 for the keeping of services 
here, for every $1 we gave for foreign missions. 


We have about 300 communicants within the: 
bounds of the congregation and our givings in 
1903 for foreign missions, exclusive of what came. 
from the W. F. M. S. and Mission Band and 
for F. M. debt, were only $288, less than 2 cents 
a week for each communicant, and much more 
than a fourth of the whole came from 4 houses,. 
which means that many members have missed 
the small share they might have had in secur- 
ing the accomplishment of Christ’s command. 


Tam not asking for money. But I do pray 
that we may all realize the unspeakable shame 
of the church which has been so long deaf to: 
her Lord’s command and the deep disgrace as 
well as impious mockery of calling Him Lord 
and not trying to do the thing that he says. 


I know well that some are able to give only 
a little. But I say with reverence the Lord 
needs that little just as much as He needs the. 
great gifts of those who can give largely. He: 
does not need either, but He asks for both. If 
we cannot go ourselves to the field, we need not 
therefore lose all share in the work. The: 
command was given to the disciples. Ii must 
be possible for every disciple to obey. Those: 
who cannot go can give to help in sending 
others, and those who have no money to give 
can pray. 

The essential thing is that every one who 
calls Christ ‘ Lord’’ should obey His command. 
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KEEPING LOVE IN THE HEART AMID 
ALL WRONG. 


Nothing is harder than to haye to endure 
wrong and ingratitude, to love and to have love 
unrequited. it is not easy to keep on loving 
when this is one’s experience. A writer tells a 
story of a ian who had given up his whole life 
to love. Then came a time when he knew 
that alt he cared for wag slipping away from 
him. At length, after ten years of loving and 
serving, a letter came which told him that all 
he had cherished so tenderly was lost, that the 
life of those years was utterly blotted out. 
Yet, though stunned by the blow, and left 
alone and desolate, he was not crushed, and 
svent out on his life-work in quietness and hope. 

When a friend asked him how he could take 
up a new life after such blighting disappoint- 
ment, he said: “It was because I have never 
lost Jove. Whatever liappened to me I went 
on loving ; whatever change:came in others I 
was always constant to love. When the crash 
threw down my palace, though I was miser- 
able, I] was not, embittered; though I was 
stripped of everything, my soul was still young ; 
love bad kept the spring of life flowing in my 
heart.”’ 

This isa secret which all of us should seek 
to learn. It is easy to let bitterness creep into 
the heart when one has to endure wrong day 
after dav, week after week, possibly year after 
There are women who know what this 


year. ( 
means. There are men, too, who mect this ex- 
perience. Too often the darkness creeps into 


their souls and puts ont the light of love. 


Nothing on earth is sadder than this, Itisa 
sort of death that is worse than dying. Whiat- 


ever wrongs or cruelties we have to endure we 
should always keep love in our hearts. We 
should never allow its lamps to be put out. 
We should keep on loving and thus be more 
than conquerors over all the hardness that be- 
sets us. Inall such experience love will save 
us, keep us alive—and nothing else will.—EZx. 


HEROES. 


The stuff of which missionaries are com- 
mnonly made is well illustrated by the follow- 
ing incident. 

Late last September Mr. Leishman, American 
Minister at Constantinople, sent a letter to the 
American Board calling attention to Mace- 
donian conditions, and suggesting that it would 
be wise for the missionaries to withdraw from 
that region until quiet was restored, because 
safety could not be assured to American citizens 
in that part of the country. A copy of this 
letter was sent to the missionaries at Monastir, 
and Rey. Lewis Bond, a missionary, replied as 
follows: 

While appreciating the interest thus mani- 
fested on our behalf, we sincerely hope the 
missionaries at this station may not be recalled 
simply because they are in danger. ‘* Absolute 
security,’’ for that matter, cannot be guaran- 
teed to anybody anywhere. We missionaries 
are fully persuaded that we are just now at the 
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post of duty, and therefore the safest place for 
-us—if safety be an important consideration— 
is this particular spot. 

It is possible, of course, that we may be 
massacred—very much against our personal 
desire—but we indulge a strong hope that for 
a while, at least, we may comfort and strength- 
en the hearts of many native friends who are 
In a measure depending on us. 

Besides, the two boarding-schools for girls 
which are reopened—one here and one in 
Kortcha—and the prospect of participating in 
relief work for more than 50,000 starving, 
naked, homeless refugees, forbids the thought 
of flight. We would rather perish in Mace 
donia, if it be the Lord’s will, than to prolong 
our. days outside somewhere and be ashamed 
of ourselves.—Missionary Review of the World. 


GETTING ALONG WITH OTHERS. 


Tiow to get along with people is a secret 
worth knowing. We must get along with 
them in someway. We cannot be independent 
while there are so many people in the world. 
We cannot do as we please. No man liveth to 
himself and no man dieth to himself, We 
cannot dispense with anybody. We can get 
along with everybody. 

To live and work, and worship with anybody 
where we are providentially placed is a fine 
art. It is rarely mastered, though it is within 
the reach ofall. The business and professional” 
man must have this secret or fail. Many have 
been set aside because they were censorious, 
thorny, crotchety, tactless, thoughtless, thank- 
Jess and selfish. “ He that will have friends 
must sbow himself friendly.”? This does not 
mean fawning flattery and cowardly compro- 
mise, but healthy, vigorous, manly friendship 
that rebukes when necessary, though always 
in love,and commends when praise is deserved 
and will prove helpful. 

“In the world, but not of it,” is not an 
arbitrary condition. MWe who shuns any of the 
legitimate relations of life robs himself of much 
helpfal discipline. He who weakens in any of 
these providential positions does so without 
necessity. Mastery is God’s ideal for everyone. 
‘«My grace is sufficient for thee,’’ is the heaven- 
ly guarantee of the Son of Man. 

Wives, husbands, children, parents, servants 
masters, neighbours, rich men, labouring men, 
pastors, deacons, and people of all classes and 
conditions, will find appropriate instruction in 
the Word of God for living with others. If 
these wise and holy precepts are followed, we 
shall live peaceably with all men so far as we 
are concerned, and thus be spared the friction 
and failure so apparent on every hand. (Con- 
secration to God, denial of self, love for man 
and a holy zeal in everything make a man a 
king among his fellows, a master of every 
situation, a servant to all men, a benediction 
to the world.—The Ohristian Intelligencer. 


There are sweet surprises awaiting many a 
humble soul fighting against great odds in the 
battle of a seemingly commonplace life. 


PULPIT PREPARATION, 


An old clergyman gives a list of very good 
sules for pulpit preparation, which may be of 
service to some of our younger brethren. 

l. Keep your mind filled with Bible truth. 
Live in the atmosphere of the Bible. Let this 
truth possess you as well as you possess it. 

2. Maintain a spirit of devotion. Live in 
the Spirit as well as in the Book. Truth be- 
comes vivid only under His influence. <A de- 
vout spiritis the best commentary—tfull of in- 
sight, sugyestion, imagination, illumination. 
‘*God hath revealed them unto us by His 
Spirit, for the things of God knoweth no man, 
but the Spirit of God.” 

3. Select your texts early and let your mind 

‘ become permeated with their truth. 

4, Select subjects from your current trains of 
thought. You can easily dip from a stream 
on which you are sailing. You can talk most 
freshly on a theme that at present occupies 
your attention and engages your interest. 
Your old sermons are cold and dead because 
they have floated away from the present cur- 
rent of thought in yourself and the audience. 

5. Fill your mind with the specific subjects 
of which you are to treat. Fill yourself full of 
the subject. <A full soul sets the whole mental 
and moral machinery in motion. It* oils the 
tongue, sharpens the. intellect and enkindles 
the passions, so that even dull men wax elo- 
quent, 

6. Put vourself in the best working order. 
“Keep the body in utmost vigour and elasticity 
by diet and outdoor. exercise. Keep the mind 
awake by study. Above all, keep the heart 
warm. The fire should never go out on your 
altar, but, as Sunday approaches, the embers 
should be stirred to a fresh glow. Rutherford 
used to pray all night before delivering his 
rapturous discourses, and Finney not seldom 
~spentall Saturday in fasting and prayer. Those 
who would bend the bow of Ulysses must first 
acquire his strength of arm by contact with a 
higher source of power.— Lx. 


SUCCESS IN SOUL WINNING. 


When men are successful in any line, others 
in the same line wish to know their methods. 
This is true of that specially difficult work of 
winning men and women to a better life. 
Rey. Mark A. Matthews became pastor in the 
first church of Seattle some three years ago, 
During the first two years he received 1,100 
members, of whom 800 were by profession 
and baptized 200 children. A gentleman wrote 
him asking as to his methods in reaching peo- 
ple and winning tliem to Christ. To this letter 
Dr. Matthews wrote a letter which is given in 
the Herald and Presbyter :— 

“You say you ask for these answers that 
others may be benefited.” 


‘*T use no extraordinary methods. I preach 
the Gospcl in the plainest and simplest man- 
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ner, and I work at the business of preaching 
the Gospel every day and every night in every 
week of every mouth in every year. I work 
about fifteen or sixteen hours each day.’ I 


never, if possible, let an opportunity slip to. 


speak to souls on the subject of salvation and 
church membership. I turn the street corners, 
street car platforms, receptions, socials, fune- 
rals, marriages, yea, every occasion, into an 
eee ety to preach, teach and gather mem- 
ers, j 


“[ prepare for the pulpit with the full ex- 
pectation of receiving souls at every service. I 
do not know, nor do I attempt to speak ac- 
curately, but probably I have not held five 
services of any character during the two years 
at which I did not receive members. I preach 
Christ and Him crucified, personal repentance, 
personal godliness and a high spiritual life. f 
present these fundamental themes in different 
forms over and over again.’ I never close rser- 
vice, either prayer-meeting, afternoon ‘lecture 
or Sabbath mornine or Sabbath eyening ser- 
mons without making a personal appeal for 
men to give their life to Christ and unite with 
the church, 

“In other wavs I work at the business of 
saving souls, and I work at it all the time. 
God, his word and His Son have the first place 
in my work and in all my services. I put all 
the emphasis that it is possible to put, and in- 
sist that it is absolutely essential to the success 


of the work to have the presence and the 


power of the Holy Spirit, and we have Him 
and His power. There is no method in me, 
per se, that would bring success. Ii the work 
has succeeded, all of the suecess has come from 
God and through His Son and the Holy Spirit.” 


THE BARKING DOG, 


A minister had occasion very frequently to: 
travel a certain road. 

At a house on that road lived a big bull-dog, 
which always came out and attacked him vici- 
ously.| The minister stood this for a good 
while, until, finally, as he drove past one 
winter day in alow sleigh, a means of correct- 
ing the dog by moral suasion occurred to him. 

He stopped his horse in the road before the 
house. The dog rushed out madly, barking 
and threatening to jump into the sleigh. The 
minister sat in his sleigh and paid no atten- 
tion. The dog retired, returned to the assault, 
retired, and a third time rushed out to the 
attack, but did not touch the man. Then he 
returned to the doorstep and lay down, appar- 
ently utterly crestfallen and disgusted with 
such aman; and,as he paid no further atten- 
tion, the minister drove off. 

After this the minister drove many times: 
past the house, but the dog paid no attention 
to him, and never seemed to see him at all. 
He was cured. 

From this we may learn a good lesson. In 
every community there are people just like 
that dog.—Ex. 
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JOHN GRANT’S SUBSCRIPTION. 


The room was narrow and stifling, and the 
rattle of passing wagons, the cries of street 
vendors and the noisy play of the children in 
the tenement made it difficult to hear or to 
speak. On the bed lay an old woman, her 
sunken cheeks and thin hands thrown into 
strong relief by the red and white patchwork 
quilt which covered her emaciated body. Her 
eyes were half closed and her breathing 
laboured, but, she was evidently conscious and 
listening with attention to the man who sat 
beside her, and whose strong young voice could 
be heard in spite of all the opposing clamours 
of the street. 

“ He that sitteth on the throne shall dwell 
among them. They shall hunger no more, 
neither thirst any more; neither shall the sun 
light on them nor any heat, For the Lamb 
which is in the midst of the throne shall feed 
them, and shall lead them unto living foun- 
tains of waters; and God shall wipe away all 
tears from{their eyes.” 

To the hearer the sweet words brought com- 
fort. 

<<7’m going—soon.’”’ Her eyes opened wide 
and fixed themselves on the young man’s face. 
‘““My boy’s there. He died—twenty years 
ago. But I dreamed of bim—last night—wait- 
ing forme. The Lord bless you, John Grant— 
for coming to ne—and reading God’s promises 
—to me. God bless you—all the days—of 
your life-I want you—I want—’’ but the 
feeble voice could no longer frame the words. 
She was hardly conscious, fast slipping down 
into the valley ‘of death, and the young man 
was relieved when a kindly Irish neighbour 
came bustling in. 

“ Arrah, she’s goin’ fast! Teave her to me ; 
. niver you stay, Mr. Grant, it’s nothin’ you can 
do. She’ll last ont the night, but she’ll go at 
daybreak. 

John left Mrs. McCrea in charge and went up 
the rickety stairs to his room in the topmost 
story. The place was bare enough—a narrow 
bed, a chair, an old bureau—that was all; ex- 
cept the one thing that made it a home to him 
—his books. A small pine shelf held them 
all; but they glorified the rooin to him, as the 
face of a friend might do. Sober-hued bind- 
ings, but good editions they were, of Shaks- 
peare and Burns, Carlyle and Scott. and a 
‘Cominentary that showed use as much. as the 
3ible which the young man carried in his 
hand. High thinking, evidently, went hand 
in hand with plain living here. 

John sat down on the bed, still lholding his 
Bible mechanically. He was moved by the 
scene he had just left, for he had seen little of 
death before. In his quiet home in New Eng- 
land, where his Scotch parents had settled 
when they came to America, death was a mat- 
ter of ceremony and concern for the clergyman 
-and the doctor and for family privacy. To die 
as this poor creature was dying, alone in a 
crowded tenement, cared for only by the 
chance ministrations of rough neighbours, 
seemed terrible. He had been often with her 
during the last month, reading to her and pray- 
‘ing with her; but, now that the end was so 
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near, he was startled into awe. The blessing 
that she had breathed in her last utterance 
thrilled him with a sense of unworthiness and 
yet of peace. 

He had need of peace, for there was a pro- 
blem facing him that kept his mind busy. A 
problem that the average young man, starting 
life ina great city and in a humble position, 
would never have put himself in the way of 
facing. And that problem was this. 

John Grant was a Christian. That is com- 
mon enough. But he was not an average 
Christian—there was the trouble. He was the 
sort of Christian that the Scotch know how to 
train; the sort of Christian that cannot have 
principles without putting them into practice. 
And this particular Scotch boy had been 
trained to give as well as to save. He had 
been taught that his own was not all his own; 
that what was given to the Lord was as sacred 
as what was saved for one’s self. With these 
ideas he came to the city, and joined himself to 
a struggling, growing church in his neighbour- 
hood; and with these ideas, when money was 
needed for the hand-to-hand, winning fight the 
church was making for the souls of the masses 
around him, he gave his proportion regularly 
and fully. 

This was foolish enough, the worldly wise 
would say, since the lad had but a small 
weekly salary and should have saved it all. 
But there was more ahead. The church found 
itself unable to pay all its expenses, and the 
members resolved to pledge themselves, each 
for a definite amount, to tide over the difficulty. 

John had been promoted and his salary 
raised three dollars a week. He calculated the 
time allowed by the pledges six months—and 
pledged himself deliberately for fifty dollars. 
He had already come to the front in the little 
church, taught in the Sunday-school and was 
a favourite with the minister because of his 
steady willingness to do work without ques- 
tioning or complaining. 

John was a very human young fellow, and 
he couldn’t help being gratified by the appro- 
bation of those he honoured in the church, 
and he recognized that praise for right-doing 
was very pleasant indeed. Perhaps he hada 
touch of pride in himself, for being able and 
willing to give where others held back. 


It ig the lot of humanity to be sick some- 
times ; and he was no exception. Jt was not a 
dangerous illness he had that spring, and he 
never even wrote home about it, for fear of 
troubling his mother; but it was severe enough 
to keep him three weeks from his work, and to 
knock his careful calculations to the winds. 
Doctor's bills and. medicine completed the 
ruin; and when John went back to work, he 
realized that he must inevitably come out ten 
dollars behind on his subscription. 

That was what worried him now, as he ‘sat 
on his bed, and looked up at his beloved 
books. They could give him no counsel how 
to produce ten dollars out of nothing. Over 
and over in his mind he marshalled the 
familiar items—so much a week possible to 
save, so much already in bank, so much in his 
pocket-book—and always the same familiar 
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deficit of ten dollars. Let it go? never! 
Others would fall out, and make him their 
excuse ; the minister wonld be disappointed in 
him. And, after all, the promise was not to 
man; it was to God. 

John sighed, and got up from the bed, 
laying down his Bible on the bureau. A 
marker fell out, and he opened the book to lay 
it back. It was his mother’s bookmark, and 
she had put it in the Book of Proverbs, which 
is the book by which Scotch parents bring up 
their boys to a clean youth and a sturdy man- 
hood. John glanced at the page, and read his 
favourite text there. ; 

‘Trust in the Lord with all thine heart, and 
lean not unto thine own understanding, In all 
thy ways acknowledge Him, and He shall 
- direct thy paths.” 

It comforted him a little, as he took up his 
hat and went down stairs. The halls were 
noisy, and the doors half open, with that care- 
less publicity of the poor one sees in cities. It 
was hot and close in the streets, as in the 
house. The sidewalks were crowded; at the 
fruit-stands jabbering Italians were selling 
their wares ; the saloons were driving a rousing 
trade. Jobn wandered along till he reached a 
wider, more crowded, more noisy street still. 
On the corner stood a group of young men, and 
one of them called out, to him. He turned, 
aud recognized one of the clerks in the ware- 
house where he was employed. 

“Look here, Grant,” said Young Lane, 
catching him by the arm, “ will you do some- 
thing for me?’’ He was a kindly fellow, and 
John liked him, go he responded at once with 
a ‘Yes.’ 

‘You see that swinging door, Grant ? Well, 
it’s a roulette place. Now, you’re a new hand, 
and you'll be lucky. I haven’t struck luck for 
a week. I'll give you this five dollars, and the 
fellows will give you some, too. All you do is 
to go over there, put some of the money down, 
and choose your number. Ill go with you, 
and show you how. You’ll make on it, sure ; 
and we'll go halves with you. See?” 

It was a temptation. Nobody would ever 
know it. And it was surely a little thing to do 
to oblige a comrade. It wasn’t staking his 
own money. It wasn’t even a game of cards. 
And the money—it would be lost anyhow, 
spent in drink and gambling ; why should not 
half of it, at least, be turned to good uses? It 
was such an opportunity—and no one would 
know. 

‘‘Lean not unto thine own _understanding— 
in all thy ways acknowledge Him.” The text 
started up in his mind, and brushed his ex- 
cuses away in a moment. No, he couldn’t do 
Ae 
‘I’m sorry, Lane. But I can’t go into a 
gambling house.” 

‘Oh, well, suit yourself. You’d have a ten- 
dolar bill in your pocket in half an hour, if 
you had any grit.” 

But Jobn had recovered his balance. 

“Thank you, Lane. You meant it kindly, 
but I just can’t, you know.”’ 

And he walked on, jeaving Lane to grumble 
over his refusal with the crowd, 
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John went on down the street. He felt un- 
happy and discouraged. The devil seemed to 
have all the money and all the power any way. 
Here were the theatres, the gambling houses 
and saloons, all running and all prospering. 
No need of subscriptions here ; no need to save 
and work to help the devil’s business along. 

And then, in the very thought, came the 
recoil. The devil had the kingdoms of this 
world, and the glory of them; Christ had not 
where to lay His head. The devil asked no 
self-denial, no sacrifice ; Christ demanded of 
His servants to enter into the fellowship of 
His sufferings. The young man’s soul rose in 
a sudden thankfulness that he had a cross to 
bear and a Master to follow. 

Work was especially dull and hard that 
week ; but John was determinedly cheerful. 
When he went home a letter was lying on his 
bureau, directed in a strange hand. He opened 
it carelessly, and read: 


Law Offices, 10 and 12, Pratt Building. 


Dear Srir,—Our late client, Mrs. Amy 
Sinclair, having left a will devising all her 
personal property to you, in consideration of 
kindness shown by you during her last illness, 
we would be pleased to have you call at our 
office to-morrow to settle up the matter. The 
property amounts to about sixty dollars, out- 
side of funeral expenses, fees, etc. The de- 
ceased left no relatives.—Yours truly, 


Pratt, WHITE & Co. 


Mrs. Sinclair! who lived on an annuity, and 
was counted poor even by her poor neigh- 
bours! And just at this time! And just the 
amount of his subscription—no, a trifle over, 
for the Lord gives good measure. A great wave 
of happiness, of faith, of new reliance on God, 
and new joy in Him, mounted in the lad’s 
heart; he fell on his knees, and prayed with 
an adoring soul, consecrating himself and all 
that he had anew to such a Master. 

That was—well—thirty years ago. John 
Grant has a fortune now, won by honest work 
and thrift ; and he holds it, as he held his little 
salary, as the steward of the Lord. He gives, 
and gives largely, and is never tired of giving: 
yet the gifts are known as the smallest part of 
his beneficence. Into how many lives it 
reaches is known only to him and to _ his 
Master. 

Since that dying woman blessed him with 
her last breath, every year has brought to him 
the blessings of others who were poor and 
ready to die, and whom he has succoured. 
Jivery year has brought him blessings from 
mission fields at home and abroad, from those 
lying in the shadow of death in all lands under 
the sun. Every year has brought the blessing 
of the Master upon a noble, beautiful life lived 
to God’s glory before men. Ithink I should 
like to be in John Grant’s place on the great 
day. And the secret of it all is in the text his 
mother taught him—the text he has taught his 
own sons after him :— 

‘*Trust in the Lord with all thine heart, and 
Jean not unto thine own understanding. In all 
thy ways acknowledge Him, and He shall 
direct thy paths.’ — The Presbyterian (Amer.). 
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THE ALPHABET OF 


Attend carefully to details. 

Be prompt in all things. 

Consider well, then decide positively. 

Dare to do right, fear to do wrong. 

Endure trials patiently. 

Fight life’s battles bravely. 

Go not into the society of the vicious. 

Hold integrity sacred. 

Injure not another's reputation. 

Join hands only with the virtuous. 

Keep your mind free from evil thoughts. 

Lie not for any consideration. 

Make few special acquaintances. 

Never try to appear what you are not. 

Observe good manners* 

Pay your debts promptly. 

Question not the veracity of a friend. 

Respect the counsel of your parents. 

Sacrifice money rather than principle. 

Touch not, taste not, handle not, intoxicat- 
ing drinks. 

Use your leisure for improvement. 

Venture not upon the threshold of 

Watch carefully over your passions. 

Extend to everyone a kindly greeting. 

Yield not to discouragement. 

Zealousiy labour for the right, and’ success is 
certain. —Ladies’ Home Journal. 


SUCCESS 


wrong. 


IN HIS NAME. 


Once, while travelling, I had occasion to 
wait a half-hour at a railway station. 

While looking out of the car window, I saw 
a family, consisting of the father, mother, and 
five children, the oldest not more than twelve 
years of age, and the youngest an infant. 

They bad apparently just arrived in this 
country, and were entirely unacquainted with; 
our language, customs and mode of dress.! 
They were evidently waiting for a train that 
would take them farther on their journey. 

It was a hot day, and it was particularly hot 
inside the station waiting room; so they were 
trying to make themselves as comfortable as 
possible at the end of the depot, outside, where 
there was a bit of shade. They were travel- 
stained, and looked lonely, tired, and home- 
sick. ; 

The children tried to play, but could not 
succeed. The mother held the youngest child 
in her lap, and seemed ready to drop from 
exhaustion. The father smoked his pipe in 
gloomy silence. 


No one around them could understand their 
anguage, and they could not understand one 
word that was spoken about them. They 
were, indeed, strangers in a strange land. - 
They were alone, and yet were surrounded by 
a large numberof people. A more complete pic- 
ture of loneliness could not well be imagined. 

I was so engaged looking at them that I 
scarcely noticed a party of ladies who had just. 
entered the car, and had taken seats near me, 
until I heard them talking of the same people 
that I was looking at. Then my attention was 
arrested at once as I listened to the conversa- 
tion with interest. 

One beautiful young lady, who was dressed 
in the height of fashion, and whose appearance 
and conversation showed her to be both refined 
and cultured, held in hand a bouquet of rare 
and beautiful flowers. 

I heard her say, ‘‘I wish I could talk to 
them and cheer them up; they look so tired 
and lonely.’? After a moment she said, ‘‘I 
wonder if they would “like these flowers? I 
think I will offer them to the children,’’ and, 
suiting the action to the word, she left the car, 
crossed three lines of car tracks, and went up 
on the platform where the strangers were. 

They seemed much surprised to see such a 
fine lady coming toward them, and the chil- 
dren crept close to their parents for protection. 
But when she divided the large bouquet into 
five smaller ones, and gave one to each child, 
it did one’s heart good to see the expression of 
happiness and content that came over the faces 
of the entire family. 

They could not understand the words that 
were spoken, but they could understand the 
language of kindness and sympathy that 
prompted the action. The tired look vanished 
from the face of the mother, the father removed 
his pipe from his mouth; and smiled his 
thanks, and the children were almost wild 
with delight. 

The lady then recrossed the tracks, came 
into the car again just as the train started, took 
her seat, and, taking a book from her hand- 
bag, began to read as quietly as though nothing 
had happened. 

I had never seen her before, have never seen 
her since, never knew her name, and would 
not recognize her should I meet her; but J 
became very much interested in knowing what 
kind of a book she chose to read on the train. 

I was so anxious to know, that, at the risk of © 
appearing rude, I managed to pass by her seat 
and glance over her shoulder, and saw that she 
was reading the New Testament. I then 
thought, no wonder she does such kind acts. 
She was reading of the blessed Master, who 
went about doing good, and who has said to 
each one of us, his followers, *‘ Go and do thou 
likewise.’’—Rey. E. J. Reed, in Religious Tele- 
scope. 


/ 


. 
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BERI’S EXPLOIT. 
A STORY OF PRAIRIE LIFE. 


What a cold, cutting blast! The snow was 
flying furiously, driven here and there by the 
fierce northwest wind. Mrs. Warner put her 
head out of the kitchen door, while the supper, 
cooking on the stove, sizzled and sputtered. 
When she drew back from the door showy 
crystals sparkled in her dark hair. 

‘“Isn’t it awful!’ ghe exclaimed to Bert. 
The boy was Jeaning against the kitchen win- 
dow peering out into the hoary evening, his 
eyes focussed on the spot in the horizon where 
the sun should have set. No sunset to-night. 
In the snowy fusillade and the darkness one 
could not see three feet beyond the window. 

‘* It’s worse than we’ve had yet,” said Bert. 
‘‘Listen to that wind, ma. Sounds like a 
dozen packs of wolves.’?. Then he began to 
congratulate himself on the fact that the cows 
were snug in the barn and that Maggie, his 
mare, was contentedly munching alfalfa in her 
stall. : 

But his mother again stepped to the kitchen 
door and peered out into the oncoming stormy 
night. 

‘* Bert!’ she called, with an uneasy tone, 
“Have you seen George Morgan drive back 
from town this afternoon ?” 

“ No, mother ; he didn’t pass our house.” 

Well, then, that poor little woman is over 
there on the ranch all alone—not asoul but her 
andthe baby. No cows up—the baby drinks 
cow’s milk; no wood and—nothing. What 
will she do?” She stepped to the window 
with apicture in her mind of the forlorn young 
wife with ler baby in her arms, helpless! v 
waiting for the return of her husband, who 
was doubtless blockaded by the snowstorm. 

**\Where is Mag?’’ 

*¢ Down in the barn.” 

** Ethelbert, you are only twelve, but will 
you get on Mag and run over to Morgan’s and 
drive up theircows and:see if (he poor woman’g 
got wood? God will help you.” 

“Yes, mother!’ the boy exclaimed, for he 
hadn’t his brave widowed mother’s heart for 
nothing. ; 

In a moment the mother had Jhis heavy coat 
off the nail and the sturdy lad wrapped in it. 
Having on his cap and mittens he turned to go, 

““T saw the cows in the north pasture this 
afternoon. Be careful, Bert, and keep your 
wits. You’re mother’s man, you know. ‘Fol- 
low the fence and you won’t get lost.” 

The snow and wind almost drove him back 
into the house, but he tried to chuckle to him- 
self and ran quickly to the barn. 

Shortly he ealled to his mother standing in 
the lighted kitchen doorway as the mare 
galloped by, “I’m off!” 

** Keep to the fence, Bert!’ ghe called after 
him. 

For some time the mother stood holding 
open the door and in this way lighted hin to 
the Jong stretch of wire fence, which, if he 
would follow, would Jead him to the Morgan 
ranch two miles away. The sharp wind and 
floundering of the mare uron the uneven 
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ground made keeping in his saddle a difficult 
matter, The blinding snowflakes pelted his 
face with such insistence that he was com- 
pelled to ride along with hig eyes half-closed, 
However, lie had been over the eround often 
In the daylight and felt secure so long as he 
could keep to the fence. It chafed him to 
think of having to follow the long stretch of 
fence, when in the daytime he would eut across 
the great pasture and thus make the distance 
shorter. 

But he urged the mare on with a courageous 
heart. And just then the mare stumbled. 

‘““Whoa, Mag!’ he shouted, and felt the 
little mare going down underneath him. 

In a moment he was hurled out of the saddle 
into the snow. He was stunned. Presently 
he got on his feet and felt about him to see 
where he was. He could now appreciate what 
it was to be lost in one’s own pasture. 

On such nights as these, ranchmen, accord- 
ing to their own statement, have driven round 
and round on their ranches, vainly trying to 
find their domiciles. He heard a whinny, and 
he called “ Mag! Mag!” Again he went head 
foremost and down an embankment. At the 
bottom he recovered lis senses and began to 
think—and rightly—that he was jin the irriga- 
tion ditch which, fortunately, was dry. 

‘“Mag?” he called inquiringly. There was 
the familiar whinnying jast by him in the 
ditch.. He could barely ‘see his hand before 
him. | But, as he groped about, his hand 
came in contact with a familiar soft coat, and 
it was the mare! She was standing waiting 
for him. 

Ne felt for the bridle. Ile knew now that 
they had left the fence several rods to the 
right. Soheledthe mare up the embankment 
and mounting, made for the fence. As he 
caine up against the fence he saw a light shin- 
ing at a distance—dinly through the snow— 
and he knew it was Morgan’s. He stepped_a 
few feet in front and found he was just by the 
irrigation lateral. The boy's courage was 
almost gone. Mag rubbed hér nose against his 
head. 

‘‘Well, Mag, I guess we had better go on,” 
said he, mounting in his saddle. It seemed 
like hours since he had left his mother in the 
kitchen door. 

Naving gotten his bearings he made his way 
to Morgan’s gate, and, luckily, the cows were 
standing huddled up in the corner as cattle 
always doin such storms. 

“Whoa!” he shouted, and, rounding them 
up, drove directly for the light at Morgan’s, 

Soon he reached the corral, back of the 
house, and drove the cows in. Nitching Mag 
in,the corral he made his way to the house. 
As he approached the kitchen he heard the 
baby crying within and the voice of the young 
mother trying to comfort it. Ie opened the 
door. The young woman gaye a frightened 
“Ob!” Recognizing Bert she uttered, ‘Thank 
God !” and almost fainte€ as she fell back ina 
chair. 

*‘The baby is hungry and I have no milk 
for him,” she said, recovering herself, « George 
weut to town this morning expecting to return 
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in the afternoon, but this unexpected storm 
bas kept him back somewhere.” With that 
she began to cry as well as baby. 

Bert, child, as he was, didn’t know what to 
do and stood confused, He looked around the 
room and discovered a milk bucket, which he 
seized by the handle and ran out to the corral. 

It was but a little while now until the baby 
was cooing and drinking at his bottle. 

‘“‘Have you any wood chopped?” asked 
Bert, after he was warmed up by the little 
stove. 

‘‘That’s every stick,’ she sighed, pointing 
to the woodbox. ‘ George was going to chop 
some more when he should return this after- 
hoon. If it hadn’t been so awful cold I 
wouldn’t have used so much.”’ 

Then, witha grateful heart she placed another 
lamp in the window to light Bert as he made 
his way to the woodpile to chop up the long 
cedar poles. 

After he had brought in the last armful of 
wood the young mother stooped and kissed 
him. ‘* Bert, you are an angel,’’ she said. 

All night the blizzard lasted and the wind 
howled around the Morgan home—where Bert 
remained as protector and comforter. 

In the morning thesun rose on the landscape 
innocently beautiful, the azure of the sky and 
the white of the snow-covered prairie vying 
with each other in intensity of tone. 

When Bert had given an account of his ex- 
ploit to lis mother that morning she smiled, 
and slighting to mention the difficulties en- 
countered, said, ‘‘ You re just like your daddy 
was.”’—Russell Garth, in Southwestern Presby- 
terian. 


SSS 


THE HAPPIEST LITTLE BOY. 


‘“*Guess who was the happiest child I saw 
to-day ?’’ asked papa, taking his own two little 
boys on his knees. 

‘“Ob, who, papa?” 

“ But you must guess.”’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said Jim, slowly, ‘‘ I guess it was a 
very wich little boy, wif lots and lots of tandy 
and takes.”’ 

‘‘No,’’ said papa. 
no candy and no cakes. 
Joe?’’ ; 

‘‘T guess he was a pretty big boy,’’ said Joe, 
who was always wishing he was not such a 
little boy; ‘‘and I guess he was riding a big, 
high bicycle.” 

“ No,’ said papa. ‘‘ He wasn’t big, and of 
course he wasn’t riding a bicycle. You have 
lost your guesses, so I'll have to tell you. 
There was a flock of sheep crossing the city 
to-day, and they must have come a long way, 
so dusty and tired and thirsty werethey. The 
drover took them up, bleating and lolling out 
their tongues, to the great pump in Hamilton 
Court to water them. But one poor old ewe 
was too tired to get to the trough, and fell 
down on the hot, dusty stones. Then I saw 
my little man, ragged and dirty and tousled, 
spring out from the crowd of urchins who were 
watching the drove, fill his hat, and carry it— 
one, two, three, oh, as many as six times !—to 


“« He wasn’t rich ; he had 
What do you guess, 
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the poor suffering animal, until the creature 
was able to get up and go on with the rest.’’ 

“Did the sheep say, ‘ T’ant you!’ papa?” 
asked Jim gravely. 

‘*T didn’t hear it,’ answered papa. “ But 
the little boy’s face was shining like the sun; 
and I’m sure he knows what a blessed thing it 
is to help what needs helping.” —Christian 
Observer. 


A BRAHMIN AND HIS WIFE, 


A Scottish major in the British army writes: 
I have been in India for several years and 
the following story was told ine by a venerable 
Parsee gentleman, himself a convert to Chris- 
tianity : 

‘‘A Brahmin gentleman, after, reading the 
Bible, decided to become a follower of Christ. 
He was converted and baptized. His conver: 
sion came about solely through the reading of 
the Christian Scriptures in his own village and 
there was no outside persuasion on the part of 
any other Christian. 

‘* People who have never visited India, and 
who do not know what a Brahmin thinks 
about himself and his religion, can have no 
idea of what it means for such a one to become 
a Christian. It is, indeed, a miracle—a much 
greater miracle—than for sceptics to become 
Christians. 

‘“This man’s wife, herself a strict Brahmin, 
was disgusted with her husband, because, by 
professing Christianity, he had broken his 
caste and defiled himself and his wife and 
family in the eyes of the Hindu world. She 
would not leave him, but would not allow him 
to approach her. She refused to cook his food 
and abused him whenever he appeared before 
her ; in fact, she did all she could to make him 
miserable. 

‘¢At length the poor man became tired of 
this state of affairs and consulted with a Parsee 
friend as to whether he should not separate 
from his wife. The Parsee told him that, as 
he had found salvation through reading the 
Bible, so he would also find guidance from the 
same source for his present difficulty. He 
pointed him to 1 Cor. 7: 10, 11, and the Hindu 
Christian determined to follow Paul’s advice. 

“Shortly after making this decision, he fell 
sick with malarial fever, and in his delirium 
he repeated with his tongue what was in his 
heart, giving praise to Jesus as his Saviour 
and Lord. 

‘‘ His wife heard him, and great was her aston- 
ishment on finding that her husband repeated 
his belief in Christ even when his mind was 
wandering. She said: § Well, there must be 
something real and very wonderiul in the 
change that has taken place; even when he is 
be hosh (without sense) his heart makes his 
tongue to speak!’ She then began to consider 
the matter and eventually became a believer in 
Christ and started as a Bible woman, reading 
the Bible to other Eindus.” 


If there is a fathomless mystery of sin and 
sorrow, there is a deeper mystery of God’s Jove. 
—Harriet Beecher Stowe. : 


® 1904 


~ 


CHOOSING WHO SHOULD Go. 
‘‘ Of course I shall be the one. I’m oldest,’’ 
said Edith. 

“No, I shall, because you went away last, 
and | didn’t,” said Ruth. 

“T need a change for my health,’ said 
Anna, with a drawn-down mouth that might 
truly be the sign of pain, but with rosy cheeks 
which could be the sign only of a very healthy 
girl, 

“Whoever goes,” said Mrs. Stone, “will 
have not only the visit, but the new clothes.” 

“Then it will have to be me, because I 
hayen’t a thing left over from last year, aud 
must have new clothes anyway,” said Edith. 

“I think I might be the one,” said Anna, 
“for I have a new winter suit all ready.” 

*“ Which fits me as well as you, and could be 
borrowed,’’ added Ruth. 

“Children! children!’ cried Mrs.- Stone, 
in despairy ‘ What would Aunt Nell say if 
she were to hear you quarrelling so over her 
lnvitation? She writes, ‘I love all three of 
iIny nieces so much that I don’t know which 
one I want to visit me next, so I will leave it 
for them to decide. Send along the girl who 
needs the change, and I promise her as nice a 
time as I know how to give.’ ”’ 

_ But, instead of filling them with contrition, 
this reading of the letter made their desire to 
go all the stronger. 

“Think of the sleigh rides benind the gray 
pair, all nestled down in those soft black 
furs!’? said Anna, with a sigh, drawing the 
folcs of an afghan about her, and half closing 
her eyes. 

‘““T presume you hear the jingling of the 
sleigh bells now,’ said Ruth. “A person with 
such a vivid imagination as you’ve got doesn’t 
need to go away to enjoy things.” 

“Well, mother,” said Edith, with a very 
grown-up air, “Tthink somebody ought to 20 
who will do credit to the family, and of course 
I’ve been out more and know how to act in 
society better than these children.” 

“These children!” screamed Ruth and 
Anna, in a derisive chorus; but Mrs. Stone 
held up her finger with a warning gesture, and 
then, to the surprise of all, she buried her face 
in her hands, and sobbed—Yegs, mother was 
erying ! 

_ The three girls looked at each other in dis 
may. “‘Mother!?’ cried Edith, gently, ‘‘ what 
have we done?”’ 

‘“‘T ain so tired of it all,?? burst out the. sob- 
bing woman. ‘‘It hag been go ever since your 
father died. Things no sooner get to running 
smoothly than there is a great fuss over who 
shall have a new dress, or whose boots are the 
shabbiest, or who shall go on the picnic. 
When there are three children there ought to 
be money enough to divide by three, not by 
one. I can’t decide for you any more. You 
must choose some way yourself.”? 

‘he slow tears ran down her cheek. Edith 
noticed how pale and wrinkled it was. There 
used to be colour there when the father wag 
alive. And what ashabby dress! « Mother, I’ve 
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decided who shall go, and it’s not m yself. Will 
vou all consent ? And, mother dear, will you 
let me do all the contriving about clothes and 
packing, so that you needn’t have a thing to 
decide about it till the day comes to go?” 

Mrs. Stone wiped away the tears. “I am 
very much ashamed,” she said. “Of course 
Pil help get any one of you ready. It was the 
disputing that troubled me.”? : 

‘* Just this once, let me, mother,” said Edith. 
“It will do me good, truly.’’ 

So Mrs. Stone consented, and the two 
younger girls were borne away to Edith’s 
room. “ Which of us is it??? asked Ruth). 

** Neither,” said Edith. 

‘Why, Edith Stone,’’ said Anna; 
selfish old thing, to choose vourself.’’ 

e heneta, re cardan< Baie ce [t’?s—it’s— 
mother !”’ 

“ Mother!” echoed Ruth. 

“Why, she wasn’t even asked,’’ said Anna. 

“No, but Aunt Nell would rather have her 
than all three of us put together, if she had 
any idea she’d come,’ Girls, and Edith’s 
voice trembled, ‘the moncy has been divided 
into three parts when it ought to have been 
four. Does mother ever have a new dress? 
Does she ever go toa picnic or trolley riding? 
‘Do we choose her to have the extra orange or 
the Christmas present that’s not marked for 
anybody? No, sir! We’re selfish old pigs, that’s 
what we are.” 

~ But will she go?” said Anna. 

“Shell have “to;?? said Edith. << Ruth, you 
run straight down to Marcy’s, and gay that 
we’ve decided to change the bine suit for a 
black one. Anna hasn’t worn it, and there 
was a lovely plain black for the same price. 
You don’t mind, do you, Anna?” 

‘Pil wear my old one till it falls off,” said 
that young woman, “and imagine it’s stylish,” 
with a wink at Ruth. 

“ Her bonnet is all right, and how thankful 
T am my new silk waistis a plain black one, 
and too Jarge. It will just fit mother.’ 

“And I'll get boots for her instead of skates 
for me,” said Ruth, “and let her choose any 
ef my stocks she likes, and—and she may take 
my new belt buckle, if she'll be very careful of 
ity’ 


A note was dispatched to Aunt Nell, and the 
loving planning went on, till the day for the 
visit came, and the mother was still in jgnor- 
ance. She had thought it wise to let Edith 
arrange things this time, and had not tried to 
solve the mystery. 

At ten o’clock the three girls stood before 
her. ‘In one hour,” began Edith, “the ex- 
pressman stops at this house for the trunk of 


** you 


_the one who is to visit Aunt Nell.”’ 


© Which is no evidence, as the same trunk 
would go, whichever person went,’? put in 
Anna. 

“That trunk is now packed,” said Edith. 

“And the contents not to be poked over or 
criticized by the traveler,”’? said Ruth. “ And 
all lent articles are to be considered the per- 
son’s own.’’ 

“The ticket is bought,” said Anna, 
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‘““The person’s pocket book properly filled, 
with her name and address within in case of 
accident,’’ said Ruth. 

‘“‘ And the lucky girl is——?’’ smiled the 
mother. 

‘¢ Mother!’ eried three voices in chorus. 

And in telling about it all to Aunt Nell, 
Mrs. Stone said that if those artful daughters 
of hers had given her longer than one hour to 
think of it, she would haye decided not to 
come, and that she was glad they hadn’t !— 
Frances Weld Danielson, in The Churchinan. 


GANT KEEP UP BOTH, 

A gentleman who was travelling, being de- 
layed at a railroad junction, entered into con- 
versation with a care-worn lady who, with three 
small children, also was waiting for a train. 
This was part of what was said: 

‘Where are you going, madam ?” 

‘‘To my father’s at ——. I have not been 
home since I was married. I did think I would 
never go back to my people, but I am going 
back to stay.’ 

‘‘Ts your husband dead ?”’ 

‘No, sir; but he spends all he makes for 
liquor, and I can’t make a living for him, the 
children and myself. My father wrote me if L 
would come home he and my brethers would 
take care of me and the children. . 1 hate to go 
back this way, but I can t keep up a home and 
the saloons both. When I married hin my 
husband was a fine business man and had a 
good position. Now he works about at any- 
thing to get money to buy whiskey. He don’t 
seem to care anything for me now or his 
children, either. I wish the men would not 
vote for saloons that break up homes.’’ 

‘Two things,’ said the gentleman who 
relates this story, ‘‘rang in my ears for days 
and weeks, and the pathetic face of that 
wronged woman haunts me by day and by 
night to this hour: ‘I can’t keep up a home 


and the saloons both.’ ‘I wish the men 
would not vote for saloons that break up 


homes.’ That. face and those two sentences 
have forever nade me an enemy to the saloon. 


Till I deliberately came to this conclusion I> 


felt that I did not want to meet a good woman 
face to face. 

“JT sometimes hear men who boast of their 
‘chivalry’ talking about their ‘personal 
liberty’ when advocating the sale of liquor and 
wonder whether they really know what 
‘chivalry’ is, and whether they think anybody 
in this country has any rights except them- 
selves and other men who want to drink 
whiskey. Chivalry lies, not in honeyed words 
of rhetoric nor in rounded sentences, but in 
heroic deeds of protection fo the defenceless, 

‘©No man who advocates a business which 
separates families in disgrace and breaks up 
homes knows anything abeut ‘chivalry,’ no 
difference what he thinks of himself. He may 
be a very clever man in many respects, but as 
long as he champions or votes for the saloon 
business he will never demonstrate his claims 
to chivalry. This is my judgment, and I have 
relatives on the wrong side of the saloon ques- 
tion.”’ 
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There are women by thousands who have 
found it impossible to ‘“keep up the home 
aud the saloon both.’ Have you helped to 
make this condition? Where is your chivalry f 

When Pericles, the great orator statesman 
was dying, he said, ‘‘ The one thing of which 
I am proudest is that no Athenian ever put on 
mourning on My account.” Can the man who 
votes for saloons say as much and tell the 
truth. Can you say it ? - Baptist Siandard. 


REPORT OF THE LITTLE WORKERS. 


BY EIGHT LITTLE ’GIRES, 


Aut— Of the happy workers, 
Youngest ones are we; 
That we’re very little 
Any one can see. 


Py’aps you think our help, too, 
Must also be small ; 

But we're sure it’s better 
Far than none at all. 


Would you know the many 
Things we’ve learned to do? 
Listen, and the secret 7 
We will tell to you. 


1; I made lots of stitches 
Ina patchwork square, 
Hardest work I ever 
Did, too, I declare ! 


a I can’t sew, but grandma 
Ifolders inade for me; 
These I sold, to carry 
Light across the sea. 


I shelled beans for heathen 
(Papa said I might) ; 

So my little fingers. 
Made a shilling bright. 


4, My mamma, to help me, 
Bottled up some ink; 
I’ve sold seventy cents’ worth = 
Now, what do you think ? 


5. Out of Auntie’s pansies, 
P’ve picked every weed 
And she’s going to give me 
All I sell of seed. , 


6. Ican ’muse the baby 
When he wants to play ; 
Many a shining penny 
I have made this way. 


ire Sometimes I run errands 
Over across the street ; 

Earn my mission money 
Helping older feet. 


8. So you see, though little, 
eve found some work to do; 
When we said we helped some, 
Don’t you think ’twas true? 


—L. A. H. Butler, in an Puchange. 
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A CHINESE SNAKE STORY. 


Dear Young Friends, \ 


I must tell you about the big festival the 
Chinese had here in Cuba a few weeks ago. It 
was reported that a thousand Chinese from 
different parts of the island were here to 
attend it. 

They had built them a new house for their 
services, and the moving of the little wooden 
virgin which they worship from the old house 
into the new made it a grand occasion for them. 
If you could see the little virgin you would say 
that it was a big wooden doll, for that is just 
what it looks like. 

Monday and Tuesday nights they had a big 
pardde and fireworks. I will describe only a 
few things in the parade. 

The little wooden virgin was mounted on a 
beautiful little platform and borne through the 
streets by four young ladies, both preceded and 
followed, by young ladies carrying lighted 
candles. 

They had an enormous snake, sixty-five yards 
long. It was ugher than anything you can 
lnnagine. It was lighted all inside with candles, 
and Chinamen carried it through the streets on 
the top of poles, which they waved from one 
side to tie other and made it appear as if it 
were crawling. 

The men who carried the head and tail 
threw it from side to side, up and down, til it 
looked like it was perfectly wild. It had two 
big long ears, two big eyes that looked like 
balls of fire, a big red tongue, long fangs, and a 
man burned something at its head that made it 
look hkeit was breathing fire and smcke. A 
man wentin front of the snake carrying a big 
red ball, which represented the sun that it was 
trying to catch. 

There is a story told in China of a man who 
was one day walking through a field and found 
an egg. He picked it up, took it home and 
placed it in the corner. 

After a while it hatched into a little snake. 
He fed it and it kept growing until it became 
so large that lis neighbours became alarmed 
and wanted him to kill it, but he would not, 
and he kept feeding it and it kept growing and. 
growing until he became afraid of it and 
thougbt he had better kill it. 

So he attempted to kill it, but it fled to the 
woods and began chasing the sun, and they be- 
lieve it is still trying to catch the sun and when 
it catches it the world is coming to an end. 
They made this ugly old snake avd worship it 
and the little wooden virgin and they believe 
that these things can save them from their sins. 

Dear children, pray for these poor people, 
for Jesus loves them and loves to answer the 
prayers of his little ones. Ask Jesus to give 
them clean hearts that they may love and wor- 
ship Him instead of these wooden images.— 
Mrs. Hensley, in Cuildren’s Missionary. 


‘‘Keep your face toward the sunlight of 
God’s love if you would have the brightness 


reflected upon your own.” 
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THE SECRET OF THE YOUNG OLD MAN 


If a man wishes to retain his youth during 
declining years he mustwork. That’s the best 
tonic. When I hired men I always picked out 


‘the fellow who didn’t care what he was to do so 


long as it was honourable work. Whena young 
man asked me, “ What wiil I be expected to 
do?’ I said, “ Any work that comes to hand.” 
That’s the way I was brought up. I began 
working in a store. 

A young man came to me ounce and said he 
wanted a good, easy place, where there wasn’t 
much work. I told him I didn’t want him. 

There’s no method about me. I get enough 
sleep, get enough good, wholesome food and 
work gives me all the exercise I need. To this 
day I get my bath at 6.30 every morning. I¢ 
tones me for the day. A man neyer gets too 
old to work, and I expect to keep on working 
until I die. 

I take no stock in all these systems of exercise 
or training. If aman works as he ought to he 
will get plenty of exercise. Tye worked all 
my life and I never lacked exercise. 

(’m in bed every night by ten, and if they 
only let me I’m there by nine. I’ve had no 
method, but-I have always made it a point to 
get my meals regularly and to get plenty of 

D S 


sleep. A man must have plenty of sleep. 

The chances were never better for young men 
than now. They are as good as they were 
when I was a boy, seventy years ago. Jf a 
young man will work, economize, act rieht, 


~ 
Co 
ps 


take care of his health, get plenty of sleep ar 
C 

If a young man would succeed, he should be 
t 


business, whatever it may be. Ile should 
watch what goes on about him and drink in all 
the information that will tend to advance him. 
In ail situations and under all circumstances 
he must be scrupulously honest—never leave 
the straight path. Cheerfulness, diligence and 
honesty should be his guiding lights, and un- 
less something very adverse occurs success will 
be his reward.—~Samuel Sloan, ex-President 
Delaware and Lackawanna Railway, in A True 
Republic. 

To crown all and attain the highest success. 
one must take God for his I'ather and Guide, 
Christ for his Saviour and Friend. 


Keep good company and be one of the num- 
ber ! 


The saloon must have boys or it must shut 
up shop. One family out of every five must 
contribute a boy in order to keep the saloon 
business to its present prosperity. Will vou 
help? Which of your boys shall it be? 


‘The boy that can be trusted gets the places 
of trust in the end. The boy that shirks or 
cheats may start off brilliantly, but look for 
him ten or twenty years later and you will find. 
him just where he belongs—among the fail- 
ures.”’ 
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(Continued from page 2458.) 


The Board of the Presbyterian College, Mon- 
treal, has nominated Rey. Prof. Scrimger, 
D.D., as Principal, in succession to the late 
Principal MacVicar. The appointment is made 
by the Assembly. The College has this spring 
added nine good men to its list of graduates. 


The Presbyterian Witness of April 30th is a 
“College Number” devoted to the history and 
work of our College in Halifax. Officials and 
teachers, past and present, and the new D.D.s 
in goodly array, decorate its pages. Rev. D. 
Stiles Fraser is pushing its ciroulation energe- 
tically through the Maritime Provinces. 


A correspondent says:—‘‘The writer of 
‘Pioneer work in the Province of Quebec’ in 
the April R=corp gives 1864 as the beginning 
of French work in Montreal. Croil’s History 
of the Church of Scotland in Canada, page 
147, states that St. John’s French congregation 
was organized in 1841 and a minister appointed 
that same year. In the same article 1876 is 
given instead of 1786 as the date of organiza- 
tion of St. Gabriel Church. 


Rev. Dr. Buchanan writing from the Bhil 
country says that one great need is four bells 
to call the people to worship at their four 
different preaching stations in the Bhil jungle. 
The people have no clocks. Sometimes they 
come too early, sometimes when the service is 
nearly through. At one place he has a piece 
of railroad iron suspended and struck with an 
iron bar or hammer, but it cannot be heard far. 
The gift of a bell, old or new, from an in- 
dividual or a congregation, to call the people to 
worship, would be real missionary work. It 
could be shipped from any part of Canada to 
the Bhil field. 


The Synod of British Columbia met at 
Edmonton, N.W.T., the first week in May, and 
was opened with sermon by Rev. J. M. Mc- 
Léod, retiring Moderator, whose jubilee was 
celebrated ai Vancouver last autumn. Rey. 
A, Forbes, of Saskatchewan, was chosen Modera- 
tor for the present year. The Synod contains 
one hundred and forty-one congregations and 
missions and has seventy-eight ministers on the 
roll, besides eleven more on the appendix to 
the roll, 7. e, resident within the Synod, and 
most of them actively at work, but not settled 
in one place. The vacancies in the Synod are 
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sixteen, but besides these there are many 
points at which labourers are needed. 


James M. Waters, M.D,, another missionary 
of recent appointment, writes: ‘‘In India at 
last!” The reception which greeted us showed 
very plainly how missionaries on the field 
rejoice when even two or three are added to 
their small numbers. 

Neyer till one travels in aland like this con- 
tinent of India, and passes in quick succession 
through yillage, town and city where Christ 
has as yet not a single representative does one 
realize the full truth of the Master’s words, 
“The harvest truly. is plenteous, but the 
labourers are few.”’ 

This is not the place to recora first impres- 
sions, but I may be allowed to say that we were 
very agreeably surprised with India, and 
although heathenism is still rife on every 
side, yet we see many hopeful signs which 
assure us that the cause of Christ shall yet 
gloriously triumph in this dark land. 


Rey. J. H. Bruce has forwarded to Rev. Dr. 
Macxay, Foreign Mission Secretary, a carefully 
prepared map of North Honan. The map is 
covered with dots representing towns and 
villages. But, though almost as thickly dotted 
as it was possible to make it, not half the 
villages have been marked. Speaking of one 
small district in the field Mr. Bruce says :— 
‘“There are reported to be 4,000 villages and 
towns whereas I have marked only 1,000.’ 
Of another county he says:—‘*I have located 
790, but the official number is 2,500. So with 
other counties.” 

A similar map of India was prepared some 
years ago by the late Rev. Norman Russell. 
These two naps with their mualtitudinous towns 
and villages are most impressive missionary 
appeals for India and China. 


Sydney Presbytery, seeking to cope with the 
new conditions of increased population, has 
had eight settlements of ministers since last 
November. Not all are into new charges, but 
most of them mean extending work. . 


< 


One of the historic charges of Truro Presby- 
tery, Economy and Five Islands, has been 
divided, forming two congregations. The 
Augmentation Fund, so helpful in building up 
the church, will assist for a little, soon, it is 
hoped, to self-support. 


almost unbroken wilderness. 
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PIONEERS OF THE PRES. CHURCH IN 
ONTARIO 1791-1817. Z 


BY REV. PROF. GREGG, D.D. 


In the year 1791 the old Province of Quebec 
was divided into the two provinces of Upper 
and Lower Canada. These were reunited in 
1841 and were called the Province of Canada, 
its parts being usually spoken of as Canada 
West and Canada East. In 1867, the year of 
Confederation, there was another division, the 
Lower Province resuming the name of Quebec 
and the Upper Province being called the Proy- 
ince of Ontario. 

The population of Lower Canada when the 
division of 1791 was made was upwards of 
140,300, and mostly belonged to the French- 
speaking Roman Catholic Church. The popula- 
tion of the Upper Province (now Ontario) was 
only about 20,000, and belonged, for the most 
part, to the Protestant Churches. The whole 
of this province from East to West was an 
The people were 
poor, destitute of schools, and, to a large ex- 
tent, of medical advantages and the ministra- 
tions of religion. Slavery also existed in this 
province, although to a limited extent. It was 
abolished in the year 1793 by the first Parlia- 
ment of the province in the village of Newark 
(now Niagara), its first capital. 

From 1791 to 1800 there were five Presbyterian 
ministers settled in Upper Canada, two in the 
East, one in the centre and two in the West. 
Those in the East were the Rey. John Bethune 
and the Rev. John lL. Broeffle; the Rev. 
Robert McDowall was in the centre, and in 
the West were the Rey. Jabez Collver and the 
Rey. Robert: Dunn. 

Mr. Bethune was a native of Scotland and an 
ordained minister of the Established Church. 
He came to America, officiated as chaplain dur- 
ing the revolutionary war, suffered imprison- 
ment for his loyalty, escaped to Montreal in 
1786, established the first Presbyterian con- 
gregation there, removed to Williamstown in 
the County of Glengarry where he ministered 
to several congregations till his death 1815. He 
is described as a man of great zeal and piety. 
Two of his sons “took orders’’ in the Church 
of England. One became Dean of Montreal and 
the other Bishop of Toronto. 


Mr. Broefle was a minister of the Dutch Re- 
formed which was a Presbyterian Church. He 
came from the State of New York to Canada in 
1795 and took up his abode in Williamsburgh 
and laboured as a pastor in several places in 
the Counties of Glengarry and Stormont till 
his death. He was a faithful, self-denying 
minister of the Gospel. It is said that his in- 
come seldom exceeded $100 yearly, and that he 
endured all manner of privations and hard- 
ships. He died in 1815 at the age of 76. The 
immediate cause of his death was  over- 
exertion in walking fifteen miles to preach in 
Osnabruck. 

Mr. McDowall was born in the United States 
of Scottish origin. He was sent in 1798 to 
Canada by the Dutch Reformed Church. He 
laboured as a missionary in different places be- 
tween Elizabethtown (now Brockville) and 
York (now Toronto) and accepted a call to 
Adolphustown, Ernestown and Fredericksburgh 
on the Bay of Quinte, where he continued to 
labour till his death in 1841. He was an able 
theologian, an effective preacher and faithful 
pastor. Recently a Memorial Church has been 
erected in the scene of his labours which attests 
the high estimate held of him as a stalwart 
pioneer of Presbyterianism in Canada. 

Mr. Collver came from the United States 
where he was ordained according to the Cam- 
bridge Presbyterian order. He came in 1793 
at the solicitation of Governor Simcoe and 
settled in the County of Norfolk. Here he 
organized a congregation with two elders. He 
was not an educated man, but was a devout 
Christian and had great force of character. In 
the scene of his labours he was far removed 
from ministerial society, and it is said to be 
doubtful whether, for many years, he saw 
another Presbyterian clergyman. He con- 
tinued to preach till near the day of his death, 
which occurred in 1818. 

Mr. Dunn is said to have been a licentiate of 
the Church of Scotiand. He was for some time 
minister of a congregation in the State of New 
York. He came to Canada in 1794, and laboured 
for two years in Stamford and Jersey (Niagara). 
Becoming unsettled regarding the doctrines of 
the Church he withdrew from the ministry 
and entered into mercantile business till 1803 
when he lost his life in the ‘Spey,’’ which 
foundered in Lake Ontario. 
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Between the years 1800 and 1817 the popula- 
tion of Upper Canada (Ontario) increased from 
20,000 to about 120,000. During this period 
three of the five Presbyterians passed away. 
These were Messrs. Bethune, Broefle and Dunn. 
Eight others were added. These were Rev: 
Daniel W. Eastman, Rev. John Young, Rev. 
John Burns, Rev. Lewis Williams, Rev. William 
Jenkins, Rey. William Smart, Rev. William 
Bell and Rey. William Taylor. 

Mr. Eastman was a native of the State of 
New York where he was licensed in 1801 and 


ordained in 1802. Preferring to labour in 
Canada he took up his abode near St. 
Catharines. His labours extended from the 


Niagara River to Hamilton and far beyond. It 
is said that there was scarcely an acre in the 
Peninsula that he had not traversed many 
times, riding his faithful horse through forest 
and marsh and tangled bush and swimming 
swollen streams. It is said also that he was 
wonderfully gifted in singing the Gospel so as 
to impress the hearts and conscience of his 
hearers. In his closing years he became totally 
blind, but continued to preach as opportunity 
offered. He died in 1865, and a monument 
has been erected to his memory, on which it 
has been inscribed that he was the Father of 
the Presbyterian Churches in the Niagara and 
Gore Cistricts, and that for more than half a 
century he was eminently useful as a faithful 
and zealous labourer in his Master’s vineyard. 

Mr. Young was a minister from the Church 
of Scotland. He succeeded Mr. Bethune in 
Montreal, from which he removed to Niagara. 
In 1802 he sueceeded Mr. Dunn, but, after a 
brief pastorate, he went to Nova Scotia, where 
he died. 

Mr. Burns was a minister of the Associate 
Session Church of Scotland. He came to 
Canada in 1804, and laboured in Niagara and 
Stanford till the year 1812, when war with the 
Americans commenced. In Niagara a church 
had been built which was now used as a 
general hospital, but burned by the Ameri- 
cans, Who afterwards burned the whole town, 
Mr. Burns was taken prisoner and carried to 
the American fort. Here, by invitation of the 
Commandant, he preached to the garrison 
every Sabbath for six months. At the close of 
the war he resumed his labours in Niagara. 
He died in 1822 in the 53rd year of his age. 
He is said to have been an earnest, scholarly 
preacher and a’ true and warm-hearted friend. 
A son of his was the late Justice Robert Easton 
Burns, of Toronto. 
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Mr. Williams was a native of Wales and came 
to Canada in 1808. He was the first Presby- 
terian minister of St. Catharines. Here a 
church had been built in 1796, intended ap- 
parently for Christians of different com: 
munions. Besides labouring here he was 
accustomed to .take extended tours through 
the surrounding country, preaching in school- 
houses, barns and by the roadsides, and also 
distributing religious books and tracts which 
he had brought from Wales. He was a man of 
great energy, of genuine piety, and is remem- 
bered as a self-sacrificing pioneer preacher. He 
died in 1822 in the 63rd year of his age. 

Mr. Jenkins was-a native of Scotland and 
studied for the ministry in connection with one 
of the Secession Churches. He emigrated to 
the United States in 1799, and laboured there 
asa missionary among the Indians. He came 
to Canada in 1807 and took up his abode in 
Markham, in the County of York. There and 
in many other places between the Grand River 
and the Bay of Quinte he laboured till his 
death in 1843. He was in many respects a re- 
markable man, an excellent scholar, an able 
preacher, a thorough Calvinist and a faithful 
pastor. He was fearless and outspoken, yet 
generous and kind-hearted, and not destitute 
of a rich fund of wit and humour. 

Mr. Smart was born in Scotland where his 
parents were members of the congregation of 
the famous John Brown of Haddington. In 
his infaney the family removed to London. 
As he grew to maturity the son became deeply 
interested in missionary work among the 
heathen and therefore studied at the London 
Missionary Society School at Gasport. 

At this time the Presbyterians in Elizabeth- 
town (now Brockville) and neighbourhood, 
having failed in their efforts to obtain a stated 
pastor from Scotland or United States, applied 
to the London Society. They advised Mr. 
Smart to go to Canada; he consented to go 
and, having been duly ordained he went. 

Tn 1811, he arrived at Elizabethtown and at 
once entered on his work with great energy. 
In labours he was most abundant. He usually 
preached in Elizabethtown and neighbouring 
townships on Sabbaths, and on week days in 
more distant places between. Prescott and 
Gananoque: Everywhere he was welcomed ag 
a genial visitor and a devoted minister of the 
Gospel. On the second Sabbath after his 
arrival he organized a Sabbath School which 
is said to be the first Sabbath School organized 
in Canada. 
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In the years 1812-1814 occurred the war 
between the British and Americans. This 
seriously increased his anxieties and Jabours 
and at times imperilled his life. On the return 
of peace, his congregation succeeded in build- 
ing a church greatly assisted by his efforts to 
obtain contributions for this purpose from 
places far and near. The church was opened 
for public worship in 1817. He continued 
pastor of the congregation till 1849 when he 
resigned the charge. For 27 years afterwards 
he continued to preach in different places, 
chiefly within the bounds of the Kingston 
Presbytery. 

During these years, though not of a robust 
constitution, he was remarkably vigorous and 
active and took a lively interest in all the 
aifairs of Church and State. He retained to 
the last the fine enthusiasm of spirit which 
prompted him in early life to devote himself 
to missionary work. He died in Gananoque 
in 1876, the year after the General Union of 
Presbyterians of the Dominion of Canada, the 
88th year of his age and the 66th of his 
ministry. 

Mr. Bell was a native of Scotland and was 
ordained as a minister of the Associate Session 
Church in 1817. In the same year he came to 
Canada and became pastor of the congregation 
In. Perth which had been fostered by Mr. 


Smart who had been for some time a member 


of the same church with Mr. Bell in London, 
England. On his way to Perth Mr. Bell 
tarried for a little with his old fellow member 
in Brockville and took part with him in the 
opening services of the new church there. 

His own field of labour was discouraging and 
Perth and the surrounding country 
were first settled by discharged soldiers and 
emigrants from Scotland. He writes that the 
place was a moral as well as a spiritual wilder- 
ness, that, with regard toa great many of the 
settlers, religion occupied no part of their 
attention, that the Sabbath was awfully pro- 
faned, that drunkenness, swearing and other 
vices were matters of course and that the 
number of those inclined to attend public 
worship was small and of those possessing real 
piety smaller. 

But he resolutely set to work, visiting from 
house to honse as well as preaching on Sab- 
baths. His Jabours were greatly blessed. 
Within six years the number of communicants 
rose from 40 to 244 and of other adherents 
from 150 to 1,200. The congregation met first 
in arented room of an inn, then in a school- 
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house, until at last a church was built on 
ground granted by the Government. The 
materials and contributions were collected 
with great difficulty. 

Mr. Bell’s income, although larger than that 
of most of his brethren, was by no means ex- 
travagant. He writes in 1823 that all the time 
he was in Perth he never received more than 
£50 from the congregation: and that he was 
dependent for support partly on an annual 
grant by the British Government and partly 
on income from a school which he taught. 
But all this, he says, gave him no concern ag 
long as he saw the Gospel prospering. He 
died in 1857,in the 78th year of his age and 
the 41st of his ministry. He was highly re- 
spected as a faithful minister, firm and resolute 
in the maintenance of the truth, and in the 
exercise of discipline... Two of his sons became 
Presbyterian ministers, one the Rev. Andrew 
Bell of L’Orignal and the other Dr. George Bell 
of Queen’s College, Kingston 

Mr. Taylor was a native of Scotland and a 
minister of the Associate Synod, but had been 
settled for 18 years in England. He came to 
Canada at the same time (1817) and in the 
same ship with Mr. Bell and also with the 
same promise of £100 yearly from the British 
Government. He was appointed to go to 
Argenteuil in Lower Canada, but was_per- 
suaded to go to Upper Canada, to which 
accordingly he went. Here he accepted the 
charge of the congregations of Osnabruck and 
Williamsburg, where Messrs. Bethune and 
Broefle had formerly laboured. This position 
proved exceeding!y uncomfortable. He and 
his large family were cooped up in a log hut 
16 feet square. Among his congregation there 
were but few who seemed possessed of vital 


religion. He remained with them only two 
years. In 1819 he crossed the St. Lawrence 


and became pastor of a congregation of his 
own countrymen in the State of New York. 
He died in 1837. 

Of the ministers of whom notices have been 
given the nine following were still alive in 1817 
in Upper Canada (Ontario) Messrs. McDowall, 
Collver, Eastman, Burns, Williams, Jenkins, 
Smart, Bell and Taylor. 

Besides the Presbyterian ministers who were 
settled as pastors over congregations was a 
goodly number who came from Dutch Re- 
formed and Secession churches of the United 
States and who did very valuable missionary 
work in the Province. Their pioneer labours 
deserve to be held in grateful remembrance. 
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On the triple doorways of a great cathedral in 


Milan, Jtaly, there 
spanning the archway. 


Over one is carved a beautiful wreath 
roses and underneath are the words, 


are three 


inscriptions 


of 
te Met at 


which pleases is but for a moment.’ 
Over another is sculptured a cross upon 
which we read, *‘ All that which troubles is but 


for a moment.’’ 


But underneath the great central entrance of 
the main aisle is the inscription, ‘That only 
is important which is eternal.’’— x. 


‘Keep sweet as a means of s 


says a shrewd imoralist. 
to resort to every other means than this. They 
have recourse to sharp retorts, legal processes, 


diplomacy, fists, and bullets. 
sure of 


quite so 


that taketh a city. 


oP) 


self-defense,’ 
Men are mostly re ady 


You whose duty it is to remain at home are 
equally sharers with those who go into the 
Inission fields in their work ; yours equally to 


share 


in the reward when Christ is glorified.— 


Rey. J. Hudson Taylor. y 


But nothing is ~ 
success as keeping sweet. 
“* He that ruleth his spirit [is better] than he 


OGhe Lreshyterian Aecovd) Priestley’s Dress Goods 


Price 50 cents to individual addresses. 
In parcels ot five and upwards, to one address, 25 cents 
The Average Issue 
for the Last Twelve Months was 


o1, 125. 
The Largest Circulation in Canada 


Of all Publications in English, except one Daily and 
eekly. 
It is also the cheapest for the amount of good read- 


ing matter given. It costs more than its price, so that 
subscribers get full value and more. 


HOW TO CIRCULATE IT. 


Many congregations place a copy in every familv, 
Thereis no other way in which so much Home Mission 
Work can be done for 25 cents as by placing it fora year 
in a family not now taking it. 


Send money by Orderor Registered Letter. 
Be sure that money is not sent unregistered. 


Subscription may begin atany month for part of the 
year, ending with December. 


If you know of any one willing to distribute a free 
sample parcel, please forward the name to 


The Presbyterian Record, 
Y.M. C, A. Building, 
MONTREAL. 
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A PLEA FOR LONELY PEOPLE. 


I want to plead for the lonely people, the 
ones who are left out of the good times. Ina 
certain village there are, we will say, a number 
of young men and women who have been 
drawn thither by business positions. There 
are not enough of them to form a society of 
their own, and, moreover, they are boarding 
and away from their homes. 

In that village, in the evening, when business 
_ hours are over, a good deal of social enjoyment 
goes on; but the residents are conservative, 
and also they fall into cliques. They do not 
widen the circle to take in the new-comers 
and the self-supporting. This is all wrong, very 
thoughtless and very narrow. 

That voung stenographer, that voung teacher 
of the district school, that bookkeeper at the 
foundry, that dressmaker who has put out a 
modest sign, has a claim on you who were in 
town before he or she came, and should be 
included in the pleasures and merry-makings, 
unless you are unchristian, and therefore ill- 
bred and foolishly exclusive in your own town. 
— Christian Herald. 


‘‘Do something difficult every day or two, 
for no other reason than its difficulty,” is a 
wise man’s advice. Every boy knows that to 
strengthen the muscles hard exercise is neces- 
sary. So with the character; if a boy trains 
himself to do difficult things, things he does 
not want to do, yet wills steadily to do, he be- 
comes strong and determined, ready for any- 
thing life can bring. 


Wear Well 
Look Well 
Drape Well 


After a Season’s Wear. 


For sale at ali the best Dry Goods Stores. 


“Not where I am wanted, but where I am 
wanted most.’’—Carey’s Motto. 


We reduce life to the pettiness of our daily 
living; we should exalt our living to the 
grandeur of life.—Phillips Brooks, 


‘‘ Love is always exercising self-denial with- 
out tasting its bitterness and almost without 
ever thinking of it.’’—Tersteegen. 


It ig not generally known that the jackal is 
a greater destroyer of humanity in India than 
the tiger. Statistics published by the Govern- 
ment of India show that for 928 persons killed 
by tigers, more than 1,000 children are carried 
away by jackals. 


Perhaps our lot is cast in a narrow, galling 
groove. Yet better this, surely, than that we 
should dribble in all directions into mere slush 
and mire, come to worse than nothing our- 
selves and swamp our neighbourhood.—Chris- 
tina Rossetti. 


One of the greatest triumphs achieved by 
Protestant work in Italy is the publication of 
the Gospels and texts by the RB. C. Society of 
St. Jerome. The translation is biased and 
the notes are often artificial and full of error, 
but it should be a great help to the progress of 
the Gospel in that land. 


An Admirable Food 


EPPS’ S 


For Maintaining Robust Health 


COCOA 


in Cold Climates. 
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A man must stand erect, not be kept erect 
by others. 


Where a man can live, there he can also live 
well. 


Every man is worth just so much as the 
things are worth about which he busies him- 
self. 


It is of small importance to any of us whether 
we get liberty; but of the greatest that we 
deserve it. 


Pride is an uneasy and uncomfortable temper, 
always restless and dissatisfied. Humility 
alone can give peace, because it alone is con- 
sistent with our real condition.—H. M. Field. 


Examine your words well and you will find 
that even when you have no motive to be 
false, it is a very hard thing to say the exact 
truth.—George Eliot. 


If, instead of a gem or even a ower, we 
could cast the gift of a lovely thought into the 
heart of a friend that would be giving as the 
angels must give.—George Macdonald. 


Mr. Gladstone said, not long before his 
death, that of the sixty master minds of the 
last half-century, fifty-four were devout be- 
lievers in the Christian religion. 


See that each hour’s feelings ana thoughts 
and actions are pure and true; then will your 
life be such. The wide pasture is but separate 
spears of grass; the sheeted bloom of the 
prairies but isolated flowers. —Beecher. 


“Tittle undertakings by big people make 
the people small. Large undertakings by little 
people make the people great.’’ This holds 
true of undertakings tor God in every case. 
Let us ‘‘ attempt great things for God.” 


It is easy to peep and potter about one’s own 
deficiences in a quite immodest discontent ; 
but modesty is so pleased with other people’s 
doings, that she has no leisure to lament her 
own.—Ruskin. 


Silence is often more eloquent than speech. 
It is easy tc be silent when one has nothing to 
say, but to close the mouth when a hundred 
imprisoned words are clamouring to get out is a 
test of a very different kind. But unspoken 
words are easily explained. 


Those who are so zealous to defend it (i.e., 
Christianity) must not be afraid of discussion 
or argument, but welcome light from every 
source. Instead of fearing science, they ought 
to hail it as the best friend of religion. Every- 
thing which throws lighton the lawsof nature 
reveals the power of God.—H. M. Field. 


The real security of Christianity is to be 
found in its benevolent morality, in its exqui- 
site adaptation to the human heart, in the 
facility with which its scheme accommodates 
itself to the capacity of every human intellect, 
in the consolation which it brings to the house 
of mourning, in the light with which it bright- 
ens the great mystery of the grave.—Macaulay. 


‘¢ Happiness is not so much in what comes 
as in the way you take it.’ 


Prosperity is not without many fears and 
distastes ; and adversity is not without comfort 
and hopes. —Bacon. 


Cultivate forbearance till your heart yields a 
fine crop of it. Pray for a short memory as to 
all unkindnesses.—Spurgeon. 


If any man would live well, let him fetch his 
last day to him and make it always his com- 
pany-keeper.—John Bunyan. 


A man knows a great deal when he acquires 
a knowledge of the immensity of his ignor- 
ance. —Palmerston. 


Never ask what you have no right to know ; 
never tell other people what they’ have no 
right to know.—Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D. 


One can never be truly courteous until he 
remembers others—until he learns to consider 
the feelings of others. 


Liberty is essential to unity. No family 
thinks alike on everything, and still the mem- 
bers are one. 


If there is a fathomless mystery of sin and 
sorrow, there is a deeper mystery of God’s love. 
—Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


By some strange perverseness in human na- 
ture we have far keener eyes for flaws and 
blemishes in others than for the lovely things 
that are in them. 


To feel much for others and little for our- 
selves; to restrain our selfish and to indulge 
our benevolent affections, constitute the per- 
fections of human nature.—Adam Smith. 


‘‘ Beware of making your moral staple con- 
sist of the negative virtues. It is good to 
abstain and to teach others to abstain, from all 
that is sinful or hurtful, but making a busi- 
ness of it leads to emaciation of character.— 
O. W. Holmes. 


The highway of holiness is along the com- 
monest road of life—along your very way. In 
wind and rain, no matter how it beats—it ig 
only going hand in hand with Him.—Mark 
Guy Pearse. 


He who truly wishes the happiness of any 
one cannot be long without discovering some 
mode of contributing to it. Reason itself, with 
all its light, is not so rapid in discoveries of 
this sort as simple affection, which sees means 
of happiness and of important happiness where 
reason scarcely could think that any happiness 
was to be found.—Thomas Brown. 


“As a man thinketh, so is he,” has been 
written with terrible truth, for thoughts leave 
their mark deep on soul and face alike. 
Threads they are, from which the swift-flying 
shuttles of our days, with a changing pattern 
of deeds, weave the web of character on the 
great loom of eternity. May the tlireads be 
strong and the colours pure for the eve of the 
Master at the end of the weaving !—S. S. Times. 
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THe WORK IN INDIA FOR 1903, 
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St. Margaret’s College, Toronto 


A Boarding and Day Schooi in the. finest residentia} 
art of Toronto. Only-teachers of the highest aca- 
demic and professional standing are employed. 

_ Academic work, Music, Art, Elocution and Do 
mestic Science. MRS. GEORGE DICKSON, Lady 
Principal. GEORGE DICKSON, M.A., Director. | 


STRATFORD, ONT. 


A large, successful and infiuential School of 
Business Training. 
— Magnificont Catalogue Free. — 


W. J. ELLIOTT, Pres, 


D. A. McLachlan, Priucipal. 
2 a | a nf: 
prfon, Phillips & 
5 y 


60. 
STATIONERS, 


BLANK BOOK MAKERS 
and PRINTERS 


1755 and 1757 NOTRE DAME ST. 
MONTREAL 


WILLIAM DRYSDALE 
Bookseller and Stationer 
24783 ST. CATHERINE ST., Montreal. 
‘RULES AND FORMS” New Edition 
Cloth, 50 cts. Leather, 75 cts. 


Do not act asif you had 10,000 years to throw 
away. Death stands at your elbow. Be good 
for something while you live, and it is in your 
power.—Marcus Aurelius. 


There is a personality that belongs to every 
minister, church singer, or moral reformer. 
As Mr. Emerson once said, ‘‘I cannot hear you 
from thinking of what you are.’’ One may 
preach well or sing well, but the personality is 
stronger than all else. 


‘The best way to cultivate love in the heart 
is to enthrone Jesus there—for he is love, and, 
where he is, love reigns.” 


i JEWELLERY. 


168 Yonge Street, Toronto. 


Ottawa Ladies’ College 


OUR OWN (see Assembly Minutes) 
Prepares for the University and better 


Prepares for Life. 


Its aim: Christian Womanhood, intelligent, refined, 
An Iniiuence zor good in the Home, in the Church, 
in Social Life. 

Write for Calendar : 


MRS. J. GRANT NEEDHAM, Lady Principal. 
REV. W. D. ARMSTRONG, M.A., L.D., President. 


St. Aindrew’s College 


Toronto. 
A PRESBYTERIAN, RESIDENTIAL 
and Day School for Boys.. 
The College has been very successful. 250 pupils are 
now in attendance. SEPARATE RESIDENO} for jun- 
iors. Nine mastersin addition to the Principal live in 
Residence. Fyll Collegiate work. Boys received from 
eight years and up, Early application necessary. 
STRONG STAFF. THOROUGH INSTRUCTION. 
CAREFUL OVERSIGHT. 
Summer Term commenced April 12, 194, 
Write for information, etc., to 


REV. D. BRUCE MACDONALD, &.A., 
Principal. 


Make up your mind to be educated, and you 
are already half educated. <A strong desire to 
be or to do any particular thing, accompanied 
by effort, multiplies your power, and throws 
wide the door of opportunity which leads to 
the accomplishment of your purpose.—Success. 


Wesolicit the business of Manutacturers, Ene 
gineers and others who realize the advisability of 
having their Patent business transacted by Ex- 
perts. Preliminary advice free. Charges mode- 
tate. Qur Inventors’ Help, 125 pages, sent upom 
request. Marion & Marion, New York Life Bldg, 
Moutreal ; and Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


See ns er os 


TRUSTWORTHY 


Our collection of fine Jewellery 
is one of the very best in Canada. 
You can purchase from us by 
mail or in person to advantage. 


WANLESS & Co.,, 
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THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


To attempt a narrative of Assembly’s daily 
doings, after the same has appeared in the 
daily and weekly press would be of little in- 
terest or service, but a few general notes on 
some of the matters before Assembly may be 
helpful. : 

Between Vancouver and St. John, the meet- 
ing places of last Assembly and the present 
one, 3,387 miles of railway tell in part the ex- 
tent of our Church, while from farther East 
and West, over 5,000 miles apart, from Cape 
Breton and the Yukon, both Assemblies had 
Commissioners. 

But though so far apart, last year’s gather- 
ing had much in common with this one; the 
strong sea air, the pleasant temperature, the 
cities nearly equal in size, both lapped by 
ocean tides, the many Eastern residents in 
Vancouver making it seem so much an Eastern 
city that a Maritime man finds himself about 
equally at home on either coast. 

Then the churches of meeting, both of them 
“St. Andrew’s,’’? nearly equal in size, are 
almost exact duplicates, platform, floor, pews, 
galleries, doors, even to the upholstering and 
carpeting. 

The personnel of these Assemblies too had 
much in common, the same clerks at their 
tables and the same Moderator in the chair 
on the opening night. Many of the mem- 
bers of last Assembly were at this one, and 
while last year had, as members and visitors, a 
much larger proportion of Western men and 
this year has the men of East, so many of the 
former are Eastern by birth that West and 
East seein one. 

Then the great themes before both As- 
semblies were the same, the same broad land to 
care for, the same foreign fields calling for help, 
the same warm hearts from East to West speak- 
ing the same tongue, owning the same flag, 
working together for the one common end; 
for-country, for Church, for Empire and for 
that greater Kingdom into which all others 
shall come. | 

So much do the two Assemblies seem to have 
in common, in climate, in church, in surround- 
ings, in much of their personality, in the sub- 


jects that claim their thought, that the sleeper 
of a year would scarce realize that he had not 
wakened to another sederunt of the same 
Assembly. 


A solemn thought as one looks over the 
Assembly is the gradual disappearance of those 
who used to lead in the councils of the Church. 
A very few years ago the names of Reid, 
Robertson, MacVicar, Grant, King, Laing, 
Burns, Cochrane, Thompson, Macdonnell were 
prominent in almost every Assembly. Now 
all of these and many others have passed 
away. The Church goes on, enlarging and 
prospering as never before, but the passing of 
men is an urgent call “to work for the night 
cometh.’’ 


As with the ancient Hebrews on the way 
to the great annual festivals a part of the joy 
is the meeting and the greeting of old friends 
and fellow-students and workers on the 
journey. The good of it cannot be measured. 

But this, on the present occasion, was not 
the only blessing by the way. The train was 
belated. No food could be obtained, and the 
‘be ye warmed and filled” of a good elder 
with a well-stocked hamper was a benediction 
not soon to be forgotten. 


An incidential feature in this meeting was 
that the- vacancy in the Assembly Church, 
caused by the much regretted illness and re- 
signation of its long-time pastor, Rey. L. G. 
McNeil, was filled the evening before the 
Assembly by the ordination and induction of a 
new pastor, Rey. G. Lang, a Canadian boy, 
educated in Winnipeg and abroad and the 
Assembly Sabbath was his ‘‘ preaching in.’? 

Another incident was that the Assembly 
opened and closed with the echoes of the 
wedding march. When the Commissioners 
arrived on the afternoon of opening a grand 
wedding ceremony was in progress, the first 
official act of the newly ordained pastor, and 
when the Assembly closed in the afternoon a 
week and a day later, youth and beauty were 
gathering for a similar event. 


THE OPENING NIGHT. 


The-retiring Moderator preached an appro- 
priate sermon from that Christian excelsior :— 
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“ Brethern: I count not myself to have apprehended ; 
but this one thing J do, forgetting those things which are 
behind, and reaching forth unto those things which are 
before, I press toward the mark for the prize of the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus.”—Phillippians 3: 13-14. 


After picturing the aged apostle writing from 
his prison cell with the martyr’s crown in view, 
the preacher spoke of Paul’s purpose—the 
method by which he accomplished that pur- 
pcse—the necessity for prayer in spiritual life 
and of pressing onward in Christian work, the 
work that calls so imperatively from home and 
foreien fields, and closed with this note of 
‘triumph :— 

“Ag we look in faith along the line of God’s 
-great promises, we see the age of universal 
righteousness and peace for which we work 
and pray, breaking forth on this world like a 
flood of glory from above, and hear a voice, 
saying, “ Alleluia! the Lord God Omnipotent 
reigneth, the kingdoms of this world, are be- 
come the kingdoms of our Lord, and of his 
Clipigte 

After sermon the Assembly was constituted: 
‘the Moderator’s work finished and he asked 
the appointment of a successor. There are 
always plenty of men whom their friends, 
whom all, would like to honour. Two were 
named, Dr. Milligan and Dr. Armstrong, with 
others in reserve. 

A vote gave each a large support, but the 
elder minister received the larger number, and 
Dr. Milligan was duly robed and escorted to 
the chair. After necessary routine the Court 
adjourned and St. John’s pure, strong air gave 
slumber sweet and sound. 


WELCOMES AND GREETINGS. 


The people of St. John gave cordial wel- 
come, as always, to their homes. But there 
wasmore. The Mayor, as representing the city, 
came and ina yery neat and appropriate speech 
gave fitting civic welcome. 

A delegation from the Anglican Church 
broughé greetings, and seldom have such occa- 
sions brought with them more kindly and 
dignified expression of good-will, even to the 
hope that when the union took place, which 
now seems in the air, there might be some 
way found for even the liturgical churches 
to have a part. 

From the Presbyterian Church, U.S. A., Dr. 
Chapman brought greetings. He, too, is a 
Maritime Province man, one more loaned to 
the “States,’’? and could give, con amore, the 
good wishes of the Church and country of his 
adoption to those of his birth. 
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TAKING STOCK FOR THE YEAR. 

All properly conducted business firms take 
stock at intervals, to learn their progress. The 
venerable Dr. Torrance has for many years 
performed this duty for our Church, and one 
of the earliest subjects before Assembly was 
his statement of the results of his work. 
These results at the end of 1903 may be sum- 
med up as follows :— | 

In the Maritime Synod 245 ministers, 25,987 
families, 3,762 single persons, 42,205 communi- 
cants, $76,294 given for the Schemes of the 
Church. 

In the Synod of Montreal and Ottawa 206 
ministers, 18,827 families, 3,973 single persons 
38,544 communicants, $86,562 given for she 
Schemes. 


In the Synod of Toronto and Kingdom 328 


ministers, 33,125 families, 6,955 single persons, 
68,695 communicants, $110,233 for the Schemes. 
In the Synod of Hamilton and London 212 


ministers, 25,240 families, 3,797 single persons 


53,689 communicants, $88,718 given .for the 
Schemes. 

In the Synod of Manitoba and the Northwest 
173 ministers 13,633 families, 5,559 single per- 
sons, 19,948 communicants, $30,535 given for 
the Schemes. 

In the Synod of British Columbia 95 min- 
isters, 5,374 families, 2,266 single persons, 
6,504 communicants, $8,663 given for the 
Schemes. 

The totals for the whole Church are 125 
ministers, 122,186 families, 26,312 single per- 
sons not connected with families, 229,585 
communicants, $401,005 given for the Schemes. 

In connection with the above there are many 
other things besides the numbers to be taken 
into consideration, Many of the newer parts 
of the country, struggling with the difficulties 
of new settlement, are unable to do as much as 


other parts: 
HOME MISSION NIGHT. 


‘*‘ Home Mission Night,” the first night after 
opening, is, in some respects, the greatest of 
the Assembly nights. It is the night that one 


could wish all Canadians, whether Christian or 


non-Christian, to hear. It would help them to 
a better citizenship and a higher patriotism. 
Beginning with the East the speakers followed 
each other towards the setting sun, the vision 
enlarging with the widening horizon and 
shewing everywhere, opening fields and grow- 
ing success; ; 

For the East spoke Hevs. T. Stewart, Con- 
vener, T. C. Jack and J. C. Robertson ; for the 
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‘West, Drs. Warden, Convener, EH. D. McLaren, 


- Carmichael and Herdman, McQueen, of Edmon- 


ton and Gordon of Fernie, with a grand finale 
from Pringle of the Yukon. A crowded house, 
Assembly and citizens, listening with deepest 
interest till after eleven o’clock, and parting, 
realized more fully than ever before the great- 
ness of the trust committed to us to win and to 
keep for what is right and good and true. 

The total amount contributed in the East for 
Home Missions during the year was $19,201, 
including $5,530 given to Home Missions in the 
Northwest, that new heritage for which East 
as well as West is responsible. These figures 
shew an advance of over three thousand do- 
lars above last year and over six thousand dol- 
jars above the year before. 

The giving of the West for Home Missions 
was over $114,009, six thousand dollars more 

than the previous year and an advance of six- 
teen thousand in two years. But so rapidly is 
the work expanding with the newly opening 

fields and the incoming multitudes that fifteen 
to twenty per cent. more will be needed this 
-yearif the work is to be doneas it should be 
done.. 

The H. M. Com., East, had under its charge 
during the year 34 ordained missionaries sup- 
plying 92 preaching stations and 51 student 
catechists supplying 189 preaching stations, in 
all 85 men, supplying 231 preaching stations, 

~The people in these stations contribute liberally 
to selfsupport besides giving to the other 
Schemes of the Church. 

The Western Committee had the care of 488 
fields with 1,314 preaching stations, making in 
all 1,545 centres of light and truth in our land 
fostered by our Home Mission work. 

The Western Section has opened 65 new 
fields since last Assembly, of which 58 are 
west of the Lakes. 

A new and hopefui feature in Home Missions 
is the organization of the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society which will in time be to 
Home Mission work the strong right arm that 
the W. fF. M.S8. is to the Foreign Mission work 
of the Church. 


THE COLLEGES AT ASSEMBLY. 


The Boards of Management:of most of our 
Colleges are presided over by the Eldership, 
Mr. David Morrice in Montreal, Lieut. Gov. 
Clark in Toronto and Hon. C. W. Campbell in 

Winnipeg. These were all present and gave 
the Reports from their respective institutions. 
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Never before has an Assembly of our Church 
made so many changes in our professorial 
staff, 

e Rev. Dr. Sedgwick for Halifax reported 
that Principal Pollok had resigned, after half 
a century of service to the Church, that Rev. 
Prof. Falconer had been nominated as Prin- 
cipal, that Rey. R. Magill, of Ireland, had been 
appointed as Professor, in accordance with 


leave given by last Assembly, and that Rey. 


A. 8. Morton, B.D., had been nominated as 
lecturer. 

The College also asked leave to institute a 
course similar to that in Manitoba College for 
the training of ‘‘ Minister Evangelists.’ As 
the course in Manitoba College was in- 
stituted for seven years, to test its usefulness, 
two years of which have already elapsed, it 
was agreed that the request be granted for the 
five years yet to run in Manitoba College. 

Twenty-four students were in attendance 
last session and increase is ‘expected. 

The College hag a good constituency for 
BOUCeD ten A aa wt S94 rein doy hat OB. 
Northern Nova Scotia with the two islands has 
been one of the best sources of supply in 
Canada for the ministry of the Presbyterian 
Church, and there are *‘ more to follow.” 

Fhe Presbyterian College, Montreal, had 
also its share of change. The Board no- 
minated Rey. Prof. Scrimger as Principal, Rev. 
D. J. Fraser, of St. John, N.B., as Professor. 
These were confirmed, and then came other 
changes unprovided for. Rev. Dr. John Camp- 
bel], for thirty-one years a Professor in the 
College, rose in the Assembly and tendered hig 
resignation. Strong effort was made to induce 
him to reconsider, but his decision was final. 

A resolution was adopted by the Assembly 
expressing the Assembly’s satisfaction at the 
work done by Dr. Campbell during his long 
period of association with the College and the 
deep regret of the Assembly in losing him, and 
that the College Board make such pecuniary 
recognition of his sepvicesas the finances of the 
College will allow. 

The relation of Queen’s University to the 
Church was considered with great care, and at 
length the following resolution was adopted: 

That the connection between the Univer- 
sity and Church be maintained. 

That arrangements be made whereby the 
graduates be given a larger representation on 
the Board of Trustees.. 3 

That an additional annual revenue of $20,- 
000 is required exclusive of the contributions 
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at present made in favour of the theological 
department. 

That the Assembly recommends the trustees 
to initiate at an early date a movement to pro- 
cure this additional revenue. 

That a Committee be appointed to co-operate 
with the trustees for that purpose. 

The Assembly as a compliment to Queen’s 
took a new departure by agreeing to meet next 
year in Kingston in the new ‘ Grant Hall’? 
there. 


The Sixtieth Annual Report of Knox, our 
largest College; told of a good year and good 
prospects and of the appointment of Rey. 
J. D. Robertson in succession to the late Prof, 
Halliday Douglas. Last session there were 
seventy-one students, twenty-three of them in 
the graduating class. ' 

Manitoba College is the last, for the present, 
in our transcontinental chain of theological 


centres. It has found the reversion: of its 
theological classes from summer to winter 
session beneficial. Last winter besides the 


classes there were twenty-one in the 
established ‘‘ Minister Evangelist ”’ 
course. Lhe two Western Synods are increas- 
ing their contributions to the College. The 
canvass for endowment for the King Me- 
morial Chair has been even more successful 
than was expected. 

But what is home without... asister, and 
what are all the colleges, to the complete 
education of a country, if for men only? So 
Dr. Armstrong as a fitting climax to the Educa- 
tional Reports gives that of the Ottawa Ladies’ 
College, owned and controlled by our Church, 
which is doing a splendid work in fitting young 
women for lives of Christian usefulness. It 
had a good year and has excellent prospects. 

There are colleges at Calgary and Kamloops, 
They do not belong to our Church but are 
closely allied with it in aim and effort, and 
brought their work before the Assembly. 

The former, at Calgary, is for young men. 
Tt is a joint stock company. One of our min- 
isters, Rev. D. Macrae is principal, and our 
people are its chief supporters. The latter, at 
Kamloops, is for young women, and is the only 
place in all that region to which they can be 
sent for education besides the R. C. convents. 
The Assembly heartily commends both these 
objects as eminently worthy of pyepetay and 

co-operation and help. 
AUGMENTATION. 
' Dr. Edwin Smith presented the Report, 


regular 
newly 
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East, and Dr. Lyle the West. The method in 
the East, ever since the Scheme was started, 
was to allocate among the Presbyteries, and 
these among the congregatinos, the amount 
required, and the congregations, as a whole, 
have nobly responded, recognizing the duty 
and privilege of the 
and the weak helping the weaker. The result 
is that in the East the Scheme is loyally sup- 
ported, last year 225 congregations out of 
240 contributing to it, some of them more than 
they were asked. 

In the West fourteen augmented congrega- 
tions became self-sustaining during the year, 
while twenty-seven groups of mission stations 
were advanced to be augmented congregations. 
Dr. Lyle pressed strongly their neglect of duty 
upon congregations that do not contribute to 
this Fund. 

Mr. T. C. James, Dr. Wallace and Dr. Cuar- 
michael all bore testimony to the good done by 
the Fund in nursing weak and scattered con- 
gregations not only into self-support but into 
helpers of the other Schemes of the Church. 


¢ 
FRENCH EVANGELIZATION. 


The report, presented by Rev. Dr. Mowatt, 
Convener, told of sixty-four workers spread 
over 1,000 miles, doing a quiet but effective work 


in leavening French Canada with the truth. 


One effective agency is the Mission School at. 
Pointe-aux-Trembles, through which, in_ its 
time, have passed over 5,000 young French 
Canadians, who have gone out, centres of light 
and liberty, many of them centres of truth, 
to their own countrymen. Rey. G. C. Heine 
and Principal Brandt spoke in support of the 
Scheme and told of the work it is doing. 


AGED AND INFIRM MINISTERS’ FUND, 


The Assembly marks an epoch in the history 
of this Scheme. At the union of the churches, 
twenty-nine years ago, the Schemes, East and 
West, for historical and geographical reasons 
were kept separate. There was no I. C. R. or 
C. P.. R., and little communication between 
the Maritime Provinces and the rest of Canada. - 
Now for the first time there is a union of any 
of the regular Schemes, and the Aged and In- 
firm Ministers’ Funds, hitherto carried- on 
separately under two Committees, are now one, 
with one Committee. The conditions of the 
ivund in each section were such that they 
could unite on terms of fairness and equality. 
Hearty thanks were given to Mr. J. K. Mac- 
donald and Rey. Anderson Rogers for their 


‘ 
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work for many years as Conyeners of the two 
Committees. 
FOREIGN MISSION NIGHT. 

Thursday, Home night, Friday, Foreign 
night, is the invariable and fitting order, be- 
ginning at home and going into all the world. 
Dr. E. D. Millar and Mr. A. J. Martin; pre- 
sented the reports East and West, and were 
followed by Rey. Geo. Sutherland of British 
Guiana, Dr. J. Fraser Smith, formerly of 
Honan and India, Sinclair of Regina, and Dr. 
R. P. Mackay. 

The Eastern section has had the best year of 
its history. Rey. Dr. Grant’s efforts were 
successful in raising the debt of over $12 000 
resting upon the Fund at the beginning of the 
year... This, with the ordinary giving, made the 
Foreign Mission contribution of the east for 
the year $48,033. 

The vear closed with a deficit of some $3,226 

The outlook in the fields of the Western 
Section is bright, our work in Honan and 
India was never so successful and inviting as 
now. Doors are wide open on every hand. 

The receipts, West, were $109,454 and so 
great were the imperative demands of the 
work that the year closed with a deficit of 
$25,000. About half of this amount has since 
been received in response to a special upDeaas 
but some of it yet remains 

The Woman’s Societies, East and West, have, 
as usual, given splendid help, a help which 
grows more generous year by year. 


DR. WILKIE AND INDIA. 


A special feature in connection with Foreign 
Mission matters was the question of opening 
up a new mission in Central India for Dr, 
Wilkie. 

After an earnest discussion of the whole 
matter, extending over three full sessions, the 
Assembly decided by a very large and decisive 
majority as follows: 

“The Assembly expresses its satisfaction 
with the diligence and faithfulness with which 
the Foreign Mission Committee has discharged 
the duties entrusted to it. 

“The Assembly approves the judgment of 
the Foreign Mission Committee, that for a new 
mission to be established by our Church, 


haying no communication with our present 


mission because of alienations, would be wrong 
in principle, and not in the interest of the 
cause of Christ in India or in Canada and 
declares accordingly. 

-**The Assembly deprecates any movement 
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looking towards an organization bearing the 
haine ‘ Canadian Presbyterian’ whose aim is 
the prosecution of mission work in India, as 
contrary to the principles of Presbyterianism, 
calculated to mislead as to the relation of such 
organization to the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, and as vapeur a to our Foreign 
Mission interests. 


THE SABBATH SERVICES, 


Those in the Assembly Church were long to 
be remembered. In the morning they were 
conducted by Rey. Clarence McKinnon, of 
Sydney, C.B.,and in the evening by Rey. Dr. 
Pringle, of the Yukon, over five thousand miles 
apart by the most direct available route of 
travel, This fact of itself made the services 
impressive, suggesting as it did the immense 
territory covered by our church and country, 
the territory for which as citizens and as 
Christians, as Canadians and as Presbyterians, 
we are responsible. 

But specially memorable, unique in their 
way, were the services themselves. Dr. Pringle 
in the evening did not preach, he spoke on his 
work in the Yukon. He says, but there are 
few whocare to accept his statement, that there 
are hundreds of ministers who can preach 
better than he can but he thinks that he can 
tell his own story better than any one else can, 
and so he does not attempt to preach but seeks 
to interest his hearers in Home Missions. 

He is unique. He is himself. He cannot be 
put down in print. He speaks and all listen 
and see him in the mining camp, on the lonely 
trail, among the twos and tens and hun- 
dreds, telling of life and hope. Many a 
sufferer, sick and lonely, many a father, 
mother, sister, wife, friend, far away, thanks 
God that Pringle and his fellow workers ever 
went to the Yukon. We hope that his plea ° 
for the hospital at Dawson, given on another 
page, will find a ready response. 

And what shall be said of the morning? 
Comparisons, if not always odious, are difficult. 
Ihave been at most of the Assemblies either 
as a member or visitor, and the sermons while 


“not uniform, are uniformly good. Some stand 


out in memory, especially one by Prof. Jordan 


-of Queens, at the Hamilton Assembly a few 


years ago, but I do not remember any more 
useful or helpful or inspiring than the simple, 
beautiful, stirring discourse on personal work 
for souls, that was preached Assembly Sabbath 
morning in St. John, from the words “ Philip 
findeth Nathaniel.” 
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shere was the usual communion service in 
the afternoon, a service almost wholly deyo- 
tional and always good. 


CHURCH UNION. 


In one respect the greatest question before 
the Assembly was the question of union with 
the Methodist and Congregational Churches of 
Canada. The subject was before the Assembly 
last year at Vancouver and was remitted to the 
Committee on Correspondence with other 
Churches. This Committee during the year 
has had conference with representatives of 
other churches and reported to Assembly the 
wide-spread favour with which the subject has 
been received. ; 


The following resolutions were adopted : 

“I. The General Assembly thanks the 
General Conference of the Methodist Church 
in Canada fortheir courtesy in transmitting to 
them a copy of the resolution on Church 
Union, adopted by the Conference at its meet- 
ing in September, 1902. 

‘*2. The General Assembly is at one with 
the General Conference in its desire to promote 
organic union among the evangelistic churches, 
so far as this can be accomplished, with due 
regard to all. the interests involved, and 
especially the promotion of the efficiency of 
the Church of Christ in carrying forward its 
great work at home and abroad. 


“3. The Assembly is gratified by the fact 
that the question of union between the Me- 
thodist Church of Canada, the Congregational 
Church in Canada and the Presbyterian Church 
in Canada is receiving consideration by many 
in the membership of these churches, and 
especially that the General Conference of the 
Methodist Church should have adopted a de- 
liverance breathing the truly Christian spirit 

of the resolution which has been transmitted 
to the Assembly. 


‘4, The General Assembly, in response, ap- 
pointed a Committee to confer with the Me- 
thodist and otber churches in order to ascer- 
tain the practicability of a union with those 
bodies and to report to the Assembly its find- 
ing. 

*°5. The Assembly prays that the spirit of 
truth, wisdom and love may rest upon the 
committees of these churches in all conferencet 
which they may hold upon the very importans 
subject which they are appointed to consider.”’ 

The Committee appointed is given in the list 
of committees on another page. 
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MANY OTHER THINGS. 


The work of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety was heartily commended. 

A Committee on Systematic Beneficence was 
appointed to promote. systematic giving 
throughout the Church. . 

An overture from the Presbytery of Toronto, 
in reference to the payment of travelling ex- 
penses of Commissioners to Assembly was re- 
ferred to a Committee to report to next As- 
sembly. 

A Committee on Y. P. S. is authorized to 


prepare one or more hand books on missions. 


for use in the Societies. The price is to be ten 
cents. It is hoped they will be largely taken 
up. 

The Report of the Hymnal Committce 
shewed 73,873 copies sold during the year. 

The name of the Synod of B. C. was changed 
to the Synod of British Columbia and Alberta: 

The fourth centennial of the birth of John 
Knox is drawing near, and, in response to a 
request from the Presbytery of Halifax, the 
Assembly instructed that appropriate attention 
be given to the matter by ministers and 
through the perodicals connected with the 
Church. ; 

The Assembly adopted and recommended 
the report on Sabbath Observance, which asks 
people to discountenance social functions on the 
Lord’s Day, and parades and bands of music in 
connection with public worship, 

In organizing new Societies among the 
Young People the Assembly recommended 
that preference be given to Christian Endeavor 
and the Presbyterian Guild. 

The contributions of Children’s Day last year 
amounted to $8,490 and the total S. S. con- 
tributions during the year to $121,565. 

Dr. McTavish, Convener, submitted the Re- 
port on Y. P. Societies, and told of the Com- 
mittee and its aims, emphasizing the great 
work done by the Christian Endeavor movye- 
ment. Mr. Potter, Mr. Knox and Dr. Grant, 
of Trinidad, spoke of the importance of work 
among the young. 

There are important subjects scarce men- 
tioned above, such as Y. P. Societies and 
Church Life and Work that we must reserve for 
another issue. ny 


THE CLOSING SCENES. 


As usual the last sederunt of the Assembly 
passed in quick succession on many things 
which, if taken up earlier, would have re- 
ceived more attention, but a week, with per- 
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haps a day additional, is the usual limit, mem. 
bers begin to scatter, to get home to their work 
for the following Sabbath, and but a small 
proportion await the end. Thursday forenoon> 
till nearly 2 p.m., was a busy session and at 


length, the last report received, the last over-. 


ture submitted, the last motion made, thanks 
given to all who had kindly helped, the 
Moderator’s closing words spoken, came the 
end. This is always solemn and impressive 
from the fact that years and men are passing 
and that never shall all meet on earth again, 
This impression was deepened by the 
touching closing prayer of Rey. Prof. Mac- 
Laren and the time-honoured closing hymn, 
Ps, 122 :— 


Pray that Jerusalem may have 
Peece and felicity, 

Let them that love Thee and ay peace 
Have still prosperity. 


Then the good byes and the home-going, 
better, stronger, more hopeful for the work of 
another year. 


CALLS, INDUCTIONS, e.. 
_ CALLS FROM 


Qu’Appelle, to Mr. James Russell, of Lauder, 
Man. 


INDUCTIONS INTO 


Newmarket, Ont., 26 May, Mr. N. A. Campbell. 
St. Mary’s Ont., Mr. A. McWilliams, 16 June. 


St. Andrew’s, Brantford, 10 May, Mr. F, W. 
Anderson. 

Rosyln and Thurlow, Ont., Mr. J. A. Me- 
Connell 

Gilbert Plains, Man., 23 May, Mr. E. E. Jobn- 
son. 

Carp, nbure and Lowry, 31 May, Mr. W. H. 

ay. 


North Gower, 30 May. Mr. J. H. Woodside. 


Geneva Church, Chesley, 1 June, Mr. R. 
Atkinson. | 

Pettapiece, etc., 24 May, Mr. R. H. Fothering- 
_ ham. 


Carnduff, Man., Mr. Alex. MacTaggart. 
Ladysmith, B.C., Mr. R. Boyle. 
Alameda, Man., 30 May, Mr. R. S. Leslie. 


, RESIGNATIONS OF 


Alberni, B.C., Mr. E. G. Taylor. 

Qu’ Appelle, N.W.T., Mr. H. F. Ross. 

Birr, Ont., Mr. James Little. 

McIntosh and Belmore, Ont., Mr. A. C. Stewart. 
Leamington, Ont., Mr. N. D. Keith. 
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. Kingston, Belleville 
. Peterboro, Port Hope, 12 July, 2 
. Whitby. 

. Lindsay. 

. Toronto, Toronto, monthly, 2nd Tues. 
y Orangeville, 
: Barrie, Barrie, 
. Algoma. 

. North Bay, Sprucedale, 10 July, 10 a.m. 
3. Owen Sound, 0. Sd., 5 July,.10 a.m. 

7. Saugeen, Durham, 5 July, 10 a.m. 

. Guelph, Guelph, 19 July, 10.30 a.m. 


PRESBYTERY MEETINGS. 


Synod of the Maritime Provinces. 


. Sydney. 
. Inverness. 


Pete Island. 


se iCtor, 


Wallace, Pe naeodeNe 2 Aug. 


. Truro, Shelburne, June. 


Halifax, Canard, 5 July. 


. Lun. and Yarmouth. 
. St. John, Fredericton, 5 July, 2 
: Miramichi, Campbellton, 27 June, 7 p.m. 


p.m. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 


. Quebec, Sherbrooke, 13 Sept., 2 p.m. 
: Montreal, Knox, 28 June. 

: Glengarry, Cornwall. 

} Ottawa, Ottawa, 10 a.m. 

oi Lan, ae Ren. 

. Brockville. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 


,o July, 1la.m, 
p.m. 


July 65. 


26 July, 10.30. 


Synod of Hamilton and London. 


. Hamilton, Hamilton, 5 July, 10 a.m. 
.+ Paris, Woodstock, 12 July, 


Big Ren neo 


al. London, St. Thomas, 5 July, 10.30. 
32. Chatham, Chatham, 12 July, 10 a.m. 
33. Stratford, Stratford, 12 July, 10.30 a.m. 
34. Huron, Thames Road, 6 Sept., 10.30 a.m. 
35. Maitland, Wroxeter, 20 Sept., 10 a.m. 
36. Bruce, Hanover, 5 July, 11 a.m. 
37. Sarnia, Sarnia, 13’ July, 1la.im: 
Synod of Manitoba and the Northwest. 
38. Superior, Aug. 
39. Winnipeg, Man. Coll., 2nd Tue. bi-mo. 
40. Rock Lake, Killarney, 1 Sept. 
41. Glenboro. 
42. Portage, Arden, 3 May. 
43. Dauphin. 
44, Brandon. 
45. Minnedosa. 
46. Melita, Hartney 2nd week July. 
47. Regina. 
48. Qu’ A ppelle, Round Lake, 12 July. 
49, Prince Albert, Geneva Mission, 6 Sept 
Synod of British Columbia. 
50. Calgary, Macleod. 
51. Edmonton, Strathcona, 5 Sept. 
52. Kamloops. 
53. Jootenay. 
54. Westminster, 
55. Victoria. 
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HOME MISSION FUND. 


When the Home Mission Committee met in 
March last, applications were made froin Pres- 
byteries which would have required an ex- 
penditure of $132,000 for Home Mission work 
this year. The Committee, however, did not 
feel justified in granting applications to the 
extent desired. They cut these down so as to 
reduce the expenditure of the year to $120,000. 


Since then, however, several new fields have 
been opened, so that the sum of at least $126, - 
000 will be required for the current year. This 
is an increase of fully $12,000 over the past 
year and, if the amount is to be got, there 
will require to be systematic efforts adopted in 
every congregation of the church to raise 
money for the Home Mission Fund. 


The time has surely come when, instead of 
depending upon a special effort towards the 
close of the year, or a special collection upon a 
given Sabbath, there should be an organized 
plan whereby our people will have an oppor- 
tunity in every congregation, of contributing 
at least once a month for the schemes of the 
church. 

The stormy weather and bad roads in 
January and February of this year caused a 
very serious loss to all the schemes of the 
church. It was at one time thought that the 
bad weather and roads had only for a time 
delayed contributions and that during March 
and April these would be forthcoming. Such, 
however, did not prove to be the case. Indeed 
the actual receipts for Home Missions for the 
months of March, April and May of 1904 are 
nearly forty pér cent less than for the corres- 
ponding months of 1903. 


During the last two or three years the fund 
has been greatly helped by means of special 
contributions of $250 each from imany congre- 
gations and individual friends of the work. 
Some of these have intimated their inability 
to continue their gifts and the Committee are 
most anxious that the places of these should 
be taken by others and that a large additional 
number of friends and congregrations and 
Sabbath Schools should undertake the support 
of a missionary in the west. 

There are few self-supporting congregations 
in the church but might undertake this were 
the matter presented tothem. We venture to 
appeal to ministers and ask their cordial co- 
operation in the endeavour to enlist the 
sympathy and liberality of their people in this 
direction. Wherever a special contribution of 
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$250 is provided we assign a special field to the 
contributor and arrange to have correspond- 
ence sent from the missionary. Are there not 
many Sabbath Schools throughout the church 
who would become responsible for the support 
of a missionary if the superintendent and 
teachers interested themselves in the work and 
adopted some systematic plan whereby contri- 
butions could be raised on its behalf? 

The Committee are especially anxious that 
contributions should be forwarded as early in 
the year as possible. Last year nearly three- 
fourths of the entire reyenue came in during 
the closing weeks of the year, so that it was 
linpossible to tell, until the year had ended, 
whether or not the Committee were to be in a 
position to meet their obligations. This is 
most undesirable and it is earnestly hoped that 
ministers ana office bearers will see that during 
this and subsequent years contributions may 
be forthcoming earlier. Sixty thousand 
dollars will be required by the end of Septem- 
ber to meet salaries, etc., for the half-year and 
it is hoped money may be forwarded so that 
this amount may then be on hand. 

In addition to contributions from self-sup- 
porting congregations it is expected that every 
inission station will contribute specially to 
the Home Mission Fund. This matter rests 
largely in the hands of the students and other 
missionaries supplying the fields. It is hoped 
that every one of these will see that steps are 
taken to secure a generous contribution for the 
Home Mission Fund before the end of the 


summer half-year. 
R, H. Warpen. 


——$__—_— 


A WORD FROM DR. PRINGLE. 


The Good Samaritan Hospital standing on 
the Presbyterian reserve and _ beside St. 
Andrew’s Church, owes its inception to the. 
Rey. A. 8. Grant, B.D., the founder of our 
cause in Dawson. For five years he has given 
his services as superintendent without recam- 
pense. When it was first started it was full 
before the roof was completed and in tents and 
under tarpaulins outside the sick also lay. It 
is not too much to say that scores of men 
owe their lives to the efforts and sacrifices of 
Dr. Grant. : 

In a frontier camp there is no organized 
community life and in the far north few 
have a permanent interest in the land. 
All want to make their ‘‘pile” and then get 
out. Failing the interest of the Church in 

(Continued on Page 3381.) 


Our Foreign [lissions, 


A WONDERFUL SABBATH AT NEEMUCH. 


BAPTISM OF MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED GIRLS. 


Dear Recorp, 

On Sabbath morning, April 10, the Orphan- 
age was early astir. Long before daylight the 
cooks were lighting fires and preparing food’ 
for the mid-day meal. It had to be ready 
early, for those who were to receive baptism 
that day had to carry their food for the day 
with them. 

As the light began to colour the east, quietly 
and silently ninety-nine girls rose, washed, 
dressed and prepared for the most solemn step 
they had ever taken—the coming out and 
openly confessing Christ in baptism. 

It was a beautiful, clear, cool April morning, 
just such as would draw their thoughts away 
from earth. The carts brought in the weak 
and little ones and the matron followed with 
the rest. Scarce a word was spoken during the 
Jong-walk, in solemn silence they tramped the 
four miles to church, yet each face was bright 
with the shining of Jesus love. 

The service was not to take place till four 
o’clock but they had to:come in the cool of 
the morning to miss the great heat of mid-day. 
All day they stayed in the church—what better 
place—their Father’s house. 

They. had brought their bread and bruised 
spices. Miss Bayly had provided parched peas 
and raw sugar and the well was near from 
which they drew water with a pail and rope. 

After their mid-day meal we spread coarse 
cotton matting for them to sit on or sleep on 
during the heat of the day. There was no 
noise, no chatting, each felt the solemnity of 
the day and place. 

At four all were ready in their places. The 
session had examined them during the past 
week and were satisfied with their answers. 
Mr. Ledingham spoke from Luke 18 : 16, and 
Acts 2. Then a hush that might be felt fell 
upon the congregation as the hundred and two 
candidates for baptism stood up. First eleven 
little ones not over eight years, came forward 
one by one, received baptism and passed over 
to the other side of the church. Next a 
mother and her two children who have been 


iin the Home a couple of years were baptized ; - 


then, one by one, all the rest came and re- 


ceived a name and place in the church on 
earth. Among these were two of our girls 
who were ill in Hospital but who wanted to 
stand among the rest and confess the Saviour 
they loved. 

“Others in the Home besides these one bun- 
dred and two had asked for baptism whom I 
thought it right to detain a little longer. Next 
morning, therefore, at Bible lesson I asked all 
who still wished to be received to come into 
the class-room at five o’clock next evening. 
Every unbaptized child in the Home came 
asking to be received, so every evening at five 
a class is held to give special instructions. 

Those who have been praying for these 
children will rejoice and praise God who has 
called them out of darkness into His marvel- 
lous light in answer to believing prayer. 

This, however, is only the beginning—con- 
tinue in prayer. God is preparing these girls 
for a great work for him. No one can doubt 
this who sees the look of purposeful earnest- 
ness and high resolve that comes into their 
faces as the needs of the work and the Master’s 
call is pressed upon them. 

K. CAMPBELL. 
Neemuch, 14 April, 1904. 


DR. MORTON'S RETURN TO TRINIDAD. 
- Tunapuna, May 17, 1904. 


For the Recorp,— ; 

We returned from enforced silence on the 
6th of April. Silence so far as man is con- 
cerned, but a time of much thinking and 
speaking toward God. What a source of 
strength and comfort this is, in every time of 
our affliction ! 

Last Sunday afternoon my work took me up 
one of our loviest cacao valleys. Fording the 
rivers under the arching bamboos the time I 
had been away seemed but a dream. But at 
the school-house things were somewhat 
changed. The school had for the second time 
outgrown the building and my son had added 
a second wing toit. The children had grown 
in size as well asin numbers. How time tells, 
how an opportunity improved or not passes 
by ! 

Twenty-three years ago two boys, a Hindu 
and a Mohammedan, came to one of our schools. 
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They differed little from the other pupils at 
the outset, but their attendance was regular 
and their diligence and conduct good. So they 
came to the front, and became monitors and 
pupil teachers, and ultimately the Hindu boy 
became teacher of his own school at Arouca. 

Ten years ago on account of his health he 
was removed to Maracas to open a new school, 
and from that time he became a_ native 
preacher. And there he is still—a teacher— 
catechist, having charge under us of the entire 
work in Maracas Valley. He was at first 
Ramlakhan. When baptized he chose the name 
David and we dropped the Ram. So I intro- 
duce him to your readers as David Lakhan, 
who has brought on a fine band of children, 
who have an intelligent knowledge of the 
Word of God. 

His wife, Jeanetta, I baptized at Princes- 
town before removing to this field. She was 
one of Miss Blackadder’s girls. On the 8th 
instant I baptized their sixth child. 

The Mohammedan boy Nelson Imambakhbsh 

He is a teacher-catechist in 
His wife, Alice, was one of 
‘* Home’? girls. They’ have 
The Lord increase the number 


is a parallel case. 
Port of Spain. 
Mrs. Morton’s 
seven children. 
of such as these. 

But to return to Maracas. It is a cacao 
district and here are situated the estates of the 

Cadbury, of Bournville, near Birming- 
who belong to the Society of Friends but 
have fellowship with all who work for Christ 
and the world. For our own edification, and 
for the sake of our Mission, we visited Bourn- 
ville from London in February last. 

The machinery and working of this great 
cacao factory are very wonderful and interest- 
ing but we pass on to speak of the masters. 
Two brothers, Richard and George Cadbury, 
founded all this—Richard, the Model Alms- 
houses—George, the Model Village, and both 
the factory. Richard has gone to his rest. His 
memorial is here. George is still devoting his 
time, thought and means to the good work in 
many different directions. Both Mr. George 
and his nephew, William A. Cadbury, have 
most liberally supported our work in Trinidad, 
as the annual accounts show. 

There are 3,800 employees in the factors, 
and for the welfare and comfort of these every 
care is taken. The work-day begins with a 
short passage of Scripture, a few practical 
words and with prayer, out of the time of the 
firm, usually by George Cadbury. 

In this spirit all the arrangements are carried 


Messrs. 
liam, 
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out. The Messrs. Cadbury do not seem to 
separate, much less contrast, the souls and 


bodies of their employees. They are men of 
large affairs, but never too busy for prayer and 
the call of service. 


A BUSY FORTNIGHT IN HONAN. 
LETTER FROM MRS. GOFORTH. 
March 16, 1904. 
Dear Mr. Scott, 

IT am sending you a few notes jotted down 
each day while at the great heathen festival 
held annually at Hsin Hsien for the worship 
of the goddess Lao Nai Nai or Grandmother. 

It has been a time of most wonderful op- 
portunities for preaching the Gospel. I have 
come in touch with more women the thirteen 
days we were away than I would have done in 
five years at the main station. I will let the 


following notes written at the Fair speak for 


themselves : 
Phureday, March 3. 

Left Chang te fu soon after daybreak and 
reached Hstin Hsien at dusk that evening. 
Baby strongly objected to the continual bump 
ing of the cart over the rough roads. All were 
heartily glad to get into the native quarters 
prepared for us by Mr. Grant who was at the 
gate to welcome us. 

It was interesting to note that the first 
Chinaman to greet us on our entrance was Mr. 
Chou-loa-Ch’ang, he and his son being the 
first converts of the North Honan Mission. 

Miss MacIntosh and Miss Pyke are to occupy 
a loft over where the native women helpers 
are to be. This place will have one advantage 
in it being the only private spot on the place, 
but it also has the disadvantage of receiving all 
the smoke and smells from the room below. 


Irriday, March 4. 
Cold, dull and dusty, very few women. 
Not more than thirty throughout the day. 
Most of these too suspicious to listen well. 
“Saturday, March 5, 


Women increasing and evidently a better re- 
port is being spread of us as they are more 


‘ready to listen, some staying for considerable 


time. A large number of planks were in one 
of the rooms we are using, and these are help- 
ful. We have used some, by putting bricks 
under, for seats in the woman’s room, and 
here we receive the women and preach to 
them. 

This evening we hag an unusually good time 


with the Christian women who have come. 


1904 


with us to help in the preaching. We all 
realized much power in praying for an out- 
pouring of the Spirit upon the women during 
the coming days. 

; Sunday, March 6. 

Crowds of women all day. Much interest. 
Several have come who heard us last year. 
One woman told me she had come purposely 
to the Fair to hear us. The large room we 
have been receiving them in was too crowded 
many times to-day. . 

Monday, March,/. 

To-day we were obliged to use boards for 
seats in the yard and receive the women out: 
side. Each of us, the native women helpers 
included, have realized much spiritual power 
with the women to-day. It has been again 
and again so manifest that it is not by might 
nor by power but by God’s blessed Spirit con- 
viction is to come. Some women stay for 
hours and then go away so reluctantly. 

But it is so sad to see very, very many come 
and stay but a few moments and then go away 
without being arrested by a single word. Too 
much engaged with the rush of the Fair to 
stay to hear the words of life. 


Tuesday, March 8. 


Crowds still increasing. Sometimes it has 
been very difficult to manage the crowds as 
none of us are accustomed to open air preach- 
ing. We find our voices do not carry well 
enough to hold a large crowd. 

My heart has ached to-day over many old 
women, seventy, eighty and one almost ninety 
years of age who have come long distances in 
the cold and wind to climb the high hill to 
the Lao Nai Nai Temple there to pray for a 
grandson or perhaps for the life of a loved one, 
or by doing so hoping to gain a better future 
in the next life. We do praise God that there 
are nota few who are assisted and interested so 
far as to seek to learn how to pray. 


Wednesday, March 9. 


Crowds still increasing. To-day were obliged 
to get the assistance of Mr. Goforth and two of 
the native male preachers when the crowd of 
women became too great, the vard was almost 
completely filled at times. They started to 
come at 6.30 a.m. and were still listening at 
6.30 p.m., darkness at last driving them away. 

One of the chief difficulties of to-day has 
been where to hide the baby! Our general 
living room, which is also kitchen and bed- 
room,is very dark, having only paper windows, 
and consequently baby does not like being 
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cooped up there all day, but, if she is taken 
into the yard for a breath of air, immediately 
every eye is upon her and every tongue is 
taken up in discussing the beauty (?) cleanli- 
ness, whiteness, etc., of the foreign baby ; 
of course this stops all preaching for the time. 

I have tried holding her in a Jittle spot at 
the end of one of the buildings, but in a 
moment or two first one and then another 
woman would come slipping round the corner 
to see her until the preaching was almost 
stopped, so this had to be given up. 

Then we tried having one of the men hold 
her in the front by the gate to see the crowds 
on the street, but this, too, had to be ab- 
andoned, for in five minutes the crowd of 
baby-admirers became so great that traffic. was 
impossible, so at last baby had to yield to being 
a prisoner perforce for the Gospel’s sake. 

After Mr. Goforth had finished his address 
to the women this afternoon when the yard was 
full, I handed the baby out to him and he held 
her up for them all to see. The little lassie 
seemed to know she was the centre of attrac- 
tion, for she crowed and jumped most vigor- 
ously, much to the delight of the women. 


Thursday, March 10. 


The interest to-day has far exceeded any 
day yet. This morning before breakfast a 
crowd listened most intently, one woman 
saying as they rose to go, ‘Write me down 
‘Jesus’ for I may forget.” I gave her a sheet 
with a prayer and hymn on it. The first 
word being Jesus. She said as she took it, 
“Tg ‘Jesus’ on this? Where?’ When I 
showed her she went away quite satisfied. 

There have been quite a few here to-day 
who heard us last vear. Our landlord’s wife 
and five other women have listened almost all 
day. : 

One of these women when leaving at dusk 
said, ‘‘I believe this to be true. I came here 
intending to stay only a few minutes as I had 
not eaten, but I soon forgot about eating.” 

Another woman said she heard us last year 
and had come specially to the Fair to hear us 
now. Again and again we had over a hundred 
listening. The teacbing and preaching con- 
tinued without a break from 630 a.m. to 6.30 
p.m., closing at last with several women learn- 
ing how to pray. r } 

Baby has more than once been held up for 
the yard full of women to see. The precious 
babe is all unconscions of the power she has in 
winning the hearts of the women towards us. 
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Nothing seems to dispel suspicions or fears of 
us like the sight of a little foreign child. It is 
the “touch of nature’? making the whole 
world kin. 

Friday, March 11. 

This morning before we were up an old 
woman of seventy-six came into the yard call- 
ing out lustily, “ Where are the foreign devils.”’ 
Our Christian women soon had her in their 
room telling her the Gospel message. She has 
come back three times to-day and finally went 
at dusk repeating the following prayer which 
she had learnt : ‘‘I pray Jesus, God’s Son, pity 
me, forgive my sins, wash my heart clean, save 
me.”’ 

There have been several more women in 
who were interested last year. The crowd 
was more restless and less attentive than for 
several days, but all through the day we have 
had some interested ones present. 

Saturday March 12. 

Crowds and crowds of women all day. 
Some have listened for hours at a time. 

Old Mr. Chou-lao-Cl’ang gave a fine testi- 
mony when speaking to the women for us this 
afternoon. He told how fourteen years ago 
Dr. McClure and Mr. Goforth were passing 
through this city of Hstn Hsien. He had 
been blind for six years and went to the inn to 
see the foreign Doctor, expecting he could give 
him sight. 

When the Doctor asked him how long he 
had been blind he was afraid to say six years 
lest the Doctor would refuse to do anything for 
him, so he said one year. The Doctor told 
him he could not operate then, but would 
come back on the third month of the next year. 

At this Mr. Chou got terribly angry, believ- 
ing it was just a way of putting him off by 
lying like themselves. He started homewards 
loudly reviling the Doctor every step of the 
way, and at night when he awoke he reviled 
him again, but it was intensely interesting to 
hear him describe his surprise and joy when 
three weeks eariier than Dr. McClure had 
promised, Dr. Smith and Mr. Goforth again 
arrived at the inn. 

This time Dr. Smith operated successfully 
on both eyes. His son waited on him and 
studied the Christian books; soon after both 
became Christians. Now one of. our. most 
valued Christian women helpers is his wife, 
sixty-nine years of age. It is worth coming 
far to hear the pride with which she says 
sometimes to the crowd. ** Who does not know 
my husband.” 
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One’s heart aches more and more for these 
poor old women coming in so tired-looking, - 
covered with dust and glad to sit down and. 
rest for a few moments on the mats or boards 
we have arranged for them, but oli !-so often 
they will just begin to be interested when a 
call comes from the gate that the men of the 
party are waiting outside and they have to go, 

The men are keeping their preaching going 
till almost midnight every night. Their best 
meetings are at night when the people have 
more leisure to sit and listen. The customs 
and prejudice of the people prevent us from 
holding night meetings for the women. 


Sunday, March 13. 


The greatest crowds we have had yet. This 
afternoon there was such acrush we feared some 
would get hurt, but very soon they were got 
under control. Good attention all day. 

The noise on the street is kept up night and 
day by the different bands of worshippers 
going westward up the hill to the Lao Nai Nai 
Temple. Each company has a leader with. 
flag and banner, cymbals are sounded, gongs 
are beaten, explosives are set off continually 
as they go along, indeed one can imagine 
better than describe the awful din of it all, and 
when night comes on and each devotee holds a 
Stick of lighted incense in his hands the effect 
s most weird. As one looks up and down the 
street in the darkness it looks as if thousands 
of little stars were being swung to and fro. 


Monday, March 14. 


Had quite as many women as yesterday. 
The preaching stopped at dusk with over a 
hundred present. Several groups were formed, 
a native or foreign teacher in the centre of 
each, all were busy till dark in teaching a 
simple prayer to those willing to know how 
to pray. Many were sorry to hear we were 
leaving in the morning. Mail and carts arrived 
this evening. 


Tuesday, March 15. 


Arrived home after a long, trying, dusty 
journey. 


RosaLIND GOFORTH. 


‘‘ He-who soweth bountifully shall reap also 
bountiful] ¥.’2"\2-Cor, 926: . 


. 


God made mothers before he made minis- 
ters ; the progress of Christ’s kingdom depends 
more upon tbe influence of faithful, wise and 
pious mothers than upon any other human 
agency.—Theodore L. Cyler, D.D. 


1904 
OUR FIRST YEAR IN FORMOSA 


BY REV. THURLOW FRASER. 

Tamsui, Formosa, Japan. 

My first annual report must cover a period of 
fifteen months, from the time we left Canada 
up to first Jan., 1904. As there will probably 
be sent to you, by both missionaries acting 
together, a report on the state of the Mission, I 
shall confine myself to personal experiences 
and impressions during a little over a year’s 
residence in Formosa. 

Wereached Tamsuion Wednesday, November 
5, and, as the house we are now living in had 
been recently vacated by Mr. Gauld and was 
not ready for our occupation, we were kindly 
entertained by Mr. and Mrs. Gauld until 
Christmas Eve. 

On the Monday following our arrival we 
began the study of the language. Our teacher, 
Tan Theng, one of Dr. MacKay’s earliest con- 
yerts and preachers, has proved very pains- 
taking and efficient. I have not found the 
spoken language nearly so difficult as I had 
expected, the extreme simplicity of the gram- 
mar as compared with that of European 
languages counterbalancing the difficulty of 
tones andidiom. The burden of learning the 
Formosan or Amoy vernacular is lightened by 
the excellent system of Romanization in use. 
Of course the study of the character is an end- 
less task, but I think it is worth the labour. 

After studying Chinese for three months 1 
started Japanese also. While easier to read 
and pronounce than the Chinese, its grammar 
and construction is very much more difficult, 
so much so that few foreigners speak Japanese 
at all correctly. I find what little I have 
already learned so useful that I am determined 
to persevere with it. 

During the first winter and spring of our 
residence in Formosa I accompanied Mr. Gauld 
on his week-end visits to a considerable number 
of the churches within comparatively easy 
reach of Tamsui. After eight months of study 
I began preaching in Chinese with more or 
less intelligibility, especially the latter. Since 
then I have conducted service in almost half of 
the fifty-six churches under our care, in some 
of them several times. 

I hope before long to visit the sixteen 
churches on the East Coast, which comprise 
the majority of the Pe-po-hoan Christians and 
eopstitute the most difficult part of the field. 

When I have personally come in contact with 
the whole field I shall feel more at liberty to 
speak with regard to the Evangelistic Work, 
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In the meantime I may be allowed that in- 


alienable privilege of all new missionaries of 
Writing first impressions. Mine, having been 
kept to myself and pondered over for more 
than a year, may now have some reliability 
and be worth noting. 

A new arrival is struck with what has been 
accomplished here with a staff which has 
always been numerically weak. Not only are 
there small churches dotted over almost the 
whole of the accessible regions of North For- 
mosa, but there are a few churches large and 
flourishing, as foreign mission churches go, 
haying each a membership of one hundred or 
more. 

One is also struck with the number of Chris- 
tians and church officers who are headmen of 
their respective towns and villages, showing 
that the Christians are influential and respected. 
This far-reaching evangelistic work, accom- 
plished by the fewest possible foreign labourers, 
constitutes the real glory of this Mission, and 
has been a much more marked success than 
the Educational Work. 

But evangelistic effort to produce permanent 
results must be followed up by the regular 
ministrations of men fitted to instruct ,and 
build the people, up in the Truth. This is the 
outstanding fact which has impressed itself 
upon me more than any other, that, with few 
if any exceptions our preacliers are not 
qualified by knowledge of God’s Word and 
Christian Truth to extend or even conserve 
what has been won. I believe that the remedy 
for this must be found in a much more ex- 
tended and effective theological course. 

Again, we have to consider the question of 
the youth of many of the preachers. There 
are so -nauy little, if anything more than boys 
in years, and so few even middle-aged, that one 
involuntarily asks, ‘‘ What has become of the 
Church’s first set of preachers ?”’ 

Death and retirement on account of age have 
removed some. But not a few must be ac- 
counted for by saying that they left the work of 
the Church to go into something else which 
promised them a dollar or two more monthly. 

We have yet to create in the Native Church 
that sentiment which leads men to enter the 
ministry of the Gospel only in response to the 
call of God, and not to leave it except for the 
same reasow. A longer course of study would 


‘certainly raise the age of those going out to 


take charge of churches, and I believe it would 
also deepen the consciousness of calling and 
increase the permanency of the ministry. 
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In visiting the churches I have hitherto, 
with a single exception, refrained from ad- 
ministering the ordinances of the Church on 
account of my imperfect knowledge of the 
language and of the people. The exception 
occurred when Mr. Gauld was unable through 
illness to dispense the Lord’s Snpper at Tsui- 
tng-kha and I took his place. This is one of 
our most flourishing stations, the preacher’s 
energy, industry and knowledge of Chinese 
learning compensating in some measure for his 
scanty furnishing in the Scriptures. 

On that Sabbath sixty-one communicants 
partook of the Lord’s Supper and one hundred 
and ninety-eight persons were present. The 
following day I returned to the same place to 
solemnize a marriage bétween one of our young 
preachers and the daughter of an elder of the 
MacKay Memorial Church. These were my 
first experiences of administering the ordin- 
ances to people of a strange speech, a speech 
which I use with a very halting tongue. 

Of the Educational Work I have had more 
opportunity to judge as I have been in almost 
daily contact with it. 

During last spring and summer I prepared 
lectures in Exposition of the Gospel according 
to St. Mark. In this I was assisted by my 
teacher and by our preacher at Bang-kah, Tan 
Chheng-gi, a son of the late Rev. Tan He, and 
son-in-iaw of Dr. MacKay. I am convinced 
that the prime need of this Mission is native 
pastors who know how to preach and what to 
preach. As the preachers have almost no books 
to help them to understand and expound the 
Scriptures they are almost entirely dependent 
on what we give them during their brief college 
course. 

Since Dr. MacKay’s death Mr. Gauld has 
had the whole burden of superintending both 
evangelistic and educational work, and has 
had to teach both preparatory work and theo- 
logy. Consequently he has not been able to 
give the latter the attention it deserves. My 
contribution to the work hitherto has been 
scarcely more than nominal. But the need for 
a better-trained ministry for the native Church 
demands our immediate attention. I believe 
that had Dr. MacKay lived this was the work 
he had resolved to devote himself to before 
everything else. It remains for us to do that 
from which death called him. 

The question of teaching Japanese and 
English, one or both, requires consideration. 
I believe that eventually our best students will 
study both. The Japanese language problem 
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will largely solve itself, as the younger gener- 
ation of Formosaus are acquiring in the Public 
Schools a speaking and reading knowledge of 
it, which is all that is required. 

In connection with the college work I have 
to gratefully acknowledge the kindness of the 
Sabbath School of Bank St. Church, Ottawa, 
in sending the sum of $50.00 to be applied to 
the purchase of the nucleus of a library for 
Oxford College, and the assurance that more 
would follow. Owing to the crowded condi- 
tion of the college building we have not yet 
had the necessary bookcases put in. 

Of the Girl’s School I have little to say. Of 
the really great work which has been done in 
North Formosa this is the weakest part. Mrs. 
Gauld deserves great credit for the efforts she 
has put forth to improve the condition of the 
Girls’ School, as well as to teach singing to the 
students in the College. But it is impossible 
for Mrs. Gauld or Mrs. Fraser or any other 
missionary’s wife who has a home and chil- 
dren to care for, to give the time and strength 
necessary for teaching, or be always present to 
exercise discipline. 

The native women who may be employed as 
teachers have neither the education to fit them 
for the former, nor the.powers of control 
necessary for the latter. Our Girls’ School is 
at present principally occupied as a residence 
by the married students attending Oxford 
College. In it their wives are taught the rudi- 
ments of an education. 

To my mind if our Girls’ School is ever to 
be much more than a name, if it is ever to 
have the confidence of the Chinese parents 
and be qualified to give their daughters some 
Christian training, it must be by having 
resident foreign lady teachers. The missions 
on the mainland opposite us consider their 
girls’ schools, controlled and taught by foreign 
lady teachers, most effective instruments for 
good They ought to be still more so in 
Formosa where more liberal ideas with regard — 
to the position of women are gaining sway. 

True it is that we should avoid the extreme 
of educating the girls away from their humble 
homes and the little sphere in which they ~ 
must almost inevitably move. But so long as 
we leave the women. of our Church in dense 
ignorance or allow them to be educated -in 
agnostic Japanese schools, we will have great 
difficulty in building up a pure and self perpet- 
uating Christianity. 

I think it most important that we should 
have at least two lady teachers sent out at an 


‘ JuLy “ 


proclamation of the Gospel. 
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early date. 
Ed.]. 

With regard to a threatened invasion of 
Formosa by the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, I believe that they certainly have 
resolved upon that course and that they were 
equally resolved not to confine their attention to 
work among the Japanese, but to profit by what 
has been done in evangelizing the Chinese, and 
to gather where others have sown. I think our 
information on those two points is quite 
reliable, and leaves no room for doubt. 

We do not claim that the Missions already 
working in Formosa are covering all the 
ground; but I do think they are able to cover 
it in a reasonable length of time. 

Further the evangelizing of Formosa has 
hitherto practically all been done by mission- 
aries belonging to parts of the one great 
Church, by representatives of the Tnglish. 
Canadian and Japanese Presbyterian Churches, 
The entrance of another body, especially of 
one so exclusive and unfraternal astheS. P.G., 
can only result in confusion and discord, 

But it is difficult to prevent. To protest 
against their coming, of course, would only be 
throwing away words. The only effectual 
protest we can make is to strengthen every 
part of our work, and so far as possible occupy 
all the ground. Especially should our educa- 
tional work both for men and women be put 
into a state of greater efficiency. 


[Two have since been appointed 


HSUN HSIEN FAIR, 1904. 


BY UREV. J. GOFORTH. 


We attacked this citadel of idolatry, this 
year with a force of thirty native and five 
foreign workers. Each day the Gospel was 
proclaimed at four different places at the same 
time. The work among men was unceasing 
during fourteen and fifteen hours a day for a 
period of twelve days. Hour after hour each 
evening the preaching halls were densely 
packed, and often, too, during the day, the 
crowds so filled them that it was hard to get 
even standing room; and yet these audiences 
did not equal in size the open air audiences in 
the south suburb, nor the crowds of women 
who flocked into the yard where the women’s 
work was going on. 

The fair at this centre of idols each year 
gives us a grand opportunity for a far reaching 
These devotees, 
come up from a surrounding region of at least 


ten thousand towns and villages. Thus the 
/ 4 
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good seed of the Kingdom is scattered among 
millions. God shall fit the soil as best meets 
His view. We shall assuredly reap an abund- 
ant harvest, for such liberal sowing of the 
Word can never be in vain. 

Let me give a few instances of definite results 
which have been noticed during the few days 
since we returned from the fair. 

A man from Tang Yin city, fifteen miles 
South, came and spent the Sabbath with us. 
He said he heard the Gospel and was con- 
vinced at Hsiin Hsien fair this year. 

A Christian from a village, a few miles from 
that same city told me that upwards of twenty 
men from his village went to Hstn Hsien this 
year to worship the goddess. 

When they returned some of them said to 
this Christian: ‘* We heard your pastor at the 
fair and he wasn’t at all easy on us. He 
actually said we followed the devil and served 
him instead of the true God.” One of them 
told his father that from the intense convic- 
tion with which the foreigner spoke, he was 
convinced that the doctrine was true and that 
destruction would surely overtake them if 
they did not repent. The father, who is chief 
man in the village and wno has hitherto been 
a determined opponent of Christianity, has 
since come to the Christians saying he too 
wants to learn the Jesus doctrine. 

Still another instance met with here at the 
city of Lin Chang, where I am now working. 
For two days I noticed how readily two men 
understood and accepted the Gospel. On 
enquiring I learned that they had heard the 
doctrine this year at Hsiin Hsien. 

Right in the midst of the fair four Americans 
One 
of them exclaimed: ‘* Why ! I never saw so 
many Chinese women in my life before.’’ This 
remark proves that in China as in all lands 
the women are the chief worshippers. 

Professor Jenks, another of the party, who 
has been sent out by the United States Govern- 
ment to consult with the Chinese Government 
on the silver question, seemed greatly interest- 
ed in the mmission work as he saw it carried on* 
at this fair, When they went away the street 
was crowded as far as one could see but we 
didn’t hear an insulting word or jeer. How 
different from the commotions of 1900 ! 


passing through the city called to see us. 


The smallest things become great. when God 
requires them of us: they are small only in 
themselves ; they are always great when they 
are done for God and when they serve to unite 
us with Him eternally.—Fenelon. 
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THE FAMINE ORPHANS OF OUR MISSION 
FROM MAR. 1, 1900, TO DEC. 81, 203. 


Monthly Average Number in Care of the Mission 
for the four past years is as follows :— 


BOVSis ws cles ie OGI 569 605 453 
Carls eocut é 481 550 600 523 
Widows..... ol 125 151 127 
Total eas. nd les 1,244 1,356 1,103 


The point to be specially noted in the above 
is the large decrease in the number of boys. I 
would offer the following explanations : 

(1) A large number of the boys during the 
year became independent. See appended state- 
ment re that. 

(2) A number died of plague. 

(3) A large number ran away. Some became 
panic-stricken when plague was at its worst, 
Some, when the boys from the various stations 
were concentrated at Mhow, preferred to go 
back to their villages rather than go to a new 
and untried place. Also, during the building 
of the new orphanage, owing to the death of 
Mr. Russel, the staff were unable to give suffi- 
cient oversight to the boys then on the Russel- 
pura compound, and we lost a large number 
by running away. 

(4) The ordinary death-rate among orphans 
is high, and last year was no exception. 

The number of orphans and widows in the 
Mission, Dec. 31, 1903, is as follows : Boys, 590 ; 

girls, 518; women, 115; total, 1,023. 

“The above figures do not indicate that there 
isground for the fear, expressed in more than 
one Jetter from Canada, that in a very short 
time all the orphans will have disappeared. 

The method of taking the average for the 

_year is, I think, the most correct way of pre- 
senting the figures. For instance, at one time 
during the stress of the famine the total reached 
was 1,754. But the preceding month registered 
1,460 and the month following the number fell 
to 1,613.. During those terrible days it was 
necessary to shelter practically every child who 
caine to our doors. Many died on our hands 
and many left us allured by the hope of assist- 
ance elsewhere. 


COST OF THE WORK. 


The average cost per child, per month, for 
these vears has been as follows, the rupee being 
nearly half a dollar, 483 cents. 

. 1900. 10k. 1902. + 1908. 
Rupees... 3-54 3-63 3.27 2-97 


The above figures do not include the follow- 
ing items :— 
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(1) The moneys spent on purely famine re- 
lief work. My statement is only for orphan- 
age work, 

(2) In 1901- 02 the items Rs. 200-2-9 for 
deepening well and Rs. 2857 for extending 
Girls’ Home, Indore, which were, however, 
paid out famine money. 

(3) The cost of the Russelpura orphensee 
buildings which were for 1902-03, Rs. 1664 -6-6 ; 
for 1903, Rs. 8875-10-5. 

Were these items included in the cost of 
orphans the average monthly cost would be 
as follows :— 


1901-02. 
3-83. 


1902-03. 
4-29 


1903. 
3-78 


From this it is seen that the total cost per 
orphan, including the cost of buildings for 
them (which includes also a missionary bunga- 
low) falls below the amount sanctioned by the 
Foreign Mission Committee, viz., $18 per year. 
Jam glad to be able to present these figures, 
for they show that the data furnished by the 
missionaries to the Foreign Mission Committee 
upon which an appeal has been made to the 
Church for support for the orphans represent 
the maximum cost. Some years’ returns show 
much less than the $18 rate. ‘ 

But it must be noted that the purely educa- 
tional work among the orphans is paid out of 
ordinary mission funds as agreed by. the 
Foreign Mission Committee. But, while I have 
not the data to hand, I am confident that even 
were that item included with the buildings the 
average would very little, if at all, exceed 
the $18. Apart from buildings Bein the 
total cost of orphans, including education, 
would not exceed the rate above mentioned. 

Iam glad to be able to make this report re 
the low average cost of our orphans, as it shows 
that the Church’s funds have been adminis- 
tered with care. It may be open to question, 
however, whether a more generous provision 
for the training of the Church's wards might 
not have had more fruit in our work. | 

In May, 1900, during the stress of the famine, 
our hearts were rejoiced by a cable from the 
Foreign Mission Committee followed by a let- 
ter, authorizing us to receive a thousand or- 
phans and guaranteeing their support for taree 
years at least, although recognizing that they 
would require maintenance for a much longer 
period. One thousand children at $18 each. 
the maximum rate approved of by the Foreign 
Mission Committee, amounts. to $54,000 in 
three years. 


a. 
‘Zz tar ok 
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However, we are glad to report that the 


Mission in India has found it necessary to 


draw on the Famine Fund in the hands of the 
Treasurer in Canada to the extent of only 
$38,781 in three years and ten months. At the 
estimated rate of $18 this means the support 
for three years and ten months of 562 orphans. 
The Mission here has thus far made provision 


- for all exceeding that number (as welt as the ve- 


lief work.) It will be remembered that during 
the year 1901-02 per audited famine state- 
ments nothing whatever was from Canadas 
We regret that the funds at home will appar 
ently not last long and trust that the Church 
will, haying these children on its hands, come 
to the rescue of the staff here who have Gcne 
miuch to make provision for the orphans vhus 
far and who now have no source of revenue for 
the work except what comes from Canada along 
with some small sums from Australia. 

As shown in above report there were 1,028 
orphans and widows in the Mission on December 
Since that date a few have gone out 
from us, at the present date probably 1,000 
would be more nearly correct. Since January 
a number have been removed from the Famine 
Fund and put on the regular Mission estimatess 

(1) The blind children at Ujjain : 41 Do 
31 girls, 5 women; total, 77. Of these, 25 
boys and 16 girls (total, 41) are supported out- 
side of the Mission. . 

(2) In the Boarding School are 87 girls who 
have been transferred to the Women’s Foreign 
Mission -Society regular funds. Total transs 
ferred, 164. Besides these the girls in Dhar 
have been for sometime entirely supported 
by a society in Winnipeg, and Miss O’ Hara in- 
forms me that there will be-no charge on the 
funds from Home. There are 80 of them. 


I know of several in differen stations who 
are supported by friends in India, Australia and 
Canada, but, as I do not know the exact num- 
ber and as the contributors in Canada generally 
send their funds through the Home Treasurer, 
it may be estimated that for this year 244 out 
of the 1,023 are already provided for out of 
other funds, leaving a total of 779 children for 
whose maintenance we must look to the 
ordinary Famine Fund. It may be noted that 
this represents the maximum number (unless 
famine or other should thrust others upon us), 
and that the average for the year will be some- 
what below that figure. 

Not the least interesting feature of the report 
is that regarding the boys and girls who have 
gone out from us and become independent of 
the Famine Fund. From statistics furnished 
by the staff I am able to state that the number 
of orphans (apart from those who have died or 
run away) who have become independent of 
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the Famine Fund is 277, 


They may be classified 
as'follows: 


Teachers. ....2... sooose 19°  Labourers,,,...... ..,. 29 
Bible-readers.......... sf StudentsatIndore,,,, 2 
Medical helper..,,.... 1 Government service... 4 
Various trades .,.. 56 Gone to friends........ 23 
In service, domestic DVT SOS AM ht oe aye aes 

and otherwise....... f4))  HousGwryés!.. fuse oma 


fe the above it may be said that the large 
majority of them are within the bounds of our 
fied and help to form the Christian com- 
munity. In addition to the above there are 
some who are instructors in our orphanages 
whe might properly be included in the list, as, 
were their services not available, they would 
haye to be replaced by teachers on regular 
salary. 

We are much encouraged by the way friends 
in Canada are helping in this work through the 
appeals made by the Foreign Mission Com- 
mittee, and believe that the money invested in 
the training of the orphans will be repaid in 
manifold ways. 

In conclusion, we would urge upon all who 
long for the coming of Christ’s Kingdom in 
this land the special claims of this work, 

1. These children aré orphans and widows 
(child widows), To desert them before they 
are in a position to care for themselves will 
almost certainly mean that they will . be 
obliged to live lives of infamy, of practical 
slavery, or of beggary. 

2. Experience has shown the splendid pos- 
sibilities of this work as seen in the case of 
many who have become intellectually and 
physically strong, and whose moral life has 
been quickened and renewed by the Gospel. 

3. In our orphanage we are laying the 
foundations of an industrious, self-supporting 
Christian community. The Indian Church 
needs nothing more than she needs this. 

4, The cost of maintenance is so small that 
very many at Home could become responsible 
for one or more orphans and scarcely feel the 
burden, and they would be doing a work for 
India, the results of which may be far-reaching. 

In case any friends wish to have particular 
orphans assigned to them we shall be glad to so 
arrange it. Contributions should be sent 
direct to Dr. Warden, or if sent to the Trea- 
surer in India will be acknowledged in the 
regular way. This offers something definite for 
your sympathy and prayers. The child for 
whom you become responsible will have the 
incalculable advantage of all your prayers and 
intercessions on his behalf. He is already re- 
moved from the deadening influence of heathen- 
ism; daily he will be taught in the Scriptures 
and Christian Truth. It may be yours through 
prayer to bring him into the Kingdom of 
Christ and send him forth as a herald of the 


Cross. 
Joe Tayior 
Mhow, March 31, ’04, 


N.B.—In one or two cases full records of 
those who had become independent were not 
available. The statement above includes all] up 
to March 31, 1904, of whom record had been 
kept. 


The Work in India for 1903 
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NEEMUCH FOR 1908. 


BY REV. W. A- WILSON. 


THE CONGREGATION. 


During the year the congregation has had 
the pleasure of worshipping in the new church 
which it built witn the gatherings of many 
years. 

The church, a commodious stone structure 
costing about Rs. 5000 was opened for Divine 
worship on Christmas Day, 1902. There is 
stilla debt of Rs. 1000, but it is expected that 
it will be, wiped out during the year, The 
building stands in the mission compound within 
five minutes walk of the bazar. 

The congregation has been weakened by the 
removal to another mission of one of its elders 
with his large and interesting family. Mr. 
J. Paul, originally from the U. I’. Mission, was 
headmaster of the A. V. Middle School 
several years and session clerk since 
organization of the congregation. 

He found the struggle to make an indepen- 
dent living in a caste-bound community most 
difficult, and, on the death of his wife, one of 
the excellent of the earth, he gave it up and 
entered into employment in the mission where 
he had been brought up. We regret the loss of 
his example in making an independent livelli- 
hood, an example which is all too rare. 

Among those baptized during the year special 
mention may be made of a Rajput family from 
old Neemuch, who, we trust, will bring 
strength to our'community of Christians. The 
husband, formerly employed as a Hindu pun- 
dit in primary schools, first in the U. F. Mission 
and then in his own, had his faith in Hinduism 
shaken. 

For a long time he seemed near the kingdom, 
lacking the courage to enter. While still a 
professed Hindu he gave no: little help among 
the boys of his school and in our bazar preach- 
ing. Since his baptism he has been diligent 
among his acquaintances in the city and sur- 
rounding villages in commending the Gospel. 
His knowledge of the Hindu religion and its 
sacred books gives him much influence. 

It is encouraging to know that in different 
villages people are asking him to visit them 
that they may hear from himself the reason 
why so respectable a man as he became a 


for 
the 


Christian It is significant of the change taking 
place in the thinking of the people. 

During the year seventeen persons received 
baptism, of whom twelve were adults. Most of 
them were from the orphanages. Several are 
now making an independent living as servants 
in various capacities. , | 

It was encouraging on a recent occasion to 
see a number of young lads who had a few 
years ago been starving skeletons, stupid and 
ignorant, now strikingly improved in appear- 
ance, quickened in intellect, neatly dressed, 
doing deftly the work usually done by trained 
Hindus and Mohammedans. It was an object 
lesson showing what may be made of the 
m iterial we have on hand. . 

There are now sixty-one persons enrolled in 
the full membership of the congregation, of 


whom thirteen joined in first communion dur- 


ing the vear. 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 

With the outbreak of the Plague, save in the 
case of the Christian School, all Sabbath Schoo! 
work was suspended. Till then the attendance 
of heathen children was very encouraging and 
the school held in the church was ‘growing 
gratifyingly. But the evacuation of the bazar 
left us with only the Christian children. 

As plague has now disappeared and things 
are settling down again we look for the return 
of some at least of our old scholars. <A class 
for the study of the lesson by the teachers was 
held a good part of the vear. 

PRESBYTERY CLASSES. 


[ spent two months assisting in teaching the 
Presbytery classes at Dhar. The senior class 
was attended by six members and read in the 
work assigned to the third year as much as 
could be covered in the time. Sickness and 
death interfered with the work, but, on the 
whole, encouraging progress was made. The 
junior class, compdsed of some eighteen mem- 
bers, mostly from the orphanages, studied in 
the work prescribed for Bible-readers and cate- 
chists. 

It was the first introduction of a good many 
to hard study and the results were not in all 
cases equally encouraging. But some gave 
evidence of possessing the moral, spiritual and 
intellectual fitness for Christian work, and in 
their. case we are looking forward hopefully to 
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their profiting by future training. After about 

five weeks’ work in the classes Mr. Russell 

was laid aside by an attack of typhoid fever 

much to the loss and regret of the students. 
OUT-STATIONS. 

For several years, work at Mandsaur, a large 
city thirty miles from Neemuch on the Rail- 
way, was carried on by Mr. Barnabas and his 
assistants. His death led to the closing oi the 
work as no suitable man was found to take his 
place. Since then the low state of funds has 
not warranted efforts to re-open it. 

Jawod is now the only out-station of Nee- 
much. The school there though not closed 
was so affected by the changes. made that 
nearly all the old pupils, many of whom had 
attended for years, left. Thos? now attending 
are mere beginners and the number is still 
low, averaging about thirty-five. Muham- 
imad shah, who is in charge, preaches with zeal 
and power in the city and surrounding villages, 
and his life is fitted to influence for good the 
community in which he lives. 

VILLAGE WORK. 

Much of the cold weather at the beginning 
of the year was spent in visiting the out-lying 
villages around Neemuch. 

We missed many who had perished in the 
famine and from the dreadful fever which fol- 
lowed it. Jt was most depressing to find 
village upon village more than half in ruins 
and well-nigh depopulated. In most places 
we were well received, especially in those 
where the people had received help from us in 
the time of famine. ; 

We marked an increase of disbelief in the 
gods and of willingness to listen to Bible truth. 
Many seemed to realize that the Great Spirit 
was in judgment dealing with men for their 
sins, and not a few professed to have abandoned 
idolatry. Certainly we saw many shrines and 
little ternples greatly neglected. 

In some eases, 10 doubt, this was because the 
temple servants had perished. Since the out- 
break of plague in the villages we have not 
keen able to make our usual itinerancies. All 
affairs are so disorganized and suspicions that 
the English are poisoning wells and scattering 
plague germs to reduce the population of India, 
are so prevalent that we have not considered 
it wise to venture out, but have spent the time 
in the nearer villages where we are known and 
trusted, and among the people of Neemuch 
who lay encainped in grass huts and blanket 
tents in the open plain round about. It was not 
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much that we could do to help the plagte- 
striken, but by words of counsel and instruc- 
tion we were «able to do something to infuse 
hope and courage in the hearts of their friends. 
Our daily visits to the scattered groups of huts 
and tents seemed welcome to many, and we 
felt that we got nearer to them than ever 
before. 

These enforced lessons disposed a number to 
buy tracts and portions of Scripture which we 
ever carried with us, and we found fine oppor- 
tunities for impressing vital truth. A few 
have begun to come with more or less regular- 
ity to our place of public worship, and, while 
shrinking from baptism, declare their faith in 
the Lord Jesus. Still we cannot see that the 
effect of this awful visitation has been a general 
repentance or forsaking oftheidols. In their 
terror and superstition they made frantic efforts 
to propitiate their gods by sacrificing numbers 
of goats and burying pigs alive, and by other 
expedients. The village gods, rudely carved 
slabs of stone, and the uncouth rocks by the 
wayside, were decked out with fresh coats of 
red paint and tinsel, and presented with offer- 
ings of cocoanut and oil. In some places, in- 
deed, plague has been proclaimed a goddess, 
who must, ike the goddess of smallpox, be 
duly propitiated. It is not an uncommon thing 
to be told now by those who have escaped that 
their efforts to please the offended deity were 
successful. 


SCHOOLS. 


The fruits of schoolwork in the matter of 
baptisms are not what we desire, still there is 
no doubt that the changes in the thought and 
attitude of those who attend our schools, to- 
wards Christianity, mark distinct progress in 
the establishing of God’s Kingdom. 

The success following the efforts to re- 
establish primary schools*in the bazar and old 
Neemuch is very qualified. Confidence in 
their permanency has been shaken, and the 
teachers whom we have been able to get 
have not met with much encouragement. Still 
a beginning has been made, and with time and 
patient faithful labour we hope to see the 
primary schools increase in number and 
efficiency. 

In the meantime three, apart from the out- 
station at Jawod, are being carried on. The 
little Christian School, ander the care of Mrs. 
Cock, was kept open during the plague, as it 
was held on a mission compound outside the 
bazar and the children had ali been inoculated. 
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RUTLAM FOR 1905. 


BY REY. J- F. ANDERSON. 


Not very much evangelisti¢ work apart from 
the orphanage could be done for the first three 
months on account of plague. Although the 
scourge was not quite so bad here as in some of 
our other stations, yet it made its appearance 
here first, and whilst nearly one-third of the 
inhabitants fled ‘several thousands perished. 
One day the number of deaths recorded 
reached seventy-three. 

When the plague broke out in our own com- 
pound we thought it best to send the ladies to 
Neemuch where they wouid not be exposed to 
it, and they remained there for six weeks. 

The first to contract the disease was the native 
pastor’s daughter, but we were able to rejoice 
with the parents in her complete recovery. 
Then it found its way into the Orphanage, and 
two boys and eight girls died, although many 
others who caught the disease recovered. It 
seemed nothing short of miraculous that the 
pestilence did not break out again in Rutlam 
several months later when it was playing such 
havoc in the towns and villages round about. 


THE CHURCH. 


The pastor, Rev. Jairam Makasare, has car- 
ried on his work faithfwly among the orphans 
and other Christians, etc. For the first six 
months aservice was held every Sabbath morn- 
ing and evening in the orphanage quarters, to 
which all were invited. 

In July it was considered advisable to drop 
the evening service or rather to transfer it to 
the city bazar. This arrangement has con- 
tinued till the present time. On Sunday after- 
noons the International Sunday School Lessons 
are tauzht and on Wednesday the usual mid- 
week prayer meetingis held. As yet we have 
no church building, but it is hoped that this 
will soon be forthcoming. The native pastor’s 
salary is raised by subscriptions and collections. 


ORPHANAGE. 


Last year Presbytery decided to concentrate 
all tne orphan boys in one place, and so, during 
the year, as accommodation was provided, the 
boys from the orphanage here were sent to 
Rasalpura. The last fifty were sent in July, 
leaving but a few who were engaged in the 
Mission Press. 

At the end of the year there were 86 girls 
in the orphanage under the care of a matron 
who lives among them. Mrs. Andersen spent 
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several hours each day assisting them with 
their drawn-thread and other fancy work. 
The girls do all their own grinding, cooking 
and sewing, as well as the grinding and cook- 
ing for the boys. The drawn-thread and fancy 
work generally finds a ready sale, and in this 
way the girls are able to help in eet own 
maintenance. 

Every morning, except Saturday, 
hours are spent in school. Saturday is clean- 
ing up day. Every day also about noon the 
Pastor gives them an hour’s Bible-lesson, 
Many friends at home have undertaken the 
support of orphan children, and we would take 
advantage of this opportunity to place on 
record our appreciation of the practical sym- 
pathy thus manifested. 


several 


INDUSTRIAL WORK. 


The Presbyterian Alliance having assumed 
the control and management of the Indian 
Standard, arrangements were made in March 
for transferring the printing of the Slandard 
to another press. This made it impossible to 
continue our publication, the Gyan Patrika, 
except at a great loss and so I thought it best 
to discontinue it altogether. 

During the year, in addition to several tracts 
in the vernacular and some job-work, a new 
edition of our Hindi IIymn-Book was printed. 
Several boys who had served their apprentice- 
ship in the Mission Press secured situations as 
compositors elsewhere, with fair salaries. The 
press employees as well as the boys are a great 
help in our evangelistic work also. 


EVANGELISTIC. 


In the early part of the year all city and 
district evangelistic work was prevented by 
Plague and all our efforts were confined to the 
orphanage. In July we began our work again 
in the city and villages round about until the 
rains. After the rains considerable touring 
was done and several persons asked for bap- 
tism. The idea, entertained by the people, 
that we were spreading the Plague, was a great 
hindrance to us in our work. 


JAORA. ° 


Jaora, an out-station. in the care of Theo- 
philus, suffered severely during the Plague, 
both from Plague and the cold, for ali were 
turned out of the city and had to protect them. 


selves from the cold weather as best they 


could. Theophilus, going from village to 
village, was threatened and persecuted, as 
though he alone were responsible for the 
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pestilence, until, weary and disheartened, he 
wrote me that he wished he might die. 


MEDICAL. 


The dispensary in the bazar is under Mr. 8. 
Massey, hospital assistant, a very competent 
man whose time is divided between the 
medical care of the orphans and the sick and 
suffering in the city who come to him for 
medical treatment from day to day. The 
people who thus come for medicine are not 
permitted to depart without hearing the Gospel 
message. 

There is much that discourages in our work, 
but there is much also that encourages, and so, 
leaving the past, we set ourselves with renewed 
earnestness to the work of a new year, rejoicing 
in the privilege of service and praying that 
multitudes may learn to know the truth as it 
is in Christ. 

In November we were glad to welcome Dr. 
and Mrs. Campbell on their return from fur- 
lough, to take up work again in their old 
station, also Dr. and Mrs. Waters who came to 
India for the first time. While engaged with 
the study of the language, Dr. Waters will also 
superintend the medical work of the station. 


REY. J. F. CAMPBELL, D.D. 


A very brief report will suffice for the month 
and a half between our return from furlough 
and the end of the year 1903. 

While the removal from Rutlam of the 
orphans, some of my most interesting and 
hopeful work, was a disappointment, it left me 
free for other most important work which was 
waiting to be done; and there was plenty to 
encourage. 

Even the Plague, which had previously cut 
off several of our. bright young Christians at 
Rutlam and was now shutting up Jaora and 
scattering the converts and enquirers from 
there was thereby spreading the Gospel. 

I could get no account of the large number 
ot Bhils who in 1902 had expressed a wish to 
be Christians—and we may never know the 
harvest which might have. been reaped had 
there then been workers to follow to their 
homes those who had become so far convinced 
and impressed—but, besides other hopeful 
enquirers, several Bhils were applying for 
baptism and others were favourably inclined, 
partly through the life and words of one Bhil 
woman, a fruit of the famine relief and accom- 
panying preaching. 
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UJJAIN FOR 1903. 
BY A. NUGENT, M.D. 


CHURCH WORK 


Two services are held every Sabbath—one 
in the Hospital, the other in our little cemetery 
where lepers live. 

On profession of faith eleven lepers and 
fourteen others were received to full com- 
munion ; two were received by certificate; 
several more are asking for baptism, and others 
desire to become communicants. Prayer-meet- 
ing is held weekly. 

For a number of years past this station hag 
been without an ordained minister. Much 
more might have been accomplished had one 
been here, for medical and other duties occu- 
pied so much of our time that it was impos- 
sible to overtake what was strictly church 
work in the way we would have desired. 

At the December meeting of Presbytery our 


_ hearts were gladdened by the appointment of 


Rev. W. G. Russell to the evangelistic work at 
Ujjain. 
SABBATH SCHOOLS. 


We have three Sabbath Schools. One for 
the Blind, one for Lepers, and one for the 
general Christian community. Miss Grier is in 
charge of the school for the blind, and a visit 
there on a Sabbath morning soon convinces 
one that these blind children understand the 
lessons in such a way as might put to shame 
children who can see. 

On Saturday afternoon a class is held for all 
the Sabbath School teachers: 


EVANGELISTIC WORK. 


Bazar preaching is carried on ag a rule about 
two days weekly, On market day the villagers 
flock in, and are always ready listeners. Both 
Hindoos and Mohan:medans hold many reli- 
gious festivals down by the sacred Sipra river, 
and on these occasions we find many hearers. 

The remaining free days of the week are 
spent in the surrounding villages. When the 
weather and distance has allowed, the larger 
of the blind boys take turns, two at a time, in 
accompanying the regular workers. 

Toward the latter part of the year -ague 
gained a foothold in Ujjain, and:soon spread to 
the surrounding villages, seriously affecting our 
evangelistic work. It was reported that mission- 
aries and Christians put poison into the wells 
to spread plague and death. 

Efforts made by the officials to fatty for 
Plague have led to the belief that thisis another 
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means that foreigners are taking to destroy 
them. 
At our approach to villages, men, women, 


and children fled from their work in the fields, 


calling to one another ‘‘Run, run,’ the ino- 
culators are coming !”’ 

Under such circumstances one could not 
expect to do very efficient work. One thing 
that encouraged. us much was that those who 
personally knew us, especially those who had 
received medical treatment at one time or 
other, did not believe these false reports. 
People fled from the city until the population, 
which is normally about forty thousand, bad 
decreased to about six thousand. Wherever 
we met city people who had fled to the villages 
for safety we found that they endeavoured to 
make the way easy for us among the villagers. 

Just what effect this trying time may have 
in preparing the hearts and minds of the 
peovle to receive the Gospel of Christ we can- 
not tell. 


MEDICAL WORK. 


One would naturally expect that an increase 
of disease, especially when of an epidemic 
form, would increase, our hospital work ; but 
the reverse has been the case. In former years 
our register showed a great increase in the 
number of patients during and following the 
rainy season, and as a rule the increase is 
made up of fever patients. 

TInmediately Plague was declared in the city 
the number of patients decreased. All persons 
who had fever, whatever the nature of their 
disease, strictly avoided State and Mission 
hospitals and doctors. Their fear was due to 
the strict regulations which were being enforced 
by the Plagne authorities. 

During the year the Medical Work has 
brought us into close contact with many that 
would not be accessible otherwise. More and 
more are we led to feel that in this land the 
healing of the body opens the way to the 
healing of the soul. 

The services in the hospital are carried on 
every morning for about three hours, and in 
this way thousands are reached every year, 
including many who come only to hear, but 
would fear to attend other services. 


LEPER WORK. 


While the lepers are supported at the pre- 
seut time by the ‘‘ Mission to Lepers in India 
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and the Kast’’ it may be of interest to under- 
stand their relationship still to our mission. 


Some years ago they were supported by our 
native congregation and a few friends. When 
the numbers increased, the burden was found 
too great ; and about two years ago the above 
named mission undertook their support, our 
native church giving one third of its conribu- 
tions as a subscription. Buildings being neces- 
sary, the State was. requested to grant a free 
site. After a long delay the State offered not 
only a free site but also all necessary buildings 
and support, the initial number not to exceed 
seventy-five, and all lepers to be residents of 
Gwalior State, the entire management to be in 
the hands of the Mission to the Lepers. 

This offer was at once accepted, but a short 
time afterwards it was withdrawn. Again after 
some months of correspondence the offer has 
been renewed, with one or two slight changes, 
and we hope ina short time to see the work 
commenced. — 


The Mission to the Lepers, with the sanction 
of Indore Presbytery and the Foreign Mission 
Committee, have apppointed the missionary in 
charge at Ujjain as Superintendent of the 
Leper Asylum. Thus our connection with and 
our opportunity for work among these poor 
sufferers continues. 

Fourteen are now members of our Church 
and others are asking for baptism. 


tEY. W. G. RUSSELL. 


Having spent the past year in different 
stations, a full report of which will be given by 
those in charge, my report will therefore be 
brief. 

The first part of the year I was at Amkbut 
station. While there, together with pursuing 
the study of the language, I went to some of 
the villages to preach. 

From about the first of June till the end of 
November my work was in Indore in connec- 
tion with the evangelistic work there until the 
plague started. Sabbath Schools were held in 
several parts of the city. There was also some 
street-preaching as well as the regular Sabbath 
and mid-week services. A few of the near 
villages were also visited. 

Since coming to U3jain in December, the 
most of my time, up to the present, has been 
spent in district work. 


\ 


\ ® 


\ INDORE FOR 1903. 


BY REV. R./A. KING. 
THE CHURCH. 

During the year services were held every 
Sabbath afternoon in the Assembly Hall of the 
College. Mr. Johory, the native assistant, fre- 
quently preached. The attendance was large, 
but it should be remembered that the inmates 
of the Girls’ and. Widows’? Homes number 
about three hundred. It is impossible to make 
comparisons, for this year has been one of 
unique distractions, During the plague out- 
break Mr. W. G. Russell did heroic work 
among the Mangs. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


The, College S, S. for boys met on Sabbath 
mornings in the College. We were forced to 
close during the months of August, September 
and October. | 

The average attendance while the school was 
open was 250. Since re-opening there has been 
difficulty in getting teachers; some of the staff 
have died and some have gone way. 

At present there are fifteen classes—all of 
these are taught in the vernacular, except the 
highest, which is taken by the Principal. It is 
attended by the boys of the upper classes as 
well as by many of the teachers. The sinall 
schools throughout the city and camp which 
were conducted by the Christian workers on 
Sabbath forenoons were closed during the 
plague, and on Dee. 31 had not been re-opened. 


ORPHANAGE AND INDUSTRIAL WORK. 


In March the Boys’ Orphanage was transfer- 
red to Mhow. An account of its work will 
more appropriately come under that station. » 


OUT-STATIONS AND EVANGELISTIC WORK. 


Owing to the smallness of the staff at Indore 
not much systematic work was carried on out- 
side the city. Mr. Russell and his workers 
made periodical visits on foot to the villages in 
the neighbourhood, but their efforts were 
mainly directed to the station itself. There 
was regular street-preaching up to the outbreak 
of the plague. More telling, perhaps, was the 
personal work done by Mr. Russell from house 
to house, but alas, many of those who promised 
best have been carried away. 


INDORE COLLEGE. 


Up to July 1 the College was under the 
management of Mr. Taylor. At the March ex- 
amination of the University of Calcutta twenty. 
nine students appeared from one College—by 
far the greatest number up to that date- 
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Among the successful students four passed with 
distinction and one graduated with honours in 
English. This is the first Christian graduate 
from Central India. : 

These good results materially affected the 
attendance of both College and School. At the 
end of July the numbers in all departments 
were the highest in the history of the institu- ° 
tion, viz:— 


WOME RON YS, ei eile os GWis (er oten's 0 2'4-01 0 405,01 eS 


EMT SCHOOL MIE rice wiewis's osm seieere @) wOU 
Vernacular Schools.c:..25 0004608 201 
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On the 10th of August we had to follow the 
exapiple of other institutions and close our doors 
on account of plague. It was not until Novem- 


ber that we re-opened. The result was ap- 
palling. We began again with fifty. Some of 


the lower classes had been almost wiped out, 
but the attendance soon improved, and by the 
end of the year the numbers in the College and 
High School were almost what they had been. 
We shall send up more. candidates than ever to 
the University examinations in 1904. | 

An account of the College S. 8. is given 
elsewhere. One word as to its work. During 
the past two years thirty students have re- 
ceived diplomas from the All India 8.8. Asso- 
ciation and sixty more expect to write at the 
ensuing examination. 

Under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. a great 
variety of work was undertaken. The Athletic 
Society and the reading-room were re-organized 
on a sounder basis. A Debating Society was 
formed and many questions of educational and 
social interest were discussed by the students. 
Regular lectures were also delivered. Some 
were evangelical addresses; others were on 
ethical and scientific subjects. Sabbath after- 
noon Bible-class was continued and was well 
attended by all the Christians in connection 
with the Mission as well as by outsiders. 

The College hostel has had an average 
population of thirty. While the classes were 
in session every room was occupied and many 
applications were refused. During our enforced 
holiday it became a place of refuge for the 
Christian native workers. Though whole 
families were wiped out on the other side of 
the road no plague came near their dwelling. 

The outlook is bright. The department is 
well on the way to self support. The return of 
almost every College student after three 
months’ absence bespeak their opinion of the 
efficiency of the Institution. 7 
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MHOW FOR 1968.. 
REV. H. R. HARCOURT. 

Il am to give a report for Mhow, yet what 
shall I report! The past has been a year long 
to be remembered, so much has happened. 
The crushing reality of it all simply leaves one 
silent—what can one say ? 

Until the beginning of April, 1903, I re- 
mained at Rasalpura and continued the build- 
ing work there, while Mr. Drew superintended 
the orphanage work on his own compound. 
Sabbath services and Sunday School were held 
at both places and the day-school was continued 
as usual. 

In April Mrs. Harcourt and I left for the 
Hills and Mr. Taylor and Dr. Menzies took 
over charge of the orphanage work at Rasal- 
pura. 

During the last week of June we returned 
from the LUills and took over charge of the 
evangelistic work in Mhow and the district 
about it. Plagne had already started its deadly 
work, but soon it greatly increased in force. 
Church and schools were closed, and for a few 
days nothing but wailing, wierd strains, cf 
music from the temples, the ringing of belis 
and the beating of drums could be heard. 
Then the idols were brought out, processions 
formed and paraded the streets. flindoos 
sacrificed fowls and Mahommedans goats by 
the hundreds, but all was of no avail. Days 
passed into weeks and still no relief. Thou- 
sands fled for their lives. The streets were 
empty, the market deserted and only one store 
remained open. 

In the meantime plague had reached Mr. 
Drew’s compound, and in the first few days 
thirteen of our brightest boys fell victims to 
this terrible scourge. Mr. Taylor had Jeft for 
the Hills and Dr. Menzies had to visit. the sick 
in Mhow and we were asked to assist with 
the work at Rasalpura. 

Then followed dark days—not darker were 
the heavy rain-clouds which poured forth 
their volumes of water at that time than was 


the cloud that hung on almost every face we 


inet. The death rate in Mhow rose to as high 
as 140 per day, and there were only about 7,000 
people left in the bazar. Just one week after 
we went to Rasalpura Dr. Menzies was stricken 
down and a week later “he was no more, for 
God took him,’’ and exactly one month later 
Mrs. Harcourt passed to the Home prepared 
for her in the mansions above. 

Thanks be to God for His protecting care, 
for although both Dr. Menzies and Mrs. Har- 
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court died at Rasalpura and although much_ 


cleaning up, disinfecting, etc., had afterwards 
to be done, still not one of the boys in the 
orphanage was touched by the sickness. 

But let us pass on. There has been one 
figure that has stood out like a rock during 
these stormy times and has been a source of 
encouragement to more than one. ,I refer to 
Mr. Drew. ‘True, Dr. Menzies visited the sick 
on Mr. Drew’s compound twice a day and pre- 
scribed for them, etc., but on Mr. Drew fell the 
heavy end of the burden. 

With heroic devotion and marvellous strength 
Mr. and Mrs. Drew laboured night and day 
preparing all the foods and medicines as well 
as feeding and nursing the sick, and after Dr. 
Menzies’ death they only redoubled, their 
efforts. Without a servant about to help in 
their own work they often were more fit to be 
themselves in the Hospital. 

To hear the cries of the boys, to see them 
pass away, to have to roll them in a blanket 
with their own hands and then to have to 
burn them would be a trial for any one, but 
how much more so for Mr. Drew when he had 
cared for them for years and had -learned to 
love them deeply. Mr. and Mrs. Drew are 
deserving of all the Mission can bestow upon 
them. 

As time passed on plague died out and things 
began to assume a normal aspect again. In the 
last of November church services were again 
opened in the bazar. But it was not until the 
New Year was ushered in that things seemed 
to take on an aspect of cheerfulness. May the 
New Year be a bright one; surely the seed has 
been sown in blood. 


—————— 


RASALPURA FOR 1903. 


BY RBY./J..T.. TAYLOR, 
EDUCATIONAL. 

From January to July 1st I had charge of 
the College and High School work at Indore, 
but Mr. King undertakes to include the report 
for those months in his account of the work 
for the year. 

In Mhow the educational work was in my 
charge from May till December. In August it 
was found necessary to close the school owing 
to the Plague. Since then the educational 
work has been confined entirely to the orphans. 
The work has been carried on in the orphan- 
age compound, but owing to lack of accom- 
modation it has been far from satisfactory. 
The dormitories were the only available place 
for teaching purposes. 


j 
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The experience of the past year has shown 
that it is Impossible to send the boys into 
Mhow to school if industrial and educational 
work is to be combined. <A course of study 
has been adopted based almost entirely, upon 
the Central Provinces Government Vernacular 
Curriculum and modified to meet the needs of 
a Christian institution such as ours. 

The aim is to give a good vernacular educa- 
tion. When lads show special promise, provi- 
sion has been made for their pursuing advanced 
study at Indore. We have introduced the 
system of “pupil teachers’’ and hope to de- 
velop that much more in the future. Ina 
short time we hope to have a room entirely for 
school and preaching purposes, which will 
greatly assist in the successful carrying on of 
this work. 

ORPHANAGES. 

Everything has been abnormal this year in 
our orphanage work. 

First of all the concentrating of the boys in 
Rasalpura, Mhow, from the other stations, 
necessarily interrupted both the industrial and 
educational work. In March the new bungalow 
was completed and Dr.,Menzies moved from 
Indore, relieving Mr. Harcourt who had charge 
of the building work along with the care of the 
orphans already in the compound. At the 
same time owing to the Plague in Indore, the 
boys there had to be speedily sent away and 
after two weeks quarantine were brought to 
Rasalpura, although accommodation then was 
very inadequate. 

In July the last contingent arrived from 
Rutlam ; Dhar also was relieved of a number of 
its orphans. In April I assumed joint charge 
with Dr. Menzies. The work of organization 
was no light one and was in a very short time 
made almost impossible by the re-appearance 
of Plague in Mhow. On this account also i+ 
was impossible to continue the building or the 
workshops, and the close of the year finds us 
still with them uncompleted. On this account 
it was deemed inadvisable to remove the boys 
from Mr. Drew’s compound in the camp, out 
to the new orphanage at present. 

The orphans in camp suffered severely from 
Plague. In all, 56 cases and 13 deaths. The 
Church owes more than it can repay to Mr. 
and Mrs. Drew for their work during that 
awful time. It was a great grief to them to see 
the lads, upon whom they had spent their best 
effort for years, taken away one by one. But 
their hearts were cheered by many a noble 


dying testimony. 
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Fortunately, not a single case of Plague 
appeared among the boys at Rasalpura, al- 
though, as recorded elsewhere in the report, 
two of the Mission staff, Dr. Menzies and 
Mrs. Harcourt, were cut down in the com- 
pound there. As might have been expected, 
several boys ran away when Plague began 
to rage .so violently. It is surely a testi- 
mony to the value of the work done in the 
past among the lads, that when thousands were 
fleeing for their lives from Mhow, only a very 
few orphans ran away. 

At the end of the year we have three hun- 
dred boys in Mhow, and I may further state 
that with other stations, including the blind at 
Ujjain where there are now about 80, making 
880 boys in the care of the Church. 

*During the year a large number haye gone 
out to service in various places, while we regret 
to again record that a considerable number 
have died. Over and over again it has been 
found true that orphans who come tg ug in an 
emaciated condition, and who after careful 
nursing become strong, healthy looking chil- 
dren, have suddenly developed diseases which - 
in a short time cut them down. They have no 
reserve of strength to withstand even the 
slightest illness. j 

Then too there are those who have run away. 
The causes for this are manifold and our ex- 
perience is by no means unique in this respect. 
The most effective preventative ig to make 
such ample provision for the larger of our 
orphans that those in charge will have time to 
get more into personal touch with the lads. 

We feel that the conditions are favourable 
for doing good work in the future. In a few 
months we hope to have ample workshop 
accommodation. The school is on a good 
working basis. ‘The compound is a very 
healthy one and sufficiently removed from the 
city bazar to keep the lads from much that 
would work for their undoing. The sleeping 
accommedation for the boys is limited but we 
hope that this may be remedied. Two mis- 
sionaries will give a large part of their time to 
the work. This is necessary. And further it 
is doubtful if their time and strength can be 
devoted to anything which will mean so much 
to the strengthening of the work of Christ in 
our field. 


« 


Not in the clamour of the crowded street, 

Not in the shouts and plaudits of the throng, 

But in ourselves, are triumph and defeat. 
—Longfellow. 
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DHAR, FOR 19038. 
BY REV. F. H. RUSSELL. 


THE CHURCH. 


There has been gratifying progress in all 
departments of Church work during the year. 
The average attendance has been high, and the 
interest manifested has been encouraging and 
stimulating. The members have contributed 
liberally towards the work of the Church, 
continuing the practice of former vears in 
giving a full tenth of their income to the con- 
greyational funds. 

At the annual meeting of the congregation it 
was reported that the sum of Rupees 535 had 
been contributed during the year. Of this 
amount it was agreed, among other things, to 
send Rupees 75 to the fund for the etection 
of the Martyr Memorial in Shanghai. During 
the year there were six remoyals, these being 
girls who were married in Mhow and Amkhut, 
and eight were added on profession, leaving a 
total membership of 62. It is with profound 
thankfulness that we record no death from 
among our number. 

In addition to the morning and ,evening 
Sabbath services, there have been the weekly 
prayer-meeting, and occasional other meetings, 
-all very well attended. Classes have been 
held for general Bible study, chiefly with the 
young people, and special classes have been 
held for those looking forward to joining the 
Church. he Christian Endeavour Society 
met weekly throughout the year, and was wel! 
attended by the younger members of the con- 
gregation. 

SABBATH SCHOOLS. 


There have been 3 schools in operation. Of 
these the largest one, consisting chiefly of 
Christian children and others directly under 
our care, has received’ the greater share of time 
and attention. It is held immediately after 
the morning service, and is attended by a 
fluctuating number of outsiders as well as by 
those connected with the congregation. The 
teachers have done faithful work, and the 
progress made has been noticeable. 

A class for teachers was held weekly for 
training in the lesson, until interrupted by 
illness. A large number of the children ap- 
peared for the All-India Sunday School Exam- 
ination, the most of whom were successful, 
some getting the highest possible number of 
marks. An effort was made to have the people 
realize their duty tewards the work through- 
out India, and an appeal for aidvfor the India 
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Sunday School Union was liberally responded 
to. 
ORPHANAGE. 


The removal of the greater part of tne boys 
from Dhar, as reported last year, left a mere 
handful to carry on the gardening and other 
work which had been begun here. The boys 
who remained did so chiefly on account of 
their having sisters among the girls in our 
orphanage, from whom it was thought inad- 
visable to separate them, 

Five of the boys became independent during 
the vear, and now earn their own living. 
These boys are a real source of strength to the 
Christian community, doing much to further 
the work of the Church of which they are 
members. The daily work done by the boys 
has been very satisfactory, and cases of disci- 
pline have been few and far between. 

TRAINING CLASSES. 

The Presbytery’s Classes for the training of 
workers were held this year at Dhar, Mr. 
Wilson coming from Neemuch to share the 


work of teaching. In addition to the catechists 


at Dhar, two or three others were present from. 


Mhow, and a number of boys came from 
Mhow, Indore and Ujjain to take the work of 
the Junior class. 

After carrying on classes for five weeks, the 
missionary at Dhar was laid aside by an attack 
of typhoid fever, which necessitated his absence 
from the station for some weeks and prevented 
his resuming the work till almost the end of 
the year. 

In consequence of this interruption to the 
work of the classes, the usual examinations to 
test the progress of the students were not held, 
but. a number of these did very good work in 
the respective classes. | 


EVANGELISTIC WORK. 


A special effort was made this vear to reacls 
systematically ail the villages within reason- 
able walking distance of Dhar, and it is grati- 
fying to beable to report that this has been 
accomplished, and that no one of all these 
villages has been left unvisited. 

As a result of this, in part at least, we find 
to day a much larger spirit of enquiry among 
the village population, and a keener apprecia- 
tion of the Gospel message, than ever before. 
In several of the villages there are enquirers 
who receive constant visiting and teaching. 

Towards the end of the year Moti, a man of 
the Nath caste, with his wife, was baptized. 
As he is fairly well-read, and a man of both 
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intelligence and influence among his caste- 
people, as well as being remarkably earnest 
and zealous, there is good reason to hope for a 
large ingathering as a result of his conversion. 
Already several of his relatives are asking to 
be baptized. 

Moti is a farmer and cattle-dealer, and is 
comfortably well-off, so that he is far from 
being a charge upon the Mission and is likely 
to do much more good in his travels among his 
fellows then if he were a mission employee. 
He has had to suffer some persecution since 
coming out, but this has served only to 
strengthen his faith andeincrease his zeal. He 
lives several miles from Dhar, but every Sab- 
bath morning sees him in his place, unless his 
work has taken him away to a distance. 

The daily preaching in the Bazar and mo- 
hullas has been kept up without cessation, and 
the audiences have been uniformly good. The 
people give as a rule respectful attention, and 
occasionally strong interest is manifested. One 
noticeable feature of the work in the city is 
the desire to know more of the story of Christ, 
and the principles of Christianity, along with 
which there is a quite unprecedented demand 
‘dor Bibles, especially from students of the High: 
School. 

TOURING. 

Early in the year the missionary paid a visit 
to the district south of the Nerbudda River, in 
the Nimar valley, in which live the few Chris- 
tians who were baptized about 18 months ago. 
The visit, though short, was e1couraging, and 

it was evident from what was seen of the 
people in the neighbourhood that Devaji had 
been doing earnest work as-a voluntary mis- 
sionary among his own people. 

Though there is as yet no movement towards 
Christianity, of at least a definite nature, signs 
are not wanting that Devaji’s consistent life is 
having its effect, and we hope soon to see many 
brought in through his instrumentality. ; 

Later in the year, though the missionary 
himself was incapacitated for touring by ill- 
ness, the catechists made several extended 
trips, in both the northern and southern parts 
of the field, and met with a most encouraging 
reception. . 

In several places, plague, which is still rather 
prevalent, interfered with the work, but in ail 
the villages and towns visited the people were 
eager to hear the Word and there was no 
difficulty in obtaining an audience. There 
were many inspiring experiences in connection 
with these tours, which we have not room to 
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relate, but we have every hope that the 


‘coming year will prove a fruitful one, if it ful- 


fils the promise of the present. 


AMKHUT, FOR 1903. 
BY REV. J. BUCHANAN, M.D. 


The year has shown steady increase all along 
the line. Not that we have not our sorrows 
and disappointments, for with the increase of 
Spiritual as well as natural children come new 
responsibilities and cares. 

But these sorrows and tears over the way- 
ward are but as a drop in the bucket and 
hardly to be mentioned at all, save as they lead 
to ‘prayer, in comparison with the great joy of 
seeing the efforts at holy walking on the part 
of these babes of the jungle. 

One baptized adherent: of the church is 
publicly cast off for taking, according to the 
custom of the country, asecond wife, but up 
to the end of Ieb. 49 baptized adherents were 
received into full communion. One member 
in full communion had to be disciplined for 
stealing two old goat skins. Much had been 
expected of him and we had great sorrow and 
pain. 

But while one has so fallen, 20, some of 
whom formerly could join in a cattle lift, have 
gone voluntarily, in the face of bitter taunt 
and persecution from officials and friends, to 
Win conquests for truth and right. 

One had to be suspended because of drunken- 
ness, that great curse of the Bhil people. For 
the Bhil the wedding and the feast, the house 
of joy and the house of mourning, must all end 
with a big drink. We teach and expect our 
people to be total abstainers from strong drink 
as the only safe course and we demand as a 
part of the baptismal pledge that they shall 
not be drunken. ‘The advance in temperance, 
though not all we could wish, is a great cause 
for joy. About 30 adults are learning in spare 
time to read and write, while the growth in 
Scripture knowledge of both women and men, 
a result of God’s blessing upon that divine 
method, ‘‘ Line upon line, line upon line,”’ etc., 
has been such as to fully repay every effort put 
forth. 

CHURCH. 

Church services are held each Sunday, two 
in Amkhut, two in Mendha and one in Sardi. 
The ‘‘ Panch,’’ committee of five, of the Bhil 
Christians is used in administration. We thus 
get much help in the cases to be dealt with: 
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and these young Christians are getting practice 
in governing the church and so being prepared 
for full organization. 

BAPTISMS. 


During the year there have been 37 and 35 
more since the close of the year, making a 
total of 282 baptisms since coming to the Bhil 
country. While we have had our trials we have 
much to be thankful for. 12 were added to the 
communion roll during the year and 37 since 
the close of the year. 

VOLUNTARY. 


Work is carried on somewhat irregularly on 
Sundays from three centres. To the villages 
about Amkhut the following persons may be 
mentioned as going: Guman, Buru, Burlu, 
Ditio, Budio, Bathu, Chimliya, Bhagwan Das, 
RamLal, Chitriya, Phaju, Buru Bawan, Chan- 
dar Singh, Bapu and Buchio. 

About Sardi, under Mr. Missal’s care, villages 
are visited by the following voluntary workers, 
—Vistio, Umrao, Chomriya, Nako, Ranjit and 
Bhimo. 

About Mendha under the charge of Mr. 
H. H. Smith the following may be mentioned, 
—Patlio, Nakio, Chitu, Waja. 

We would like to see every Christian heartily 
engaged in some definite work for Christ and 
his fellows. Then what might not be accom- 
plished. 

At times some of the above, 4 preachers and 
2 teachers, one of whom is a woman, have 
been sent out, paid from the local funds of the 
Christians at the rate of two-annas a day (four 
cents) for work during the week. 

By means of the morning and noon drill, for 
those who can come daily, there is alwayg 
something fresh for the villagers on Sunday. 

The difficulty, after paying taxes and dues, 
of sustaining life makes it a hard problem for 
the men to attend for even a couple of hours 
Gaily study unless supported while doing so. 

With a view to self-support we do not wish 
to pay them from foreign funds for either study- 
ing or preaching, consequently some industrial 
work seems necessary. 

The Bhil building work is such an op- 
portunity. Whether employed by day labour 
or by contract they get less than half what they 
could earn up in Malwa. This we do largely 
in their own interest. The limited fund will 
thus last longer and serve more people. 

Again the habit of many Bhils is that when 
they haye made a little money they stop and 
spend it too often injuriously. What the 
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people need is steady work and steady instruc- 
tion. The farm at Sardi is also a help in this 
direction. If the dairy side of the farm can be 
developed without too much expense it would 
help. 

The farm, year by year, gives employment 
to poor Bhils who are unable to have a plough 
and land of their own. By getting service for 
a year they generally manage to take up inde- 
pendent farm work the next. 

Thus year by year some fifteen labourers 
are converted into farmers, and it is accordingly 
a help not only to the poor people but also to 
the revenue of the State. 

The farm is a regular Mission agency started 
by Presbytery. Though’ it spends over Rs. 
1000 a year we are thankful to say it has so 
far not been a charge upon the funds of the 
Mission. 

In this respect it may be somewhat irregular, 
but not therefore less deserving of prayerful 
sympathy. By means of the farm from thirty 


to fifty and more persons, men, women and, ~ 


children, are taught twice a day the Gospel 
truths. Under God it is the daily work that 
counts. 

Mr. Missal is still in Sardi and has had the 
joy of seeing souls*brought to Christ. To train 
and create in jungle Bhils an ambition to be 
good farmers is something, and to lead them 
to the Fountain of true knowledge is more. 

Nihalo, Tarvi or headman of Chota Sardi, 
has become a Christian. As a consequence 
some of the people, urged on, it is said, by 
officers, presented a petition to the young 
Rajah stating that as Nihalo had become a 
Christian he should not be any longer Tarvi. 

Iam happy to say thatthe Rajah shewed his 
desire for fairness in matters of religion by 
tearing up the petition. Petty State officers 
have shewn some opposition to Christianity by 
persecuting the Christians. _I hear that His 


Highness has ordered this to stop. The Rajah, - 


newly come to power, speaks English and 
seems desirous of conducting his Raj. on en- 
lightened principles. May he prosper in all 
such efforts. 

Mr. H.G. Smith, an ex-soldier, was taken on 
by Presbytery in December as an assistant mis- 
sionary. He had previously thrown up a good 


position on the railway and come down among 


the Bhils. It was after about two months here 
without pay that he made application to Pres- 
bytery, feeling a special call to the Bhils. 
Jobat State has granted us twelve and three- 
fourth acres of land and Mr. Smith is beginning 
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work there. The Presbytery decided, ‘‘ That 
Bhil orphans of a fit age who are suited for 
farming be drafted to Amkbut under the 
charge of Dr. Buchanan.’’ <A few of those who 
come may be sent out with Mr. Smith. They 
are expected to be self-supporting after nine 
months. ; 

Mr. 0. H. Smith, an ex-soldier who offered 
himself for the Bhil work, has now been a year 
at Mendha. The work of the Lord seems to be 
prospering there. Let Christian friends remem- 
ber him and his family in their isolated ser- 
vice. Mr. Smith writes as follows :— 


MENDHA 


**Ts situated some fourteen miles from Amk- 
hut and, like it, is the home of the Bhil and 
Bhilala. We have been here just a year now 
and in humbly reviewing the work rejoice to 
see that God has been with us and that He has 
blessed some of the seed sown in much weak- 
ness. ; 

There have been ‘fifteen baptisms here dur- 
ing the past year. Among others, Goolji, the 
Pujara (Bhil priest) of Sindanpani has con- 
fessed Christ in baptism. 

He now delights to show his late disciples the 
foolishness of idol-worship, and can sometimes 
be heard telling the story of his conversion to 
the interest of his hearers. As told to me it 
runs something like the following :— 

Weare of the Tarvi (Headman of village) 
family. My brother is Tarvi of our village, 
and when he dies my own son, will take his 
place. Some years agolI was Tarvi, but gave it 
up and became pujara. I have set up many 
idols and used to throw my whole energy into 
the worship of them 

I have done much Daga-puja (stone worship) 
in imy time. I did puja for my first wife, but 
she died. I pleaded much with the Bhut to 
spare my ‘seconl—gshe died also. I went on 
with my puja for many years—I pleaded’ for 
my people, too, but the Bhuts had no mercy 
on us. Bullocks, goats and crops all perished. 

I was miserable and wandered here and 
there, but found no rest or peace. At last one 
of the Christians got hold of me and brought 
me to you, sir, and now I know that your God 
is my Father and that Jesus Christ is my 
Saviour. 

We were touring through Sindanpani a few 
days ago, when my wife called my attention to 
Goolji. He was felling a devil-possessed tree ! 
This tree had been cursed by an evil-spirit 
and had withered in consequence. Hitherto 
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no one had been brave enough to cut it down 
for fear of disease or death from the hand of its 
ghostly tenant. 

Fearing that this act would produce the ill- 
will of the villagers I remonstrated with 
Goolji, but was reassured with the fact that 
both the tree and the Bhut belonged to him 
and that the others would be extremely glad to 
get rid of their unwelcome guest. Goolji is 
still alive and well and has done forever with 
the Bhuts. 

The work in the villages is encouraging. 
There are a number of inquirers whom we hope 
soon to see baptized. 

A few medicines are kept here. The Bhil 
has his own Bharwa (medicine-man), who 


generally effects a cure (?) by tying a piece of. 


string round the patient’s wrist and doing 
some sorcery over him. If the patient recovers 
the Bharwa may get a present of a fowl or a 
goat; if he dies—well, he gets nothing! Some 
of our people have been rather amused of late 
by noticing the Bharwa coming to us for medi- 
cine to cure his own ailments and also for his 
son. 

Naniya had been suffering from a loath- 
some disease for three years, so offensive in- 
deed were his sores that his people had re- 
moved him from their house and had Jeft him 
in a field to die; our. Christians built him a 
temporary hut and, under strong antiseptic 
treatment and good feeding, Naniya was soon 
well enough to be restored to his relations ; he 
has not yet been baptized, but we see evi- 
dences of his turning towards the living God. 

Our bungalow has been built by the Bhils, 
we were thus enabled to preach the Gospel of 
Christ to the workmen, several of whom have 
since become Christians, while others are. we 
believe, enquiring the way to God.’’ 


MEDICAL. 


This is one of the departments in which 
both Mrs. Buchanan and myself find op- 
portunity to come near the people. No medi- 
eal assistant is kept, and, though considerable 
work is done, no record is kept of the number 
of patients treated. 

With building work, an orphanage and its 
school, the training of Christians and the 
general church work embracing the care. of a 
considerable number of people received from 
wild Bhildom, it may be surmised that medical 
work cannot be a specialty. 

Still medicine is almost an essential here for 
the treatment and care of valuable Christian 
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lives which would otherwise be neglected and 
lost, as well as for the breaking down of devil 
worship and belief in witchcraft. 

Of the two witch doctors in Amkhut one 
died, and his son, instead of taking the position 
as his hereditary right, became a Christian ; 
the other, Vistio, has so far lost faith in his 
charms that he brings many patients to us. _He 
secured treatment for his son gored by an 
ox, his daughter-in-law with synovitis and for 
himseif suffering from an attack of pneumonia. 

it is said that since your missionary came 
the witch-doctor’s head will not go around as 
formerly in the incantations. They seem to 
loose faith in their own arts. 

There isno doubt that among as simple and 
uncared for a people as the Bhils medical 
work is a specially powerful mission agency. 
A good central hospital here, carried on bya 
inissionary who could give his time to that 
work, would be a mighty factor in bringing 
this Bhil country to the feet of the great 
Physician. 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

Have been held in Amkhut, Mendha and 
Sardi. The course of study was the Interna- 
tional Lessons for the first half of the year and 
the Life of Christ, following Mr. Wilson’s chart 
for the second half. At Sardi there are 25 
pupils and one teacher. At Mendha there are 
49 pupils and one teacher. At Amkhut there 
are 20 teachers and 160 pupils. Of these 25 
are from the orphanage. The remaining 135 
are made us as follows: 43 men, 46 women, 25 
boys and 21 girls. That is independent of the 
orplanage. There are in all 200 belonging to 
the S. School. 

Kor the most part these are Christians, for 
Bhils of this part generally do not allow their 
names to be registered until they are ready to 
identify themselves with the Christians. 

AS many as can come dnring the week are 
drilled twice a day on the 8. S. Lessons, the 
back work bcing kept constantly under re- 
view. Sunday by Sunday, men, having been 
appointed, give in successive order before the 
whole school the story of past lessons. In this 
way the whole work for the six months is kept 
in review, and the men, at first shy and shaggy 
as wild bison, learn to deliver the message of 
peace. These little addresses are interspersed 
with singing, in which all heartity join and 
with brief remarks by tbe superintendent. 

The classes are then taken by the teachers, 
for the most part not to ciass-rooms bué to 
selected spots about the place. One claims a 
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certain stone as his throne, another adopts the 
mango tree with its thick shade, while a hewn 
Gurar log makes a rather pretentious class- 
room fora third. Even if we had rooms for 
them all it is doubtful if these children of na- 
ture would not prefer the freedom of the out- 
door class. 

The new teacher at the beginning may be 
afraid to venture with his class beyond the 
Golden Text, but by and by his gifts increase 
till one is amazed at what some, even of those 
who cannot read so as to get any benefit from 
it, can do in the way of instruction. 


THE ORPHANS. 


There are now only twenty-five. Mr 
Thomas is in charge and loves the children, 
He is an earnest Christian man, whose zeal for 
the advancement of the kingdom is very real 
and accordingly has a very wholesome. in- 
fluence upon their young lives. Men going to 
the villages to preach always like to have two 
or three of the boys along to help sing. By 
this also the boys are kept in touch with the 
non-Christian Bhils and are learning to work 
and look for the redemption of their own peo- 


ple. Ivelyn, the baby girl, is supported from 


Lacombe by Mr. Howell’s family. 

All the children are taught about four hours 
a day in school, and most of them can read and 
write fairly well. Simple arithmetic is taught 
and the Bible is the chief text-book. The 
smaller children are in the first and second 
book Hindi. Out of school hours the boys 
gather their own wood and do general work in 
the fields. The girls bring the water, do the 
grinding and cooking and help in the work in 
the fields. “The aim is to fit them for a simple, 
intelligent Christian life 

Of those who have gone out from the 
orphanage and are now independent of the 
amine Fund, being either Christians or under 
Christian influence, we find them earning their 
living as follows: Farmers, 16; servants, 123 
labourers on farms, etc., 26; wives, 9; washer- 
men, 2; brickmaker, 1; mason 1 (while a 
number know something of masonry); 
teacher, 1; total, so far as known, 68. In 
addition to this 27 were claimed by friends or 
ran away to join friends. 

In addition to the school work Mr. Thomas 
has done considerable evangelistic work. He 
goes to villages morning or evening. He also 
did some touring, taking a few of the Chris- 
tians with him, Hehad special encouragement 
in that part of Udaipur State near here. The 


Bay” 
Mission has now work from Amkhut in three 
States, viz., Aliraipur, Jobat and Udaipur. 
WOMEN’S WCRK, AMKHUT. 
Though not supported by funds from the 
iT 


Women’s Foreign Missionary Society the work 
for wemen and children is a very important 
part of the work done among the Bhils, 

Mrs. Buchanan’s classes for Christian women 
(some non-Christians also attend), have been 
carried persistently on for about an hour anda 
half each morning and noon. 

Ten year old Ruth has the self-imposed task 
of visiting and calling the women to her 
mother’s classes. Almost. every day, parti- 
cularly in the evening, Ruth may be seen at 
some Bhil hut and we know what she is doing. 
She is a great favourite with all, and the large- 
ness of the class is partly due to her faithful- 
ness. Even tbe-tardy ones can hardly resist 

. her pleading to ‘‘ come to class to-morrow.” 

The women were thoroughly drilled for the 
first six months in the International Lessons 
and then for the second six months on the 
Life of Christ. A few have learned to read 
and they get on more rapidly, but many a 
poor Christian Bhil wife and mother who can- 
not read has still a good knowledge of the 
Book that makes wise unto salvation. 

In the Church foundation work such effort 
is essential, and will count not only for this 
but the next generation. From this class 
quite a number have come forward and pro- 
fessed their faith in Christ and been received 
by baptism into the Christian Church and then 
into full communion. 

Some of those more advanced among the 
women have become teachers in the 8. School. 
About half of the twenty teachers are women. 
The daily class prepares the teachers for the 
Sunday class. Though not normal trained 
they Jearn to tell the story of the Christ of the 
Gospels. 

Ruth also has an interested class of girls who 
pass a creditable monthly examination. I 
wonder if the Women’s Foreign Missionary 
Society could not strain a point, and, counting 
Ruth an honorary Mise “ Sahiba’’ missionary, 
send one of the much appreciated Christmas 
“ boxes’’ to this Bhil district also. She would 
not find much difficulty in geiting the box 
opened or emptied. 

f Mrs. H. H. Smith, wife of Mr. H. H. Smith, 
though she bas a family of four children, 
manages to doa good deal for the people and 
is much beloved. She has some knowledge or 
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medicine, having fortinerly worked in connec- 
tion with our Mission as Miss Lewis. She with 
her husband is holding the fort in a lonely 
place about fifteen miles from Amkhut. A 
box for her and her sister, Mrs. H. G, Smith, 
now opening up work: in the Jobat State would 
be a helpful, encouraging tribute to faithful. 
Inissionaries. 
MEDICAL. 


Medical work for women has not been ex- 
tensive but it has been useful especially among 
the Christians. Precious lives have been 
spared by God’s blessing and .opportunities. 
given to declare in a practical way that love of 
the Gospel which fails to be understood by 
words. 


POWER OF AN IDEAL. 


A beautiful statue once stood in the market- 
place of an Italian city. It was the statue of a 
Greek slave-girl. It represented the slave ass 
tidy, well dressed and handsome. 

A ragged, unkempt, forlorn street child, 
coming across the statue in her play, stopped 
and gazed at it in admiration. She was en- 


. tranced and captivated by it. She gazed long 


and admiringly. 

Moved by a sudden impulse, she went home 
and washed her face and combed her hair. 

Another dav she stopped again before the 
same statue and admired it, and received new 
inspiration. Next day her tattered clothes 
were washed and mended. 

Each time she looked at the statue slie 
found something in its beauties until she was a 
transformed child. — Treasury of Religious 
Thought. 


THE ONLY WAY TO HAPPINESS. 


We can attain unto perfect happiness only in 
so far as we give ourselves to the doing of God’s 
will. There is no other way. Everything 
must be made subordinate and contributory to 
this one supreme aim, to do the will of God. 
Everything that conflicts with the will of God 
as revealed through Jesus Christ must be given 
up without question if we are to enter into the 
fulness of life. Such is the Gospel of Chris- 
tianity. 

Deep down in the heart of mankind there is 
the conviction that this desire for perfect hap- 
piness shall be satisfied, and the Gospel ot 
Jesus Christ is to declare that.this hope is not a 
taunting demon but a God-given desire, and 
that it begins to be realized the moment the 
soul gives itself up to the doing of the will of 
God. The message is that happiness and 
heaven and the fulness of life with God are 
yours when you can sav with the Master, 
‘Mv meat is to do the will of Him that sent 
Me to finish His work.’’—Rev. Percy Trafford 


Uiton. 


Young People’s Societies. 


- 


ASSEMBLY’S PLAN OF STUDY, 1904. 


January.— What are our Young People’s Societies 
doing for the missions of our Church? How can they 
do more ?”’ 


February —Pioneer work in the Maritime Provinces. 
March.—Missions among Lumbermen. 

April.—Pioneer work in Quebec. 

May,— What is being done for the Chinese in Canada 


June.—Pioneer work in Ontario. 
July.—Our Chureh’s work among the European im- 
migrants in the Northwest, 


August.—John Calvin and his teaching, 
September.—The life of MacKenzie, of Korea, 


October.—The relation of baptized children to the 
Church. 


November.—Recent work in North Formosa, 


December,—The Catholicity of Presbyterianism. 


TOPIC FOR JULY. 


OUR CHURCWS WORK AMONG THE EURO- 
PEAN IMMIGRANTS IN 'THE NORTH- 
WEST. 


BY REY. HE. A. HENRY, HAMILTON, 
I. THE FACTS. 


The European immigrants in the Northwest 
consist of a great number of nationalities— 
Finns, Icelanders, Norwegians, Swedes, French, 
Hungarians, Roumanians, Germans, Bohe- 
mians and large numbers of Galicians and 
Doukhobors scattered over a wide territory 
from the eastern boundary of Manitoba to dis- 
tant Alberta. 

A short time ago fifteen different languages 
were spoken in one district near Yorkton, 
Tens of thousands of Galicians from the east- 
ern part of central Europe are settled in colonies 
varying from 1,000 to 10,000. 

One such colony of 10,000 is found ain the 
Dauphin district in northern Manitoba. At 
Yorkton there are upwards of 14,000; at Ros- 
thern, in Saskatchewan, 4,000; at Edmonton, 
10,000. Some 8,000 or more Doukhobors from 
Russia are found colonized in the Territories, 
chiefly in the neighbourhood of Yorkton in 
Assiniboia, some miles from the western bound- 
ary of Manitoba. 

In many cases, notably that of Swede, Ice- 
lander and German, these Europeans are be- 
coming rapidly assimilated, and are proving 
valuable settlers and a source of national 
strength. The chief problem is presented by 


the Galician and Doukhobor, and complica- 
tions that intensify the problem are due to the 
policy of allowing these peopie to establish 
themselves in colonies where they preserve 
their own customs and traditions and perpetuate 
the differences between themselves and _ us. 
A brief word regarding these people is all 
that space will allow. 


(a) THE GALICIANS. 


They are largely a Slavonic people, coming 
from the province of Galicia, on the northeast 
boundary of Hungary. Originally conquered 
by Russia they became later a dependency of 
Poland, and, on the partition of the latter, came 
under the control of the Austrian monarchy. 

They are thrifty, temperate, hardy, unin- 
clined to debt, loving farm life, preferring the 
care of stock and expressing their convictions 
in the simple statement, “ Town no goot.’’ 
Only about twenty-five per cent. can read and 
write. 

Their manner of life is very primitive and to 
us unattractive. They lve in small, badly 
ventilated log shanties plastered with mud and 
covered with a straw-thatched roof. 

Usually the family eat, sleep and live in one 
room, cooking with an oven stove, walking on 
pole or clay floors, using very little furniture— 
perhaps a board bed with straw matting anda 
small table. 

They dress according to native custom 
(widely giving way now to English), in sheep- 
skin coat with the wool inside, the man wear- 
ing a sheepskin cap, the woman a shawl for 
head coyering. 

Some are cleanly, some very dirty much 
like the rest of people. The women and chil- 
dren are poorly clad, almost destitute of under- 
clothing—the children of the very poor having 
next to nothing. . 

Their diet is often very coarse—dark, heavy 
bread, vegetables cooked in garlic, sweet and 
sour milk, home made cheese. 

Religiously they belong to the Greek Church, 
although some are of the Romish branch. 

Their religious life is largely one of prayers 
and ceremonies, elaborate ritual and holy days, 
with very little vital relation to their every- 
day life. 

One of our missionaries, howeyer, reports a 
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strong present Protestant tendency that may 
be cultivated through a wise distribution of 
literature, and especially Bibles, in their own 
language. ; 

They are bright and intelligent, quick to 
learn, and, in the words of: one of our workers, 
“fa little help and guidance at the right time 
will do much to determine their future atti- 
tude,’? and save us from a danger in future 
days, not merely due to their hostile views, but 
also to the fact that away from old scenes they 
tend to scepticism and radical socialism. 


(b) THE DOUKHOBORS. 


These people speaking the High Russian 
language come from the Russian Empire where 
they suffered severe persecution owing to their 
aversion to military service and their general 
antipathy to the Russian State religion. 

They too are careful and thrifty, truthful, 
scrupulously honest, very religious and loyal 
to principle—more cleanly than the Galicians 


both in person and home. 


They are communists, living in villages and 


at present have many prejudices requiring . 


patience and tact in us. For example, they 
refused at first to take up homesteads, probably 
through fear, born of experience, of govern- 
ment interference. 

They will not take life, yet they sell their 
cattle to the butcher, dress in sheepskins and 
wear leather boots. 

‘They are pronounced vegetarians, yet they 
eat eggs. Reverence is a strong characteristic, 
a reverence that bows before the divinity 
seen in one another. They have a strong 
tinge of fanaticism and are easily led by 
leaders whom they trust. 

On the other band, they practice early mar- 
riages, are loyal to one wife, but do not give 
their women the high social position to which 
we are accustomed. They are hard workers, 
both sexes labouring in the fields. Their home 
relations are affectionate, and no more touch- 
ing sight has the writer seen than the anxious 
care and grief of parents over a dying child in 
the Immigraton Sheds at Brandon when first 
they came to the West. 

There are vast differences between these peo- 
ple and ourselves—their views of life, their 
manners and customs, their religious opinions, 
their history and traditions, but in the testi- 
mony oiten publicly expressed of the late Dr. 
Robertson they appear to have the elements of 
good settlers in them. 
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Rev. Dr. A. J. Hunter, medical missionary 
at Teulon, north of Winnipeg, savs that in his 
district in spite of necessarily slow progress— 
with little capital on which to start—with the 
men compelled to work all summer away from 
home, in order to earn enough for the winter, 
the women meanwhile looking after garden 
and cow (if able to have one)—with difficulties 
of bush-cleaning~in spite of all these obstacles 
they live on their $50 or ¢200 a year, and 
nearly all are making good progress. 


II. WHAT ‘IS BEING DONE. 


It must not be forgotten that the past history 
of these people has rendered them suspicious 
of government, while their religious sensitive- 
ness is easily hurt. Hence, so far, work has 
been confined to a careful tactful feeling about, 
in order to ascertain the best way of approach. 
Medical and educational work is the chief 
form so far, with the aim of breaking down 
prejudice, creating confidence, removing sus- 
picion and ultimately preparing for aggressive 
Christian enterprises. 

Schools are being carried on, At Teulon Dr. 
Hunter has opened a hospital 82 x 40 feet at 
cost of $2,500 and capable of accommodating 
twelve patients. On this hospital there is still 
a debt. 

Missionary overseers have been appointed 
as, e.g., Rev. Mr. Scott, formerly minister in 
Dauphin town, and others. One who speaks 
both languages is labouring in the villages of 
Rosthern district and assisting the Western 
Superintendent in general visitation. 


III. THE NEEDS. 


(a) The need of realizing the greatness of 
the work andits national as well as ecclesias- 
tical importance. It is said, the supply of 
Galicians is practically unlimited. 

They are spread over a territory so vast that 
only an eye-witness can appreciate it. 

West cf Superior is half the size of Europe, 
and when we reach Brandon, there are still 
over 1,500 miles of territory under the British 
flag, to be won and kept for God and His 
Kingdom. 

To preserve that land for high standards, for 
virtue, for worship and godliness, for exalting 
righteousness, for the spirituality that enriches, 
is the pleading cry of expediency. 

To save the mighty west from Godlessness, 
to realize that an Empire is being founded, 
that in 25 years the centre of population will 
be west of the great lakes, and that the 


character of that Empire depends on present 
processes, is the earnest call of patriotism. To 
neglect it is ‘‘ to jeopardize our national future.’’ 

(6) The need of men—strong, robust, conse- 
crated men of practical sense, with large, self- 
sacrificing hearts, with broad outlook, with the 
instincts of nation builders, men of prayer, 
undaunted by difficulties, of unconquerable 
faith. 


(c) The need of exciting a threefold influence 
on our foreign populations, viz., civilization, 
assimilation, evangelization. 


We inust civilize, by eradicating all views 
and sentiments and methods that characterize 
these people under native conditions that are 
semi-barbaric. 

They are here. They cannot be got rid of. 
They must be saved from their own past, and 
made to feel the power of our brighter ex- 
periences, our freer institutions, our more 
democratic life, our progressive ways, our 
wholesome surroundings, all we mean when 
we speak of our civilization. 

Breathing the clear bright atmosphere of the 
prairie, and mingling among the characteris- 
tically aggressive alert types found in the West, 
they have a splendid opportunity, if we co- 
operate, of being broadened, intensified, 
deepened. 

But more is needed. They must beso assimi- 
lated, that they may become naturalized. 

Ve do not want a Dominion made up of 
colonies detached from the current of our life, 
abiding in associations that are far removed 
from ours, cherishing ideas and ideals that 
hinder unification. 

Weare to be a nation under one flag, with 
one motive, swayed by one national sentiment, 
labouring for one end, and that end a united 
empire working out the destiny that God has 
in store for the northern half of this continent. 
How to accomplish that is one of the prob- 
lems presented by this iuflowing tide. The 
policy that will bring about this consummation 
is the one with which our leaders must wrestle. 
‘“The alien must be Canadianized.” Our life 
must be ours, and all the varied elements of 
our country mnst be unified in that one life. 
Every dweller in our land must be made a 
Canadian citizen. 

But there is something more needful even 
than that. These and all immigrants must be 
evangelized. What though our prairies fruc- 
tify a hundredfold! What though our ele- 
yators burst with golden grain! What though 
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the sun of material prosperity shine ever so 
brightly! What though our population swell 
to mighty proportions! What though our 
immense stored up resources be exploited to 
the utmost! We must not forget the funda- 
mental lesson of all nationhood taught by 
ancient prophets and reiterated ever since” by 
men of insight—that the basis of a nation’s 
true life is God—that the corner stone of 
lasting’ prosperity is righteousness—that the 
people’s hearts must be exercised in piety— 
that thought and will must be permeated with 
morality and religion—that without these we 
have no real element of greatness and no real 
hope of permanency. j 

That, above all, the banner of Jesus Christ 
must be unfurled above our land, above all 
other embiems, and floating in the breeze of 
the prairie, established as the regnant symbol 
through western mountains, and waving in 
the Pacific air of the coast, become the flag of 
our deepest devotion and the representation of 
our dearest love. 

The fact that Jesus wants this land of ours, 
the fact that these people need Him is suffi- 
cient reason for every Christian endeavourer 
and every. church member becoming prac- 
tically interested in these foreigners, and pray- 
ing and working for their Christianization, 
and for the blessing of God on our great 
western heritage. 


Suggested References.—Home Mission Report of General 
Assembly, Western Section. 
Report of Superintendent for 
Manitoba and Northwest Terri- 
tories. 
Encyclopaedie Articles on Gali- 
cian and Doukhobor., 
é “The Strangers within our 
Gates,’’*by Rev. J. A. Cormie, 
B.A., Birtle, Manitoba (to be 
issued by Westminster Co.) 
Past Reports of late Rev. Dr, 
Robertson. 
Home Mission Leaflets. 


What does he who is far from Christ think ? 
If he thinks, he cannot be satisfied as he is. 
W hat wretchedness of feeling he has! Brother, 
you cannot afford to stay where you are—away 
from your Lord. Do not presume on the fut- 
ure. ‘The wages of sin is death.’ Like the 
prodigal, arise and return. The Father waits 
to receive. The Spirit often grieved may de- 
part. ‘Now is the accepted time, to-day is 
the day of salvation,” 


Pulpit and Pew. 


BALAAM THE INCONSISTENT. 
BY REV. GEO. MATHESON, D.D. 


[Note.—While there are other writers on 
Bible themes more widely known than 
‘Matheson of Inellan,’’? the famous Scottish 
blind preacher, there are very few so richly 
worth the reading, as witness the following 
from his ‘‘ Picture Gallery ’ called Repre- 
sentative Men of the Bible—Ed. ], 


There are few figures in the Gallery which 
make one feel so near to modern times as the 
portrait of Balaam. It is placed in a foreign 
environment, in a culture long outgrown, in a 
scene remote from Western experience. It 
professes to dejineate the days of Israel's de- 
sert=that period which, of all others, carries 
us furthest away from present civilization. 

Yet, in defiance of these surroundings, the 
picture speaks to us as a modern man, The de- 
sert becomes a city ; the plains of Mesopotamia 
assume the aspect of the streets of London ; 
the distance of the years is annulled and we 
stand in the presence of our contemporaries. 
In a thousand of these contemporaries we meet 
the form of Balaam. There he stands—un- 
dimmed by che mists of antiquity, uncrushed 
by the crumbling of empires and the dethron- 
ing of dynasties! Three thousand years at 
least have swept over him in vain. Myriad 
changes of vesture have signalized the human 
drama since he stood on the arena of the wil- 
derness; but this man has assumed each new 
costume, has donned each fresh fashion, has worn 
each mantle of every age, and remains still his 
inner self, his original self—one of those forms 
which make us realize that there is an element 
in humanity which is the same in all centuries 
and identical in all climes. 

I have taken Balaam as the type of the in- 
consistent man. He belongs to that widest 
of all classes—the men of two worlds. The 
two worlds, however, are Heaven and Harth— 
not Heaven and Hell. He wavers between 
two principles; but the principles between 
which he wavers are not good and evil. It 
would be more correct to say that he is a man 
struggling betwixt the old and the new. 

We have, in my opinion,a wrong view of the 
character of Balaam. We think of him as a 
backslider from the faith of Moses, as a Inan 
tempted by worldly ambition to desert the 
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“and move. 


God of Israel.. A more unjust view cannot be 
conceived. A man standing on a doorstep 
may be either coming into the house or going 
out. Whether he is coming in or going out 
must be determined by his previous footsteps. 

Balaam is unquestionably on the doorstep; 
but he is the man coming in—entering the pre- 
cincts of the God of Israel. His temptation is 
not the temptation to retreat ; it is the tempta- 
tion to advance—to’ become a better man. 
The interruption he experiences, the struggle 
he experiences, is caused by the breaking of 
light upon darkness—not by the impinging of 
darkness upon light. 

Unless we appreciate this we cannot, I think, 
do justice to the character of Balaam. Incon- 
sistent he certainly is; but it is the incon- 
sistency, not of one who descends to the moral 
plain after summering on the top of the moun- 
tain, but of one who after long dwelling on the 
plain begins in later years to climb the moun- 
tain. That he ever reached the summit I do not. 
know. I think the narrative leaves him climb- 
ing. But he is climbing—not grovelling, and 
it is in this light we must view him if we would 
see the full proportions of the man. 

I think I shall be most true to the delinea- 
tion of Balaam in the Great Gallery if I place 
the man in the environment which will be at 
once equivalent and modern—in other words, 
if I give the story a parabolic dress. I will 
try to put ideas in the place of names. If we 
practised such a system more, I think we 
should find that history repeats itself, and that 
the life which we relegate to ancient times is 
very much the life in which at present we live 
Tt is the scenery that makes the 
difference: the actors are always the same. I 
will clothe in a modern garb the story of this 
ancient man. 

Once in the olden time, there dwelt in 
Pethor, a town of Mesopotamia on the banks 
of the Euphrates, a very distinguished religious 
preacher named Balaam. He was _ possessed 
of extraordinary gifts—splendid imagination, 
graphic descriptive power and a wonderful 
faculty of dramatic representation. These 
qualities had been fostered by the religion of 
the country to which he ministered—the land 
The religion of Moab was the wor- 
By whatever name 


of Moab. 
ship of a God of Nature. 
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or names He was called, this was His character- 
istic in the eyes of that people. 

The Moabite worshipped the physically 
beautiful. Headored the objects of the eye. 
He luxuriatedin all beauty that was sensuous. 
He invested female loveliness with a sacra- 
mental value—not without exposing religion 
to licentious temptations. He delighted, above 
all things, in the vision of mountains. It 
seemed to him that God’s metropolis was there. 
Wherever he saw physical height, he uncovered 
his head in adoration. His worship was essen- 
tially an aesthetic culture, an admiration of 
nature’s symmetry. . 

In this atmosphere, as I take it, Balaam had 
been nursed, from this atmosphere he had re- 
ceived his first breath of inspiration—his poetry + 
It was at the shrine of Moab his imagination 
had been lighted. Here had been kindled his 
sense of the physically sublime. Here- had 
been stimulated his architectural power of con. 
structing lofty imagery. Here had been evoked 
his facility for graphic description and his 
faculty for artistic delineation. . In all these re- 
spects Balaam was the child of Moab. 

But latterly there had come into his life a 
second influence. I say ‘‘a second’’ rather 
than “another”’ It did not expel the first, 
but was added to it as a fresh impulse. 

There had come to the ears of Balaam tidings 
of a strange people who had emerged from 
Egypt into the wilderness and were grow- 
ing in power and greatness day by day. He 
had heard of their conception of God, and it 
was to him a noyel conception. It was that of 
a God whose main feature was, not beauty, not 
symmetry, not outward splendour, but righteous. 
ness. It was the idea of a Being who desired 
that they who worshipped Him should worship 
love, truth, holiness—that His votaries should 
be composed of the men who served their 
brother man, who sustained the sanctity of 
home, who were upright in business, stainless 
in morals, reliable in testimony. 

The very novelty took hold of Balaam—the 
admiration of the internal was such a new 
thing! He was influenced :by the Hebrew 
movement, but he hid the fact in his heart, 
He knew that in high plates this revival of the 
religious life was not ‘popular. Its origin was 
democratic. It was the product of revolution, 
of rebellion against the authority of Egypt. 
Kings looked with jealousy upon it ; those who 
favoured it were likely to get no promotion. 
Balaam had been born and bred a conserva- 
tive. His interests lay not with the masses 
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but with the classes. His influence as a 
preacher would be shaken if he allied himself 
with what was deemed not respectable. 
dence counselled him to keep quiet; yet, in 
the secret hours he often asked himself if this 
new movement did not supply the missing link 
in the religious life. 

By and by there came to him one of those 
moments of crisis which réveal a man to him- 
self, which force him to examine himself. 
The office of court-preacher in the roval house 
of Moab became vacant. King Balak looked 
round to see if there was anywhere a man of 
pulpit gifts capable of supporting the dignity 
of the state religion. 

His eye lighted on Balaam. He sent a de- 
putation to confer with him. They came to 
the preacher of Pethor and offered him the 
tempting charge. They said: ‘‘The king 
wants &@ man of culture, of imagination, of 
brilliant secular gifts. He wants a man whose 
preaching will attract so as to be a counter- 
poise. He wants him to strike a key-note 
which shall be a trump of war against that 
gloomy view of God which is being propagated 
by these desert revivalists. Will you come 
and blow that trumpet?” 

Then Balaam began to question himself more 
seriously. Was he ina position to accept such 
an office? Had hea right to denounce the re- 
Vivalists of the desert! Was not their God in 
a sense already his God! Had He not gained 
possession of a greater part of his mind than 
be cared to acknowledge! Was there not 
something within him which told him that he 
owed allegiance to more than beauty, more 
than symmetry, more than the laws of art— 
that there was a law more potent than any 
natural force, more binding than any aesthetic 
sympathy! Andso Balaam declined the call. 
It was accompanied by conditions which jar- 
red upon him, which rose against one side of 
his nature. With a noble self-denial he put 
the temptation aside ; he said, “I will not go.” 

Then the offer was repeated—in a grander 
form, with more imposing advantages. <A 
larger deputation came, composed of men of 
higher position ; and with increased pertinacity 


and enlarged promises the call was pressed on 


Balaam. The salary was doubled; the privi- 
leges were multiplied ; the attendant honours 
were augmented tenfold. Balaam was shaken ; 
he was dazzled by the prospec. 

It is here more than anywhere else that the 
Inconsistency of his character appears. Ii a 
man refuses on the ground of conscience a post 
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~ worth a thousand a year, he is not justified in . 


reconsidering the matter if the same post is 
offered at ten thousand. With Balaam it ought 
not to have been a money question at all; his 
conscience should haye been equally Wie 
tive over.a mite and over a million. 

- But then, the man had two natures; con- 
science had not conquered all the land. On 
one side of lis being he was still a child of 
Moab—a lover of the physical. The result was 
that Moab and Israel began to strive within 
him—the flesh against the spirit, the spirit 
against the flesn. The outer man cried, ‘* Take 
the gold; make yourself comfortable, fashion- 
able, famous !’’ the inner said, ‘‘ Do not ; palter 
not with your conscience ; Jet no honours tempt 
you from the path of honesty !” 

Balaam, then, like Paul in different circum. 
stances, was ina strait betwixt two. He had 
a desire to depart and be with the king of 
Moab, but duty bade him remain. He could 
not decide at the moment; he required time to 
think over it. He asked the deputation to stay 
at his house over night. They consented. 

What follows has perplexed all the critics— 
the Lower as much as the Higher. Hundreds 
of devout Christians have sought a solution 
which would free tiem from a literal interpre- 
tation. As this is a matter not for learning 
but for imagination, I-venture to lift my voice 
with those of the ‘ chiefest apostles’? and to 
offer with all difiidence a humble contribution 
to the efforts that have been made to clear the 
mvstery, 

Balaam went to bed with a tumult in his 
brain. To go or not to go—that was the ques- 
tion. He laid down his head upon the pillow 
listening to a dialogue within his own soul— 
an argument fiercely coytested and _ vehe- 
mently maintained. At last nature became ex- 
hausted and he fell asleep, but his waking 
problem became the problem of his dreams. 

In Numbers 22: 20, we read ‘* God came to 
Balaam at night.’”? “I understand the words 
“fat night’? tomean “ina dream,” and I think 
that all the sequel of the chapter, up to verse 
395, isa description of this dream. He thought 
that the God of Israel stood before him and 
said, “If the men come to call thee, rise up 
and go with them.’’ 

Then he thought that the morning had come 
and that, in company with the august deputa. 
tion, he was already on his way. And, as he 
travelled in his dream with a heart still full of 
misgiving, it seemed to him that he was every- 
where beset with barriers. Suddenly, the ass 
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on which he rode shied and halted, Balaam 
lashed her, spurred her, goaded her, but it was 
allin vain. Neither the menace of the voice 
nor the stimulus of the whip were of any ayail. 
Ultimately she fell on the ground and began 
to utter words of expostulation. 

There are no wonders indreamland. Balaam 
is not surprised at the conversational powers ol 
the naturally dumb animal. He seems moré 
impressed with her argument than with her 
articulation. He grows calmer and begins to 
look round, and then, all at once, the obstacle 
is revealed to him. There, right in the centre 
of his path, stands a figure witha drawn sword, 
whom he identifies as God’s angel and before 
whom he prostrates himself. The angel warns 
him that his course is a dangerous one. 

Balaam offers to return. The angel suggests 
a compromise. Balaam is to go, but he is to 
go without any promise on his part, He is te 
accept the vacant living on the condition that 
he will only censure the people of Israel when 
his conscience points to any particular act in 
which they deserve censure—so I understand 
the nature of the compact. 

With the angel’s disappearance Balaam awoke 
and found that the real morning was come. 
The various voices of the night had been the 
various voices of his own mind. But of these, 
the voice of the angel remained paramount. It 
seemed to offer a prospect of making the best 
of both worlds. Was it not likely that, after 
all, occasions would arise in which Balaam 
might at once be true, to his conscience and 
acceptable to Moab! Was it not almost cer- 
tain that the children of Israel would some- 
times make a slip that called for denunciation. 
Was it not absolutely certain that at least isolated 
individuals of the band would be guilty of 
trespasses and misdemeanours which would 
enable him to point a moral that would be 
dear to the heart of Balak! Had he not fc und 
at last a way by which he could both keep his 
conscience clear and raise his fortunes high ! 
He resolved that he would go. 

Now, it will be acknowledged.that this com- 
promise put Balaam morally in a very danger- 
ous position. It was practically the position 
of a preacher whose parochial success was pro- 
portionate to the amount of sin in the district. 
The ordinary case of the religious minister ig 
just the reverse; he is deemed successful in 
proportion as he can give a good report. 

But, when a minister is told that his income 
will rise with the increase of sin in his parish, 
he is brought perilously near to a great tempta- 
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tion—the temptation of desiring that sin may 
abound. Balaam was placed in circumstances 
where his material interests came into conflict 
with his spiritual interests. His material in- 
terest was Israel’s sin; his spiritual interest 
was Israel’s holiness. He was the auditor of 
two simultaneous and opposing voices; the 
one calledyon him to contemplate the sea’s 
. buried dead, the other bade him count its trea- 
sured pearls. Which of these voices was to 
win ? 

I think I must answer that the victory re- 
mained with the last. I know thig is not 
the common view. We have come to think of 
Balaam as a man who came to curse the people 
of God, but who, by an involuntary process, 
was mace to utter words of blessing. 

I submit that such is not the view suggested 
bythe narrative. Let any one read the twenty- 
third and twenty-fourth chapters of Numbers 
and say if he thinks these magnificent words 
were intended to describe the absence of pre- 
meditation. 

But, indeed, there is no room for argument 
on this point. The narrative tells us in ex- 
press terms that there was premeditation—that 
the addresses of the preacher were not even 
extempore, much less involuntary. It tells us 
that before delivering his sermons he had 
inoments of communion with God.. What he 
said in public was the result of what he 
thought in private. 

Many a cleric has entered his study witha 
determination to please Moab, and has emerged 
from it with a resolve to bless Israel. I have 
known more than one man who has sat dow) 
to write a life of Christ from an exclusively 
human standpoint. In each case he has said 
to himself, ‘‘ I must be abreast of the time; I 
must explain everything by the causes known 
to Moab; I must avoid ali reference to the 
supernatural—otherwise I shall be deemed be- 
hind the age.”’ 

But, as he proceeds in his task, he has found 
that the Christ he proposes to construct would 
be more supernatural than the one he seeks to 
avoid. He has found that to attribute the 
Christ of the Gospels to natural causes would 
be to proclaim a veal violation of law, a miracle 
compared to which the healing of the de- 
moniacs would be pure science; and he has 
been compelled, in the very defence of his 
scientific reputation, to assume the presence of 
an influence not measurable by Moabitie lines, 

Now, this a parabolic description of the case 
of Balaam. We may call him an inconsistent 
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Man ; but his inconsistency appears, not in the 
pulpit, but in the study. He enters the study 
With a naturalistic bias. He is dazzled by the 
court of Balak,impressed with the honour of 
being selected as the representative of the age. 
He would like, if possible, to keep up that re- 
putation—to interpret all texts on the lines of 
the school of Moab, 

But, as he reads, he is in communion witha 
larger influence, and ever more and more that 
inflaence becomes the dominant one. He 
looks at the field of thought from various stand- 
points, surveys it from different altitudes. 

But, from whatever height he beholds it, he 
is borne back to the same conclusion—that the 
fruits of this field have been matured by no 
earthly sun. Eyer as he gazes, the star of 
Jacob grows clearer and clearer. Ever as he 
ponders, the destiny of this tribe of the desert 
shines forth with greater splendour. Eyer as 
he meditates, the origin of this people seems 
more unique, more inexplicable, more separate 
from the world’s origins. When Balaam comes 
out of his study, so far as intellectual convic- 
tion is concerned, he has made up his mind— 
has decided for the kingdom of tod. 

Yet Balaam did not outwardly join the king- 
dom of God. He refused to denounce it, but 
he would not become a member. Balak 
heaped him with obloquy and dismissed him, 
yet he left not the Church of his fathers. 

There must have been something pertina- 
clously loyal about the man—to stick to the 
old ship when he knew it was doomed and 
when its crew had treated him with scorn! 
Balaam parted from the king, but he never 
abandoned his allegiance. 

Before parting he gave his sovereign a word 
of counsel which has handed down his name to 
infamy, but which, I think, has been misinter- 
preted in its motive. What I understand him 
to have said is this : §* These men of Israel can 
never be hurt by the word of others; if they 
are ever to be injured it must be by their own 
hand. Ipropose, O king, a better test of their 
power than you have offered. You want to see 
jf they can stand your blows; I would ask you 
to see if they can stand your blandishments. 
You seek to kill them by floods; can you kill 
them by flowers? Try them with your tempta- 
tions; ply them with the ailurements, with 
the seductions of your city life! If they can 
resist these they have proved their right to a 
unique place in history ; if they succumb they 
will suffer greater loss than the denunciations 
of any prophet could ever bring.” 
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This advice, as I have said, has tarnished 
the name of Balaam with historical infamy. 


Yet, I think, unjustly. [ believe he spoke in 


good faith and with no malign intent towards 
Israel. h 

The test he proposed was a sound one. It is 
the counterpart of that which in the great 
drama the Almighty accepts for Jolf& In 
Job’s case the problem was, can man resist the 
temptations of suffering ?—in Israel’s case the 
problem was, can man resist the temptations of 
pleasure ? 

I cannot see that the latter is a whit less 
legitimate than the former. I think Balaain 
both believed and hoped that Israel would 
stand the test, would emerge from the trial 
victorious. What motive had he for wishing 
the contrary! He had no Jonger any official 
connection with Balak; he had been dis- 
missed from his service. Did not all his in- 
terest liein the hope that his refusal to curse 
the children of Israel, would be vindicated by 
the stream of events and that the far-off glory 
which he predicted for their race would be 
already prefigured in the eyes of the king of 
Moab! 

The rest of the narrative I can only piece 
together by the threads of imagination. But 
it seems to me that the order of events was 
this: Balaam went back to his home. Moab 
continued ber aggressive policy towards the 
people of God, and formed a league with 
Midian to bar their way. 

Israel had no recourse but war.. She was 
bound for the land of Canaan and her way to 
Canaan was blocked. If the barrier could not 
be removed by favour, it must be shattered by 
force. Israel advanced to battle. She was 
small among the nations, but her strength lay 
in. her religious faith. 

Midian too desired such a strength. On her 
was to fall the brunt of the battle and she 
wanted spiritual support. She thonght of 
Balaam. If that great preacher would stand 
“in her ranks to stimutate the living, to comfort 
the dying, she believed she would prevail. 
Balaam is summoned from his retreat. He 
obevs. He joins the ranks that are fighting 
in the cause of his foriner master, Balak. Not 
asa soldier does he join, but as a priest, as a 
consoler. In doing so he displayed no incon: 
sistency with his latest conviction ; who needs 
religious consolation so much as those in the 
wrong ! 

Balaam fell on the field of battle—in the 
capacity, as I think, not of a warrior but of a 
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priest. He died helping the enemies of Israel 
—but the help he gave was such as a man may 
give to those with whom he agrees not. In his 
last act he has been numbered among the 
transgressors by the reckoning of history ; he 
is not included in the visible communion of 
the people of God. 


Yet he remains on the roll of inspired men, 
yea, of God’s inspired men. His words are 
authoritative. His sayings are proverbial ; 
they have become part of Holy Writ; they 
are quoted; they are sung. Israel is as proud 
of them as of the utterances of Isaiah. There 
is no stronger testimony to the truth that the 
ways of heaven are wider than the paths ot 
earth and that the inspiration of God is larger 
than the thoughts of man. 


A PRAYER. 


O Thou who hast never left Thyself without 
a witness in any land, let me not narrow the 
range of Thy Spirit! Let me not say that Thy 
voice can only reach the members of the 
Church Visible! Teach me that Thoti hast 
psalmists even in Moab, seers even in Midian ! 

Often have I marvelled at the Balaams of this 
world. Ihave seen gifted souls, inspired souls, 
who bave not been numbered with Thy con- 
gregation; I have heard strains of Divine 
melody which have not come from Thy sanc- 
tuary ; I have read thoughts of sublime beauty 
which have not issued from Thy tabernacle ; 
1 have found deeds of sacrificial love which 
have not radiated from Thy visible altar —and 
I have wondered. 

Let me wonder no more! Thou art larger 
than Thy tabernacle. Thou art wider than 
Thine altar. Thou travellest on the wings of 
the morning. In the uttermost parts of the 
sea I find Thee. If I say of any spot, ‘‘ Surely 
here the darkness will cover me”; behind the 
curtain I meet Thee! Wedo not shut Thee out 
by shutting the gates on Thee. Thou canst 
enter through closed doors. Thy rays are 
26ntgen rays; they pass through my fleshly 
barriers, they detect my secret wounds. 

Do not let me call my brother an infidel 
because he joins not Thine outward Church ; 
Thy Church can join him! Thou hast recog- 
nized hundreds on the road to Kmmaus who 
have not recognized Thee: ‘Ihou hast seen 
Nathanaels under the fig-tree who never knew 
Thou wert passing by. Increase my charity, 
O God ! 


_ The Children’s Pages. 


THE LITTLE WIDOWS. 


There’s a little girl over in India, 
No bigger nor older than I, 

Who never laughs nor smiles at all ; 
I’m sure you wonder why. 


I just can’t understand it myself, 
How such a thing could be; 

For little girls, all over the world 
Should be happy, it seems to me. 


But this little girl, no bigger than I, 
So sad, across the sea 

Is a widow already,—'tis true, they say,— 
How strange it seems to me ! 


I can’t understand it myself at all. 
A widow’s an outcast, they say ; 

No home, no friends, and no one to love. 
Just hated and in the way. 


She didn’t choose to be widow, or wife, 
Or betrothed, our dear teacher said, 

But a widow’s a widow indeed over there, 
If husband or lover is dead. 


This little girl, no bigger than I, 
Ig not alone in her grief ; 

For twenty millions like her wait to die, 
As their only hope of relief. 


Unloved, unloving, they pine in their pain, 
No hope when they go to their grave ; 

So strange, don’t you think ? that this can be, 
Since Jesus has Gied to save ! 


But the beautiful story of Jesus’ love 
They’re just beginning to tell 

In India’s darkened, sin-blighted land, 
Where the little widows dwell. 


I sometimes wonder, tho’? I’m very small, 
If, perhaps, in a long, long while, 

God will want me to go and try to help 
The little widows to smile. 


— The King’s Messenger. 
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SIX IMPORTANT POINTS. 


Six things a boy ought to know: 

First—That a quiet voice, courtesy and kind 
acts are as essential to the part in the world of 
a gentleman as of a gentlewoman. 

Second—That roughness, blustering and 
even foolhardiness are not manliness. The 
most firm and courageous men have usually 
been the most gentle. 

Third—That muscular strength is not health. 


Fourth—That a brain crammed only with 
facts is not necessarily a wise one. 


Fifth—That the labour impossible to the boy 
of fourteen will be easy to tlhe man of twenty. 


Sixth—That the best capital for a boy is not. 
money, but:the love of work, simple tastes and 


a heast Joyal to his friends and his God.— 


Texas Christian Advocate. 


A TOUR IN JAPAN. 


BY MRS. GRIER, A LADY MISSIONARY. 


I think Il tell you about a little trip we 
took after scnool closed. We went to Kyoto, 
one of the largest and oldest cities in Japan. 
Until about thirty or forty years ago this city 
was the capital, and here for over a thousand 
years the emperors had lived. 

There are many very ancient and wonderful 
things to be seen, but many of the stories the 
guides tell are too much like fairy tales to be 
believed. The city ds* surrounded by moun- 
tains on three sides, andon.the tops and sides 
of these hills are numerous temples. 

“We climbed to the top of one mountain, and 
from the summit could see almost the entire 
city lying in the valley, and the largest building 
we could see was the famous temple called 
Honkwanjt. Now, how many of you can 
pronounce that name? Oh, how small all the 
other buildings did seem beside it ! 

We went to see this temple—the largest in 
all Japan—and I do wish I could make you see 
it through my eyes. 

The main hall is 230 feet long. There are 232 
pillars of great size and beauty, made of pre 
clous wood, highly polished, supporting the 
roofs. The great altars and the carvings which 
border the ceilings are said to be covered with 
gold. They are of exquisite workmanship. 

There are many stories told of sacrifices made 
by the Japanese in order to help build the 
temple. 

It is said the poor people in one village 
wished to send, as an offering, a tree of precious 
wood to be used as a pillar in the temple. 

The owner of the tree was unwilling to have 
it cut down, saying the tree was sacred. So 
one man committed suicide by hanging himself 
toa branch and thus polluting the tree. No 
further objections could be made and the tree 
was cut down. 

Many women cut off their long hair to make 
strong ropes with which to pull material to the 
site of building. I wonder how many of us 
would lay down our lives or cut off our Jong 


hair in order to help build or béantify a church. 


Do vou remember how the Jewish women 
gave their gold ornaments to be melted to 
cover the pillars of the tabernacle ? 

Another temple we visited is known as the 
‘thirty-three thousand three hundred and 
thirty-three (33333) god temple.” It, too, is 
very large and is about 700 years old. In the 
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“ AUNT RACHEL’S TREATMENT.” 


Crash! An ominous sound came from the 
kitchen, as I was. sitting for a quiet talk with 
my friend, Mrs. Morrison. I expected her to 
get up and run nervously to that quarter, but 
she quietly continued the conversation. A 
moment after there appeared at the door a 
young servant with a most woe-begone look on 
her face, and a tear on either cheek. I could 
not forbear an exclamation of dismay at  per- 
ceiving that in her hand she held the frag- 
ments of my friend’s largest meat dish, belong- 
ing to her fine dinner-set, 

‘* Broken?” asked Mrs. Morrison, looking at 
it as though it were the wreck of a kitchen 
bowl. ‘You might have selected something 
else to break, Lena,’’? she added, with: a little 
shake of the head, but still with a smile. 

‘‘It slipped right out of my hands,” said the 
girl in great distress. : 

**Oh! don’t stop to fret overit, Lena. You 
don’t break many dishes. No, it’s no use to 
save the pieces. It cannot be mended.’’ 

*“Well, Ruth !’’ I exclaimed, as Lena, greatly 
comforted, took her departure, ‘‘any one 
would think, to see how coolly you take the 
ruin of that handsome dish, that you could 
have a new set any day, if you want it.’ 

“Which is very far from being the case, as 
_ you know,” said my friend soberly. “I am 

afraid I cannot match the dish, even if I could 
afford the money forit just now.’’ 

** But you do not seem to mind the accident 
at all,” I persisted, quite unable to understand 
her equanimity. 

‘“Oh, ves, | do—after a fashion,’ she went 
on, very deliberately. ‘That set was a present 
trom dear old Aunt Rachel, and I am sorry to 
see any piece of it broken. But if you are 
wondering because.I do not fret over what 
can’t be helped, I can only assure you, Eleanor, 
that I cannot afford to. It is bad enough to 
lose the dish without that.’’ 

‘* Any one will admit that fretting is no use,’’ 
I said. 
have ever seen who really lived up to the 
idea.”? 

“*[ didn’t begin that way,’’ replied Ruth, 
setthng back into her chair with a thoughtful 
expression on her face. ‘I was very much 
given to fretting over small annoyances when I 
was much younger. It was that same dear old 
Aunt Rachel who cured me by vigorous treat- 
ment.”’ 

*“T should like her recipe, if you can give it 
to me.”’ 

“Oh, it is only the same old one you may 
hear or read of any day of your life: ‘ Don’t 
fret; it is thankless, rebellious, and utterly 
useless, never does a bit of good, and always 
does harm,’ with plenty more such plain 
truths. I think it must have been the sturdy 
administration which affected me. When we 
were first married, Fred and I began house- 
keeping in our pretty little house with every- 
thing nice about it, and were as happy as 
young people usually are. But my habit of 
worrying over trifles began putting little blots 
here and there on the smooth surface of our 
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lives. Any petty mishap would fill me with 
the keenest anxiety. 

‘‘ Well, real trouble came at last. Our baby 
was sick for weeks and weeks, and we thought 
he never would get well. As I prayed that the 
shadow of death might not so early darken our 
home, [ believed I should never again allow 
myself to be moved by small troubles. But I 
did not have an opportunity to test my resolu- 
tion very soon; for as baby recovered I became 
ill. For many a day I lay far beyond all 
resolying for the future; in fact, the winter 
had passed before I won my way back to life, 
and began to take up its cares again one by 
one, 

‘Well, I held to my good resolution, as I 
rejoiced in being able to oversee the - house- 
cleaning, until. I came to the parlor carpet. 
The room had been shut up for months, and 
had not been properly aired and swept, and the 
moths had made fearful ravages all around the 
edges of the carpet. You'll be astonished to 
hear, Eleanor, that all my equanimity broke 
down at sight of it. I was ina terrible state 
of annoyance. But just as I was in the midst 
of my ‘pet,’ Aunt Rachel’s kindly face beamed 
upon me for a week’s visit. 

‘** Thankful to see thee so well, my dear,’ 
was her greeting. ‘The Lord has been good to 
thee. Not that I don’t mean that he would 
have been good if thee hadn’t got well.’ 

‘*¢ Yes, Im very well now, thank you, Aunt 
Rachel,’ I said, after the first inquiries were 
over. ‘Well enough, you see, having got past 
my great troubles, to settle down to small 
worries. Look here—isn’t this enough to 
break the heart of a housekeeper ?’ 

*‘She looked at me with her quiet eyes, 
always so full, I used to think, of the very 
peace of heaven. ‘Surely, Ruth, thee isn’t 
going to make the matter worse by vexing thy 
soul over a mishap?’ 

‘**Oh, it’s all very well to talk like that, 
Aunt Rachel,’ I replied. ‘ But I can’t afford a 
new carpet just now.’ 

“Thee doesn’t need one—the bad places 
hardly show.’ 

** But I shall always know they are there, 
and it will take away my peace of mind.’ 

‘“Her eyes looked straighter into mine as 
she talked on, something like this: ‘ Thy peace 
is worth little to thee or to any one else if it 
can be so easily broken. Ruth Morrison, thee 
is starting outin life; beware that thy disposi- 
tion to fret about small things does not provea 
curse. Every thought of discontent about 
matters beyond thy control is not only a gin . 
against God, but a sin against thy own soul.’ 
And when Aunt Rachel went away one of the 
last things she said to me was: ‘I want thee 
to bear in mind this, dear—that every fretful 
thought thee wastes on small accidents is onhy 
so much added to their burden.’ 

“‘T think [took her words well to heart, for 
I ecneluded, Eleanor, that life’s burdens are 
heavy enough without any such addition. And 
I will tell you one thing I lave observed,” she 
added, smiling, ‘*I do believe that four-fifths 
of the women who fret do it because ihey 
think it a duty.”’ 
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‘‘Nonsense!’’ I exclaimed. 

‘They do,’’ she persisted. ‘‘ You notice the 
next woman you meet to whom some mishap 
occurs. See if much of her worrying is not 
because she thinks she is expected to worry, 
and that it ‘might be taken ill of her if she 
didn’t.”’ 

I wonder if Mrs. Morrison is right ?—Ex- 
change. 


GIVING THE BEST TO GOD. 


Not long ago I was spending a few days in 
the home of a prominent personage. 
little fellow of five made the hours pass most 
delightfully, but with the coming of Sunday, 
the Lord’s Day, there came also to me a deeper 
insight into the child’s character. 

Two small boxes stood upon a shelf, and 
these boxes belonged to him; one was for his 
own sayings, the other one held ‘‘the tenth”’ 
that was for the Lord’s work. 

At the close of each day the little fellow 
carefully took from his allowance the tenth 
and placed it in the Lord’s box; but often as 
he counted the money he would realize how 
much more he had in his own box than was 
contained in the other, and wouldsay ; ‘‘ Why, 
that is not enough for the Lord. JI must give 
him some of mine,” and the pennies ‘and 
nickles and dimes would be transferred to the 
other box, never to be returned. 

One day he found that he had sufficient 
small change in his own box to make a dol- 
lar, and accordingly his father gave him in 
return forit a bright silver dollar. The child’s 
face fairly glowed with joy; the dollar was 
his—all hisown! ‘£‘ Nobody will ever get this 
dollar,’? he cried, dancing about the room. 
‘“ Nobody inthe whole wide world.” 

‘*You had better let nie put it in the bank 
for you,’’ said papa. 

“No, sirs no, ‘sir dt 1’m “not going to | let 
anybody have it. I’m just going to give it, 
every bit of it, to the Lord; it is too good for 
anybody else!” And, true to his word, he 
placed the shining dollar in the Lord’s treasury. 

The child’s words touched me deeply. Not 
only the tenth, but the best that he had re- 
maining—that which was too precious to put 
in other hands —must be given to the Lord. — 
Edith Smith Davis, in the Missionary Messenger. 


THE PLAIN-SPOKEN GIRL. 


They were talking on the car, not very loud, 
but when you sat behind them you couldn’t 
help hearing. 

‘“T was never so deeply mortified in my life 
as last night,” said the one with a soft Southern 
drawl in her voice. 

‘*You mean Tessie’s speech ?”’ 
other briskly. ‘‘Oh, don’t mind it. Tessie 
prides herselfon speaking plainly. Her friends 
have gotten used to her sharp, plain speeches.”’ 

“7 should think,’’ drawled the. sweet, soft 
voice of the other, ‘‘that she would have few 
friends left by dhis time if she has pursued 
that policy for long.” 


’ 
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‘Oh, people know Tessie. They let her alone. 
Nobody likes her prickly, thorny ways. Be- 
sides, she is the hardest girl to get on with. 
She is never willing for anv pleasure. Fred 
asked her to gotothe concert. ‘Oh, no, she 
didn’t care to.’ I asked her to come down: 
town with us this morning and go to the 
matinee. ‘No, thanks, she didn’t care to.’ 
Nobody knows just what she does care for. 
People are about tired of asking her. There’s 
nothing to do with a girl like that but leave 
her alone,”’ finished the brisk one, as they got 
off the car. 

Aren’t you glad you are neither Tessie nor 
Tessie’s friends ?— Philadelphia Bulletin. 


WHEN THE BRAKES FAILED, 


‘“‘T saw the wreck of a fine locomotive to- 
day,’’ said Uncle Zeph. ‘‘ It was down at the 
draw. There it lay,deep in the mud atthe 
bottom of the river, sort of standin’ on its 
head, and all twisted and damaged. What 
witli rust and breakage and twistin’, it will 
never be a first-class engine again, even if they” 
get it out soon. aA 

‘‘Wive minutes before the wreck happened, 
anybody would have thought it a first-class 
locomotive, though. It was makin’ time and 
beatin’ the record. But the brakes had been 
gettin’ out of order. The air-pipe was defec- 
tive and Jeaked just a tiny bit. 

‘Tt didn’t matter much on a clear road; 
but, when the engineer saw this open draw 
ahead and shut down hard, the trouble came. 
The break in. the air-pipe showed itself then, 
IT tell you! Instead of being brought to a safe 
stop the train rushed on. The conductor 
yelled ‘Jump!’ to the engineer and fireman, 
and they saw it was all up and leaped for their 
lives. Right through the open draw the engine 
went and splash into the river, tender and all. 
There it lies now, and the engineer, he’s in the 
hospital and the fireman, bad!y injured. 

‘““V?vyeseen young people that reminded me 
of that wrecked locomotive—first-class young 
people, full of ‘go’ and ability, seemin’ as if 
they would break the record. The only 
trouble was they Jet the brakes get out of 
order. They didn’t keep a strict hold of them- 
selves and laughed at those who did. 

‘So long as their road was ciear no harm 
happened. But when danger suddenly opened 
nuhead—as it always does sooner or later—they 


couldn’t get the brakes on and that was the ~ 


end of them. Watch the brakes and keep 
them in order—that’s the rule of safety, and 
it’s better to have them too strong than not 
strong enough. Bein’ too strict with one’s 
self may be langhed at—but a wrecked soul is 
no laughin’ matter, and that’s what comes -of 
neglected brakes.’’— Wellspring. 


For two years two sisters in Edinburgh, 
one a teacher and the other a milliner, have 
supported a third sister, who is a missionary 
in Africa. They are just as much missionaries 
as she ls, 
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_ (Continued from Page 296.) 
hospital work the burden necessarily fell on 
the man willing to bear it, so Dr. Grant 
heroically superintended and financed the in- 
stitution until last January. Then he called 
the headers of our Church in Dawson together 
and told them that the burden had become 
unbearable, and if the hospital was to be kept 
open the burden of its management and sup- 
port must fall elsewhere. 

It was decided to keep it open, to raise 
$15,000 of the indebtedness in the Terri- 
tory, to ask the Church to make a grant 
of $3,000 a year for support and to ask our 
people in the East to give us $5,000 to 
help clear off the debt of $20,000. I was 
chosen as their representative to bring the 
matter before the Church. The General As- 
sembly déclined to assume responsibility for 
any part of the support of the hospital, but 
expressed its sympathy with us, commended 
me to the churches in my endeavour to raise 
the required sum, and expressed the hope that 
at least $8,000 should be given. 

I have had a hearty welcome from ministers 
and people wherever I have gone, and have 
heard such expressions of interest in public 
and private as have gladdened my heart. 
Will the people who are interested help us in 
this matter? See your own sons and brothers 
sick, in dark cabins, ill-ventilated, dirt floors, 
dirt roofs, up some dark creek with nothing of 
home but its memories. 

There is the Roman Catholic Hospital 
always open, all honour to our Catholic bre- 
thren for their philanthropy. But we have 
our work to do there also. Are we going to 
let a well-equipped institution close after it 
has blessed the camp for years? I do not 
think so. I know it will not close. For the 
rich out of their plenty and the middle classes 
out of their sufficiency and the poor out of 
their poverty, ail alike moved by the Spirit 
of Jesus, will help, and we shall not be 
humiliated by seeing the Good Samaritan Hos- 
pital close. For we shall here, as at Atlin and 
Teulon, obey the voice of the great Physician— 
**Preach the Gospel and heal the sick.” 

Send contributions to Rey. Dr. Warden, 
Toronto, or to your own pastors. 


TO THE WORLD'S FAIR AT ST. LOUIS. 


‘Corporations’? may ‘‘have no souls’’ but 
they have sometimes a pleasant substitute, in 
courtesy, as the Press Associations of Ontario 
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and Quebec found in the enjoyment of a free 


trip given by the Grand Trunk and Illinois. 
Central, to the St. Louis Fair, May 14-21. 

About a century ago’ the U. 8. A. was the 
Eastern thicd of its present extent. The 
Central third, a great triangle with Canada 
for base and the Gulf of Mexico for apex, was 
owned by France. The Western third was 
practically noman’s land. In 1803 the U.S. A. 
purchased from France her territory for $15,- 
000,000. It was called ‘*The Louisiana Pur- 
chase.”’ The present World’s Fair is to com- 
memorate the event,’ and is stated to have 
already cost more than three times as much as 
the original purchase. 

A few points may be noted :— 

1. The gates and vast exhibit buildings are 
closed on Sabbath. It is good to see so great a 
nation, when commemorating a century of 
such wonderful progress, acknowledging the: 
rights of God and man, in their reserving for’ 
men the Day of Rest and for God His own 
Day with the privilege for His children of rest 
and worship. The city of St. Louis is wide 
open on Sunday, but the Fair, thanks to the 
Government at Washington, is closed. 

2. The size and beauty of grounds and build- 
ings. The inclosure is over 1,300 acres. The 
Agricultural Building, a single oblong structure: 
covers twenty-one acres, with other buildings. 
e. g., Transportation, Machinery, Electricity, 
Mines and Metallurgy, etc., to correspond. 

It is truly wonderful. To spend a six months’ 
course in studying it would be an education of 
great value. It is a world encyclopedia where 
one not merely reads about things but sees. 
them. There is ‘scarcely anything in nature,. 
science or art, past or present, of which some- 
thing is not shewn. In many cases there is 
given not only the highest attainments of the: 
present but the primitive beginnings and the 
stages between. One has thus a bird’s-eye- 
view of the world’s progress. The trouble is 
that a few days but whets the appetite. 

3. The unpreparedness of the grounds and ex- 
hibits. This is said to be in part owing to the 
tyranny of the labour unions. The Trades’ 
Council gave a grant to the Exhibition on con- 
dition that none but union labour should be: 
employed, and then the unions kept striking 
for higher wages until workmen were getting 
geven dollars for an eight-hour day with double: 
pay for overtime and were striking for more,, 
Union is strength both in capital and labour. 
but is only praiseworthy when that strength is: 
used in behalf of what is fair and right. 


Committees 


of Assembly 


For the Current Year. 


I. PrespyrerrAn Cotitec™, Harrax. 
1.— Board of Management. 


Dr. Mewillan, Chairman; Dr: Pollok, Prin- 
cipal. Falconer, Prof. Currie, Prof. Magill, 
A. 8S. Morton, J. 8S. Carruthers, Dr. Sedgwick, 
President Forrest, Dr. E. D. Millar, Dr. T. 
Cumming, T. Stewart, 2. 0, ack, J.5/ W. 
Crawford, J. M. McLeod, A. McMillan, C. Mc- 
Kinnon, Geo. Millar, Willard McDonald, A. D. 
McDonald, Dr. Stewart, W. H. Chase, Hon. 
J.D. McGregor, Dr. James Walker, J. Ramsay, 
Dr. R. Murray, R. Baxter, Hon. Judge Forbes, 
Hon. D. MacKeen, Geo. Mitchell, Prof. W.C. 
Murray, the Agent and the members of Fin- 
ance Committee. 


2.— Senate. 


Principal Falconer, Chairman; Dr. Pollok 
and the Professors and Lecturers of the Col- 
lege, President Forrest, Dr. Fotheringham, 
ee WOW lel, « deo Hey DUIStANY, Aves LOGNLO, eae: 
Denoon, W. P. Archibald, H. Dickie, J. 8. 
‘Sutherland, M. A. McKinnon, Dr. A. H. Mc- 
Kay, Dr. R. Murray, Hon. Judge Stevens. 
Prof. \W.C. Murray, Prof. D. A.Murray. 

IJ. Prespyrerran CoLueGE, MONTREAL. 
1.—Board of Management. 

Mr. D. Morrice, Chairman ; Principal Scrim- 
ger, Dr. John Campbell, Dr. Jas. Ross, Dr. War- 
den, Dr. Barclay, R. Gamble, J.R. McLeod,W. R. 
Cruikshank, Dr. D. W. Morison, J. Fleck, Dr. 
Herridge, D. Currie, G. Whillans, John McKay, 
Lord Strathcona, A. C. Hutchison, W. Yuile, 
R. Munro, GC. J. Fleet, Walter Paul, M. Hut- 
chinson, Chas. Byrd, James Ross (Stanley 
Street), Wm. Drysdale, Geo. Hyde, Dr. Elder, 
Wellington Dixon, James Rodger, Judge Archi- 
bald, °H. B. Woodrow, Dr. Berwick, A. R. 
‘Cree!man, Jas. Tasker, W. A. Kneeland. 

2.—Senate. 

Principal Scrimger, Chairman; the Pro- 
fessors and Lecturers of the College, Dr. R. 
Campbell, Dr. Barclay, Dr. G. D. Bayne, Dr. 
Mowatt, N. A. McLeod, W. D. Reid, P. H. 
Hutchison, C. B. Ross, S. J. Taylor, G. C. 
Heine, E. A. McKenzie, G. F. Johnson, J. L. 
George, J. Matheson, A. Russell, J. R. Dobson, 


J; Bs oMeLeéd,'- TL. A. Mitchell, Dr. J. Clark 
Murray, Dr. Kelley, David Morrice, Prof. 
McGoun, Prof. Caldwell, Prof. McNaughton 


III. Morrin CoLueGceE. 


Governors appointed by the General As- 
sembly—E. Scott, J. R. MacLeod. 


TV. QUEEN’S COLLEGE. 


Bursary and College Committee. 

Mr. J. MacIntyre, K.C., Convener; Prin- 
cipal Gordon, Dr. D. Ross, Dr. Watson, Dr. M. 
Macgillivray, Dr. John Mackie, J. D. Boyd, 
George Gillies, Judge McTavish, G. N, North- 
rup- 


V. Knox CoLuEGeE. 


1.—Board of Management. 


Lieut. Gov. Clark, .Chairman; Principal 
Caven, Prof. MacLaren, Prof. Ballantyne, Dr. 
Warden, Dr. A. Black, A. Esler, Dr. E. F. Tor- 
rance, Dr. Battisby, Dr. Fletcher, Dr. R. N. 
Grant, Dr. J. Neil, G. R. Fasken, R. E. Knowles, 
S: H. Eastman, R. Fowlie, W. J. Clark, R. G: 
MacBeth, G. C. Patterson, T. Nattress, <A. 
Gandier, W. A. J. Martin, R. M. Glassford, 
A. Macgillivray, Hon. J. M. Gibson, J. K. Mac- 
donald, D. D. Wilson, A. I. Mackenzie, R. 
Kilgour, G. C. Robb, J. A. Macdonald, John 
Charlton, M.P., Prof. Fletcher. Judge Mc- 
Intyre, Dr. McPhedran. 


2.—Senate. 


Principal Caven, Chairman ; the Professors 
and Lecturers of the College, Dr. W. T. Mc- 
Mullen, Dr. Somerville, Dr. R. Torrance, Dr. 
J. Gray, Dr. T. Wardrope, Dr. G. M. Milligan, 
Dr. D. D. McLeod, Dr. R. P. MacKay, E. W. Mc- 
Kay, J. S. Scott, W. Farquharson, A. L. Geg- 
gie, R. W. Ross, C* Fletcher, Dr. W. G. Wal- 
lace, J. A. Turnbull, T. R. Robinson, 8. H. 
Gray, A. H. Macgillivray, J. M. D. Duncan, 
J. H. Ratcliffe, Dr. Ramsay, A. MacMillan} 
W. MacWilliam, R. Martin, J. Crawford, W. G. 
Hanna, R. ©. Tibb, A. B. Winchester, Dr. 
John McNair, Sir T. W. Taylor, A. McMurchy, 
His Honor Governor Clark, Dr. James Bain, 
Geo. Dickson, J. A. Paterson, A. H. Young, 
Dr. J. F. McCurdy, Hon. G. W. Ross, M. Mac- 
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gregor, Frank C. Harper, D. C. Hossack and 
Thos. Eakin. 


VI. Manrropa COLLEGE. 


Board of Management. 


Hon. C. H. Campbell, Chairman; Sir D. H. 
MacMillan, Principal Patrick, Prof. Hart, 
Prof. Baird, Prof. Kilpatrick, Dr. Bryce, Dr. 
DuVal, John Hogg, C. H. Stewart, Dr. J. 
Farquharson, Dr. Herdman, C. W. Gordon, 
J. H. Cameron, R. W. Dickie, Dr. P. Wright, 
Dr.. Carmichael, J. W. MacMillan, Dr. G. B. 
Wilson, Wm. Whyte, W. R. Ross, D. W. Bole, 
W. A. Donald, A. Dawson, J. Fisher, Alex. 
Macdonald, K. Mackenzie, J. B. McLaren, 
Lord Strathcona, Alex. R. Leonard, G. R., 
Crowe, John Leslie, E. Brown, A. N. Mc- 
Pherson, Dr. McDiarmid, Daniel McIntyre, 
J. D. McArthur, Hon, Justice Myers, Geo. F. 
Munroe. 

VII. Home Misstons. 


1.— Western Section. 


Dr. Warden, Convener; Dr. E. D. McLaren, 
Dr. Somerville, Dr. Herdman, Dr. Carmichael, 
Dr. Findlay, Dr. Farquharson, Dr. McMullen, 
Dr. Gilray, Dr. Lyle, Dr. J. L. Murray, Dr. Neil, 
Dr. W. D. Armstrong, Dr. Battisby, Dr. D. D. 
McLeod, D. G. McQueen, H. C. Sutherland, 
W.R. Cruikshank, A. Givan, A. A. Scott, C..H. 
Daly, Jas. Binnie, J. G. Potter, W. Smyth, J- 
Hodges, G. R. Fasken, J. R. Bell, S. Childer- 
hose, D. McEachern, 8. Acheson, W. Farqu- 
harson, J. R. Gilchrist, J. H.. Ratcliffe,sA. J: 
MacGillivray, A. A. Graham, M. L. Leitch, 
J. A. Hamilton, D. A. McLean, Col. McCrae, 
J. Penman, R. Kilgour, Geo. Rutherford, Alex. 
Neilson, Hon. E. H. Bronson and Rey. R. 
Johnson, D.D., Associate. 


2.—Eastern Section. 


J. S. Sutherland, Convener; T. Stewart, 
E. A. McCurdy, T. F. Fullerton, Geo. 8. Car- 
son, Geo. B. McLeod, D. McDonald, T. C. Jack, 
Jas. Ross, D. Henderson, Hibbert Read, David 
Wright, J. Burgess, F. W. Thompson, A. 
Robertson, George McMillan, A. H. Foster, 
John McDougall, J. K. Munnis, W. H. Studd, 
Wm. Sedgwick, Harvey Graham. 


VIII. AUGMENTATION. 


1.— Western Section. 


Dr. Lyle, Convener; Dr. Somerville, Dr. 
Warden, Dr. E. D. McLaren, Dr. Herdman, 
Dr. Carmichael, Dr. Findlay, Dr. Kellock, Dr. 
MacGillivray, Dr. W. G. Wallace, Dr. Jas. 
Farquharson, Dr. D, M. Ramsay, Messrs. A. 
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Henderson, J. Hay, Wylie C. Clark, J. C, 
Tolmie, D. G. McQueen, John Penman and 
A. T, Crombie. 


2.—EHastern Section. 


Dr. E. Smith, Convener; J. W. Falconer, 
A. J. MacDonald, G. L. Gordon, J. Sinclair, 
J.M. McLeod, Dr. Tuffts, E. S. Bayne, D. Me- 
Odrum, A.B. Dickie,.W. H. Spencer, H. 
Dickie, A. V. Morash, F. Baird, T. C. James, 
Hugh Mackenzie, Alex. Matheson, John Stew- 
art (New Glasgow.) _ 


TX. Frenco EvANGELIZATION. 


Dr. Mowatt, Convener; SS. J. Taylor, Dr. 
R. Campbell, Principal Scrimger, Prof. Camp- 
bell, Prof. Coussirat, Jas. Fleck, G. C. Heine, 
I’, M. Dewey, W.R. Cruikshank, J. L. George, 
W.D. Reid, G. F. Johnson, C. A. Tanner, Dr- 
Amaron, EK. H, Brandt, Dr. G. Munro, Alex. 
Forbes (Sask), Wm. Patterson, J. A. Anderson, 
N. McPherson, G. L. Johnston, R. J. McAlpine, 
Jo ReeMunro, J. W.. .-Milne,, J. U.-Tanner; 
H.G. Macqueen, G. A. Woodside, G. C. Pidgeon, 
Re Pa Duclos, J EL Duclos: J. Rx McLeody: Ds 
MacLaren, D. Tait, J.*L. Morin, James Ross 
(St. John), John McDougall, Hon. E. H. Bron- 
son, A. C. Hutchison, D. Morrice, W. Paul, 
G.S. May, Paul Payan, James Ross (Crescent). 
A. N. Cheney, W. T. Huggan, A. G, Farrell, 
W. Drysdale, Dr. Kelley, R. Brodie, James 
Ross (Stanley Street). The members resident. 
in Montreal, together with Conveners of Pres- 
byteries’ Committees, constitute the Executive 


X. Foreren Missions. 


W. A.J. Martin and Dr. E. D. Millar, Joint. 
Conveners. , 
1.— Western Sectiqn. 

Mr. W. A. J. Martin, Convener; Prof. Mc- 
Laren, Dr. Warden, Dr. Milligan, Principal 
Gordon, ‘Dr: J. Fraser:*Smith, Dr: R.. Po Mac 
Kay, Dr. J.~B, Ivraser, Prof. Baird, D. Currie, 
Dr. D. McTavish, E. Scott, A. Gandier, J. H.. 
MacVicar, J. H. Turnbull, John MacKay, G. C. 
Patterson, J. McP. Scott, J. R. McNeillie, H 
Cassels, J. A. Macdonald. 

2.— Eastern Section. 

Dr. E. D. Millar, Convener; Dr. A. Falconer, 
Dr. A, I. Carr, Dr. E, Smith,: M. G. Henry, 
K. A. McCurdy, J. A. MacGlashen, Geo. Ross, 
D. McOdrum, J. B. McLean, T. C. James, 
Prof. W. ©. Murray, J. D! McKay,’ John 
McKeen. ' 

XI. CuHurcH anp Manse Buitpina Funp. 


Mr. J. B, MacLaren, Chairman ; Dr. Warden, 
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Wm. Whyte, Prof. Baird, Dr. E. D. McLaren, 
J. W. McMillan, Robt. Laird (Vancouver), 
Wi. Clay, Dr. J? Geierdman,Dra'd) Par- 
quharson, W. M. Rochester, Dr. Carmichael, 
©. W. Gordon, D. G. McQueen, Sir D. H. Mac- 
Millan, Sir T. W. Taylor, Geo. R. Crowe, Hon, 
C. H. Campbell, J. Balfour (Regina), John 
Paterson. 


XII. Agep AnD InFrRM Ministers’ FuND. 


J. K. Macdonald, Convener; Dr. D. H. 
Fletcher, Dr. .R.-H. Warden} Dr. W.. D. Arm- 
strong, Dr. D. L: McCrae, Dr. A. H. Scott, Dr. 
Herridge, D. B. Macdonald, H. McQuarrie, 
Anderson Rogers, A. McLean Sinclair, C. Mc- 
‘Kinnon, Lord Strathcona, Judge Forbes, 
Sheriff Archibald, Wm. Adamson, J. A. Pater- 
son, John Lowden, Alexander Nairn, John 
Aiken and John Knox (Hamilton.) 


XIII. Ministers’ Wipows AnD ORPHANS’ I’unbD. 
1.— Western Section. 

Joseph Henderson, Conyener ; Dr. Warden, 
S. Acheson, Alex. Macgillivray, D. A. Thomp- 
son, W. Amos, D. R. Drummond, J. W. Ste- 
phen, Dr. G. H. Smith, J. L. Blaikie, J. Harvie, 
W. Gordon, A. Jeffrey, W. Galbraith, G@. F. 


Burns, Jos. Norwich, John Armstrong, A. 
MacMurchy. 
2.—Eastern Section. 
Re Laing, Chairman} Dr.) A.“Maclean, Dr. 


Sedgwick, Messrs. A. McLean Sinclair, J. Car- 
ruthers, D. McDonald, J. W. Falconer, A. S. 
Morton, R. Baxter, George Mitchell, Dr. A. H. 
MacKay, Hon. J. D. Macgregor. 

XIV. Fryance Commitrtrr—Lastern Section. 

Mr. J. C. Mackintosh, Chairman ; E. A. Mc- 
Curdy, J. F. Stairs, Geo. Mitchell, Hugh Mac- 
kenzie, James Kennedy, Horace Flemming. 


XV. Boarp or Trusress (Western Section.) 


Hon. Justice Maclennan, Chairman; Dr. 
Warden, Prof. Maclaren, Lieut.-Governor 
Clark, Robert Kilgour, Hamilton Cassels, Geo. 
Rutherford. 

; X Vi. STATISTICS. 


Dr. Re? Forrance,) Convener ssDr Javan Ri 
Dickson, G. R. Fasken, A. M. Hamilton, Thos. 
Eakin, H. R. Horne, Co]. Higginbotham and 
the Church Agents. 

XVII. SappatH ScHOOLs. 

Dr. John Neil, Convener ; J. A. Logan, Dr. 
F. W. Kelley, Principal Falconer, D. Stiles 
Fraser, Principal Patrick; W.-W. Peck, J. Mc. 
Ewen, W. R. Cruikshank, R. D. Fraser, Robert 
Martin, A. S. McGregor, Wm. Parkinson, 
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Thomas Yellowlees, Alex. McGillivray. The 
Home Mission Superintendents ex officio. 


XVIII. Youna Prorues’ Soctrerires, 


Dr. W. S. McTavish, Convener ; Conveners 
of Synod and Presbytery Committees, Dr. J. B. 
Fraser, J. A. Brown, A. Gandier, W. R. Mac- 
kintosh, EK. A. Henry, R. M. Hamilton, G. C. 
Pidgeon, Jno. Boyd, R. W. Ross, P. M. Me- 
Donald, J. S. Henderson, D. R. Drummond, 
F. M, Dewey, G. Tower Fergusson, F. Reid,- 
J. B. Halkett, Thos. Yellowlees, W. 8S. Leslie, 
A. Esler, A. D. McIntosh. 


XTX. Caurcu Lire anp Work. 


A. B. Winchester, Conyener ; Conveners of 
Synod Committees ; Dr. Gracey, J. A. McLean, 
R. L. Coffin, J. A. Mackenzie, Dr. John Camp- 
bell (Victoria), J. W. MacMillan, A. E. Mitchell, 
F. M. Dewey, A. C. Reeves, J. A. Dow, John 
Young, John Abrabam, John M. Gill, W. B. 
Wood, Thomas Humphries, Alex. Macgillivray, 
W.M. Dickson, Alex. Leslie, H. W. Panton. 


XX. PRESBYTERIAN REecoRD. 

Dr. R. H. Warden, Convener; E. Scott, Dr. 
R. Campbell, Dr. Mowatt, Dr. James Ross, 
W. D.. Reid; Jas. Fleck,, C. B. Ross, DroR. 
Murray, W. Paul. 

XXI. SasspatH ScHoont PuBLications. 

Dr. Jas. Bain, Convener; Dr. Warden, Dr. 
Fletcher," RicC. Tibb, ) Dre D4 Mel avishiad.s 
Murray; BR. (Ds )Fraser, Dri. J; Net ee: 


Hossack, J. McD. Duncan, S. J. Taylor, BR. G. 


Struthers, A. W. Wright, Hamilton Cassels 
together with J. McEwen and Alex. McGilli- 
vray, from Sabbath School Committee. 


XXII. Hymyat ComMITrer. 


Dr. Gregg, Convener ; Principal Gordon, Dr. 
A. Black, Dr. D. L. McCrae, Dr. Scrimger, Dr. 
J. Somerville, Dr. W. D. Armstrong, J. A. Mac- 
donald, W. J. Dey, J. Thomson, Dr. Herridge, 
G. CG. Heine, J.B.) Mullan, W. J. Knox; Alexi 
Henderson, Dr. M. Macgillivray, Alex. Mac- 
Millan, J. G. Stuart, W. B. McMurrich, R. A. 
Becket, Wm. Selby, John H. Thom, Joseph 
Henderson, Dr. R. Murray, James Gibson, 
Prof. S. W. Dyde; the members in Toronto to 
be an Executive Committee. 


XXIII. Unitrormity or Pusric Worsnip. 


Dr. J. Ross, Chairman; Dr. Pollock, Prof, 
MacLaren, D. Ross, Dr. Geo. D. Bayne, Prin- 
cipal Scrimger, Dr. Herridge, Dr. J. B. Fraser, 
Principal Patrick, Dr. W. G. Wallace, Dr. J. 
Mackie, J. Murray, James Burgess, S. C. 
Murray, Wm. Farqubarson, Dr. A. Black, Dr. 
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T. F. Fotheringham, Hector Onrrie, J. G. 
Stuart, Dr. Thos. B. Kilpatrick, Sir Sanford 
Fleming, W. W. Miller, Dr. John Thorburn, 
Lieut.-Governor Clark, W. B. MeMurrich, 
Thornton Fell, Dr. R. Murray, Prof. J. Clark 
Murray, Andrew Elliott. 

XXIV. DistriputioN OF PROBATIONERS. 

Dr. R. Torrance, Convener; J. G. Stuart, 
J. A. Grant, D. Anderson, Neil McPherson, 
Geo. Rutherford. 

DEX Vs OuSERVANCE AND LEGISLA- 

TION. 

Mr. D. BR. Drummond, Convener; Principal 
Caven, J. G. Shearer, A. S. Grant, J. Crawford, 
H. D. Cameron, T. Wilson, Dr. Armstrong, 
CG. S. Lord, J. McLaren, R. G. McBeth, Dr. 
Pollok, W. L. H. Rowand, R. J. MacAlpine, 
W. Lb. Clay, C. W. Gordon, DrT, F. Fother- 
‘ingham, J. A. Sinclair, Dr. Rk. N. Grant, John 
Charlton, M.P., J. M. Douglas, M.P., Alex. 
Bartlett, J. K. Macdonald, J.P. Bronson, Geo. 
Hay, W. T. Kennedy, 8. W. Russell, M.P.P., 
J. A. Patersow, Senator Vidal, John Fleming, 
R. Harrison, J. Aiken, Jas. MacLauchlan, A. J. 
McDonald, Dr. W. H. Smith, H. C. Sutherland, 
fK. W. McKenzie (Edmonton), Alex. Matheson 
(Sydney), Hon. F. M. Young, Hon. B. Rogers. 

It is recommended that the different local 
sections of the Committees meet for Conference 
at the call of the different Sub-Conveners, 
viz:—Dr. Pollok, Maritime Provinces; Dr. 
Armstrong, Ontario and Quebec; ©. W. 
Gordon, Manitoba and Northwest, and 'W. L. 
Clay, British Columbia. 


SABBATIT 


XXXVI. Prorecrion or Caurcu Property. 


Hon Justice MacLennan, Converer ; Dr. Ware 
den, Dr. R. Campbell, Dr. J. Campbell, Prof. 
Don Ross, Prof. Hart, D. Flemming, Hon. D: 
Laird. J. L. Morris, G. M. Macdonnell, J. Mac- 
Intyre, Sir T. W« Taylor,.W. B. McMurrich, H. 
Cassels, Hon. Justice Fraser, Thornton Fell, 
F. H. Chrysler, W. B. Ross, J. Muir, J. A. Me- 
Kinnon, Hon. C. H. Campbell, Hon, Judge 
Stevens, Hon. J. M. Gibson, George Keith, Hon. 
Justice Sedgwick, Thos. Caswell, Judge True- 
man, A. G. Browning, D. B. McLennan, D. 
McCormick, Jas. McQueen, Hon. Justice Forin, 
Wm. Short, Col. Panton. 


XXVII. ComMiIrrere oN CORRESPONDENCE. WITH 
Oruer CHURCHES. 


Dr. Warden, Convener; Dr. Fletcher, Dr. 
Milligan, Principal Caven, Dr. Robt. Campbell, 
Dr. Herridge, Dr. Kilpatrick, Dr. Scrimger, Dr. 
Pollok, W.B. McMurrich, Dr. Thorburn. David 
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Morrice, James Rodger, John Lowden, Dr. W. 
G. Jordan, Dr. A. Falconer, Hon. D. Laird. 


XXVIII. Commirrer on EMERGENCIES. 


The Moderator, Convener, The Clerks of 
Assembly, Principal Caven, Dr. Sedgwick, Dr. 
K. D. McLaren, Dr.D. McTavish, Dr. Herridge, 
Dr. Lyle, Principal Gordon, W. G. Wallace, 
Alex. McGillivray, Geo. Rutherford, Geo. 
Keith, Lieut.-Governor Clark, D. Morrice, R. 
Kilgour, Dr. R. Murray, Hon. C. H. Campbell, 
John Charlton, Hon. Judge Forbes. 


XXIX. Sprctan Commirrer on Unron. 

Principal Cayen. (Convener) ; Dr. Warden, 
Vice-Convener ; Principal Patrick, Drs. Bryce, 
Carmichael, Herdman, Duval, Farquharson 
J. L. Murray, Battisby, Somerville, J. B. 
Mullan, W. J. Clark, Revs. W. A. J. Martin, 
Dr. Fletcher, Dr. Lyle, Prof. McLaren, J. H. 
Ratcliffe, Dr. Milligan, E. D. McLaren, Prin- 
fipal Gordon, Dr. M. McGillivray, Dr. Stuart, 
T. May, Dr. Armstrong, Dr. D. M, Ramsay, 
Principal Scrimger, Dr. Mowat, Dr. Campbell, 
A. IT. Love, Principal Forrest, Principal Fal- 
coner, Dr. Sedgwick, J. McMillan, E. Smith, 
T.’Stewart;: Dr.) A.-F.) Carr, Dr. Ey. D: Millar, 
J. Ross, T. C. Jack and G. §. Carson; also 
the following elders:—Hon. W. Mortimer 
Clark, Hon. Dayid Laird, Hon, J. D. McGregor, 
Hon. Colin Campbell, W. Whyte, J. K. Mac- 
donald, J. A. Macdonald, J, A. Paterson, K.C., 
Prof. Dyde, G. M..Macdonell, A. G. Farrell, 
Jas. Gibson, D. Morrice, W. Paul, Dr. R. 
Murray, Prof. W. C. Murray, T. C. James, 
Judge Forbes and J. F. Stairs. 

It is proposed that th first joint meeting of 
the Committees of the Several Churches be 
held in Toronto on the third Wednesday in 
September. 


TRAIT OF GENERAL GRANT. 


One of the most striking traits of the char- 
acter of General Grant was his absolute truth- 
fulness. He seemed to have an actual dread 
of deception, either in himself or others. 

One day, while sitting in his bedroom in the 
White House, where he had retired to write a 
message to Congress, a card was brought in by 
a servant. An officer, on duty at the time 
seeing that the President did not want to be 
disturbed, remarked to the servant: “Say the 
President is not in.’’, 

General Grant overheard the remark, turned 
around suddenly in his chair, and cried out to 
the servant: ‘‘ Tell him no such thing. I 
don’t lie myself, and I don’t want any one to 
lie for me.’’—Ex. 
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WHAT CAME OF A TRACT. 


Early in 1819, while waiting to see a patient, 
ayoung physician in New York took up and 
read a tract on Missions, which lay in the room 
where he sat. On reaching home he spoke to 
his wife of the question that had arisen in his 
mind. As a result they set out for Ceylon, 
and later India, as foreign missionaries. For 
thirty years the wife and for thirty-six years 
the husband, laboured among the- heathen, 
and then went to their reward. Apart from 
what they did directly as missionaries they left 
behind them seven sons and two daughters. 
Each of these sons married, and with their 
wives and both sisters, gave themselves to the 
same mission work. Already have several 
grandchildren of the first missionary become 
inissicnaries in India. And thus far thirty of 
that familv—the Scudders—have given five 
hundred and twenty-nine years to India mis- 
sions.—Indian Witness. 


COURTESY BEGETS LOVE. 


Probabiy nineteen-twentieths of the hap- 
piness in this world you will get with the 
children at home. The independence that 
comes to a man when his work is over, and he 
feels that he has run out of the storm into the 
quiet harbour of home where he can rest in 
peace with his family, is something real. 

It does not make much difference whether 
you own your own house or have one little 
room in that house, you can make that little 
room a home to you. You can people it with 
such moods, you can turn to it with such 
sweet fancies that it will be fairly luminous 
with their presence and will be to you the very 
perfection of ahome. Against this home none 
of you should transgress. 

You should always ‘treat each other with 
courtesy. It is often not so difficult to lovea 
person as itis to be courteousto him. Courtesy 
is of greater value and a more royal grace than 
some people seem to think. If you will but be 
courteous to each other you will soon learn to 
love each other more wisely, profoundly, not 
to say lastingly, than you ever did before: — 
Presbyterian Banner. 


Of all the lessons that humanity has to learn 
in life’s school, the hardest is to learn to wait. 
Not to wait with folded hands, that claim life’s 
prizes without previous effort, but, having 
struggled and crowded the slow years with 
trial, seeing no result such as effort seemed to ° 
warrant—nay, perhaps disaster instead —to 
stand firm at such a crisis of existence, to pre- 
serve one’s poise and self-respect, not to Jose 
hold or relax effort, is greatness, whether 
achieved by man or woman.—Selected. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Tue Lire aND Work oF PRINCIPAL MacVicar, 
of Montreal, by his son, Rev. J. H. MacVicar, 
of Fergus, will be read with deepest interest by 
many in Canada. The author had a worthy 
theme and has done his work well. It is 
not an easy task for a son to write with just 
proportion the biography of a revered father, 
but Mr. MacVicar has succeeded in a high de- 
gree. Calm, lucid, discriminating, it is not 
only the story of a strong, active, earnest life 
but of the events, some of them of great im- 
portance, in which that life bare a leading part. 
Pages 350. Price, $1.25. Published by the 
Westminster Co., Toronto. 


Taz THEOLOGY OF THE OLD Testament. By 
the late Dr. A. B. Davidson, of the new Col. 
lege, Edinburgh, is published by Charles 
Scribners Sons, New York. Pages 550. Price, 
$2.50. This volume is one of ‘‘The Interna- 
tional Theological Library,’’ a series to consist 
of 44 volumes, covering the whole field of 
Theology and all cognate subjects, the Scriptures, 
their teaching, Contemporary History, Church 
history, » Christian Institutions, Christian 
Ethics, the Preacher, the Pastor, etc., ete. 
The volumes are by leading men in their 
subjects. On the whole the series represents 
the more ‘‘ advanced” school, but names like 
Davidson, Rainy and Bruce have few peers. 
One regret by Prof. Davidson’s students has 
been that he published so little. They will 
thankfully welcome this volume, consisting 
chfefly of his lectures, edited by Dr. Salmond. 


ed 


A LESSON FROM THE ST. LOUIS FAIR. 


Though scarcely the place to expect it, one 
impressive lesson was the vastness of the British 
Empire, and the bonds, not of fear, but of re- 
spect and affection which bind it together. 
There was an exhibit of some of Queen Vic- 
toria’s Jubilee presents, a large hall with 
great glass cases, containing tributes from 
different parts of her world-wide Empire, on 
the occasion of her Jubilee. There are works 
of art and value, many of them loyal addresses, 
in caskets of all sorts and shapes, and of all 
precious material, gold, silver, ivory and 
precious stones. Great numbers of these were 
from native princes in the different States of 
her vast Indian Empire, which alone contains 


Priestley's Dress Goods 
Wear Well 


Look Well 
Drape Well 


After a Season’s Wear. 


For sale at all the best Dry Goods Stores. 


three or four times the population of U.S. A. 

There were numerous gifts and addresses, 
too, from civic corporations at home and 
abroad, many of them from South Africa, 
which not a few of our neighbours to the South 
regard as held in bondage. This object lesson 
of the kind of bondage will be for them new 
and wholesome subject of reflection. 

The number and beauty and splendour of these 
gifts, the sentiments of loyalty and devotion 
which they contain and the vastness of the 
areas from which they came make them an ob- 
ject lesson to the world. Britain could not have 
sent a better exhibit. King Edward was wisely 
advised when he permitted them to come, 


All along the line of life we must be pre- 
pared to erect altars on which we may yield to 
God in sacrifice, habits, associations, fascina- 
tions, which He has revealed as alien to our 
true well-being. The soul that dares to live 
this life will find streams flowing from every 
smitten rock.—Rey. F. B. Meyer. 


As soon as we are old enough to love and 
obey our fathers and mothers, we are old 
enough to love and obey God. There is no 
more reason in putting off being a Christian til! 
we are older than there would be in putting off 
loving our parents till we reach a certain age. 


‘Is the world better or worse where I tread ? 
What have I done in the years that are dead ? 
What have I left in the way as I passed,— 
Foibles to perish or blessings to last?’ 


An Admirable Food 


in Cold Ctimates. 


A conscience to be of any value must be ours. 


Sympathy is the safeguard of the human 
soul against selfishness—Thomas Carlyle. 


Human sympathy is indeed a wondrous gift 
from man to man.—Phillips Brooks. 


When a man’s face really shines like Moses’ 
he wists it not.—Rev. F. B. Meyer. 


Make not thyself the judge of any man.— 
Longfellow. 


We never know how small a thing may 
become a benediction to a human life.— 
Anonymous. 


Skill to do comes by doing, knowledge comes 
by eyes always open and working hands.— 
Emerson. 


It is the little things well done that go to 
make up a successful and truly good life.— 
Roosevelt. 


The realization of God's presence is the one 
sovereign remedy against temptation.—Fene- 
lon. 


Dark seasons are never pleasant to us, but 
they are always good for us. A cloudless sky 
could never produce a good harvest.—Jackson. 


If God made the world you need not fear 
that He can’t take care of so small a part of it 
as yourself.—Reyv. Edward Taylor. 


Her faith in Christ had wrought in her that 
spirit of peacefulness which nothing of trial or 
disappointment could disturb. 


Each church should support two pastors— 
one for the thousands at home, the other for 
the millions abroad.—_Jacob Chamberlain. 


A sound discretion is not so much indicated 
by never making a mistake as by never repeat- 
ing it.—Bovee. 

In the smoke from a cheap cigarette a boy’s 
most precious chances for life often float away 
beyond recall. 


No large growth in holiness was ever gained 
without taking time to be often and long alone 
with God.—Austin Phelps. 


‘*Hold it as a maxim,’’ said Lord Colling- 
wood, ‘‘that you had better be alone than in 
mean company.” 

If you are unhappy, it is probably because 
you have so many thoughts about yourself, 
and so few about happiness of others.—Mary 
Lyon. 

Those who would banish creeds can only 
succeed where belief has ceased to exist. 


- Creeds are simply the expression of one’s faith, 


they are the visible transcript of an invisible 
belief. Creeds do not create—they only ex- 
press. 

Restore to God His due in tithe and time; 

A tithe purloin’d cankers the whole estate. 


We can help make people bright by our 
keenness, but we can never accomplish any- 
thing toward making people good except by 
our tenderness.—C. H. Parkhurst, D.D. 


Take thy self-denials gayly and cheerfully ; 
and let the sunshine of thy gladness fall on 
dark things and bright alike, like the sunshine 
of the Almighty.—James Freeman Clarke. 


It is good for us to think that no grace or 
blessing is truly ours till we are aware that 
God has blessed some one else with it through 
us.—Phillips Brooks. 


We are to respect our responsibilities, not 
ourselves. We are to respect the duties for 
which we are capable, but not our capabilities 
simply considered.—W. E. Gladstone. 


The standard of orthodoxy has not changed 
within the last. two thousand years. Then it 
was a saving faith in the atoning Christ, and 
such it remains. 


The constant duty of every man to his fel- 
lows is to ascertain his own powers and special 
gifts, and to strengthen them for the help of 
others. —Ruskin. 


Our boldness for God before the world must 
always be the result of individual dealing with 
God in secret. Our victories over self, and sin, 
and the world, are always first fought where 
no eye sees but God’s.— Whitfield. 


“Tf ease is what you wish, the first, the 
prisoe desideratum of your life, you will count 
bul little in any way, in the -church, in the 
notion, as a force of the social organism at 
large.— Roosevelt. 


' Endeavour to be patient in bearing with the 

defects and infirmities of others, of what sort 
soever they be; for that thyself also hast many 
failings which must be borne with by others. 
How seldom we weigh our neighbour in the 
same balance with ourselves.—Thomas A. 
Kempis. 


I like children—I like them and I respect 
them. Pretty much of the honest truth-telling 
there is in the world is done by them. Do 
you know they play the part in the household 
which the king’s jester, who very often had « 
mighty long head under his cap and bells, used to 
ay for a monarch ?—The Poet at the Breakfast- 

‘able, : 


Chrjstian parents who neglect to gather the 
members of their household around a common 
altar once a day are ignoring one of the strong- 
est bulwarks of family life. 
the opportunity to turn their thoughts and 
their children’s habitually toward God and 
Christ, toward truth and duty.— Congrega- 
tionalist. 


There’s no dearth of kindness 
In this world of ours ; 

Only in our blindness 
We gather thorns for flowers. . 
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The ‘* Record ? Prize Essays. 


As intimated in a previous issue seventy-six 
Iissays were received in response to the prize 
As the subject had been 
left to the choice of the writer the themes 
were almost as numerous as the Essays, making 
the decision one of great difficulty. After 
suomnitting them to a wide circle of judges the 


six Essays that received the majority of votes 


were printed in the May Recorp and judgment 
asked from a wider circle. The final result was 
that the first place was given to the Essay on 
“Back to the Home,’’ the second, to ‘‘ The 
Problem of the Young Man’’—and the third 
to ‘* The United Church of Canada.’’ 

On opening the envelopes accompanying the 
Iissays, the first contained the name of Mr. 
J. Macdonald Oxley, Toronto, the second that 
of My. Frank Yeigh, Toronto; the third that 
of Rev. Joseph Hamilton, Munico. To these 
gentlemen the prizes of $40, $30 and $20 were 
accordingly sent. 

Some of the other Essays ran the winners 
very closely, and it would have been a great 
pleasure to send additional prizes had they 
been available. Heartiest thanks are given to 
all who wrote.. All could not be first, and 
trying one time may mean success the next 
time. 


Some More Prizes. 


For the two best Home Mission stories, 7. e., 
the best fitted to create and deepen an interest 
in Home Missions, to contain not more than 
three thousands werds, received at this office 
on or before the first of November next, first 
and second prizes of $25 and $15 will be given. 

We trust that for the sake of helping on 
Home Mission Work as weli as for the prize 


_there will be a generous response from East to 


farthest West, from Cape Breton to British 
Columbia. 


China Awakenings 

As this issue goes to press we are plea- 
santly surprised by a call from Rey. Dr. 
Thompson, our missionary to the Chinese in 
Canada, and with him some half dozen young 
Chinese students to whom he is shewing the 


eity. They are part of a band of forty-tive to 
fifty young men whom the Viceroy of the 
Province of Canton, one of the eighteen 
provinces of China, is sending out at the ex- 
pense of the government to study ‘various 
sciences in other countries and to carry back 
their knowledge fer the benefit of China. Tire 
of the band are going to Britain, three to Ger- 
many, one to Irrance, fifteen to the United 
States and some twenty-five to Japan. 

The young men were all dressed in European 
style, and all had their queues cut off with-the 
approval and advice of the Viceroy himself: 
This latter fact alone marks an immense ad- 
vance in liberal opinion and in the direction of 
reform. When the viceroys of China take 
such steps the awakening is coming very fast. 
The opportunity of the Church of Christ is 
now, as never before, to take advantage of that 
awakening and mould it after Christian ideals. 


A Missionary’s Death. 


Sad news comes from the far West of the 
death of Rev. M. Swartout. About a dozen 
years ago, aS a young man in Toronto, Super- 
intendent of the Sabbath School in Dunn Ave: 
Presbyterian Church, he responded to Dr. 
Robertson’s call for the West. After a year or 
two of Nome Mission work he accepted the 
appointment of the Foreign Mission Com- 
mittee to labour among the Indians on Van- 
couyer fsland. His work has been a hard and 
toilsome one, on foot and by boat along a far 
extent of rocky coast visiting the different 
tribes, giving himself with unsparing devotion 
to their welfare. For years he has fought the 
illegal liquor traflic which was so ruinous to 
the Indians and at the cost of no little per- 
sonal reproach and danger he has succeeded in 
about wholly breaking it up. All that ig 
known at this writing is that he was out ona 
missicn tour and that a portion of his boat las 
come ashore as wreck. He was ordained dur- 
jng the past year by instruction of the 
Assembly at Vancouver. He is cut off in his 
early prime, leaving a widow and two children 
to. mourn their loss. The sympathy of the 
whole Church will go out to them in this 
their hour of sore trial. 
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BRITAIN AND FRANCE, A CONTRAST. 


The change in the attitude of France towards 
Rome during the past two or three years has 
been very remarkable. It would have been 
ineredible if foretold five or six yearsago. The 
government is taking the lead, and is heartily 
sustained by the representatives of the people. 

First they took the education of the youth 
out of the hands of the numerous orders of 
monks and nuns with which the country was 
filled and established a State system of educa- 
tion. Then they resolyed that all religious 
establishments should be open to government 
inspection, that the ‘‘religious’’ should have 
no privileges beyond other citizens. The re- 
sult has been that thousands of monks and 
nuns haye had to close up their establishments 
and leave the country, to the injury of our 
own and other lands that received them. 

Then, only last aster season, the, govern- 
ment ordered all crueifixes and images to be 
removed from the courts of justices. 

The latest, which took place but a few days 
since, is the withdrawal of the French Ambas- 
sador from the Vatican because the latter had 
sent private notes to the Powers, reflecting 
upon Trance. 

The government promptly withdrew the 
French Ambassador from the Vatican, and 
was sustained in its action by a vote of 427 to 
95 in the French Assembly. 

Tn the debate the Premier gave no uncertain 
sound. Ile said that the French people would 
not tolerate the interference of the papacy in 
their International relations. They wanted to 
finish once for all with the worn-out fiction of 
a temporal power which had disappeared thirty- 
four years ago. 


In strange contrast with the attitude of 
France is that of England, which by her recent 
Education Act, compels the people to support 
schools controlled by the High Anglican party. 
Thousands of England’s best people, among 
them the non-conformist ministers, refuse to 
pay the tax for the teaching of what they be- 
lieve to be idolatry, and their goods are seized 
and sold. 

At the recent Irish General Assembly a let- 
ter was read from the Presbyterian Church of 
England, in which was the following pas- 
sage :— 

‘“Thousands of our co-religionists and fellow- 
citizens (in England) are at this moment suffer- 
ing persecution for conscience sake. LEvery 
day witnesses the spoiling of their goods, and 
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jn many instances the imprisonment of their 
persons, simply because they refuse to pay for 
the propagation of Ritualism and Romanism, 
and they will continue to suffer jovfully until 
this iniquitous Education Act has been either 
mended or ended. 

‘*Our sympathy with you in matters educa- 
tional is as deep as yours is with us. The 
power of the priest in education in your beau- 
tiful country appears to possess all the virulence 
ot a plague. We learn with alarm that he has 
obtained control over practically the whole~ 
educational system, on which the sum of 
£1,240,710 is spent annually. 

‘< Tf Mr. McCarthy’s latest book is to be trusted. 
the desolating power of priestcraft in your 
country 1s unexampled in Christendom. 

“There are now no fewer than 5,944 Roman 
Catholic National Schools in Ireland, of which 
all but 174 are managed by priests, while no 
less assum than £129,333 was paid in 1901-2 to 
priests and nuns, who own 373 convents and 
monastic schools, in which over 119,000 chil- 
dren are being taught. We earnestly com- 
mend you; to go on protesting against this 
bondayge.”’ . Z 


Centenary in Pictou, N.S. 


In a new country like ours, while congrega- 
tional jubilees are becoming common, cen- 
tenaries are rare. One of far more than usual 
interest took place, 14th June, in Prince Street 
Church, Pictou, N.S. It is important not only 
as the centenary of a prominent and historic 
congregation, but as closely linked with be- 
yinning of higher education in Canada. The 
first settled pastor of the congregation, Dr. 
Thomas McCulloch, a man of unusual ability 
and force of character, combined with his pas- 
toral duties the founding of Pictou Academy 
which occupies so important a place historically 
at the fountain head of the higher education 
of the country. 


There were six important addresses on the ~ 


occasion, viz.: ‘‘ Historical Sketch,’’ by Dr. A. 
Falconer, the pastor; ‘Dr. McCulloch and 


Pictou Academy,’’ by Principal McLellan ; 
“Ohureh, Unions,” “by Dr. Pollok: “"* The 
Planting and Early History of Presbyterianism © 
in Pictou County,’’ by Rey. Dr. E. D. Millar; 
‘¢Dr. McCulloch and Dalhousie, and Training - 
of the Ministry,’ by Dr. Forrest, and ‘‘ Changes 
and Progress o{f.the Century,’ by Principal 
Gordon. . 


In its century of history the congregation — 4 


has had five pastors, Dr. McCulloch, John Me- 
Kinley, Dr. Bayne, Wm. Donald and Dr., 
Falconer. 
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‘THE WOMEN AT HOME TO THOSE ABROAD. 


At the recent Annual Meeting of the 
We FM. S., West; the. following resolution 
was adopted by a standing vote, the members 
joining hands and Singing, ** Blest be the tie 
‘that binds :”’ 


“ Resolved,—That we, the members of the > 


Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada (Western 
Division), assembled at our Annual Meeting, 
held in Toronto, May 4, 1904, send greetings 
and messages of love to our beloved sisters, our 
missionaries in the field and at home. 


“ We would assure them that we have them 
continually in remembrance, that we know 
and esteem them, that we Sympathize deeply 
in all the difficulties and trials which beset 
their path, and that we acknowledge with sin- 
cere gratitude their fidelity and diligence in 
the service of this Society. 

** As, on a former occasion, we expressed our 
sympathy specially with those who suffered in 
China, so now we would specially remember 
our beloved missionaries in India. They have 
been called to pass through all the indeserib- 
able and awful horrors of famine and plague ; 
amidst scenes of the most revolting nature they 
have rendered heroic service, bravely and un. 
flinchingly. They did, indeed, walk in the 
very shadow of death, whilst two of their 
loved fellow-workers succumbed to the terrible 
strain. ; 

‘tn the face of all this, we are deeply con- 
scious of the feebleness of words, but we would 
assure them that our hearts have gone out to 
them in tenderest sympathy and warmest love, 
and that we appreciate beyond expression their 
faithful and noble work. 

“To all our missionaries in the Northwest 
and in the far East we render grateful thanks, 
und for them we earnestly pray that God’s 
richest blessing may rest upon them and that 
they may be strengthened and refreshed by 
the abiding presence of the blessed Holy Spirit 
the Coimforter.”’ 


The above was an easy thing to do, but the 
good of it whocan measure as it comes from 
warm hearts at home to weary workers far 
afield. ‘‘ As cold waters to a thirsty soul,” go 
ds such ‘‘ good news to a far country.’ One 
thing for which missiouaries often long is the 
sympathy and prayer of those at home whose 
substitutes they are.— Ep. 
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ANOTHER BIT FROM THE TESLIN TRAIL. 


\ 
Dear Recorp, 


Sometime, not far away, the Canadian Yukon 
train connecting with the Grand Trank Pacific 
will stop on the shore of a beautiful lake in the 
heart of the northern wilderness. 


To the pilgrims. of 1898 it was known ag 
Long Lake, a beautiful little bi¢ of water, bor- 
dered with spruces and white birches, whose 
feet were by, if notin, the waters of the lake. 
[ can see it in imagination as it is to-day in the 
centre of the great moose country. No human 
eye looks upon its placid waters, no human 
voice breaks the profound silence. The old 
trails are covered by the obliterating scrub. 
Even the stumps on the lake shore are hidden 
by the quick-growing alders, and the scars upon 
the trees once covered with the names of my 
boys are overlaid with the balsam with which 
the tree heals its wounds and consigns to 
oblivion the names of those who made it. 

I know, for one evening in the summer of 
"98, while leading a procession of boats down 
the Teslin Rapids, I found a good camping 
place by the side of a quiet pool at the foot of a 
“riffle”? I see the spot now; the trail to the 
water, worn deep by the feet of generations 
of moose—the towering spruces—the mossy 
cradle hill on which we sat to take our 
evening meal—the tent witb old Telegraph 
lying at the door—the boys bowing their 
heads while I said grace—the family worship 
when we sang the old hymns, read or listened 
to the old story—and the words in which we 
voiced our needs at the Throne of Grace—it is 
all as vivid as if but yesterday. Before I lay 
down on my spruce bed, I took my axe and 
made a broad blaze on the trunk of a spruce 
standing on the river bank. Then I wrote the 
names of the party and the date upon which we 
had made our home there. We had a ‘Wal. 
Jace”’ with us and I called the camp “ Ellers- 
lie.’’ 

It seems far away in time as it is in place to 
the old camp on the Teslin. The boys are all 
scattered, and at least one of that little com- 
pany is dead; bat we remember, all of us, for 
even the dead do not forget. 

The next winter on my first trip down the 
Teslin with my dogs, I came to the old camp 
and saw the tree of remembrance. But it was 
the tree of torgetfulness. The names were 
gone. I put on my snowshoes and tramped 
over theoid spot. Old memories—faces, voices 
crowded in upon me. But the tree had closed 
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and sealed the book, and to the stranger the 
old “ blaze” meant only that some camper had 
passed that way. To me it meant a picture, a 
not unimportant fragment of men’s lives. 
Hopes and fears, success and failure, the glitter 
of gold and the darkness of despair, life and 
death were all in it for me. For have I not 
seen them again with their faces turned to- 
wards home? Some wearing the smile of suc- 
cess, some with the despondency of failure in 
their eyes, some with the stamp of death upon 
their faces. 

But Long Lake in July, ’98, was a busy, un- 
quiet spot. There seventy-five or eighty men 
were camped building their boats for the trip 
down the Teslin River, Teslin Lake, Hootalin- 
qua River, Lewis and Yukon Rivers to Dawson, 
It was Tuesday night when I reached it first, 
tired out, but we had to have our service, not 
the minister, bnt the men wanted it. The old 
Colonel from Los Angeles, Neil from ‘‘* The 
Island,’’ the Elliotts from Nova Scotia, Annan 
from Glasgow, Toronto boys, Pictou boys, 
Manitoba boys, Yankee boys, all alike were 
keen to have a service. And so we gathered 
beside the Colonel’s tent and just in front of 
the Pictou tent—seventy men, two women. 


How we sang, with what unconventional ful- 
ness of voice they joined in the Lord’s Prayer, 
and how they listened as the minister—how 
unlike a ministe them the message 
straight from the heart and lips’of Jesus of 
Nazareth—‘‘ To him that overcometh will I 
give to ‘eat of the hidden manna.’? Tie 
Promiser, the thing promised, those to whom 
it is promised. Hidden manna—hidden_ be- 
cause precious and because it is to be found 
by those who are overcoming. Then we sang 
and sang until the old Colonel who had re- 
tired to his tent and was curled up in his 

lankets called—‘‘ Time for bed, parson, sing 
the doxology.” <A hint is as good-as a nod toa 

lind horse and the hint was taken, we sang 
and went to bed. 

And so for eight successive evenings we 
met and sang and prayed and thought and 
talked about Jesus of Nazareth and His relation 
to our own life. He went into the wilderness, 
too, andinto the mountains, and He preached 
on the lake shore, and He knew what it was to 
be “up against it,’”? to work and fail, or seem 
to failk And I think we all saw ine And in 
the city or in the wilderness the best thing for 
men and women is to see Jesus—their cry at 
bome and abroad: is, ‘*We would see Jesus,”’ 


r— gave 
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and they will never be satisfied until they see 
ain 

The work in such circumstances is not per_. 
manent in organization—but in influence it is 
permanent. There, if at all, truth tells. The: 
things that dissipate are absent, and the silence: 
gives God’s voice a chance. 

The world needs our efforts and our prayers 
and our preaching, and perhaps our speech- 
making. But weshall have the manifestatiom 


of power, when it can be recorded as the habit — 


of our life as it was of Christ?’s—‘* He withdrew 
Himself into the wilderness and prayed.” For 
our success lies not in the rush of sacrifice but 
in a habit of separation from the world, in the 
quiet places with God our Father. 

JoHN PRINGLE. 


QUEEN’S UNVERSITY AND THE CHURCH. 
Last issue of the Recorp gave the resolution 
of the recent Assembly, as follows :— 


That the connection between the Churel: 
and Queen’s University be maintained, 


That in view of the helpful influence exer- > 


cised by the graduates of the University the 


Assembly would approve of arrangements: 
being made whereby the graduates may be 


given through the Council a larger representa 
tion on the Board of Trustees, 

That the Assembly, recognizing the extent 
and character of the work done by the Uni- > 
versity, approves of the deliverance of the 
Commission that the University requires am 
additional annual revenue of $20,000, exclusive 
of the contributions at present made in favour 
of the Theological department, and heartily 
recommends it to the liberality of the memberg 
of the Church and to the cordial sympathy and 
support of the Presbyteries and congregations 
of the Central Synods, 


That the Assembly recommends the Trustees: — 


to initiate at an early date a movement to pro- 
cure this additional revenue, : 
That the Assembly appoints a Committee to: 
co-operate with the Trustees for this purpose. 
A large and representative ' Committee,. 


ninety in all, was appointed. | a 


- RESULUTION OF THE TRUSTEES. 
The Board of Trustees met on the 4th July 
and passed the fcllowing resolution :— 


{he Trustees, having heard the eecclG tinea : 
adopted by the General Assembly upon the — 
Reports submitted in connection with Queen’s: — 
a express their cee a 
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growing University. 
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tain. the present relation between the Church 
and the University, and welcome the appoint- 


‘ment of the large and representative committee 


to co-operate with them in securing an ade- 
quate increase to the revenues of the Univer- 
sity. os 
The Trustees remit to the Local Board to 


devise methods for carrying out the move-. 


ment recommended by the Assembly, and to 
this end to communicate with the University 
Council and with the Committee appointed by 
the Assembly and to take such further action 


‘as they may deem necessary. 


PRINCIPAL 'GORDON ON TUE SITUATION. 


Regarding the great work to which the 
University, with the sympathy and co-opera- 
tion of the Church, is now addressing herself, 
Principal Gordon writes :— 


“«We are entering upon a large and heavy 
work. .The members of the Presbyterian 
Church are corporators of the University, and 
we look with hope and confidence to these 
corporators in carrying out the resolution of 
the Assembly. : 

““At the present time we are not facing a 
mere theory, as to the relation of the Church 
to higher education—though almost all. our 
great colleges were the children of the Church 
—but we are facing a matter of fact. Weare 
dealing not with a sheet-of blank paper, but 
with a set of conditions. The Church finds 
herself. possessed of a large, powerful and 
She has the opportunity 
of pouring into this seat of learning the most 
yuickening and vitalizing spirit at her com- 
mand, and of thus exerting an unmeasurable 
influence on, the edueated youth, the life and 
progress of the country. 

“The very constitution of Queen’s is such 
that the t*pe of training given here is, in some 
important respects, different from that of any 
other University in the country. Here you 
have a University with a Theological depart_ 
ment, as well as with Schools of Medicine and 


of Applied Science, in addition to an excellent 
Arts Faculty. . 


The presence of the Theological 
professors upon the staff, discussing with the 
other members questions referring to each of 
the laculties, is a distinctive feature. 

Still more influential in the life of the 
University, is the presence of tbe theologica} 
students, who are not mere attendants upon 
some affiliated scbool, but who as students of 
the Univeraity are on the same footing as 
those of other faculties, join with them in 
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various college societies, in athletics and other 
activities, and by reason of their larger ex- 
perience contribute a most wholesome influence 
in moulding the life and opinion of the great 
student body. 

“The University Council helps to retain and 
to foster the active sympathy of the graduates 
after their college days are ended, so that they 
continue to be animated by the ‘* Queen’s 


spirit” and are most willing to aid their Alma 


Mater. 

“There has been gathered here, too, a band 
of teachers, some of whom have more than 
provincial or even Canadian reputation, ani- 
mated by Jofty ideas and ideals of education, 
singularly devoted to the work and welfare of 
the University. 

««The development of the University has 
been along lines that make for spiritual as well 
as intellectual strength. The gathering of so 
many students who are not Presbyterians—for 
there are more of other denominations than 
there are Presbyterian—shows how unsec- 
tarian is the spirit that is found here. 

**One might truthfully “say that Queen’s 
seeks, and in some measure succeeds, in com- 
bining what is admirable in the different de- 
nominations, while freed from the narrowimg 
influences that are often implied in denomina- 
tional connection. The students recognize this 
by attending in such large numbers, and the 
Chureh trusts the students in expressing her 
willingness to see the graduates receive, through 
the University Council, an increased representa- 
tion npon the Board of Trustees. 

‘“The type of training here has for years 
been attracting an increasing number of stu- 


‘dents, until last session we registered 897, but 


the increase of students has far exceeded the 
growth of our equipment. The graduates have 
done a good deal in the way of contributions 
for scholarships and for general revenue as 
well as for Building Fund’and we hope they 
will do more. 

‘“ But our present most urgent concern is 
with the support that we hope for from the 
Church. It is not to her sons and daughters 
but to her mother that Queen’s is now turn- 
ing, and the mother has of late been express- 


-ing with fresh emphasis an affectionate interest 


in her welfare.” 

Within about three mouths before the last 
meeting of the Honan Presbytery some thirty 
persons had been added to the Church by 
baptism. 


‘ 


Our Foreign [lissions, | 


LETTER FROM SANTO, NEW HEBRIDES. 


Rey. Dr. Annand,in a recent letter to Rev. 
EK. A. McCurdy, Agent, East, says :— 

** You ask me if we are not going to be short- 
banded in the work here. Yes, we certainly 
are. The Oendersons, who have been our 
helpers in training the students in manual 
work, leave us by this steamer and then we 
shall be alone. Now long I cannot say, for we 
have, as yet, no application for the assistant- 
ship- 

‘ Through the kindness of our neighbours in 
the Island of Malo we expect to attend the 
Synod meeting at Nguna. They have offered 
to come over and take charge of our work 
while we attend Synod. 

‘sf am glad to say tbat our health is now 
good and that we are happy in our work. - The 
hottest weather is now past for another season. 
[t was a quiet summer, no hurricane, but 
plenty of rain and innumerable mosquitoes 
owing to calm, wet weather favouring them. 

‘“ At present we have twenty-six students 
witb eleven women. We expect tio or three 
mere by tbe incowing steamer this week. 
However, we de not wish to see any more 
until we get some help. They are so far back 
when they come that we whave much 
labour with them on that account. 

‘*Pbe work all around us is encouraging. 
There is a request for teachers trom several 
inland villages which we cannot supply at 
present. All through the group native workers 
are scarce. The love of money and the com- 
forts of civilization seem to be drawing many 


more 


away worldward. Higber wages and even 
less work are demanded in some quarters. 


The inevitable change accompanying the in- 
troduction of civilization is being felt here. 
This same call on the part of tbe natives for 
higher wages with European food hinders the 
settlers considerably in making progress.’’ 

We are now inaking oar first copra from 
nuts planted since tbe Institution was started. 
Tt is a small quantity, perhaps twenty dollars’ 
worth, but it is a beginning. 


On the Rolls of the different Stations in 
Honan are 286 members in tull communion 
and 214 catechumens, making a total ot 500 
converts now 1n that mission. 


A CROWDED COLLEGE. 


Rey. R. A. King, Principal of Indore Col- 
lege, writes :— 

‘We are making our plans for next session’s 
work; we can only hope that we may be able 
to carry them out. If the funds were only _ 
in better shape I would be right to ap- 
peal for money to erect some cheap class-rooms 
for the town classes. Last year we were over- 
crowded in the College building. These classes 
had to be accommodated on the verandas. 
Next session I have to find rooms for all of” 
these and four more—a training class for teach- 
ers and the Presbytery Theological classes. 
However, there are more verandas and two 
hallways! 


SPECIAL SUPPORT FOR FOREIGN 
SIONS, WEST. 


The following will be of interest to many. 
lt is from the last Foreign Mission Report and 
tells of some of the special work done in con- 
nection with Foreign Missions, West :— 

Of our missionaries, twenty are supported in 
whole or in part as special objects. 

Mr. Jobn T. Ross, of Quebec, contributes 
$1,000 a year for the support of Rey. J. Fraser 
Campbell, of India. . 

Crescent Street Cbkurch, Montreal, gives 
$1,200 to support Dr. W. McClare in Honan, 

Mr. David Yuile, of Erskine Church, Mon- 
treal, gives $1,200 a year for the support of Rev. 
Murdock MacKenzie. 

Erskine Congregation, Montreal, supports 
Dr. Percy C. Leslie, in Honan, at $1,200 a 
year, and has undertaken te support, at $800 a 
year, Rev. J. A. Mowatt, son of their pastor, 
who is under appointment to go to Honan this 
year. 

Rey. W. A. Lochead, another graduate of 
Montreal College, who is under appointment to 
go out this year to Honan, is to be supported 
by a gentleman of Montreal, who undertakes 
to contribute $1,206 a year and travelling ex- 
penses to the field, but wishes to have name 
withheld. © - 

Central Church, Torontc, gives $800 a year 
toward the suppert of Dr.J, M. Waters, of India. 

Bloor Street Church, Tcrontc, gives $1,200 
toward the sapport of Rey. James Menzies, 
Honan. 
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Two gentlemen in St. James’ Square Church, 
Toronto, give $800 toward the support of Rev. 
I. M. Clark, Honan. 

St. John’s, Toronto, gives $800 towards the 
support of Rey. G. M. Koss, Honan. 

Westminster Church, Toronto, gives $500 to- 
ward the support of Rey. J. A. Slimmon, 
Ilonan. 

St. Giles Church, Toronto, gives $300 toward 
the support of Rey. John Griffith, Honan. 

Knox Church, Toronto, has undertaken $800 
towards the support of a missionary, not yet 
assigned, and last year gave $800 towards the 
erection of a church at Heung Shan, in the 
Macao. Mission, to be called Knox Church; 
ileung Shan. 

College Street Church, Toronto, has under- 
taken $800, but missionary not assigned. 

Knox Church, Hamilton, contributes $1,200 
towards the support of Rev. R. A. King, Prin- 
cipal of the Indore College, Central India. 

St. Paul’s Church, Hamilton, has undertaken 
$1,200, but missionary not yet assigned. 

Central Church, Galt, has undertaken $800 
towards the support of Rev. R. A. Mitchell, 
Honan. 

Knox Church, Stratford, contributes $1,200 
towards the support of Rey. D. J. Davidson, of 
Central India. 

Beechwood and Nairn have undertaken $300 
toward the support cf Rev. J. A. Slimmon, but 
contribute more than they have undertaken. 

Ailsa Craig and Carlisle congregation con- 
tribute $500 toward the support of Rev. J. H. 
Bruce, Honan. 

Beverley congregation has undertaken $300 
toward the support of Rev. J. A. Slimmon, 
Honan. 

The Young People’s Society of Winnipeg 
give $800 a year to the support of Rev. W.G. 
Russell, of Central India. 

The Young People’s Society cf the Presby- 
tcry of Kingston undertook for a term cf years 
¢00 toward the salary of Rev. W. Harvey 
Grant, of Honan, and thiz has been further 
supplemented by $100 from the: Young People’s 
Society of the first Presbyterian Church, Van- 
couver. 

Knox College Alumni Association contributed 
last year $667 toward the salary of Rev. J, 
Goforth, Honan. 

It is worthy of mention that Dr. Percy C. 
Leslie, missionary in Honan, gives $400 a year 
~jrom7his personal estate toward the support of 
fey. Jobn Griffith of the same Mission, that 
being supplemented by $100 each from Mr. 
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W. S. Leslie and Mr. W. G. King, of Montreal. 

‘St. Stephen’s Church, Winnipeg, has under- 
taken $800 towards the support of Rev. James 
S. Mackay under appointment to Central India. 

It is thus seen that about $22,000 have been 
received from eight individuals, seventeen con- 
gregations and three societies. It is not possible 
to give the names of Sabbath Schools, societies 
and individuals who have undertaken the sup- 
port of individual native helpers and famine 
children, but in all about $25,000 have been 
received as contributions towards the support 
of special objects. 

When it is remembered that this is more 
than one-third the total amount contributed 
to the General Foreign Mission fund, during 
the year, the possibilities of the whole Church 
are manifest. 

The Foreign Mission Committee, whilst greatly 
appreciating such special liberality, desire to 
state that the policy of assigning native helpers 
and children as special objects for support is 
fraught with so much difficulty as to make it 
impossible to maintain it. 

The natural desire on the part of the donors 
is to receivé some correspondence from the 
object of their interest, and that proves to be 


impracticable. 
This failure to secure direct communica- 
tion has sometimes resulted in, not only 


disappvintment, but in a measure of bit- 
terness, which is much regretted by the Com- 
mittee, although unavoidable. Natives cannot 
write English, and missionaries would require 
to write thousands of letters in order to meet 
the demand. That they cannot be asked to do. 

The Committee, therefore,in common with 
Committees of otber churches, seeks to dis- 
courage the assigning of such cases and have 
yielded in a measure only because of the per- 
sistency of the demand, although against their 
judgment. 

The help thus received for the support of 
famine children has met an emergency, and 
has proved a very valuable aid, but ina few 
years that special need will have passed away. 
unless another famine should visit the land. — 

The support of missionaries ov the other 
hand by congregations and individuals js 
found, not only to be practicable, but stimulat- 
ing to both congregation and missionary. It is 
not a burden to a missionary to tell of hig 
work at intervals to a congregation iuterested 
in@him, and it must be an inspiration to him 
to know that he is specially remembered in 
the sanctuary and at many a family altar. 
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BELLS FOR THE BHILS. 


LETTER FROM REY. J. BUCHANAN, M-De 
Amkhut, Bhabra P. O. 
via Dohad, India, 
April 2, 1904. 
Dear Mr. Scott,— 

“Blow ye the trumpet in re Sound an 
alarm in my holy mountain’? . 7° Cal iva, 
solemn assembly, gather the alas S, oa all the 
inhabitants of the land, into the house of the 
Lord your God.’’ 

Whether for war or for worship all peoples 
have had their peculiar methods of assembling 
theirfellows. In Israel the priests were to blow 
with the trumpets, which trumpets, designed 
at the beginning of their national life, were to 
be of silver... Again we find Saul hewing 
- his oxen into pieces and sending the small 
pieces throughout Israel to call every Israelite 
to the battle against the insolent Nahash. .. 
Scott tells us how the clansmen were gathered 
together for war by means of the fiery cross 

The Bhils have also their modes of calling 
the people together, but the old days when 
they gathered together to resist and harass the 
invading Maharati and the cruel Mahommedan 
seem to be gone. 

In the rebellion of ’82, caused, as the British 
Agent said, by the oppression of the Native 
State, when ‘‘ Everything the ignorant. Bhil 
had wit enough to make was taxed,’ the Bhils 
were called together here in the Amkhut 
jungles. Bawan Tarvi, whose two sons are now 
intelligent Christians, was the leader of the 
Amkhut wing of the rebellion. 

The people seem to have been drawn together 
as by magic and filled the jungle with their 
silent presence. No horse hoof clatter or can- 
non roar gave warning to guilty extortionate 
monev-lenders and shopkeepers of Bhabra as 
they gloated in the quiet morning over their 
ill-gotten gains from the poor and needy, that 
yengeance set to the tight strung bow hid in 
every bush and tangle, waiting but the com- 
mand of those whose children had been starved 
by legal plunder. 

At acommand which nobody hears but these 
children of nature, perhaps a moving of the 
morning breeze ‘‘in the mulberry trees,’’ 
with a wild shriek every shop and corner in 
the village is filled with shaggy heads, wild 
eyes and deadly arrows. In a momeut the 
grinding baniva shopkeeper is a suppliant at 
the feet of the oppressed. The conscience- 
stricken policemen and officials seek shelter as 
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from the wrath of the Judgment Day. The 
village is looted, blood has been shed and the 
Bhils are once more back in the jungle with 
the grain that is really their own. . 

The British soldier is called to put Gown the 
rebellion. To save his fellows Bawan Tarvi 
gives himself up, so his friends say here, but 
the lying seeks the credit for having caught 
this leader in his own wilds. 

Bawan Tarvi the rebel, nay rather the heroic 
righter of the wrongs of his people, is cast into 
the Agra jail. The jungle fowl snared and 
caged disappoint their captors by dying of 
grief. So Bawan Tarvi, with food far more 
than sufficient, pines oa succumbs for lack of 
his God-given (reagan. far worse to .him than 


hanging. 
Was nothing accomplished? Was this 
Hampden allowed to die in vain? Something 


was accomplished. Captain Bighnel, in his re- 
port on the matter, tells with scorn of the 
actions of the Superintendent of the State, as 
lazy and fat as unjust, who, when he was ap- 
pealed to by the Bhils for justice had one 
answer, ‘* Go to the Narbuddha for justice.” 

The nature of the insult is seen from the fact 
that the Narbuddah River is one of the great 
rivers for receiving dead bodies. 

This same anthority says ‘that when the 
Bhils came down upon the. place this cowardly 
rascal fled and was hidden by the Maha-Rani. 

The Superintendent was dismissed and some 
of the grievances of the Bhils recognized, and 
for the time at least partially removed... Yes, 
the call of Bawan Taryi did amount to some- 
thing. But the call of his sons, Buru and 
Chandar Singh, may be more far-reaching as 
they call their fellows to acknowledge Christ 
as their true Prince and Deliverer. 

The head man of every village has his big 
drum for calling his own people together. 
The drum is made by taking a cut off a tree 
about two feet long. This is hollowed out and 
the sap wood removed. Then the skins of two 
goats are prepared. The two skins are then 
placed on the ends of the drum and laced to 
one another over the sides. — 

The big drum is a part of the Bhil life. By 
it the people of the village assemble ; by it 
they make merry at the feasts for birth, mar- | 
riage and death. They dance in circles, the 
men in one circle and the women in another. 
The drum is beaten for a kind of walse step . 
and all go in unison. To help thé drum ont, 
any dancer who possesses a brass cooking 
pan may beat it with a piece of stick in har- 
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mony with the drum,a big drum anda num- 
ber of brass pans make a fearful din. 

Ever and anon the wild tra ra-ra-ra shriek is 
heard, and, as the native spirits get more and 
more influence the dance becomes wilder, the 
beating more excited all through tie night. 

On one occasion in a new section the Bhils 
came to dance before our tents. After they 
had danced fora time in alively manner I said 
that they must be getting tired. One of them 
said, “If we just had a little daru (native 
drink) we would dance much harder than 
that.” I told them that I was glad of their 
friendship but that the liquor was not good for 
them. I would give them a goat to be divided 
up. Though the goat cost thirty times what 
the liquor would have cost, still they seemed 
rather to resent it as if they had come to beg. 

The big drain has much to answer for. At 
her call for more energy more liquor is drunk ; 
passion rises ; old slights and petty wounds are 
recalled from the rubbish of. the mind and 
brother draws the bow upon brother, and, in 
the morning having come to himself, the 
grief-stricken drink-made-imurderer gives him- 
self up for punishment. 

During the “ Holi ”’ just past, in this section 
of Ali-rajpur State embracing not more than 
five thousand people, the Jamidar tells me 
that six were so shot. 

A sad case occurred where a father and three 
sons were making merry. The accursed drink 
caused excitement. An altercation began re- 
garding one of the family cows, and before it 
ended the father and two sons paid the liquor 
charges with the deadly arrow in their hearts. 

In another case a young Bhil, crazed by the 
fiendish drink, drove his arrow quite through 
his companion, the shaft entering in at ‘the 
back and coming out at the breast. 

Yesterday, coming in with Mrs. Buchanan 
and our two children from Jobat State where 
we had been in camp (temperature 107 in the 
shade), we were not too tired to enjoy the 
sight near the Mission farm at Sardi. The 
largest tree of the sacred grove had been newly 
cut and had fallen right across the hewn posts 
that had been from time to time presented to 
the Bhut (devil) and planted in the ground. 

As it was right in front of the Mission farm 
I at first feared that may be in too great zeal 
some of our Christians may have despoiled the 
place. 

‘Who did this?” I asked. 

“The Patel” (i. e., head Bhil Alla of Bara 
Sardi.) 
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“The Bhuts will 
Jaughingly said. 

Mr. Missal replied, “Oh, they have lost all 
faith in the Bhuts. They are only proud of 
their caste. The Patel is going to have drums 
made ont of tie tree. 

The deyil in the grove is becoming harmless 
but there is a lot to do before the devil in aie 
Gyan is castaout. Dub hdowill be cash ote 
Every village has its sacred grove and every 
head man his big drum. <A 
is used by the witch doctor. 

When we first came to Amkhat, Dan Paul 
was the witch doctor. On special occasions, 
especially when disease visited the village 
through the long, dark night, his drum, less gay 
and exciting, but sombre and wierd, 
could be heard. His voice. hardly understood 
by the uninitiated, scolded or cried o- pled 
with his speaking drnm. The Bhut must be 
driven or coaxed out of the village. 


catch him for that,” T 


smaller drum 


more 


According to the inspiration of Dan Paul 
the drum Sao his voice called out imperiously, ; 
‘Bring goat’ - again it is ‘“ Bring drink” 
or ‘‘ Bring weaeeh eggs, etc.” 


In the morning the unwearied drum still 
calls and the villagers assemble with offerings, 
and along with the offerings old worn-out 
baskets amd useless things that may be put on 
a pole, and after sacrifice the villagers take 
with an offering, the old baskets, etc., fastened 
to a pole and hurry away to the border of 
the next village, which picks it up and hurries 
it on, and thus it goes from village to Village 
till it comes to a land not inhabited, and 
s0 it is hoped the evil spirit has been conveyed 
away. 

Guests are called to the marriage feast by 
some one of the family going to the friend’s 
house and throwing down a handful of rice in 
the house. “They may then leave it to dame 
gossip to tell the occasion and time. 


Or, as sometimes happens to tell. the time 
more definitely, and especially for distant 
friends who may not be so well helped by that 
worthy dame, a knotted string is left. The 
household will take out one knot 4 day till all 
are taken out, then they are to come. 


The Bhils like to call one another by signs 
rather than by words. Thus they choose the 
knotted string, the rice, and even the drum, 
but avoid anything like ordering one another 
even to a marriage supper. 

A man will go all the way to Bhabra and 
back, say twenty miles, rather than ask an- 
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other to bring with him a half cent’s worth of 
salt or tobacco. 

This unwillingness to order or be ordered 
seems difficult to understand, but their inde- 
pendence of spirit no doubt has something to 
do with it. 

Another element in their make up re- 
sembling the Scotch reserve in minding one’s 
own business (the Bhils, like the Scotch, keep 
a secret well) may have something to do with 
this unwillingness to order. But I think a 
great cause is the way they are ordered about 
by the Hindoo Raj supported by the Mahom- 
medan policemen. | 


The policeman has his way of calling the 
people, too. The beautiful symbolical call of 
the Bhils he will have none of. His mono- 
syllabic command is ‘‘jao’’? and “lao” (4. e., 
“90? and ‘‘bring.’’) He orders labour with- 
out pay; orders flour, milk, butter, chicken 
and goat without money or price, and his com- 
mand is accompanied with the Bamboo cudgel 
for the man who has the hardihood to question 
this spoiling of his goods. 

In strange contrast comes the Gospel call, 
“© Come buy without money and without price.”’ 
We have to thank God that a good number are 
listening to this Gospel call in the Bhil coun- 
try. People have been baptized who belong 
to thirty-seven different villages. 

We have two services each Sunday in four 
places. How we shall call them has been a 
great difficultv. The big drum, disassociated 
from its connection, would suit well for any 
one village. 

But we want to call the villages round about. 
No Bhil that I have yet seen owns a time- 


piece. He guages time by the ‘cock crow,’’ 
“the rising sun,’’? ‘‘mid-day,’’ “ bringing 


water’’ and the ‘‘setting sun.’’ Between these 
points he indicates time by the angle at which 
he points at the heavens. 

In the church in the morning we announce 
the afternoon service not as ‘* four o’clock” 
but at ‘‘that time,” pointing to the spot in the 
heavens where we suppose the sun should be 
at four o’clock. " 

Tn any season, but especially in the cloudy, 
rainy season there is much divergence in the 
idea of what ‘‘that time” is. We have a piece 
of railroad iron hung up which is rung half 
an hour before the service begins, to enable 
those near at hand to come in time. But it is 
only the near ones that can hear it. 

This makeshift for a bell is also useful, 
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; 


though not so widely as we would like, twice > 
a day during the week. 


Our morning Sunday service lasts about two \ 


hours, yet a person may come quite a distance 
and only be here in time to get the last singing 
and the benediction. Others may be kept 
waiting an hour before the beginning, some- 
times even two or three hours are spent wait- 
ing for the service to begin. 

Where there are no fenced fields, and cattle 
have to be pastured in the jungle guarded from 
thieves, it is an important question this calling 
of the people together. 

We need now four good bells, one for each of 
the Bhil centres, Amkhut, Mendha, Jobat 
State and Sardi. We shall not need a tower to 
be built. In Amkhut we have a fine hill, just 
up behind Kennedy Hall, from which a good 
bell would ring out its music calling the Bhils 
ina way they like to the service of God. © 

An individual or congregation might send 
for us to Thomas Cook & Sons, Bombay, a bel] 
to be a voice in the jungle. We could eall the 
bell by the name of the church. It might be 
said, ‘‘Let Knox call the people to worship 
God.’”? Some one might wish to put up a 
memorial bell. 

The second tour that I took in the Bhil 
country, and the one which led to final action 


Was in company with the beloved and in- 
creasingly Jamented dear brother, Norman 
Russell. 


The best is not too good, but we shall 
be thankful for an old church bell giving 
place to a new one at home, 


TWO TRIPS AMONG THE BHILS. 


BY REV. J. FRASER CAMPBELL, D.D. 
Dear Mr. Scott, : 

A brief account of two journeys among the 
Bhils may interest your readers. 

THE FIRST JOURNEY. 

This one was in Dr. Buchanan’s field, in 
Ali Rajpur State, to attend a meeting of Pres- 
bytery at Amkhut. The thirty-seven miles 
from the nearest railway station are usually 
covered by, Dr. Buchanan on horseback, but 
when so many had to be conveyed at once. 
with bedding, etc., over such roads, we had to 
resort to the slow-moving country ox carts: 

Two, indeed, rode part of the way on bicy- 
cles, with this advantage, at least, that oppor- 


tunities occurred of talking with groups of 4 


Bhils. 


Poor people, their crops had once more been’ 4 
There are — 


destroyed, this time by locusts. 


R 


aa 


+ 
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Some miles of good road, made as a famine 
_yelief work. Afterwards cycling became a strain 
on eye and nerve as well as muscle. 

When the border of Ali Rajpur State was 
reached we were ordered to halt. For here 
was a quarantine Station, trying to keep out 
the dreadful plague. The head policeman 
recognized me and said we might proceed ; but 
the young medico in charge so felt the weight 
of his dignity and responsibility that it was 
nearly dark before he was satisfied that both 
were fully. secured by our changing to carts 
which had been sent for us from Amkhut, and 
giving him a certificate as to our health and 
his diligence in keeping us quarantined so long. 

It was new and delightful to find ourselves 
‘in the carts of Christians and at intervals to 
hear the voices of the Christian drivers 
mingling in hymns. Stretched, generally two 
in a cart, with a little old hay in lieu of springs 
to take off the sharp edge of the jolt, and 
enough of our bedding to persuade us that we 
were comfortable, we got snatches ot sleep, 
broken now and then by extra series of jolts 
as the bullocks rushed down a bank and 
struggled through the rocky bed of a stream, 
or by the wild cries of the men in urging them 
up a similar bank, or even by the sudden 
cessation of motion when it was found that the 
hindmost cart had fallen out of the procession 
and must be waited for or helped up the last 
bank. But there was nothing more exciting ; 
it would have needed a brave panther to attack 
such a party. 

In the early morning we reached Amkhut, 
still sleepy and comically dirty, but quite able 
to respond to the hearty welvome we received, 
alld to appreciate the beauty of the scenery 
and the evidences of good. work which were 
speedily visible. 

It was a disappointment to ourselves as well 
as to Dr. Buchanan that the business of Pres- 
bytery shut us in from seeing much that was 
to be seen, but we saw enough to make very 
glad and thankful even those of us who knew 
least of the difficulties overcome and the 
former condition of these people who were 
now in so large numbers professing their faith 
in Christ, and gathering for worship from their 
hamlets and crofts for miles around. 

In tie last half dozen years since Dr. 
Buchanan began work at Amkhut, between 
200 and 300 baptisms have been reported. 


THE SECOND JOURNEY. 
A second journey was among the Bheels in 
this State, Rutlam, my companions being two 
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experienced native helpers, a little band. of 
our orphanage fruits, now entering on this 
work, and a young Christian servant, in- 
directly a fruit of the same work. 


The farthest point reached was about thirty 
miles west of Rutlam, the road and the 
character of the district extremely rough and 
wild. Frequent opportunities occurred for 
speaking to Bheels by the way, as well as in 
villages, the novelty of a bicycle sometimes 
helping to gather an audience, such a thing 
having never before been seen in that district. 


- About twelve or. fourteen miles out is 
Shivgarh, or as the Bhils Seogarh, generally 
pronounce it Howgurlh, whose thakur or lord 
holds the surrounding lands as a jJagir or grant 
from the Rutlam State. 


The thakur was absent but his Kamdar, 
whom I first met at Sirdarpore twenty-five 
years ago, was very friendly, and urged our 
planting a dispensary, boys’ school and girls’ 
school. With his help a promising outstation, 
especially for the Bheels who form almost the 
whole population of the district, could be 
established for a net cost to the Mission of $10 
or $15 a month. 


About sixteen or eighteen miles from Rut- 
lam, beside deep, rock-girt pools of a small 
stream, live a Bheel couple who were baptized 
in 1902. Several of the woman’s relatives had 
become applicants for baptism, and there we 
camnmped for some days, examining and instruct- 
ing them and others, and Visiting surrounding 
Bheel hamlets. On Sabbath, seven were bap- 
tized on profession of their faith, and also the 
infant of two of them. 


Leaving a catechist and the two youngest 
lads to continue the work in this ‘neigh bour- 
hood, the rest. of us next pitched tent at 
Kherda, about ten miles farther west and 400 
feet lower down, across the winding river 
Mahi whose narrow glen here opens out into a 
valley several miles in width, 

In this wild region are many relatives of our 
orphans, and my aim was to maintain the 
family tie and use it for the uplifting of the 
kindred, and also to seek out souls who had 
been drawn somewhat Christwards by what 
they had heard and experienced at Ruélam in 
the famines. : 

An inviting spot for our tents was disap- 
proved of by the two policemen, who soon got 
the Bheels to clear the stones from sufficient 
space between the police hut and the nearest 
Bheel hut, 
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They explained that the spot of my choice 
was too exposed to wild beasts, and they went 
on to tell terrible stories, sue were later 
confirmed by officials, of the doings of one or 
more panthers. 

One had been shot in the vicinity about a 
fortnight before, which it was hoped would 
prove to be the man-eater that had slain 
some twenty-five persons, even leaping on a 
hut, tearing open the roof, seizing a victim and 
epringing out again through the roof. At last 
he became so bold as to come for his meal 
about four in the afternoon, when he was seen 
and shot by a policeman, | 

IIe was not the only panther to be dealt 
with, however, for when Bapu aud the lads 
camped there on their return journey, they 
were alarmed by one which came within a few 
yards of their frail old tent at night. 

Three or four miles farther, with a climb of 
perhaps 490 feet, is Bajna, the head of the 
district, some thirty or thirty-two miles west 
of Rutlam. For a while a mail used to be 
carried to the nearest railway station, about 
eighteen miles 8S. E., but it was discontinued 
and that road is said to be dangerous from 
Bheel robbers. | 

The head official, a Rutlam bralimin, re- 
ceived me most politely and had food prepared 
for me before my cart arrived. Next day he 
gave nea grand opportunity of preaching to a 
large number of Bheels, gathered from many 
hamlets to prepare for theapproaching meeting 
of Princes and Political Agents to settle a 
boundary question of three States which meet 
not far off. 

From Bajna I hurried back to fulfil an ap- 
pointment of Presbytery, leaving Bapu (whom 
I baptized over 22 years ago) and the rest of 
the band to continue the work in that district 
a while longer. 

A little word at Kherda, more at Peet, beside 
the Mahi, and then instead of waiting as 
before for my cart to put me across the river, 
I paid a Bheel to carry the wheel across and 
slowly and painfully waded over the loose 
round stones. 

After all, I had to wait for the cart, a little 
farther on, to get medicine for a poor Bheel’s 
crushed finger, at the same time preaching to 
a number of them who had halted for their 
breakfast. 

In the afternoon, pretiy tired, I reached the 
other section of our band at the appointed 
place. This was at the hut of another of the 
Bheels baptized in 1902, about two miles ‘rom 
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‘Shivgarh (or Howgurlh), who needs the more 


help because his wife and mother are passively 
if not actively in opposition. Poor fellow. 
robbers have since deprived lim of his oxen. 

Next morning, leaving Allahbakhsh and his 
young companions: to go on instructing the 
converts and enquirers, I returned to Rutlam. 
What shall the harvest be? 


LETTER FROM REY. J. H. BRUCE. 


In a letter of recent date Rey. J. H. Bruce, of 
Chang-te, Honan, writes :— 

‘Yesterday Mr. and Mrs. Goforth and Misses 
McIntosh and Pyke left for the annual Hsun 
Iisien Tair to preach to the crowds there 
gathered. 

“We have just sent a pupil to a more ad- 
vanced school at Pekin. He has been attend- 
ing our boarding-school where he was a 
favorite. Ie is bright and a very earnest 
Christian, and our hopes are high regarding 
him. Our prayers follow him that he may 
become thoroughly equipped mentally and be 
made strong spiritually, to bear testimony 
before many of his countrymen. 

‘“Itis becoming more and more urgent that 
we have a training-school for more advanced 
pupils, for our future helpers, here on our 
field. Our present difficulty is to secure pro- 
perly qualified Chinese teachers. 

On the whole we are much encouraged by 
the evidence of true Christian life awakened 


in the hearts of many. 
‘Perhaps covetousness and the love of 


money are the. most potent evils hindering the 
progress in spiritual things. 
ever on the look out for temporal advantages, 
and this necessitates on our part re caution 
in receiving applicants. | 

“Undoubtedly our greatest need at present is 
power which comes from the indwelling of the 
Spirit of God. If all, both missionaries and 
native Christians were filled with the Spirit, 
what a light would arise in this dark land. We 


all feel our weakness and our need of Divine 


help. 
“Thad the joy of examining and receiving 


six candidates at Lin Ching in January, of 
course with the aid of native helpers to inter- 


pret. J hope soon to be able to speak freely 
with them. 


ever so little to help.” 


The Chinese are. 


\ 


‘It is delightful to be able toda 


How shall they hear without a preacher, and ¥ 


show shall they preach except they be sent? - 


= 


Dear Mr, 
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AMONG THE MOUNTAINS NORTHWEST 
OF CHANG TE FU. 


A PICTURESQUE TOUR BY REV. J. GOFORTH. 
Scott, ; 

On May 2 I went to the large pottery town 
of Peng Cheng. I examined and recorded as 
catechumens, three men belonging to the town, 
two men froma village a few li north (a li is 
one-third of a mile) and ten from a village 
eight li southwest, or fifteen in all. 


I had only. time to give one address in the 


street chapel which was filled with an attentive 


audience. 


May 3. Went about thirty li west to south 
Chia Pi, a village in the mountains, of about 
209 families. _Here we recorded thirteen cate- 
cumens, four of whom were women. 


In the evening we had a good time preaching 
on the street,to a large crowdof men and women. 


After I went to bed, about 11.30 p.m., I 
heard the daughter of Mrs. YU, our hostess, a 
bright girl of about seventeen, drilling the other 
women. They repeated four hymns, three 
prayers and the Commandments by heart. 


Miss Yu, though the leader in teaching the 
women, was not allowed to have her name 
recorded lest it might give offence to her pros- 
pective mother-in-law. She is to be married 
in August. I told her not to mind. The im- 


portaut thing was to have her name recorded 


in heaven, and that if she were faithful she 
might lead her mother-in-law’s family to Jesus. 


May 4. Early in the morning a Mr. Lin sent 
his son with mules to take us north to Tien 
Has, a distance of twenty li. When we reached 
Mr. Lin’s village, a place of seven hundred 
families, he insisted that we stop and take 
breakfast. He is a well-to-do farmer. Though 


“not yet professing Christians the Lins were 


kindness itself. 

On arriving at Tien Has, a village of about 
one hundred families, perched up between two 
mountains, we were heartily received by the 
heathen as well as by the Christians. We 
recorded eight men and two women. 

This is the village where Miss Yu’s prospec- 
tive mother-in-law lives. There is a Mrs. Fan 
in this village, an able-looking woman and thé 
leader of a religious sect, who is three-fourths 
persuaded to be a Christian. She spent. part 
of the afternoon and away on into the night 
listening. 
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Noticing a huge piece of rock poised on one 
of the adjacent monutains I got two of the 
Christians to guide me and went up to explore 
it. The rock was partly of limestone formation 
and partly of conglomerate. Evidently it had 
been formed under water, But, however, 
amid this “tumbling sea of mountains ” did it 
reach its present lofty situation. 


In descending the mountains I remarked 
that all the fruit trees on the slopes were 
grafted. Yes, says one of my guides, it is just 


like what Christ does, He grafts His new life 


unto our old life that we may bear good fruit. 


May 5. We went northeast a few li to Tien 
Chia Chuang and recorded two men. The 
Roman Catholies are established here but with 
a most unenviable reputation. 


Continuing our journey southward up a nar- 
row valley and over a mountain ridge by a 
zigzag path we descended through a gorge 
and came to Lin Shu Ch’ih, a village of about 
fifty families nestling in a bowl-shaped valley. 
Here we recorded a Mr. Wang who seems to be 
about the most influential man in the place. 


We started to go on from here, but they just 
literally pulled us back into the heuse to have 
an early dinner before going on. Mr. Wang 
seemed to guess at my liking, for he had some 
extra good dried persimmons which he had got 
specially for our coming. 

Mr. Wang’s two sons with their wives seemed 
to be just as hearty with their hospitality ag 
himself. Next time when we visit their home 
we hope they will all be far enough advanced 
for recording. 

With one of the sons acting as guide’ we 
ascend to the summit of the ridge by a moun- 
tain path and look down westward into a 
lovely valley about three miles wide and four 
long. Terrace after terrace of cultivated*land 
descend to the bottom of the valley and im- 
mediately begin to ascend terrace above terrace 
up the mountain slopes on the westward side. 
Fruit, trees, plum, pear, peach, pers imimon, 
apricot and apple are scattered up and down 
the slope everywhere. Five villages can be 
seen, one of which has seven hundred families 
The five total about fifteen hundred families. 

Going down to the village of the Pai Chia 
we are warmly received at the home of Mr. 
Wu. He is a farmer in easy circumstances and 
has professed Christianity for upwards of a 
year. They had dinner ready for us but we 
had to decline. We got Mr. Wu to accomnanv 
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us and went two li south to the village of Wu 
Chia, a place of about four hundred families. 

We visited two homes where there are in- 
terested ones. At the home of Mr. Sung the 
yard was soon crowded with villagers eager to 
see and hear. To these I spoke twice and 
helper Ho once. We recorded Mr. Sung. 
They had a meal ready for us when we got 
through, and so there was nothing for it but to 
eat. We ate sparingly, however, for we knew 
that Mrs. Wu would have supper waiting for 
us at Pai Chia and we must not disappoint her 
the second time. 

Going back to Pai Chia we recorded one 
man and preached on the street to hundreds 
of men and women until eleven o’clock. 

We heard that the Roman Catholics have been 
acting in a high-handed manner in the village. 
It is said that when the native priest rides into 
the village on his mule the people are whip- 
ped aside off the street. ; 

The people have a horrid custom in this 
valley which I found out by accident. Mrs. 
Wu asked me now many children I had living 
and I replied five—three girls and two boys. 
She called my boy aside and asked him if it 
were customary for foreigners to allow more 
than two girls in a family to live. In that 
yillage she said it was the custom to destroy all 
the girls after the first two. 

When my boy told me about the custom I 
questioned seven married men sitting in the 
room if they had destroyed any little girls. 
All but one confessed that they had, and that 
one said they only had one litile girl and so 
there was no occasion to destroy her. I then 
turned to Mrs. Wu and asked. Did you really 
wish to have the lives of those little ones 
taken? She feelingly replied. If it were left 
with me do you imagine I would destroy them. 
It is our horrid.custom. 


May 6. After breakfast we took leave of the 
Wu’s and rode on mule back up to the sum- 
mit of the pass over which we had come yes- 
terday. On reaching it we heard brisk gun 
firing in the direction of Sin Shu Chi’h village- 
but the boy remarked that it was only a wed- 
ding. 

When we reached a village half way down 
the mountain we saw men armed and ap- 
parently in great excitement running along the 
ridge in the direction of the pass. We met 
others armed with guns or spears or clubs 
hurrying in the same direction. They were so 
excited that I had to ask several times before 


I could get an explanation. Then a lad of 
about sixteen, spear in hand, came up to me 
crying piteously and pleading, ‘‘Oh, Foreign 
Teacher save us.’’ The people of Pai Chia are 
coming to fight us. They have three hundred 
families; we only have fifty, save us.” 

I then heard a man on the top of the ridge to 


our left shout, ‘‘ Detain Mr. Ho, the preacher.’? _ 


We saw the leaders of the opposing villages 
tusseling with each other up the mountain 
side and hurried up to them. On seeing us 
they fell apart and bowed to us. 

We had each leader state his case. The 
jeader from the big village looked every inch @ 
ruffian. It was as clear as day that he was 
altogether in the wrong. We told him so and 
made him promise before all that he would not 
attempt further abuse of the little village, and 
ordered him to hasten up to the pass to send 
his fighters back. | 

‘The people from the little village begged us 
to stay, saying, as soon as we were gone he 
would lead his party to attack them. 

Fearing this I warned him, saying, “If you 
renew this fight I will hear of it. I know your 
inagistrate and will go before him and accuse 
you, and when I do your life won't be worth 
anything.” He seemed scared and went back 
to lead off his men, while we sent the fighters 
from the small village back to their homes 
rejoicing. y 


We continued our journey twenty-five li to > 


southeast, over several mountains, and came 
down into a village about ten li wide and eighty 
li long, very rich in deposits of coal and pottery 
clay. 

Mr. Tuan, of the village of Kang I, a Apo of 
four hundred families, heartily received us. 
He is the only one we recorded, though there 
are many others enquiring. During the even 
ing we preached to hundreds of men and 
women on the street. The order and attention 
were splendid. * ® 

Mr. Tuan is a man above the ordinary and 
quite well off. He is forty-two years of age 
and is held in high esteem in the mountain vil- 
lages to the west because of his aid to them 
during times of water famine. 

That which these mountaineers most dread 
is a scarcity of water. Many of them have 
cisterns to catch the rainwater, but in times of 
drought all supplies of stored-up water become 
exhausted and the people have to carry ali the 
water they use on mule back from the plain. 
Some villagers have to go forty li to get water. 


It is so dear that the poor people suffer. — | 
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awfully. in the valley of fifteen hundred 
families mentioned above there is no well but 
which goes dry in time of drought. [ thought 
what a boon an artesian well would be to them. 
It might lead them to accept the living water 
niore readily. 

The reason why Mr. Tuan has such a reputa- 
tion among the mountains is that he has a 
splendid well and in times of drought he sup- 
plies a windlass, ropes and bucket for the 
convenience of the people needing water, and 
besides appoints a man to keep order so that 
‘“first come first served’’ is the rule and he 
charges nothing for it. Besides he keeps a 
mule going. daily carrying water free to the 
very poor. He is said to have supplied water 
to thirty-six villages one dry year. if I mis- 
take not he will hereafter supply the Water of 
Life to many. | 

While at Mr. Tuan’s a notice came to him 
that he was accused before the T’sa Chon 
magistrate by a Roman Catholic neighbour of 
unlawfully taking some grave yard trees. I 
asked Mr. Tuan for the whole history of the 
case. The substance is as follows: - 

Two years ago this Romanist, then a heathen, 
was caught stealing fruit, The village Pro- 
tectors’ Association decided to hand him over 
to the magistrate. He fled to the Romanists 
and defied them to touch him. This spring 
Mr. Tuan bought some trees from the Roman- 
ist’s uncle. The bargain was regularly drawn 
up and due notice given to all parties. Several 
of the trees were cut down and sawn into 
boards. 

Then the Romanist threatened law, saying 
the trees were from the family graveyard and 
were sold without his consent. To avoid 
trouble Mr. Tuan sent boards and all back to 
the uncle. 

The Romanist still demanded that Mr. Tuan 
provide three free feasts for the Romanists, 
one in the village of Kang I, another in a 
large village southwest and the third in the 


town of Ho Ts’un eight li to the east. The 
Romanist wished to humiliate his victim 


thoroughly. 

Mr. Tuan provided a feast in his own village; 
paying out 7,500 cash, but refused to give feasts 
in the other places. Hence the Romanist goes 
to law, and, with the timid Chinese magistrate 
in mortal terror of the Church of Rome, he is 
apt to gain his end. 7 

On hearing the story I said, Mr. Tuan, you 
have provided one feast for the devil do so no 
more, If you have any money to spare use it 
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for the glory of God. If called upon state your 
case to your magistrate and trust God for just- 
ice. Resist the demands of the Roman- 
Catholics as you would the devil, for only thus 
can your country be delivered from the curse 


‘of Rome. 


May 7. We go southwest, twenty-five li, to 
T’ao Ch’tan. On the way there we pass 
again through south Chia Pi, where, on the 
3rd, we had recorded twelve catechumens. 

We were told that on the evening ef the 4th, 
when they were at worship, a bad character 
came and commenced reviling Mrs. Yu. A Mr. 
Chang, who has been instrumental in leading 
them into the light, came out and remonstrated 
with him, whereupon he struck Mr. Chang, 
giving hima bad black eye. We fell in with 
this bad fellow shortly after on the road south 
and warned him. He looked equal to anything 
bad. 

Just before we came to T’ao Ch’tian we had 
to climb a long, steep, zigzag path up to the top 
of a mountain ridge and the valley of T’ao 
Ch’tian with its seven villages,in four of which 
we have Christians, lay before us. Descending 
we go to Mr. Huo’s, the first Christian in the 
valley. We meet with. a hearty welcome. 
They have a family of four, two sons and two 
daughters. I have not met with a finer family 
among the Chinese. 

The people in the valley seemed shy at first- 
I was told that it was because some years 
before they had met with some bitter experi- 
ence at the hands of a French priest. He was 
the first foreigner who had ever set foot in the 
valley and naturally caused a great sensation. 
The people flocked to see him and crowded 
into the yard where he was staying. This ser- 
vant, dare I say of the lowly Jesus, had them 
driven out pell mell with horsewhips. 

When they saw that [ was approachable they 
soon got over their fear and came lively to see 
me.. Never have I met with more universal 
kindness in China than in this valley. 

The chief man among the Roman Catholics in 
this valley is said to have eaten about one hun- 
dred beer feasts imposed as fines since he 
joined the Church about. ten years ago. Some 
one lately twitted him by remarking: 

« Why, Mr. W——, you are becoming quite 
thins: 

“How do you make that out?” said he. 

‘Well, since the Protestants have become 
strong in this valley you don’t get so many free 
feeds. He looked daggers but said nothing.” 
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A young fellow came to me and said that the 
tomanists had induced his wife to leave him 

and attend their girls’ scbool in the valley. 
Her mother is a Romanist and persuaded her 
daughter to leave her husband and go to the 
school. They won’t even let him see her. 
the Christians declare his case to be as stated. 
He asked me for my help, but I told him 1 
could do nothing. 

I heard of a man in the valley who, two 
years ago when sick, hired a man to go and hoe 
his piece of land. A Romanist happened to 
own a portion of the same terrace. The hired 
man, not knowing this, hoed up the whole 
piece. The Romanist sent in an accusation 
accusing the sick man of attempting to rob him 
of his iand, and has kept his own and the sick 
man’s land ever since. The poor man is afraid 
to go to law, for there is no hope against a 
Lomaniste 


On the Sabbath I spent here an accusation 
came in accusing one of our Christians of steal- 
ing a flock of sheep. It seems that this Chris- 
tian had a flock of twenty-two sheep. He sold 
them to a Romanist and was to receive the pay 
a month later. The Romanist kept putting 
him off and finally refused to pay altogether. 

Taking several neighbours with him the 
Christian went to where the sheep were pastur- 
ing and drove them home, there being two 
missing. : 

Now the Romanist sends in an accusation to 
the magistrate, in which he says that this man 
took a Jarge party of armed men and seized 
and drove off his whole flock consisting of 
seventy-one sheep. 

Jt is hopeless to expect anything like justice 
in a Chinese Jaw court, and so there seemed 
nothing else for the poor man to do tban to go 
and bring home his sheep when he was refused 
pay for them. 

Surely there is a day of reckoning coming for 
a Chureh which will shield such rascality. 
The awful experiences of the Boxer Movement 
of 1900 do not seem to have made the Church 
of Rome one whit the wiser. They are vigour- 
ously sowing for a more terrible reaping 

We gave Saturday and ‘Sunday evenings 
preaching ou the streets. The misdeeds of 
Rome were not spared in the least. During 
the two days spent here we recorded twenty- 
three names. One of them is the son of a 
Romanist. He is an earnest able fellow and is 
likely to bring the whole family out of Rome. 
His father came twice to see us. 
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Many more were interested than we recorded. 
One family consisting of the mother and three 
sons asked to be recorded, but on examination | 
we found they were not sufficiently up in the 
doctrine. Others were rejected on the same 
account, but they will be ready when I pay 
them the next visit. 

One of the men we recorded had no little 
trouble with his wife when first he announced 
his intention to serve Christ, she so fiercely 
reviled him that he got very angry. But, 
being a Christian he felt it wasn’t right to 
thrash her, so to give vent to his anger he beat 
his own face. 

When he arrived on Saturday he was off 
twenty li over the mountains working some 
land and didn’t know-of our coming. But his 
wife, as soon as she Jearned that we had come 
sent a messenger off for him, so that he might 
come home and have his name recorded. 

Our friend, Mr. Tuan of Kang I village, came 
over ‘on Sabbath morning to spend the day 
with us at T’ao Ch’tian. He had first heard 
the Gospel through our host, Mr. Huo. 

Between the services on Sunday I overheard 
him talking with Mr. Huo about the parable 
where the man with the vineyard went out and 
hired men in the market place at different 
nours during the day. 

‘* What do you suppose it means?’’ says Mr. 
Tuan. 

‘“‘T don’t know, said Mr. Huo, I am not 
Joarned.”’ 

‘‘Well,” says Mr. Tuan, “It means that 
though you got the start of me in learning this 
doctrine first you are not going to have the ad- 
ventage of me when the rewards are given 
out.” ; ; 

May 9. Westart back towards Peng Cheng, 
At the viliage of Chih Ling we record two 
men. Wealso record a man from Pai Tu two 
lisouth. In this region there are excellent coal 
deposits though limited in area. It is used for 
smelting purposes. Wogo for some miles south 
down a dry river bed, seeing much along the 
gorge of geoiogical interest, then we strike 
northeast over a rocky ridge and come out 
again unto the long narrow valley spoken of 
above. 2 

We have dinner with the Christians at the 
village of Sun and record two more names, 
making twelve in al! for this village. 

While we were talking two Romanists came 
in to see us, one of them being the Roman 
Catholic Jeader. He seemed amazed at what | 


would not be more than a few feet square. 
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he heard from the Scripture, and asked if the 
Romanist and Protestant Scriptures were the 
same. I assured him they were. Then he 
said “ Why have the priests kept this Book 
from me?” ‘‘Ina few days,’ said he, “Iam 


going to the priest and I shall demand a com- . 


plete New Testament and if he does not give it 
will leave the Church of Rome.”’ 

The Christians have a room in the centre of 
the village where they meet every night to 
study and teach the many barrow men who 
wheel the marl clay from here to the works at 
‘Peng Cheng. They are cheered by the grow- 
ing interest in their own and a neighbouring 
village. 

Going on the remaining eight li to the north- 
east we reach Peng Cheng our starting point of 
afew days ago. Here we met Mr. Chang who 
got the black eye from that ruffian at South 
Chia Pi. It was still a rather ugly looking eye. 

At first Mr. Chang was fully bent on going to 
law about it, saying he couldn’t bear to lose 
face like that, and besides with the offender 
unpunished he could never go back into that 
district to preach again 

We showed him many passages of Scripture, 
and he got so far as to say, ‘‘ Well, I will let 
him off this time . .. but.?’ 

We gave a lot more Scripture and told him 
that Mr. Ho and I had been saying that he 
was destined te be a pillar in the Church in 
that region, but that God was now testing the 
pillar. He finally said he would forgive the 
offence and go back even with his bad eye and 
preach at South Chia Pi. 

During these eight days we have recorded 
seventy-three names as catechumens. They 
all promised to keep the Sabbath and earnestly 
strive to tell the Gospel out among the friends 
and neighbours, and give a tithe of their in- 
come for the spread of the Gospel. 

They wouldn’t take anything for our meals 
and sent us on their animals free of charge. 
In several instances the animals belonged to 
the heathen, but even they would not accept 
pay. é . 
Jt amazes one how so many people exist 
among these hills. Sand in Muskoka is a para- 
dise compared with the country through which 
I have passed. The scanty soil is worked up 
into terraces everywhere. Many or the plots 
It 
means an endless amount of patient toil. 

In all my years in China I never felt so near 
the people as during these days when I lived 
in théir homes and saw the evidences of the 
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new life and joys which Christ is bringing to 
them. What a privilege to preach Christ 
among them ! 


OUR MISSION TO CHINESE IN CANADA. 


BY, REV. 3 <0; THOMPSON, M.D,. MONTREAL. 


From Winnipeg eastward, we are aware of 
some 275 places where Chinese are found, and 
in which are about 300 Sunday Schoois or 
classes for them. In Ontario this population is 
about 1,350 with an enrollment of some 1,050 
scholars and 950 teachers, in the Province of 
Quebec 1,085, 856 and 509 respectively, totaling 
from Winnipeg eastward to the coast, some 
1,000 teachers enlisted, with about 2,300 en- 
rolled out of say 3,000 Chinese, 

In this same district are found about 150 
professing Christians, nearly 100 in Ontario, 
half as many in Quebec, and abont half of this 
total more to the coast westward ; with a 
number of probationers across the country. 
The income of this work for the past year was 
some one thousand dollars for Ontario, and 
approaching two thousand from Winnipeg 
eastward. 

Some two dozen are in public schools in 
Eastern Canada, while many another would 
be glad of the opportunity. Of women and 
children we have a dozen of each eastward, of 
merchants many and cooks more, scattered 
here and there, though the ubiquitous and in: 
dispensable launderer makes up the bulk of this 
population, busy, quiet and law abiding as any. 

But best of all are these “open doors’? to 
our churches and Sunday Schools, yet these 
oriental strangers must sometimes first come 
knocking for admittance, instead of our being 
the alert Christians that we should, and in the 
advice of Moody ‘‘Go for them.” However 
they are most grateful, and appreciative of 
what they get, and with God’s blessing this 
faithful teaching of so many earnest teachers 
must ere long redound to His glory in the 
salvation of many souls. 

And what are you going to do about it? 
Teach probably, pray surely, go to China 
possibly and help fight in the last and greatest 
conquest of Christendom. 


{t is a great deal easier to do that which 
God gives us to do, no matter how hard it iS, 
than to face the responsibility of not doing it. 
We have abundant assurance that we shal! re- 
ceive all the strength we need to perforin any 
duty that God allots to us.—J. R. Miller. 


‘come out and try it. 
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LETTER FROM REV. HAROLD M. 
CLARKE. 


Wei Hwei Fu, Honan, 
April 23, 1904. 
Dear Recorp, 

In every land many eyes are turned toward 
the far East to-day. Russia and Japan like 
two mighty giants, though of unequal size, are 
locked together in mortal combat. This is 
perhaps the most stupendous event in the 
world’s history since the wars of Napoleon one 
hundred years ago. Only God knows what the 
result will be for the nations directly engaged, 
for China, Corea and the rest of the world. 
Jehovah las made bare His arm and is shak- 
ing the nations. 

Behind these scenes of excitement and blood- 
shed, far up the Wei River, six hundred miles 
from Tien Tsin, the Canadian Presbyterian 
missionaries have been working steadily on. 
God is never too busy in one place to forget 
another even fora moment, and during the past 
few months He has been very near us here in 
the interior of China. 

It is six months now since the party of 
which I was a member arrived here, and I 
must tell your readers a little about some of 
the things which I have seen and heard since 
then. . 

I know that the first question many of my 
friends at home would ask me if they saw me 
is, ‘* Well, how do you like it out there?” My 
answer would be, ‘‘I like it well, and thank 
God with all my heart that He has give me 
the privilege of having a share in such a work 
as this.” 

I do not mean that in itself living in China 
is very pleasant. If any at home thinks it not 
lonely out here or that it is not dirty let them 
But, in spite of the 
presence of heathenism, suspicion and uncleanli- 
ness and all the other disagreeable accompani- 
ments, it is a great joy to be here seeking to 
bring light into the midst of this darkness. 

On our arrival at Wei Hwei Fu last October 
I was surprised to find our newly built com- 
pound situated immediately on the bank of the 
river up which we had travelled all the way 
from Tien Tsin. It seems strange to think that 
there is an unbroken stretch of water all the 
way from our very gate to Vancouver and even 


to Halifax. : 
Mr. Ross and I at once decided that we 


would take up our quarters in a house which, 


had been occupied by one of the Mission fami- 
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lies before the new compound was completed 
Tt is a little over a mile from the new com- 
pound, and here we are surrounded on all 
sides by Chinese and mingle with them all 
day. We thought that by coming here we 
would get acquainted with Chinese character- 
istics and pick up the language more quickly 
than we otherwise could, and, though we run 
more or less risk of ill-health, up to the present 
we have by no means regretted our decisiou. 

Our house is situated just in the rear ef the 
Chinese Hall which we have rented for our 
city chapel. In this chapel we have preach- 
ing three times every Sunday, prayer-meeting 
on Thursday evening, Bible lesson and prayers 
every morning at about eight o'clock, and be- 
sides these services there are Chinese helpers 
here ready to preach at any hour and any 
moment whenever there are even two or three 
ready to listen. 

As I write these lines on Saturday morning I 
can hear the voice of Chou Las Ch’ang, one of 
our oldest Christians, preaching with all the 
enthusiasm of his nature to some natives who 
have dropped into the chapel for a little while 
to hear what we Christians have to say. 

It is glorious work. There will be a new 
China some day as there is now a new Japan: 
We trust it will be a Christian Clrina; for this 
end we are working, and what could be more 
inspiring than to have some share in the new 
birth of a nation so old and great and grand as 
China? 

In Canada a nation is being born; in China 
a mighty nation is being reborn, we join hands 
across the sea with the workers at home; our 
work is one. 

God has been blessing our work very won- 
derfully lately. During the last six months 
our missionaries haye baptized somewhere 
about fifty Chinese converts who have already 
been tested a year as to their fidelity and ex- 
amined as to their knowledge of God's Word, 
and new converts have been coming in to have 
their names enrolled every few days. 

There is one Christian here at Wei Hwei 
who deserves special mention. He is a soldier; 
and, from the way in which he is serving his 
newly-found Master, one may judge that he 
has a high sense of a soldier’s duty. He is one 
of the most enthusiastic Christians I ever 
knew. He has already been the means of 
leading some of his comrades to Christ, and 
last Sunday the officer in command of the 
troops at this station came to hear the Gospel 
largely through this soldiers influence. 
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Every day those of as who but recently 
arrived are working at the language. There 
are something like eleven thousand different 
characters in our Chinese dictionary, and we 
must become familiar with at least three or 
four thousand before we can be considered 
respectably educated. 


Our teacher is a young Mohammedan who 
has the Chinese B.A. degree. He made him- 
self quite at home with us from the very first. 
[ think the very first day he came he pulled 
open every drawer he could get his hands on, 
pulled our beds to pieces to see how they were 
made and started out on a regular voyage of 
discovery. 

One day when he found my trunk unlocked 
he opened it and looked within, and when I re- 
monstrated with him he replied that when the 
owner of atrunk or drawer is present it doesn’t 
inake the slightest difference in the world 
whether it is opened or not. It is only when 
the owner is out of the room that it should not 
be done. If I were out of sight he would never 
think of doing such a thing as in that case I 
might think he was trying to steal. 


I made a mental comment that since he was 
my teacher I would listen with due respect to 
what he wished to say, but, at the same time, 
I would make a greater effort to learn the 
language as he speaks it than etiquette as he 
understands it. 


It must not be supposed for a moment, how- 
ever, that the Chinese have no etiquette and 
no true politeness, for they have both, perhaps 
more of both than we have ; for instance, as I 
walk along the street [ am often invited by 


some Chinamen to stop a moment and refresh 


myself with tea at his expense. This, I think 
in many cases, springs from the politeness and 
hospitality, Iam astranger here and he wants 


- to use me well. 


You see there are good and bad in China as 
well as at home, and no doubt we are.often as 
rude and uncivilized in his eyes as he is in 
ours. Sometimes I almost feel ashamed, for I 
cannot remember that [ ever invited a China- 
man at home to step into a restaurant with me 
and have a dish of icecream. . 

When Presbytery met at Chang te fu last 
January I had the pleasure of visiting that 
station and ineeting the missionaries there for 
the first time. I enjoyed the visit very much 
and came back with the feeling that our men 
are working very hard and faithfully, and are 
having great visible success in their work. 
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One afternoon I spent with Dr. Leslie in his 
dispensary, and saw him treat . forty-one 
patients in a very short time. One young fel- 
low had to have an incision made in his back. 
He was laid on the table without any anaesthe- 
tic, except that the skin was frozen a little by 
the evaporation of some chemical, and the doc- 
tor made a hole in his back deep enough to 
put his finger in clear out of sight, yet the 
patient endured it all with hardly a murmur, 

Another young man had a small tumour 
under his arm. He smiled as the doctor told 
him to lie down, and went through the whole 
operation without a sound. After the wound 
was sewed up and bandaged he got up, put on 
his outer coat and walked off all ready for 
work about half an hour after he first came in. 

That night a much sadder case was brought 
to the Hospital, a case of attempted suicide 
A young widow of about thirty years had been 
sold by a man who is virtually a slave dealer 
for something like ten dollars in our money. 
After the sale another man claimed that she 
was legally his property, so he went to law. 
The woman, fearing that this man might win 
his suit and disliking him very much, without 
waiting for the verdict took opium to end her 
life. It was very sad, yet such cases are very 
common here. 

Before I close I want to take this opportunity 
to acknowledge the receipt of a letter from 
some boy who belongs to the Boys’ Mission 
Band in Simcoe, Ont. I do not know the 
boy’s name, for he simply signed himself 
‘“‘ Yours very truly,” but I enjoyed the letter 
very much and feel sure that some grand men 
will come forth to do God’s work out of that 
Mission Band. I-hope ‘“ Yours very truly? 
will come to China some day, and I thank him 
and the other boys of the band very much for 
their interest in me. 


That face looks good to ng through which 
genuine goodness looks at us. The real lookine 
of a face is not from what is on it of colour or 
form, but, from what is behind it, looking out 
of it. If good is behind a face, it gs good 
looking. Good looking out makes good looking 
at. Isaiah bore witness to this by the opposite, 
when he said of the evil dwellers in Jerusalem 
that “ the show of their countenance doth wit- 
ness against them.’’ 

‘* Beautiful faces are those that show 
Beautiful thoughts that lie below.” 


Thirty years ago no Protestant could preach 
in Rome - to-day there are six evangelical 
denominations successfully at work in the city. 


He who is not ready to-day will be less so 
to-morrow.—Ovid. 
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APPEAL FROM HONAN PRESBYTERY 
FOR MORE WORKERS. 


To the Foreign Mission Committee of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Cunada, W.D. 


In view of the accessibility of all parts of 
North Honan, and the almost universally 
favourable reception given to the missionary 
and his message, and the pressing needs of this 
ereat mission field, this Presbytery would again 
respectiuily urge upon the attention of the 
Foreign Mission Committee and the Presby- 
terian Church in Canada the very urgent call 
for more men to carry on the great work to 
which we have already put our hand, and in 
which we have manifest tokens of God’s 
favour and blessing, both as regards ourselves, 
and as regards the first-frnits of that precious 
harvest of souls, which is not only ripe but is 
being lost at the rate of 200,CO0 every year, for 
want of reapers to gather it in. 

In sending forth this appeal 1t seenis neces- 
sary to add some brief statement regarding the 
extent and needs of our field, in order that 
every man, woman and child in our Church 
may Know what is the great work which we 
haye in hand, and may be led to take a deeper 
and more active interest in it. 

With this end in view a map of our field has 
been prepared, but, although tins has been laid 
out on a comparatively large scale, it has 
been found impossible to locate half the towns 
and villages because of their enormous number. 

It will be seen that North Honan is some- 
what triangular in shape, separated from the 
neighbouring provinces by a very mountainous 
region on the west and north and bounded by 
the Yellow River on the south. 

North Honan is divided into three prefec- 
tures or fu’s, namely, Chang te fu, Wei bui fu 
and Huai cbing fu, each presided over by a 
pretect. 

for purposes of government administration 
each prefecture is subdivided into several dis- 
tricts or ‘‘hsien’s,’’ each under the authority 
of a district magistrate. North Honan is thus 
divided into twenty-four districts. The city in 
which the magistrate resides is also known as 
the fu or the hsien, as the case may be, so that, 
for example, Chang te fu may stand for either 
the region over which the prefect wields his 
authority or the city in which his official re- 
sidence is located. 

It will be readily seen, therefore, that 
politically, the three fw cities, Chang te, 
Wei hui and Huai ching, are the most im- 
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portant in North Honan ; they are likewise the 
most important commercially. 

Tbe district cities are many of them quite 
large, and, being tle place where the revenues 
are collected, justice administered and other 
functions of government performed, are im- 
portant centres from which to propagate the 
Gospel. 

Besides these, it is estimated, there are in 
North Honan 20,000 towns and villages. 

The land generally over the plains is fertile 
and well cultivated, but there is perhaps no 
region in all North China that can excel Iluai- 
ching prefecture, the southwest part of our 
field, in fertility and productiveness. 

Mission stations are now established at Chang 
te, Wei hui and Huai ching cities, as being the 
main strategic points tor mission work in 
North Honan. 

Besides those who have already gone to 
their reward there are at present on our church 
rolls 500 men and women who have made con- 
fession of faith in Christ and have shown a 


satisfactory knowledge of Christian truth after 


a careful examination. 

This, however, by no means represents the 
total number of believers or the amount of the 
work actually done in the field. 

For example, one man recently baptized in- 
formed us there were eight persons in his 
family and all believers, reading the Word and 
praying regularly, and not one of them is 
yet on our church roll. 

Besides, among other objects accomplished 
in these years by the native Christian and 
foreign missionary is a profound change in 
public opinion, which makes it easier now to 
become a Christian than in the early days 
when we were everywhere looked on with 
suspicion. 

As regards a large part of our field the 
pioneer years are drawing to their close and 
we are entering on the second stage of our 
work, when the organization and upbuilding of 
the native church will call for more and more 
time and energy, thought and care; but when 
we may expect, by God’s help, much larger 
in-gatherings than we have yet experienced. 
The truth being propagated chiefly by contact q 
of the native Christian with his non-Christian 
neighbour, we ought, therefore, to expect the 
native church to increase with an ever-increas- 
ing ratio. 

Besides the twenty-four districts of North 
Honan there are on its eastern and western 
borderg six other districts, whence many 
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double the present staff in that field. 
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patients have come to our hospitals for treat- 
ment, where much evangelistic work has been 
done and where there are now Christian con- 
verts who look to us for instruction and guid- 
ance in the truth. 

There is thus a population estimated at 


8,000,000 dependent upon us for the word of 


life. There are on our Presbytery roll ten 
ministers. To bring the Gospel to these people, 
to teach them the truths of our religion, to 
organize and lead the Chinese church and to 
provide some measure of education, at least for 
the children of the church, there is thus only 
one minister to 800,000 people ! 

We know that God can work by few as well 
as by many, but we have no warrant for think- 
ing that He will excuse our failure to send the 


_ needed workers, if it is in our power to send 


them. 

Even in a Christian community how inade- 
quate such a small force of workers would be to 
foster the spiritual growth of such a vast multi? 
tude, how much greater is the disparity among 
a people yet unevangelized and almost destitute 
of any spiritual ideas to begin with. 

To man this field adequately, so that all 
parts of this magnificent fleld may be reached 


with the Gospel in reasonable time and so 


that all departments of the work may be car- 
ried on at all satisfactorily, there should be at 
the least one minister for each district. This 
would more than double our present staff. 

When compared with past achievements 
this may seem an extravagant petition to 
make, but, when we consider the tremendous 
task in hand, it is modest indeed. Moreover, 
we are firmly persuaded there are in the 
Church in Canada ample resources to provide 
for this advance. 

Various missions in India, we believe, have 
united in an appeal to their home churches to 
Is it 
only a coincidence that when we had this 
appeal under consideration there came a 
circular from other missions working in 
China asking us to join with them in an ap- 
peal to the home churches for a doubling of 
the present forces before the end of 1907, the 
end of the first century of modern Protestant 
mission work in this land? 

Are these not signs of the times? The 
skirmishing parties thrown out by the Church 
here and there during the past century have 
closed with the enemy and ascertained his 
strength, and now the signal goes forth for the 
Church of Christ to go forward in force to the 
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great conflict assured of victory under the 
glorions Captain. Whose soul has not been 
stirred by the martial strains of ‘‘Scots, wha 
hae, etc.?’ To-day, in a grander sense than at 
Barnockburn, it may be said, 


**Now’s the day and now’s the hour 
See the front of battle lower.” 


Let us be alert to read the signs of the times ; 
let us be valiant to go forward to possess the 
lands promised to the Son for an inheritance. 

We would seek briefly to emphasize this 
appeal for the following reasons : 


First. We were the first Protestant Mission 
to take up work in North Honan, and we are 
still sole occupants of the field. In the early 
years of our work there were in many place- 
large tracts of territory still unoccupied by miss 
sion stations, and there was then no reason for 
any other mission seeking to divide the field 
with us. 

Of late years, however, and especially since 
the settlement of the Boxer troubles, the num- 
ber of mission stations has greatly increased, 
and some entirely new missions have likewise 
been formed to work in this country, so that 
now large tracts of unoccupied territory, at 
least the more accessible, are much more rare 
than fifteen years ago. 

With the advent of the railway into North 
Honan this_region is now more quickly and 
easily reached than formerly. 

While we would deprecate any narrow or 
sectarian spirit which would seek to exclude 
the missions of other churches from this field 
it is hardly necessary to point out many ad- 
vantages of single occupancy. While there 
are some missions with which we could no 
doubt work together quite harmoniously, yet 
there are others, and not far from us either, 
whose methods of work and general mission 
policy seem so different from our own that it 
would appear wiser that we occupy separate 
fields. Besides nearly all shades of theological 
views have their representatives in China, 
even down to the latest Dowie craze. 

It is quite certain, however, that effective 
and adequate occupation must be tle only 
ground of any claim we may have to continue 
sole occupants. 

At this Presbytery meeting it was actually 
seriously discussed to transfer to the care of 
another mission one of the districts of North 
Honan, but, as such a step seemed too much 
like retreat, as Canadians and Presbyterian, 
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we could not bring ourselves to do this until the 
Church at home had an opportunity to say 
whether, with increased forces, we might not 
hold North Honan intact till we present it at 
His feet, 8,000,000 of precious redeemed souls, 
a tribute from the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada to the glory of His grace and faithfu!- 
ness. To hold North Honan we must have 
MORE MEN and have them SOON, or submit 
to inevitable division of our field. 

To us on the field such an event could not 
but affect us profoundly ; we came to China 
with North Honan on our hearts, many of us 
have already given some of the best years of 
our lives to the work here, bearing the burden 
and heat of the day in wearisome and ap- 
parently fruitless pioneer work; now, when 
we are beginning to see signs of abundant har- 
vest, shall we for want of a few more reapers 
see the fruit of our labours gathered by others? 

Second. Every year about 200,000’ souls in 
North Honan go down to the grave without 
the least hope or preparation for the world to 
come. How far are we personally responsible 
for this appalling Joss? Would there not be 
great joy in heaven if this great multitude 
could be saved ? 

Surely if the strenuous life is demanded of 
anyone in tliese days, it is demanded of every 


avowed foliower of Him who gave Himself a: 


ransom for many. Ona monument to Adams 
the originator of the express business, there is 
the very suggestive quotation from the Old 
Testament, “ The king’s business required 
haste,’? This text needs to be writ in letters of 
fire across the whole Church to-day. 

Third. The ever-increasing groups of Chriss 
tian communities scattered here and there over 
our field puts upon us the responsibility of 
seeking to give them, and especially to the 
young of the flock, some measure of education. 
Of late years, however, so great is the demand 
for teachers everywhere it has been found ab- 
solutely impossible to secure from outside the 
mission, a single teacher for anyone of the 
three schools already started. We must there- 
fore train our own teachers. 

There is, moreover, the pressing need of a bet- 
ter educated class of evangelists and preachers ; 
men who shall command the respect and atten- 
tion of the ever-increasing ranks of intelligent 
and educated Chinese. But, with a parish of 
800,000, what hope of a man having time or 
energy for this work ? 

Fourth. During the last decade China has 
through various causes been shaken to the 
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very foundations ; her flood gates are now open 
wide to the irresistible tide of Western thought. 
Post offices are now being rapidly established 
throughout the empire, and telegraph and 
railway lines opened. 


the West. The old learning must give place 
to the new ; the old religions must soon fail to 
satisfy the awakened intelligence of the peo- 
ple. But we have a Gospel that does satisfy 
fully the longings of every human soul, the 
true light which lighteth every man, and 


*¢ Can we whose souls are lighted 
With wisdom from on high, 
Can we to men benighted 
The lamp of life deny ?” 

Fifth, Knowing the blessing that has come 
to our own souls while engaged in this 
work, we feel confident that what the Church 
of the present day needs most of all is a 
keener appreciation of the fact that upon it 
is placed at once the glorious privilege and 
the imperative duty of carrying the Gospel 
to every creature and a whole-hearted con- 
secration of self and property to this end. 
When we obey our Saviour’s great com- 
mission, honestly and with all our might, 
we shall then receive the long-looked-for 


' showers of blessing. 


** Bring ye the WHOLE tithe into the store- 
house, and prove Me now herewith, saith the 
Lord of hosts, if I will not open you the win- 
dows of heaven and pour you out a blessing 
that there shall not be room to receiye it.” 
‘God is not mocked,’’ neither will He mock 
His children. ‘‘Ue that soweth sparingly, 
shall reap also sparingly ; and he that soweth 
bountifully, shall reap also bountifully.”’ 

Have we not yet much to learn about the 
meaning cf our Saviour’s words, ‘‘If any man 
would come after Me, let him deny himself,” 
and ‘‘ Whosoever shall lose his life for my sake 
the same shall save it.’’ 


The relations of France with the Roman Cath- 
olic Church geem to be undergoing decided 
change. Itis said to be the policy of the Premier 
of the present administration, M. Combes, ‘‘to 
recover for the secular government the control 
of education in order that the next generation 
in France shall grow up loyal to the Republic 
and not slaves to clericalism,’’ It is interesting 
to know that M. Combes was originally in. 
tended for the priesthood, was educated in a 
seminary and advanced to sub-deacon orders. 
He hence understands the spirit of the priest- 
hood, and, as an officer of the government, has 


of Sacerdotalism. —Pres. Journal. 


developed a violent hatred not of religion but 
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‘order, cleanliness and precision. 
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World-Wide Work. 


GERMAN MILITARY CRUELTY. 


The following, which reveals an awful con- 
dition of brutality in the German army, is from 
a letter to the Quarterly Register, the organ of 
the World’s Presbyterian Alliance. It shows 


one of the causes of the spread of socialism in 


Germany, and should make us doubly thankful 
for the freedom of ourown good land :— 

Probably one of the most burning questions 
in Germany at the present time is that of the 
maltreatment of soldiers by their superiors. 
Germany is a great military nation, the greatest 
in the world. Its sons are drawn into the 
army by compulsory conscription. All with- 
ont distinction of class or rank must serve 
their two years with the colours. Militarism 
is part of tle national life, and every family 
in the Empire, rich and poor, noble and 
peasant, is vitally interested in military ques- 
tions. 

Parents, when they part from their soldier 
sons, hope they will be trained in habits of 
obedience, in respect for superiors, in habits of 
They hope 
they will be set an example in morals and self- 
restraint by their superiors, and that in their 
barrack and camp life they will not deteriorate 
either morally or physically. I regret to say 
that the hopes of parents are in far too many 
cases ill-founded. To a certain extent habits 
of order are acquired and a certain physical 
grooming, but I do not think I am wrong in 
saying that the German army, much as it is 
praised as a rigid school, is not an influence 
for good on the nation. 

In this letter, however, I can only treat one 


subject, the frequent maltreatment of private’ 


soldiers. It isan old grievance, but latterly it 
has become a crying scandal. Young lads 
fresh from home are suddenly plunged into a 
Society where little short of a reign of terror 
exists. His terrorized companions infect’ him 
with their fear, and he stands before his 
superiors as abject a being as is conceivable. 
The sergeants of his company are his absolute 
masters, and to gain their favour is the chief 
object of his life. In too many cases he fails, 
and the result is that he is subjected to a 
system of refined cruelty which is nothing 
short of torture. During the past few months 
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the newspapers have been full of this subject. 
They tell of young goldiers who have com- 
mitted suicide or have attempted suicide, to 
escape their tormentors. We have instances 
of soldiers going mad under the treatment to 
which they have been exposed. It is impos- 
sible to give these cases in any detail. Some 
of the worst of them have been reported in 
English newspapers, but it is tolerably certain 
that not a tenth part of them attain publicity, 
owing to the terror of making enemies of his 
superiors which completely overmasters the 
private soldier. 

The young recruit stands on the parade 
ground and is knocked about the head unti! 
the blood flows from his mouth, or le receives 
a blow which breaks the drum of his ear and 
renders him permanently deaf, or he is kept 
for hours in cold water during swimming 
instruction, or made to drink foul water until 
he is sick, or kept on his knees begging pardon 
for an hour. His comrades see all this and 
dare not remonstrate. If they do, their re- 
monstrance is construed into insubordination, 
a crime which is visited with the most severe 
punishments known to the military penal code. 
But it may be asked, do the officers, who are 
gentlemen, approve of this? I fear in too 
many cases they do not disapprove, and in not 
a few.of the worst cases the officers have 
known of the cruel treatment suffered by un- 
fortunate privates and haye taken no steps to 
put a stop to it. It even happens that when 
Suspicion begins to fall on the brutal sergeant, 
the officer does all im his power to shield hit. 

It can be readily believed that these abuses in 
the army are used fer all they are worth by the 
social democrats as a most powerful weapon 
against militarism. Whatever the faults of the 
socialist, and they are many and grave, he has 
one redeeming quality, an abhorrence of the 
military spirit and a desire to eradicate it. He 
seizes on these cases of maltreatment as occur- 
rences inseparable from militarism and asks 
German fathers and mothers if they will 
tolerate this state of affairs. Social Democratic 
newspapers eagerly give publicity to every case 
of cruelty in the army of which they hear, and 
they hear of a good number. For one case of 
cruelty which comes to the ears of an editor 
of a ‘‘burgerliche’’ newspaper, the socialist 
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editor hears of a dozen. The reason is not far 
to seek, for in the first place the army is full 
of young men with socialist leanings, and 
secondly, a maltreated soldier knows that his 
case will receive more sympathy and attention 
from the socialists. 

It is to the credit also of the socialists that 
every session of the Reichstag sees a strenuous 
attempt made by them to bring these military 
malpractices to the notice of the minister of 
war. Some of the finest speeches made by the 
great socialist leader August Bebel have been 
made against these scandalous abuses, and it is 


little to the credit of the other parties in the 
House, that the support he received has been 
so scanty. The Minister of War usually adopts 
an attitude which is intended to display the 
socialists as disloyal to the army, as unpatriotic 
in holding up these abuses to the gaze of 
foreign countries, as inaccurate and misleading 
in their statements of fact, and so forth. In 
recent years he has said in effect: If these 
abuses really do exist in the measure alleged, 
itis your duty as good German citizens not to 
bring them to the bar of this house, or pillory 
the offenders in the columns of a Socialist 
newspaper. A patriotic German would rather 
acquaint the military department with the 
facts, and we promise with the facts in our 
possession to do everything in our power to 
put a stop to the evil and to punish the 
offenders. For a long time this appeal of the 
Minister of War fell on deaf ears, but the 
Socialist leaders at last determined to try the 
minister’s plan. The following curious inci- 
dent, most discreditable to the military author- 
ities, will show the result of falling in with the 
winister’s suggestion. 

Herr Rehbein, one of the editors of the 
Socialist organ ** Vorwirts,”’ received a letter 
from @ private soldier giving in considerable 
detail a number of cases of cruelty practiced in 
the company to which he belonged. The 
soldier signed hig name to the letter and sent 
it to Herr Relibeinin confidence. It was the 
soldier’s wish that the facts should be publish- 
edinthe ‘‘ Vorwarts,” but without his name 
attached. Herr Rehbein, remembering the 
appeal of the Minister of War, communicated 
with the colonel of the regiment in question 
and. laid a statement of the case before him, 
suppressing of course the name of his in- 
formant. In a short time Rehbein was sum- 
moned before a military court and asked to 
give the name of his informant. Rehbein 
declined, as the communication was confiden- 
tial, and was made to him on that condition. 
But the court ordered his arrest, and he has 
now been in gaol a fortnight because he de- 
clines to doa dishonourable deed. and betray a 
man who confided in him. The military 
authorities of course are enraged that a soldier 
should seek redress through the columns of a 
Socialist organ, and wish to display their dis- 
pleasure, but what becomes of the assurance 
of the minister that the military authorities 
will see that justice be done? 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CHINESE. 
BY REY. DR. GIBSON, SWATOW, CHINA. 
‘Very slow to strike, though ever ready ‘to 


curse and quarrel; capable of great self- 


restraint, patieut, peacetul, law-abiding, in- 
dustrious, observant of the rights of others; 
and, at the same time, vengeful, implacable, 
‘ pig-headed ’ and obstinate, carried away, often 
on slight occasion, by passions of ungovernable 
fury. Sometimes the whole nature seems to 


have undergone a demoniacal transformation, © 


so as to suggest, as the only expianation, ‘it is 
set on fire of hell.’?... ‘ 

** Prudent and economical, they have an 
almost universal passion for gambling. In- 
dustrious and prosaic, they flock in multitudes 
to theatrical displays, and spend days. and 
nights in amusements, Engrossed in material 
interests, they spend a large portion of their 
narrow incomes in offerings to their gods, fill 
their villages with temples and shrines, and 
garnish the walls of their houses and. corners 
of their fields with idolatrous charms and pots 
of incense. 

‘‘ Without education, they have a profound 
respect for letters. With a strong vein of 
common-sense, they are easily victimized by 
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quack doctors, pettifogging lawyers and for- | 


tune-telling charlatans, all alike unqualified 
for their professions, their only diplomas con- 
sisting of a long blue calico robe with a pair of 
very large spectacles, plane or convex, as acci- 
dent may determine. ‘These men play a large 
and very hurtful part in village lifes... 

‘Though not professional scholars, mer- 
chants have usually a fair education, and can 
read and write so far at least as to meet the 
requirements of business. 

‘One virtue of this class has been. widely 
recognized. They maintain a quite remarkable 
standard of honour in meeting their engage- 
ments. 1 
in their testimony that the Chinese meéerchant’s 
word is, with rare exceptions, as good as his 
bond. When he has made a bargain or a 
contract he will stand to it at almost all costs. 
This degree of probity would be remarkable 
anywhere, but it is especially so among a 


people who regard lying not as a fault, but asa 


fine art, and as one of the principal arts of 
practical life. 

‘‘ Cases are on record where a Chinese mer- 
chant, while denying a charge of lying, does 
so not as one who repels an insult, but as one 
who modestly declines a complinent. In 
making a bargain it’is regarded as perfectly 
legitimate to lie about prices, qualities, con- 
ditions and state of the market. All this is 
within the rules of the game, and there is no 
hesitation in deceiving a customer. So far 
caveat emptor is the ruling principle. But, when 
the bargain is made, the rules equally require a 
high tone of honour in keeping it, and however 
markets may turn, there will be no repudiating 
or failure to meet obligations. ... 

*“‘Lying is not the regrettable exception 
vielded to under temptation. It is rather the 
habitual atmosphere, and it must be admitted 
that a Chinese lie does not necessarily mislead, 
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because it is always discounted in advance. In 
an official interview with a mandarin on a 


Inatter of business it may usually be assumed 


that what he says will not be the truth. 

*¢ The problem is not even to eliminate points 
of incorrectness from his utterances in order to 
reach the truth. It is rather that some part of 
the truth will be ignored, some falsity in- 
sinuated or subsumed, so that the Western 
hearer feels as if paralyzed or suspended in the 
air in a region which has lost touch with 
reality. 

‘The aim is not to deceive the hearer. The 
official often lies, well knowing that you know 
that he lies. But he knows also that you can 
hardly say soin round terms. The object is to 
put forward a more or less plausible phantasm 
of the case in hand and to get it accepted, were 
it but for the time, as the basis of discus- 
SLO >. 33%. 

‘* Another general characteristic which finds 
its fullest expression in the official ciass is 
cruelty. It is difficult to be quite just in one’s 
judgment, since there seeins to’ be a real ner- 
vous stolidity which: makes the average Chinese 
much less sensitive to pain than we are. 

“ Again, the duplicity already noted helps to 
alleviate in some degree the harshness of the 
law. Savage sentences may be so manipulated 
by arrangement with the lictors, or indirectly 
with the magistrate himself, as to lose much of 
their severity. I have seen a man, alleged to 
have just received 2,000 blows, who was little 
the worse. Still, after all alleviations are taken 
into account, disgusting cruelty attends every 
stage of judicial procedure. ... “ 

‘‘Beating with bamboos on_ face, feet, 
thighs and body, hanging up by cords tied 
round hands, feet or fingers for long periods, 
while the cords cut into the flesh, and every 
joint is stretched as on the rack ; crushing the 
joints; burning, slicing, hammering in the 
ankle bones—these are only a few items of the 
ghastly list of means used to. extract evidence 
from. reluctant witnesses or confessions from 
obstinate offenders. 

‘‘Strangulation and beheading are the two 


inethods of inflicting capital punishment merci- | 


fully, but in many cases crucifixion, gradually 
cutting to pieces, burying alive, hanging up by 
the chin in a cage till the victim dies of starya- 
tion, thirst and pain, are either prescribed by 
the law or inflicted at the pleasure of* the 
“magistrate. ... 

‘Corruption in every form of extortion and 
bribery abounds throughout the public service. 
There are said to be exceptions—incorruptible 
magistrates who cannot be bribed—but these 
exceptions must be rare indeed. 

‘The fact that no adequate salaries are given 
tells its own tale. Every official pays heavily 
for his post, and must recoup himself during 
his short term of office. No clear line is drawn 
legitimate and illegitimate exac- 
BEOTIA SS, 0% 

‘*’'To a superficial observer it might seem that 


the social restraint imposed upon women, and ~ 


the apparently thorough-going separation of 
the sexes, were the institutions of a highly 
moral people. The fact is far otherwise. They 
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are the mechanical defences of a superficial 
propriety, the only resource of a people who 
Know that they cannot trust their own in- 
stincts. 

‘‘ Writers on Chinese literature have often 
extolled its purity, and contrasted it favour- 
ably in this respect with the literatures of 
Greece and Rome. But it should be added that 
the contrast holds good only with regard to 
the narrow circle of the classical books and the 
higher literature of history and philosophy. 
If fiction, plays and popular ballads be taken 
into account, the stain of lmpurity is deep and 
widespread. 

“The heart of the people in this respect is 
revealed by the abounding foulness of speech 
ofall classes. The fault is not merely coarseness 
or indelicacy of expression. ‘Lhe Chinese sub- 
stitute foul cursing for profane swearing. Con- 
tempt for the decencies of the human takes 
the place of rebellion against the sanctities of 
the divine. Men, women and children have 
ee ample and familiar vocabulary of the 
Vilerines 2s 

“The infanticide of female children is a dark 
blot on the Chinese character. One contribut- 
ing cause of this common crime is undoubtedly 
the perverted and much-boasted ‘ filial piety,’ 
which is a fruit of the ancestral worship. ‘ Of 
virtues,’ they say, ¢ filial piety is the first ; and 
the first point of filial piety is to have sons’— 
sons, that is, who shall continue the offerings 
to the dead on which the peace of the departed, 
and consequently the prosperity of the living, 
is supposed to depend. Hence the birth of a 
worthless girl, delaying the advent of the de- 
sired son, is regarded as a family calamity, and 
repeated female births are resented as a family 
disgrace. ... 

‘*The study of life and character in China, 
pagan and Christian, sets before us a great peo- 
ple, with fine capacities and powers, stained 
by grievous faults and enslaved by foul vices, 
but waiting only the quickening Word and the 
touch of the liberating Spirit to rise to a new 
and splendid life.’”—The Hast and the West. 


‘THAT'S WHAT I WANT!” 


Dr. Chamberlain was once preaching under 
a banyan tree, near the banks of the Ganges 
at Banares, while devotees were bathing in the 
sacred river. Among them was a man whio 
had journeyed on his knees and elbows from a 
great distance. He bathed iu the waters, but 
came out with the old pain of sin still in his 
heart. He lay prostrate on the bank in des- 
pair, when he heard the voice of the mis- 
sionary. Heraised himself and crawled nearer. 
He listened to the simple story of the cross, 
and was soon clapping his hands and crying, 
 That’s what I want! That’s what I want !” 
While we can offer to the world what it needs 
and wants we have no cause for discouragement. 


The secret of life is not to do what one likes, 
but to try to like that which one has to do; 
and one does like it—in time.—Dinah Muloch 
Craik. 
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A STRUGGLING STUDENT. IN JAPAN. 
REY. HENRY STOUT, NAGASAKI. 


A little more than three years ago a young 
man by the name of Genshin Horita entered 
the lowest class in Steele College, Nagasaki, 
Japan. He was a fair student and gained a 
creditable standing in his class. He soon be- 
came interested in the truth, and was baptized 
within a year of his entering the college. 

But withal he showed certain peculiarities 
which made him a somewhat marked young 
man. At times he would become rather 
jubilant, and then again taciturn,if not moody. 
He let his hair grow long, and when ques- 
tioned about it said he had taken a vow, but 
would not tell what the nature of the vow was. 
While on good terms with his teachers and 
fellow students he lived rather apart from all, 
even. when occupying rooms in the college dor- 
mitory. 

As time went on his peculiarities became 
more marked, his standing in his class fell off 
and his interest in religion seemed well-nigh 
gone. He became decidedly erratic. When 
remonstrated with he said he was not well, 
and to his pastor he confessed to having some 
secret trouble. 

On account of his low standing at the end of 
the last spring term, he was told that he could 
not go on with his class, but that he might 
drop back a year and remain in the college. 
This seemed almost to break his heart. He 
begged for re-examfnations in his studies, but 
this could not be allowed, his standing all 
around was so low. 

In the autumn he resignedly tcok his place 
in the lower class. His work was something 
of an improvement upon the past, his interest 
in his Christian duties revived and his conduct 
became free from peculiarities. A short time 
ago he was taken sick, and, when iever mani- 
fested itself, he was removed by physician’s 
orders to the hospital for contagious diseases, 
where after about a week he died of typhoid. 

Inquiries, mostly from persons outside the 
school, have developed the following facts : 
Mr. Horito was of a good family of some means 
in Higo, the central province of this Island. 

His mother died some years ago, after which 
his father married a woman but little older 
than his children. At his death he left his 
property suitably disposed of by will; but the 
widow succeeded in retaining what was coming 
to this son, and made it impossible for him to 
live at home. 

He came to Nagasaki to get an education, but 
he was penniless. He supported himself and 
studied for the three years and more while 
here. He worked in the laundry while that 
was going. 

When that was given up he did whatever he 
could find to do, at one time pulling a hana- 
cart about the streets, this being about the 
most menial and poorest paid service to which 
men can descend. 

At last he received a position as night 
attendant at a telephone office, his duties being 
from early evening till midnight, and some- 
times all night. However he might work his 
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earnings were not sufficient to enable him to 
pay the board bills at the college, about four 
yen, or two dollars gold, per month; so he got 
an old woman to supply him with food ata 
cheaper scale. 

But when she fell sick, about two months. 
ago, he undertook to. live on bread and water, 
and for the last two days before he was taken. 
to the hospital had nothing but daikon, a kind 
of coarse turnip and water. Jt was from the 
old woman who supplied his food, to whom he: 
had confessed his straitened circumstances, 
that these last sad facts were learned. 

And yet, with all his stinging poverty and 
self-denial, he had paid his dues in the college: 
without question or delay. He kept from his: 
associates the story of his wrongs, his poverty 
and his distress. His one ambition was to get 
an education. Everything must bend to that. 

At the first visit of the kanji, or overseer, of 
the college to him at the hospital, he expressed . 
anxiety about his next examination, how he 
should be able to fare, since typhoid was a dis- 
ease that took time for recovery. 

At his next visit his mind had cleared, and it 
was now the life to come that claimed his 
thoughts. He fully expected to die, and ex- 
pressed a wish that a funeral service might be- 
held in the church. He asked for and joined: 
in a prayer, and expressed himself content to: 
die. His face witnessed the content he ex- 
pressed. 

When this story was: simply told at the 
funeral there was scarce a dry eye in the large 
audience present—and the Japanese are not a. 
people given to emotion. 

No wonder the poor young man could not 
keep up his studies; no wonder he had _ no: 


strength to withstand the- ravages of disease - 


when it laid hold upon him; no wonder he’ 
begged to be allowed some chance to go on 
with his class, for bis heart must have ached to. 
face an added year of grinding poverty and 
struggle to reach the goal he had set for him- 
self. And yet in his begging he would not tell: 
the reason. He would endure a year rather 
than speak a word. It has been anothér case: 
of ‘‘if we had only known.” But heroes,, 
either small or great, do not tell.—The Mission: 
Field. 


“‘No boy is more thoroughly mistaken than. 


the one who thinks that he may be discourteous _ 


to his mother and sisters and still be manly. 
A blustering, independent disregard of others: 
shows no kind of superiority. Gentle courtesy, 
which is but kindly thought for others, is 
always expected from strength, and a manly 
boy never fails to show it.” 


A soldier, a great, strong and hearty fellow, 
was a teetotaler. One day, when the army 
was going on a long march, a man offered him. 
a drink of whiskey. ‘‘I am a teetotaler,’’? was 
the reply. ‘* Never mind that; you’re in the 


army now. Besides, you need some stimulant — 


to help vou on this long march.’ Taking out 


a pocket Bible, he held it up before the face of * 
his tempter and said, ‘‘ That is all the stimulant i 


Liwant.’ 


ae 


Pulpit and Pew. 


OUR OWN CHURCH LIFE AND WORK. 
BY REV. A. B. WINCHESTER, TORONTO, 


Every year questions are sent out by the 
Assembly’s Committee on Church Life and 
Work to the Clerks of-the fify-five Presby- 
teries all over the Church. 

These in turn distribute them to Sessions, 
who are expected to return the answers to 
their Clerk of Presbytery. He from them pre- 
pares his report, and, when adopted by Pres- 
bytery, a copy of it is sent to the Synod in 
whose bounds he is, and a copy to the Con- 
vener of the Assembly’s Committee, that sent 
out the questions. 

From these fifty-five Reports, or as many of 
them as he can get, he prepares his report for 
the Assembly. 

Tlie following is a part of the Report of Rev. 
A. B. Winchester, presented to the recent 
Assembly, and is commended to the careful 
study, especially of Sessions :— 


Being warned by the monotonous complaint 
year after year as to the ‘‘unfitness’’ or 
*¢ vaoueness’’ of the questions, your Committee 
added this note for the attention of Sessions: 

‘“The Church confidently expects from Ses- 
sions full and earnestly considered returns for 
this report. If the questions do not seem to 
any Session to elicit, as fully as may be, facts 


respecting the Church’s ‘Life and Work,’ as 
confined to ‘the sphere of the Christian con- 


grecation, as to its services, organizations and 
methods,’ then please give the desired informa- 
tion in your own form—only give it.” 

By alarge nuinber of Sessions and by seven- 


teen Presbyteries out of fifty-five, these recom- 


mendations of the General Assembly would 
seem to have been ignored. Only thirty-eight 
Presbyteries have reported, the last three of 
which reports reached me to-day, May 18, the 
last day for the preparation of this report. 
And only three Synodical reports are in the 
hands of the Assembly’s Convener, two of these 
received at this latest hour. . i ae 

The Presbyteries whose reports have been 
received are as follows :—_ 

Synod of the Maritime Provinces: Seven out 
of ten—Sydney, Truro, Inverness, Miramichi, 
Halifax, St. John, N.B., Lunenburg and Yar- 


mouth. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa: Five out of 
*ix—Montreal, Quebec, Ottawa, Brockville, 
Lanark and Renfrew. 

Synod of Toronto and Kingston: Hight out 
of twelve—Sangeen, Whitby, Owen Sound, 
Orangeville, Kingston, Peterborough, loronto, 


Guelph. 


‘and Ottawa I quote as follows: 


Synod of Hamilton and London: Four out 
nine—Chatham, Stratford, London, Sarnia. 

Synod of Manitoba and the Northwest Terri- 
tories: Ten out of twelve—Rock Lake, Glen- 
boro’, Melita, Winnipeg, Dauphin, Brandon, 
Superior, Regina, Minnedosa, Portage la Prairie. 

Synod of British Columbia: Four out of six 


—Westminister, Victoria, Edmonton, Koo- 
tenay. 


CHURCH ATTENDANCE, 


In view of the wide territory represented in 
this report and the diverse conditions obtaining 
in different sections, the replies to the guestion 
on this subject give strong grounds for thank- 
fulness. In a small proportion of congrega- 
tions a slight falling off is noted. In some 
cases this is due to a decrease of population ; 
in others new churches have been estab- 
lished and divided the people, and two Sessions 
tell that in their communities Roman Catholics 
are slowly crowding out the Protestants. 

But in the overwhelming majority of reports 
encouraging increase is noted. In some the 
attendance has doubled, and in at least two 
congregations, one far West and the other far 
Kast, it has trebled. Two say that the con- 
yregation’s increase is not equal to the increase 
of population, but all other replies assure us 
that public worship is not losing its hold on 
the people. 

Whilst thankful for this, let not our satisfac- 
tion blind us to facts of another colour. Espe- 
cially in towns and cities we require not only 
to compare our congregations of to-day with 
those of yesterday, but to compare the numbers 
in our churches on any Sabbath day with the 
numbers who are outside the church. To 
painstaking investigators the comparison is 
sobering and calls for confession, prayer and 
work, 

From the report of the Synod of Montreal 
‘* It was right 
to put this question in the forefront, for if men 
lose the spirit of devotion, which delights to 
nourish itself in communion with God’s peo- 
ple, Christianity cannot long survive in any 
useful or effective form. It is now possible for 
individuals to live pure, generous and sympathe- 
tic lives, without any form of worship, because 
they are buoyed up and inspired by the great 
body of believing, praying and communing 
people around them. But when the whole 
community falls away from, worship such lives 
will be impossible. Even now, the noblest, 
truest and msot helpful souls draw a large mea- 
sure of their spiritual power from the sanc- 
tuary.”’ 

The presence of the young at the church ser- 
vices is spoken of encouragingly by most of the 
reports. One oft-recurring phrase, “ especially 


-at the evening service.’’ rather detracts from 
the optimistic tone of a large number. 
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more so because a number speak of the Sab- 
hath School as the Children’s Chureh.’? 

Many lament that the custom ot the family 
assembling in the family pew is passing away. 

A large number of our Sabbath scholars are 
being brought up outside the Church; this 
partly accounts for the multitude of people in 
the ranks of the lapsed who were once Sabbath 
School scholars.’ 

' Speaking out of his wide experience among 
men on the Teslin trail and among the creeks 
of the Yukon, Dr. Pringle recently said that 
the very men who, on ‘first meeting, declared 
that they had religion licked into them when 
they were young, afterwards acknowledged 
that the influence of that early training in 
home and church saved them from ruin and 
death. 

One Session strikes a true and timely heart- 
chord in these words: ‘‘‘There are large num- 
bers of young people attending, but we are 
more concerned about the large number who 
attend irregularly, if at all.’ What an awful 
vision the thoughtful mind conjures up as it 
sees the innumerable multitude in each genera- 
tion of those who ‘‘attend public worship 
irregularly, if at all,’? ‘‘having no hope and 
without God in the world.” 

Let the home and the Sabbath School be of 
the best, yet have they failed at a most vital 
point, and have left their offspring and scholars 
without endurmg anchorage, if they have not 
led the young to “love the gates of Zion” and 
with uninterrupted regularity to ‘‘throng her 
courts.” 

Many speak of a brief discourse to the young 
each Sabbath morning having had a most 
salutary effect, Certainly the young should be 
remembered in each part of the service if they 
are to be glad when we gay unto them, “‘ Let 
us go up to the house of the Lord.”’ ; eae 

Concerning the pulpit’s ministrations, it is 
not easy to give the gist of the replies. One 
minister does not desire to ‘‘blow his own 
trumpet.” Many “it is too personal.” One 
Convener says: ‘‘If the Committee bas been 
conducting a quiet hunt for preachers of the 
new critical school, its pursuit has been fruit- 
less in this Presbytery.” 

The useful replies are of two classes: (a) 
Those which pertain to doctrine and (b) those 
that treat of method. Under the first of these 
are but few replies, but all agree in declaring 
that the great evangelical verities of our holy 
faith are reverently and ceaselessly proclaimed. 
Ii any percentage of our ministers are preach- 
ing “another doctrine” there is no hint of it 
in the reports. 

One report would fain learn of the ‘ doc- 
trine’’? from the results. He borrows an 


illustration from a sister-nation to lead us to> 


-examine ourselves, lest we be ‘‘ also in the same 
condemination.”’ 

A distinguished author and an earnest Chris- 
tian man thus writes: ‘‘ How often have we 
sat, our eyes delighted with the beauty of the 
solemn architecture, our ears delighted with 
the harmony of sweet sounds, our reason de- 
lighted with the linked chain of masterly 
logic, presented in the choicest English, while 
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all the time our hearts and spirits were hunger- 


ing for a morsel of the bread of life and the 
comfort of the Spirit.’ 

An intelligent business man, head of a large 
manufacturing concern in a Western town, 
said: ‘‘Our minister has a strong intellect; he 


quotes extensively from the poets and great 


writers, but somehow to me it seems to be 
always speaking of something distant in space 


and far away in time; he,never seems to touch - 


ine, and yet I can honestly say I think I am 
anxious to be impressed.’’ 


Since, according to the reports, more than 
eighty per cent. of the replies were not from 
the minister (a fact greatly to be deplored), no 
question in the list should have had more 
serious treatment than this one. 


When we find by these reports from all 
parts of the Church that audiences on the 
Lord’s Day are large and still increasing, can 
we forbear to ask about the meagre results? 
Jf souls are not converted and saints edified 
our ministry itself is vain. 

The feeling of the true minister is: My 
little children,of whom I travail in birth again 
until Christ be formed in you.” God’s Spirit 
seems extensively striving with men to-day, 
as He did before the flood and before the first 
advent of our Lord. Are we giving the right 
direction to the religious currents af the day as 
fellow-workers with God? Or are we caught 
in the age drift; blind leading the blind ? 

The bare possibility of haying hearers wait- 
ing, like the Western man already quoted, 
“anxious to be impressed,” ‘‘ hungering for a 
morsel of the ‘bread of life’? and receiving. 
only a ‘‘stone,’’? should bring each servant of 
God to his knees, crying that he may be aroused 
from the effect of every opiate and drug of 
worldliness and awake to “ watch for souls,’ 
as one who must give account. 

(b) As to methods, a large number speak of 
giving ‘‘ more attention to expository preach- 
ing”; others “more systematic study of the 
Bible.” Apparently services are shorter, 
especially in the evening. 

With few exceptions the services of the 
choir seem to have given general satisfaction. 
Many of the replies to this, as to some other 
questions, are  vaiueless. ‘‘ No change,” 
‘Good,’ “ Better than before,’’ and so forth, 

Others seem to think the Church is con- 
cerned to know about the quality of the sing- 


ing. One says: ‘‘Our music is more elaborate 
and ornate, and therefore more attractive 
to... the superficially religious.” 


Some speek of the “ professionalism’? which 
threatens the spiritual usefulness of the choir. 
Churches bidding against churches for their 
singers. Young people singing one month ina 
Roman Catholic Church, the next in a Preshy- 
terian and the third on the stage—according tos 
the prices offered. 

The majority speak of the helpfulness of 
the choir, but only a few specifically speak of 


choirs who are qualified by Christian character 


to ‘“‘shew forth the praises of Him who hag 
called us out of darkness into His marvelous 
light.” 
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Of one choir it is said, ‘‘ They lead the con- 
gregation in praise rather than perform before 
them.’’ 

Surely it is of vital moment that only such 
singers ve chosen as shall offer the sacrifice of 

raise with hallowed lips, and it becometh the 
Church to look out for such and to pray for 
them that they may be instruments at once 
helping our expression of grateful devotion to 
the great God and our Father, and that they 
be usable by the Holy Spirit for the impres- 


sion of His truth on our hearts 


In villages or rural congregations, where they 
have no choir, the minister might do a real ser- 
vice for God in creating a constituency for a 
capable musician of good taste, and then find- 
ing a Christian character to measure up to the 
opportunity. 

Children’s choirs in Sabbath Schools are re- 
ported from at least three congregations. 
JYhere should be more. As a warning, one 
Session admits having secured a professor of 
music and paid singers to * draw’’ the people, but 
the experiment was so hurtful that they have 
returned ‘to ordinary worshipful music again.” 

In the attendance at and general tone of the 
weekly prayer-meeting. Here we strike the 
weakest part of our Church’s life and work. 
‘STf attendance at prayer-meeting is a true test 
of vital godliness in a congregation we are wde- 
fully deficient in tt. 

It is most evident that none but the few 
think of the mid-week meeting as a necessity 
of the Christian life or much of an aid to it.” 
From ocean to ocean, in urban and rural dis- 
tricts, the unanimity is sad and startling. 

In one Western Presbytery out of ten re- 
congregations and mission stations 
eight have no prayer-meeting. In another 
Western Presbytery out of fourteen reporting 
congregations two omit reference to the prayer- 
meeting, three have a substitute in the Chris- 
tian Endeavor meeting and nine report ‘no 
prayer-meeting.’’? Onecalls the prayer-meeting 
‘quite a dying institution.” £oh 

In almost all Presbyteries some report ‘ no 
prayer-meeting.’’ One suggests that in these 
days of many meetings and changed social 
conditions the praver meeting may-hap has 
‘outgrown its usefulness.” 

One thinks it is time for croaking and be- 
moaning the decadence of the prayer-meeting 
to cease. This minister says: “If what Carlyle 
says is true, that ‘all true work is religion,’ 
who shall say that to a man of a different tem- 
perament God has not given another blessing in 
another place equally valuable, 7. e, to the 
blessing he might get in the prayer-meeting.”’ 

More than one Session confesses that none of 
its members except the Moderator ever attend 
‘it. Well may we take up the lament of the pro- 
phet of old, ‘*O my God, ] am ashamed and 
blush to lift up my face to Thee, my God: 


 O our God, what shall we say after this ?’’ 


_ Ezra 9, 6-10. 

But the darkness is pierced by some bright 
beams, which show that a remnant of the peo- 
ple do prize this means of grace and rejoice to 
be God’s intercessors. ‘‘Good both in num- 
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bers and tone,” ‘‘ No increase, but a higher 
spiritual tone.” 

In a number appreciative remarks are made 
respecting cottage prayer-meetings and other 
outside religious meetings. Is it not mortgag- 
ing the future strength of our Church to have 
our members going out of the Church in order 
to find that spiritual atinosphere so requisite 
to high Christian fellowship and service ? 

Some try to account for the evident general 
waning of this important institution by refer- 
ence to the pressure of business and social en- 
gagements in these feverish days, but the ex- 
planation may be anything but a justification. 
Business or social engagements which debar a 
man from the enjoyment of most valuable re- 
ligious privileges can scarcely bear God's 
‘‘imageand superscription ’?uponthem. ‘* Let 
every man wherein he is called, therein abide 
with God, 1 Cor. 7: 24. 

Have you had special services? For whom 
intended? By whom conducted, evangelist or 
brother minister? With what results? 

In answer to this questign the large majority 
of congregations report No special services.’’ 

In the Synod of British Columbia Mr. Rogers, 
the Synod’s Evangelist, has conducted special 
services at eight points with gratifying results. 

More than thirteen congregations in the 
Synod of Manitoba held special services ; in 
all but three instances they were conducted by 
the pastor or assisted by brother ministers. 
One case’ without results, one with mixed re- 
sults, the others ‘‘ some quickened, all helped.’’ 

In the Synod of London and Hamilton nine- 
teen congregations held special services chiefly 
led by pastors and brother ministers. All were 
successtul, some in gathering into the Church, 
‘others in deepening spiritual, life. In one 
congregation over a hundred united on _ pro- 
fession of faith. 

In theSynod of Toronto and Kingston special. 
services have been held in many congregations, 
with the result that spiritual Jife-has been 
deepened and not a few have confessed Christ. 

In the Synod of Montreal and Ottawa thirty 
congregations lad special services, but they 
were not all revival mettings. Here, as in the 
former cases, the pastors assisted by co-presby- 
ters were the evangelists. 

In the Maritime Provinces a number speak 
of special services a few weeks before the 
communion conducted by the pastors. 

One Convener says: ‘It is well-known that 
many ministers and Sessions have a distaste 
for special services, There has been so much 
exaggeration, so much fanatical excitement 
and so much transient profession that we can- 
not wonder at the revulsion which they feel 
when they hear the phrase ‘special service.’ 

“But the name does not always mean the 
same thing.” - Chosen instruments of God, men 
of sanity, piety and specially suited for the 
work have wrought, and by the blessing of God 
will work a most beneficial and urgent ministry 
through ‘special services.”’ 


The article on next page, “A Motive for 
Union,” is by Rey. R. C. Tibb, for the Prize 
Essay competition. 
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A MOTIVE FOR UNION. 


The life of the parent Churches in Scotland 
has been reflected in the life of the branches 
formed in Canada.* Divisions that obtained 
there have been continued here. But while 
these divisions were perpetuated by conditions 
obtaining in Scotland there has been’ an 
element in the life in Canada that tended to 
draw divergent bodies together, and that 
ultimately united all into the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 

It will be of interest to examine the several 
unions consummated, and note how large a part 
in each has been due to the operation of this 
element. It is still operative, and is tending 
to unite bodies more widely divergent than 
any of those that have already entered into 
union. It is therefore a matter of more than 
historical interest, for itis playing its part in 
the living issues of the present. 

From the first the missionary spirit has 
dominated the Churchin Canada. It prompted 
the parent Churches in Scotland and in 
Ireland to send their sons out to this Jand, and 
determined the choice from those offering for 
this service. It was one of the ruling motives 
in the lives of those who responded to the call 
of the parent Church, and sustained them in 
the hardships encountered in their early 
missionary labours. It became, in many 
instances, a consuming passion when this land 
was reached, when the need for Gospel ordin- 
ances became evident, and the opportunities 
for effective work became apparent. The 
record of the effort to satisfy this passion, and 
to meet the clamant need of those settled in 
widely separated and isolated districts, is one 
that is well nigh incredible. There were 
giants in those days, beside whose achieve- 
iments our successful effort seems puny. 

The spirit of the individual communicated 
itself to the corporate bodies when these were 
organized, and the most prominent place in 
the deliberations of the first Presbyteries and 
Synods was given to the problem of how to 
cover the wide field already occupied, with 
any degree of satisfaction, and how to extend 
the work into the vast tracts still unoccupied. 
There were burning questions of church 
doctrine and polity in the air, and had some 
of these men been on their native soil they 
would have been in the van of controversy, 
but here there was a more insistent Voice 
calling them, and they listened and obeyed. 
A common cause drew men together to secure 
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the essential thing, and for the time they were 
willing to set aside much that appealed to them, 
but which in comparison was non-essential. — 

The natural issue of such intensive effort 
was a growing desire to conserve and to unite 
all forces working to secure the common end. 
Accordingly, when the 
Presbytery of Pictou was formed in 1795, the 
Associate Presbytery of Truro, which had 
already been nine years in existence, at once 
made overtures to it for union. It was to be 
a co-operative rather than a corporate union, 
for the religious clause in the burgess-oath 
could not be entirely ignored, even in this new 
Jand, but it was recognized that the essential 
thing was not that question, but this one of 
keeping the new land for Christ. Other 
matters might well lie in abeyance. It was 
some years before union was accomplished, 
but in 1817 these two bodies, with some 
ministers of the Church of Scotland, went 
beyond the original intention, and entered 
into a corporate union to form the Presby- 
terian Church of Nova Scotia. 

Meantime the tide of immigration flowed 
towards the west, and the missionary followed 
closely in its wake. In 1825 the Glasgow 
Colonial Society was organized, for the pur- 
pose of ‘‘ promoting the moral and religious 
interests of the Scottish settlers in British 
North America.’’ Dr. Burns was its Secretary, 
and with characteristic energy he impressed 
himself and his views for Canada upon many 
of the young men of the Established Church 
of Scotland, and induced them to choose 
Canada as their field of Jabour. <A goodly 
number of these came to Upper Canada, as it 
was then called, comprising chiefly the Pro- 
vince of Ontario. The necessity for organiza- 
tion was soon apparent, and in 1831 the 


Synod of the Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


in connection with the Church of Scotland was 
organized. 

In the same year there was formed the 
United Synod of Upper Canada which was 
composed of members who were ministers of 
branches of the Presbyterian Church other 
than the Church of Scotland. Immediately 
overtures were made to bring about a union 
of these two bodies, and in 1840 these Synods 
were merged into the Synod of the Presby- 
terian Church in Canada in connection with 
the Church of Scotland. Old lines were 
obliterated by the common movement of eager 
feet pressing forward to obey the voice that 


_called for the occupation of Canada for Christ. 
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It was with the keenest sorrow that, four 
years later, men who had been working side 
by side separated, because of sympathy with 
one or other of the great parties in the Disrup- 
tion controversy in Scotland. Yet, even then, 
so strong was the desire for union, and so 
evident was it that only by united effort could 
the work be accomplished, there were over- 


tures for reunion submitted in: October of the 


very year of separation. These overtures were 
received, and committees were appointed to 
consider them, and though no’ practical result 
was attained at once, the fact that such effort 
originated at such a time was a remarkable 
testimony to the strength of the desire for a 
union of forces to accomplish the work in 
hand. Evidently it was recognized that no 
sentiment of sympathy with the mother 
Church, however strong, should be allowed to 
obtrude itself and disunite the forces working 
for the establishment of righteousness in the 
new land, | 
Into the Eastern provinces the Glasgow 
Colonial Society had also sent many young 
men to begin their life work. These did not 
unite with the Synod of Nova Scotia. They 
eame out under the Church of Scotland, and 


» the Synod of Nova Scotia was a Secession 


Synod. They formed themselves, in 1833, 
into the Synod of Nova Scotia in connection 
with the Church of Scotland. Coming directly 
from the old land, where the lines were 
sharply drawn, it was some time before the 
spirit of the new possessed them sufficiently 


~ to dull the edge of old prejudices. 


Yet, so evident was jt that there should be 
united effort wherever possible, one of the first 
acts of the newly organized Synod was to 
invite the recently organized Presbytery of 
New Brunswick in connection with the Church 
of Scotland to become a Presbytery in connec- 
tion with the Synod of Nova Scotia. Three 
years later, when the new leaven had begun 
to work, a more comprehensive union, em- 
bracing all Presbyterian bodies in the Maritime 
Provinces was proposed. This proposal was 
warmly received by the Secession Synod, 
which had been organized in 1817, and nego- 
tiations looking in the direction of such a 
union were at once begun. 

But here, as in Upper Canada, the Disruption 
checked all such effort fora time. Eventually, 
however, it opened the way to the union of 
1860, between the Secession Synod and the 
Free Synod of Noya Scotia. In the basis of 
union agreed upon between these two bodies, 
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it is asserted that...“ the great object of union 
shall be the advancement of the Redeemer’s 
glory by a more visible expression of the 
unity and love of the members of Christ's 
body.....and the providing, by the combined 
exertions of the united body, of a duly quali- 
fied ininistry for the efficient dispensation of 
Gospel ordinances within our bounds, and for 
the enlargement and permanence of 
Churelrsy.? 

The United Church prosecuted the work 
with great vigour. .A Divinity Hall and Col- 
Jegiate Institute for the training of ministers 
was actively administered ; already four mis- 
sionaries were in the Foreign field, and that 
feature of the work was earnestly advocated ; 
the work at home was pushed forward, and 
colportage work received especial attention ; 
Sabbath schools were efficiently organized, 
and a scheme for the maintenance of the 
widows and children of ministers who had 
fallen in the field was promoted. 

With a field of operations so extensive and 
varied, it is not surprising to learn that strong 
efforts were continually being made to enlist 
the united strength of all Presbyterians in its 
adequate cultivation. As a result of these 
efforts the Synod of New Brunswick: united 
with the Synod of the Lower Provinces in 
1866, adopting as its basis of union the same 
terms as those agreed upon in the union of 
1860 between the Free and Secession Synods. 

Those who remained in connection with the 
Church of Scotland after the Disruption 
formed themselves ultimately into the Svnod 
of Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island, and 
into the Synod of New, Brunswick, in connec- 
tion with the Church of Scotland. These 
prosecuted their work with earnestness, espe- 
cially along the line of providing for an 
educated niinistry. Overtures for union 
between. these two Synods were early made, 
which resulted in 1868 in their union under 
he name of the Synod of the Maritime Pro- 
vinces in connection with the Church of Scot- 
land. | 

In the Western provinces the pressure of 
work bad also been operating to bring about a 
federation of effort. The elements were not 
ready for complete fusion, but the preparatory 
process was well advanced. Jere there were 
many elements. In addition to the three 
bodies that were found in the Eastern pro- 
vinces, there were two small bodies working 
independently in the Niagara peninsula. In 
1834 the Missionary Presbytery of the Canadas 


the 


| 
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in connection with the United Secession 
Church in Scotland had been organized. This 
became the Synod of the United Presbyterian 
Church in Canada in 1847. 

No sooner had the Free Synod in Upper 
Canada been organized in 1844 than overtures 
for union between it and the United Synod 
were begun. At the meeting of the Free 
Synod, held in October 1844, deputations came 
from both the Niagara Presbytery, one of the 


jndependent bodies, and from the Synod of . 


the United Presbyterian Church. The former 
proposed measures for co-operation, and these 
were immediately adopted. The latter warmly 
commended the course taken by the Free 
Church party, and in their answer the Synod 
expressed a desire for closer union. ; 

In the following year both bodies appointed 
committees to consider corporate union, and 
these unanimously agreed that it was highly 
desirable that the two bodies should unite. 
There was much substantial agreement, but 
there were certain points upon which it was 
necessary to frame a careful deliverance upon 
which both could unite, and to this deliverance 
the committees at once addressed themse: ves. 

The negotiations progressed satisfactorily, if 
slowly, and in 1861 it was agreed that ‘‘ The 
Presbyterian Church of Canada and the 
United Presbyterian Church in Canada, be- 
lieving that it would be for the glory of God, 
and for the advancement of the cause of Christ 
in the land, that they should be united and 
form one Church, do hereby agree to unite...” 
Thus was formed the Canada Presbyterian 
Church. 

‘There were thus four branches of the Pres- 
byterian Church operating in Canada, two in 
the KMastern provinces, and two in the Western. 
In each the missionary spirit was strong, and 
upon each the desire for united effort im- 
pressed itself with increasing strength. It 
needed only some one to voice the general 
sentiment. This found admirable expression 
in Dr. Ormiston’s letter to the Moderator of 
the Synod of the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada in connection with the Church of 
Scotland, which was brought before this Synod 
in 1870. Among other things it was stated 
that.... ‘it seemed natural and right that 
Churches holding the same standards and 
administering the same form of Church 
Government and Discipline, should unite their 
forces in the common work of evangelizing 
the entire Dominion....”’ 

There was an immediate response to this 
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appeal. 
and copies of the letter were sent to the other 
Synods and to the Assembly of the Canada 
Presbyterian Church. Esch successively ap- 
pointed similar committees, and when these 
held their first joint meeting in September of 
1870, it was unanimously decided that a general 
union was both desirable and practicable. 

Some time was necessarily spent in arrang- 
ing ail the preliminaries, but the Church had 
been prepared by the successive unions that 
had already taken place between its consti- 
tuent parts,and it needed only that the con- 
sensus of opinion should be crystallized and 
arranged, that all might come together in one 
harmonious whole. So it came about that in 
the comparatively short period of five years 
from the inception of the movement, the great 
Union of 1875, in which all elements were 
merged in the Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
was consumated. The united Church quickly 
gathered into one all convergent effort, and 
turned it upon the great work to be accom- 
plished in every part of Canada. . 

In each successive union it is evident that 
the consciousness of the immense field of 
operations and the opportunity it afforded for 
united effort, has been the strong plea for 
bringing divergent sections together. That 
which is still the dominant note in the appeals 
to the Church has been heard from the begin- 
ning. The scene of operations has shifted, 
but the voice from the new country that is 
now so insistent, has always been heard, and 
has ever met with a ready response. 

This has given character to our Canadian 
Church. It has led her to give the first place 
to the preaching of a pure Gospel, to evange- 
listic effort, to all that has made for a strong 
missionary campaign. It has developed the 
self-sacrificing spirit that delights to spend 
itself for the benefit of another. It has 
developed strength, till, though comparatively 
small in numbers, she stands to-day among the 
first in zeal, in courage, and in effective ser- 
vice. 

There have been times when her energies 
flagged, and the marks of weakening effort 
are plain in the older provinces, but within 
the last quartcr of a century she has nobly 
redcemed lierself. Ter splendid work in 
Manitoba and the Northwest, and the great 


response she has made to the appeal for a 


special effort to mark the opening of the new 
Century, has won for her the admiration of the 
Church in other lands. But, far more than 
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A committee on union was appointed, 
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of her latent possibilities. 
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this in value, is the reyelation given to herself 
Most opportunely 
has this self-revelation come in view of the 


enormous increase of the demand upon her to | 


supply the Gospel to the rapidly-filling dis- 
tricts in the North.and West. 

But the desire for union has not yet spent 
its force. There is still an unsatisfied element 
in the composite body, and it shews itself by 
eagerly stretching out hands to welcome any 
sane proposal to co-operate in missionary 
effort. The Church hag been indifferent to 
much of the talk about corporate union, but to 
any practical scheme of either corporate or 


even co-operative union she has ever given an 


eager audience. To the proposition that there 
should be conference between some of the 
sister Churches, respecting co-operation in the 
common work of possessing Canada for Christ, 
and in some scheme for conserving missionary 
effort in the newly settled districts, our 
Church responded with alacrity. We rejoice 
in the prospect of the successful initiation of 
such ascheme, It fitsin with the bent of the 
genius of a Church whose bistory has been 
marked by successive unions for just such 
co-operation, 

The old spirit still rules. It is the most 
valued heritage of the Canadian Church. 
Scotland has her history of struggle for the 
truth ; Canada has her history of effort. to 
disseminate the truth. While this spirit rules 
we do not fear for the stability of the Church, 
for she is constantly dealing with the things 
that are essential. Her richest blessing lies in 
her opportunity, and the present great demand, 
far from being a crushing burden, will but 
develop her resources, and perfect herstrength. 


THE CHEERFUL VOICE. 


The comfort and happiness of home and 
home intercourse depend very much on the 
kindly and affectionate training of the voice. 


Trouble and care and vexation will and must, 


feelings be voiced in our homes. 


of course, come; but let them not creep into 
our voices. Let only our kindly and happier 
Let them be 
so, if for no other reason, for the little chil- 


dren’s sake. These sensitive little beings are 


exceedingly susceptible to the tones» Mari 
how, at every sound, the young child starts 
and turns and listens! And thus with equal 
sensitiveness does it catch the tones of human 
voices. Let us have consideration for our little 


children.— Zz. 
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HOW TO HAVE STRONG CHARACTER. 


Go to the Word of God if you would have 
rootedness. Determine that you will not rest 
until you have grasped definitely some of its 
great truths. If you want staying quality in 
your character, get some things settled, clearly 
defined—things that you know. A nebulous 
belief has no heroism in it. A brave, bold 
faith is a definite faith. Look steadily into the 
Word of God, grow familiar with it, bring it 
out of the shadows, know just what you be- 
lieve and why. 

Such knowledge, born ot conviction, gives us 
character of the fiery-furnace sort, like Luther 
summoned to Worms and ready to go, though 
the tiles on the roofs of the houses were 
changed into battalions of opposing and 


malignant devils. Like Latimer at the stake, 
saying to Master Ridley: ‘‘ Be of good courage, 
Master Ridley ; we shall this day kindle a fire 
that will light all England!’ Like Bunyan in 
Bedford jail, who will stay there ‘till the 
moss grows on his eyelids” before he will re- 
cant! Like any loyal disciple who lives by 
the faith of the Son of God and who will stand 
fast in that faith anywhere, at. any cost!— 
Herrick Johnson, D.D. 


CHRISUS SAMPLES, 


One great means for promoting any form of 
business enterprise is by samples. The ways 
that men have of bringing these proofs of their 
wares before the market are myriad. Ag we 
move about the town and country we are pur- 
sued by speciinen pamphlets and packages of 
every size and shape; the postman leayes them 
at our doors, the small boy thrusts them on us 
at every turn, until we weary of the persistence 
of the traffickers. 

This is what a Christian is—a sample of the 
religion of Jesus Christ. If he does not come 
up to what the world expects, how he damages 
the business. 

he samples of soap, or starch, or stuffs, 
that come from a certain house and are poor 
influence, perhaps, an entire section of a town 
in not trying them further. The same holds 
good witit professed Cliristians. The world is 
busy picking flaws in them. How it gloats 
over their failures and wickednesses, making 
them an excuse for its own shortcomings. 

On the other hand, a good article of mann- 
facture strengthens that whole industry and 
tempts trials of it. Jusé so with real interested 
Christians. 

In one of our largest colleges recently, one of 
a number of gay students said of a class-mate : 
‘ [ would not believe there was anything in re- 
ligion, if it were not for the Hfe that William 
Winthrope leads. He lives up to his profes- 
sions.’’ Although scholastic honours were 
poured into his lap, how this speech out: 
weighed them all in value.—Zzx. 
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THE AGE OF UNTRUTHFULNESS IN CHIL- 
DREN. 


A PATHETIC STORY. 


That there is a time in the life of almost 
every child when it shows a tendency to de- 
ceive, or to “ te]l stories ” is the experience of 
mmany parents. This age varies from four to 
seven years, when a boy or girl, hitherto con- 
sidered truthful, begins to prevaricate or 
‘* romance.’’ 

Sometimes the fault arises from a too vivid 
imagination, together with a desire to astonish ; 
again it comes from a fear of falling in the 
estimation of those it loves, but most frequently 
the dread of punishment actuates the little 
sinner. 

‘he problem of dealing with the question at 
such a tender age is a very difficult one, but 
upon, its proper solution depends the future 
character of the child. 

The first theory—that the imagination is too 
highly coloured—is apt to be the case where 
the child is of an excitable or visionary 
nature. I have noticed that practical and 
commonplace minds are more accurate. 

A little girl once confessed when she looked 
back upon her babyhood days, she was aston- 
ished at the marvellous tales she used to tell 
with little or no truth iv them, and yet she 
said she never intentionally deceived. She 
described things as she saw them in her mind’s 
eye. For instance, if she were telling about a 
beautiful horse, she saw in imagination sucha 
steed as never trod this earth. 

Her more practical brother never soared into 
these realms of fancy—he described horses as 
they were made, and exaggeration was no 
temptation to him. This power of vision, if 
we may so call it, should not be altogether sup- 
pressed ; properly directed, may it not develop 
into genius, for is it not of this material that 
artists and poets are made? 

The second theory may be demonstrated by 
a pathetic little story told me bya very sensible 
mother. Shesaid that one autumn when she 
opened her cedar closet to take out the winter 
clothing she found a handsome dressing-gown 
of her own entirely ruined by having a large 
piece cut from the front width. The paper in 
which she had folded it was badly torn. 

Every one was questioned, but no one could 
account forit, until at last the childen’s nurse 
sorrowfully reported that baby Beatrice’s doll 
had a crimson hood which exactly matched. 

The Jittle culprit was called, shown the 
ruined garment and gently taxed with the 
offence. She emphatically denied with her 
tongue, but her pitiful little face confirmed the 
truth. 

The mother wag overwhelmed with dis- 
appointment and sorrow. The loss of the gar- 
ment was nothing compared with the fact that 
the child was untruthful. Wisely she did not 
punish her, but tried by every means to win 
her confidence. 

For two long days she held out and then 
confessed, but gave no explanation. 

Years after she told her mother the facts of 
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. child’s motive. 
warped by fear, and yet her parents con- 
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the case and her motive for concealing her 
fault. She said a playmate had a doll witha 
beautiful hood. She was determined to possess 
one like it and ran upstairs to get some 
material. 

Fortune seemed to favour her, for the door 


of the cedar cupboard stood open, disclosing — 


the parcel with a piece of the crimson showing 
through the torn paper. 


out and cut it off. 

Imagine the poor child’s sorrow and amaze- 
ment later on when she found what she had 
done! She said she had no intention of trying 
to escape punishment by her denial—her only 
thought was she loved her mother so much she 
hated to grieve her or fall in her estimation. 

This was by no means Beatrice’s last false- 
hood, but in time patience and judicious treat- 
ment developed a firm and truthful character. 

In the case of Beatrice’s sturdy little brother, 
untruthfulness rose from a dread of punish- 
ment. He was a fearless and courageous na- 
ture as they thought, having never been in- 
timidated he had uo cause for concealing 
anything. Alas! human nature is frail at best, 
and especially baby nature, and at six years 
one cannot expect much. 

. The family had gone to visit Harold's grand- 
parents for the holidays. One day he found 
some candy in his grandmother’s work-basket 
(no doubt being kept for him). Childlike, he 
appropriated it without hesitation. 

Grandmamma, while dearly loving children, 
belonged to the ‘‘ good old school’? which 
believes in the total depravity of child nature 
and also a liberal use of the rod. She taxed 
the child with the theft in a very severe and 
threatening manner, and so terrorized him that 
he stoutly denied it. 

At this juncture, fortunately, his mother 
came and saw that he was too excited to be 
accountable for what he was saying, so begging 
grandma to excuse him for a few minutes she 
took him into the next room. ‘*‘ Oh, mother,’’ 
he screamed, “I took it! I did, but I could 
not tell grandmma so, for I was so frightened !’” 

A severe course with this child would have 
been disastrous in the extreme, as was the case 
in one I knew well. 
story she was over fifty years of age, very 
gentle and timid, which latter failing she 
attributed to over-severity in her childhood. 


She spoke bitterly of one occasion when she. 


had been unjustly punished for a falsehood she 
never told. Facts seemed against her, and few 
people in those days stopped to look into a 
A splendid character was thus 


scientioutly believed they were doing right. 

I have mentioned these few instances because 
T sincerely believe many look upon this period. 
of child life and development all too seriously, 
and deal with it far too harshly. 


Children differ, and no two require the same __ 


treatment. Love and infinite patience are 


necessary if we would establish perfect con- — 
fidence between parent and child, and are we 
not told that perfect love casteth out fear?— — 


M. E. D., in The Interior. 


Not recognizing her 
mother’s wrapper, she hastily pulled a piece » 


When she told me the — 
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DISCOVERING A S. S. TEACHER. 


_“T am sorry, girls, to say that next Sunday 
I shall be obliged to be away,” said Miss Wil- 
son, teacher of a big girl’s class, ‘‘ I must go to 
see a very sick friend, and while I try to be 
here every Sunday, I can not be here next 
time sure. I wanted to consult you about a 
substitute, as you may have preferences. Would 
you like Miss Dalton ?”’ 

Objections came flying toward the teacher at 
once. 

‘*Oh, she is slow.”’ 

_ Miss Dalton! She does not know so much 
as the class does.’’ 

- She has a cracked voice.’’ 

‘“But you see, girls, my list of substitutes is 
small. I have only one more, Mr. Batson,” 
said the teacher. 

There was quite a stormy protest. 

“He is sleepy.” 

“ He stutters.” 

*« He can’t see.”’ 

‘¢He does not study his lesson,’’ remarked 
Jessie Dennis, a bright girl with snappy blue 
eyes. 

The teacher looked at Jessie. 

‘Oh, I have a lucky thought,” reflected the 
_ teacher. 
~ She was rather self-depreciative and did not 

attach special importance to reflections, but 

now and then she had “lucky thoughts,’’ and 
when thus visited she was made very happy by 
the visitant. 

The lucky thought this time was, ‘* Why 
don’t you ask Jessie Dennis, one of the class, 
to take your place next Sunday and ask ques- 
tions of the class?” 

She gave the thought a voice at once. 


‘‘Girls, I have an-idea. Instead of asking 


outsiders whom you don’t want, why not let 
one of your number take my place and ask the 
questions in next Sunday’s lesson ?”’ 

There was a class-smile starting at one end 
and going to the other end. Heads were 

~ nodded in assent. 

‘All right, young ladies, I will nominate 
and you may express your opinions. Let me 
suggest Jessie Dennis.’? The heads, save one, 
shook in very emphatic assent. 

The unwilling head was that of Jessie, the 

nominee. However, when the class vote came 
in, @ unanimous one in her favour, she con- 
sented. 

The class substitute was at first a little awk- 

~ ward when the next Sunday came and. she put 
the questions, but, as she questioned, ease came 
with the exercise of a gift of Jeadership that 
she had, and, if not bright enough to give 1n- 
formation on any point, she was bright enough 
to conceal her ignorance. Sometimes the con- 
cealment of a want may do as much for one as 
the display of resources may help another. It 
is safer, better though for the teachers always 
to know the lesson taught. Miss Wilson was 
pleased with the success of hersubstitute. The 
teacher was empty of envy. -—She showed a 
lovely appreciation of merit, and it was one 
reason of her popularity. ‘‘ Miss Wilson always 
sees some good thing about us,” was a frequent 
| remark made in the class circle. 


* } 
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The teacher saw several good results from 
this experiment. It deepend Jessie’s interest 
in the class and in Bible study. It toned up 
the class opinion of the merits of the class, and 
the teacher could see that she was increasing 
the school’s resources of the teaching capacity. 

Everybody liked the plan save the superin: 
tendent. He had his so-called ‘‘class of re- 
serves.’ They consisted of two individuals, 
Miss Dalton and Mr Batson. They were on 
hand every Sunday. Miss Dalton would ques- 
tion Mr. Batson and then Mr. Batson would 
ask Miss Dalton what she knew about the 
lesson. Whenever one might be needed to fill 
a vacancy, the other had nothing to do save to 
go home. The school name for them was 
“the way-back firm,” and the school was right 
in thinking them slow, out of date and good 
candidates for retirement. More than one 
said, ‘‘ What they want up in that class is life.’’ 
The objection was not a lack of youth, but en- 
thusiasm. Noone is old who ison fire. One 
day the class of reserves had that mysterious 
epidemic, ‘the grip.” It clutched every mem- 
ber of the class and would not let them go 
away from their homes. ‘Vhe superintendent 
was cast down. 


There is a class of boys needing a teacher to- 
day, he said, and my Billy is among them. 
He is uneasy as aneel. What teacher can keep 
him still ? 

He mentioned his perplexity to Miss Wilson. 

* Give my Jessie Dennis the chance. She 
wilk keep them still. I have found out by 
trial that she has the teaching knack and the 
quality of leadership,” was the teacher’s opin- 
ion. Jessie was placed in charge of a class of 
six boys. She found that she not only had one 
eel, but six eels. At first she was perplexed. 
A relief-thought came to her, * tell them Bible 
stories when hard-up.” 


The lesson was upon prayer. Jessie began 
by telling them the story of Jacob’s Jadder, them 
she asked questions about the lesson. When 
interest flagged and the eels began to wriggle, 
then she tried the subduing effect of another 
story. She captured her hearers. 

«“Thank you,” said the superintendent, “ My 
Billy likes you. He says you put vour arny 
around him and asked him if he prayed and 
that he could have Jacob’s ladder. He is 
going to own it now. I thank you very 
sincerely.’’ 

‘¢ You are welcome, and I thank the teacher 
who gave mea chance to find out I had the: 
teaching quality.” — Hz. 


“An elder ought of all men to follow the 
things that make for peace. This is a part of 


hiis ordination vow. But some of the most 


disastrous quarrels we ever knew sprang up 
in the session. This is especially true of new 
organizations. A mission with a wise elder- 
ship is a success from the very first. The 
session is the permanent pastorate, and upon. 
it more than the minister depends the future of: 
the church.’ 
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LAUS MORTIS. 


Nay, why should I fear Death 

Who gives us Life and, in exchange, takes 

breath ? 

He is like cordial Spring 

That lifts above the Soil each buried thing ; 
The lordliest of all things, 

Life lends us only feet, Death gives us wings. 
O all ye frightened folk 

Whether ye wear a Crown or bear a Yoke 
What daybreak need ye fear? 

The Love will rule you there that guides you 

here. 

Where Life, the Sower, stands, 

Scattering the ages from his swinging hands, 
Thou waitest, Reaper, lone, 

Until the multitudinous grain hath grown. 
Sevthe-bearer, when thy blade 

Harvests my flesh, let me be unafraid. 
“od’s husbandman thou art, 

In His unwithering sheaves O bind my heart. 

—sel. 


‘WHEN SAW WETHEE AN HUNGERED.” 


There is a beautiful unconsciousness in the 
highest Christian life and service. It is not 
nuware of its own righteousness. In Christ’s 
picture of the judgment the righteous exclaim 
in amazement, ‘‘ When saw we thee an hun- 
gered??? They have not ministered for an 
object; they are not even conscious of their 
ministry. But the spirit of love so permeates 
and possesses them that they go through life 
serving Jesus unawares. The best man knows 
not his own goodness. He is noble and helpful 
because it is his new nature to be so; he cannot 
help it any more than the sun can help diffus- 
ing light or the flowers’ fragrance. 


LIVING UP TO LOVE. 


‘¢And ye don’t drink any more, Jim?’ 

The question came as two workmen walked 
atong together. 

66 No.’ 

“And ye don’t talk as ye used to, either— 
dropped a lot of swearin’ that used-to come 
pretty handy. What’s up?” 

‘It’s the wife and boy,’’ answered Jim, 
half-pleased, half-embarrassed that the change 
had been noticed. ‘* Yesee, the little one was 
nothin’? but a baby when I went away, but 
he’s gettin’ to be a smart boy now. Lizzie 
believes in me. -And that bov—he really 
thinks his dad is the best man in the world. 
'dsort of like to have him keep on thinkin’ 
so, that’s all.” 

Trying to live up to some one’s thought of 
him, some one’s faith in him, was making his 
whole life higher and purer, as it has made 
many a life. It is an ignoble nature that is 
not at once humbled and uplifted at finding 
itself idealized by some loving heart. Almost 
unconsciously we try to be what we are ex- 
pected to be. And if this is true, what 
volumes it speaks in regard to thinking, 
hoping, expecting the best of those around us ! 
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WHY HE WANTED A CHRISTIAN WIFE. _ 


A well-known judge in one of the Southern 
States, speaking of his younger days, says that 
soine fifty years ago he had become skeptical; 
and that Mr. fi. , a noble, whole-souled _ 
man, whom he revered almost as a father, but 
who was a confirmed deist, though he had a . 
Christian wife, soon found him out and en- ‘ 

; 
¢ 
y 


deavoured to instil in his mind his own 
deistical notions. 

“But he charged me,’’said the judge, ‘‘not 
to let his wile know that he was a deist or that 
[ was skeptical.” I asked him why. To ~ 
which he replied that if he were to marry a 
hundred times he would marry only a pious — 
woman. . 

‘‘ Because,’ he said, ‘‘If she is a Christian — 
it makes her a better wife, a better mother, a — 
better mistress and a better neighbour. Jf she — 
is poor, it enables her to bear adversity with ; 
patience and fortitude. If she is rich and — 
prosperous, it lessens her desire for mere show. j 
And when she comes to die, if she is in error, 4 
she is as well off as youand I; and if we arein ~ 
error, she is a thousand times better off than 
we can be.” 3 

T asked him if he knew of any other error, or ~ 
system of error, attended with so many ad- — 
vantages. His reply was evasive. But what : 
he had said led me to examine the subject for — 
myself, and [ often look back to that conversa- 
tion as one of the most important incidents of) — 
iny life, and to it 1 trace my determination to 
study the Bible carefully and to examine the — 
subject for myself, the result of which has Jed 


me toa full and living faith in Jesus Christ, my’ : 
Saviour. — Ev. q 
j 

CHRONIC FAULT-FINDERS. 
‘“Those people would be disconténted in — 


heaven.’’ , 

The sentence was uttered with emphasis by 
a good man concerning some neighbours who ~ 
were always finding fault. 

No habit takes such deadly hold nor grows 
so fast as this ill weed of character once it is 
securely planted in the soil of the heart. The 
chronic fault-finder has an if or a but to suggest 
in every condition. Nothing is ever satisfac- 
tory. Even a fine day with clear skies and 
stimulating airs is a weather breeder, sure to 
be succeeded by rain and fog. The best kept 
hotel does not come up to the fault-finder’s 
standard, and as for home life the presence of 
one of these inveterate pessimists renders it 
gloomy beyond description. 

When we find in ourselves a tendency to 
this failing, let us root it up at once. Others 
wise it will kill all our joy.—Ex. 


Talk happiness. The world is sad enough 
Without our woes. No path is wholly rough ; 
Look for the places that are smooth and clear, 
And speak of these to rest the weary ear 
Of earth, so hurt by one continuous strain 
Of human discontent and grief and pain.” 


Dien Bt Jae: 
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EVELYN’S DREAM. 


Evelyn Waring sat in her great easy chair 
before a fire whose logs crackled in glee on the 
hearth, On the mantel above stood a Chinese 
idol, converted by clever hands into a recep- 
tacle for many a bit of money which other girls 
would unhesitatingly have spent for harmless 
ribbons, laces or other finery dear to the heart 
of every really feminine girl. He seemed to 
grin down upon the tired girl, cuddled up in 
her chair, as if in anticipation of holding many 
another nickel and dime before the day when 
Evelyn should break it open, and, with eager 
hands, carry the year’s savings to the Standard 
Bearer Company. 

It had been a hard day with Evelyn Waring; 
as bookkeeper in a large business house, she 
knew to perfection the meaning of the words 
backache and headache; she knew all the 


trials that so easily beset the path of every con- 


scientious working girl. 

Lower and lower drooped her head, as softly 
and more softly crackled the flames upon the 
hearth, till she seemed to feel a gentle touch 
upon her arm, and to see the face of “ One 
Altogether Lovely’? Jooking upon her with in- 
finite love and tenderness. With one glad cry 
of recognition she sprang in response to His 
“Come,” and soon seemed to be with her 
divine Companion, walking the streets of that 
city whose maker and builder is God. 

They wandered past little streams that 
gurgled and danced along, in sheer happiness 
seeming to say as they sang, ‘“‘See what the 
Lord for us hath done.”? The grass looked a 
softer green and a thicker velvet than Lvelyn 
had been privileged on earth to tread. Little 
children passed them, singing, playing as only 
children may, till one little dark-skinned fel- 
low, catching sight of the Glorious One, ad- 
vanced with glee to be taken to His arms ; 
when wonder of wonders, he gave one glance 
at Evelyn and exclaimed, “My lady! My 
pretty lady !” 

Before Evelyn could adjust her senses to 
this, a little girl whose straight black hair and 
high cheek-bones attested her Indian earth- 
parentage, but whose shining, raptured face 
bore testimony to her having been of the re- 
deemed, also gave'a glad cry of recognition as 
she caught the young girl’s eye. 

<¢What? why? what?’ she questioned and 
stammered in her bewilderment, “‘ why do 
these come to meet me?’ But, before she re- 
ceived her answer, a swarthy son of India 
grasped her hand with such an expression of 
joy as only they can feel who kuow their 
salvation in Christ. 

A sweet-faced Chinese woman with her whole 
family pressed close upon the rear of those 
already crowded around the now thoroughly 
mystified girl. 

“Vell me, dear Lord, what 
people mean? Why should I receive these 
greetings and expressions of love?” 


do these dear 


Then in gentlest tones the Master explained, 
drawing the first little dark-skinned boy closer 
to Him, ‘Don’t you remember the beautiful 
blue dress you looked at so longingly as it lay on 
the counter, every fold a thing of beauty as the 
silk shimmered in the light, how you priced 
and fingered it, and found the gown within 
your means but not within your actual needs? 
Do you recall how you left it to come home to 
your easy chair to think and pray it over? 
Don’t you remember how I whispered ever so 
softly, § Evelyn, lovest thou Me? Then, feed 
my lambs.’ This little disciple represents that 
silk dress you didn’t buy, the cost of which you 
slipped into the mite-box on your mantel.” 
‘And this,?? turning to the Indian girl who. 
clung lovingly to Evelyn, ‘‘is the result of the 
sodas you went without for a year, in order 
to drop the nickels, one by one, into the box. 
for love of Me. 

<¢And the car-fares that went into the little 
Mission bank after a long walk home on a 
frosty evening, they did this; for he heard the 
story gladly and held fast,’? and the Master 
looked at the native of India’s coral stran’ls, 
whose shining face told his testimony so clearly, 

‘‘But this entire family—when saw I them 
a hungered and fed them ?”’ 

‘sThen you don’t remember,’ and the Mas- 
ter’s voice was the sweetest music to thie 
happy girl, “the ribbons and collars and dainty 
things you went without that you might help 
to hold up the hands of the mission women in 
China? Through your loving sacrifice, this en- 
tire household came into living touch with 
Me, and found in Me the Way, the Truth and 
the Life.’’ 

Eyelyn Waring, overwhelmed by the vast- 
ness of the results, forgot all the little priva- 
tions and sacrifices in the joy of the harvest till 
her Lord pressed the searching but Joyous ques- 
tion home, ‘‘Did it pay, Evelyn? Did it 
pay ?’?—Mabel E. Brooks, in Women’s Mts- 
sionary Iriend. 
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A BRASS MONKEY. 


One day there was a brass monkey in a show 
window of a cirar store, which worked auto- 
matically, and when the cigarette was put into 
its hands, it drew it to and fro, and puifed the 
smoke just like a live person. But, after a 
while it stopped, and no oil nor anything else 
would make it work. So they took it apart, 
and to their surprise they found the machinery 
inside was clogged with tobacco. and it would 
not work until it was cleaned. What do you 
suppose cigarettes will do for the machinery of 
a boy—his heart, lungs, liver, brain, ete., if 
they will do that for the machinery of a brass 
monkey? It can do this much worse: It can 
kill a boy by affecting his machinery. It can 
keep hit from having a good, steady nerve, a 
clear brain a strong heart and tough muscles: 
for the work of life before it does kill.—£z. 
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WHAT PRAYER DID. 


“No,” said the lawyer. ‘‘I shan’t press 
your claim against that man. You can get 
some one else to take the case, or you can with- 
draw it, just as you please.”’ 

‘¢ Think there isn’t any money in it ?”’ 

** There would probably be a little money in 
it; but it would eome from the sale of the little 
house the man occupies and calls his‘ home.’ 
But I don’t want to meddle with the matter, 
anvhow.’? 

‘* Got frightened out of it, eh ?” 

‘Not at all.” 

‘‘T suppose the old fellow begged hard to be 
tet off ?”’ 

‘¢ Well, ves, he did.”’ 

‘* And you caved in, likely ?”’ 

66 YWias.?? 

6* What in creation did you do 

““T believe I shed a few tears.”’ 

‘The old fellow begged you hard, you say ?’’ 

‘*No, I didn’t say so; he didn’t speak a 
word to me.” 

‘‘ Well, may I ask whom did he address in 
your hearing?” : 

‘<God Almighty.” 

“He took to praying, did be?’’ 

‘“*Not for my benefit in the least. You see, 
IT found the little house easily enough, and 
knocked on the outer door which stood ajar, 
but nobody heard me: so I stepped into the 
little hall and saw through the crack of the 
door a cosy sitting-room, and there on the bed, 
with her silver head high on the pillows, was 
an old lady, who looked for all the world just 
like my mother did the last time I saw her on 
earth. 

“ T was on the point of knocking again, when 
she said, ‘Come, father, now begin; 1 am.all 
ready.’ 

«Down on his knees by her side went the 
old white-haired man, still older than_ his 
wife, I should judge, and I couldn’t have 
knocked then for the life of me. 

““Well, he began. First, he reminded God 
that they were still His subinissive children, 


wa ? 


mother and he, and, no matter what He saw fit . 


to bring upon them, they should not rebel 
against His will. Of course, it was going to be 
hard for them to go out homeless in their old 
age, especially with poor mother so sick and 
helpless, and oh, how different it might have 
been if only one of the boys had been spared ! 

‘Then his voice kind of broke, and a thin, 
white hand stole from under the coverlid 
and moved softly over his snowy head. Then 
he went on to repeat that nothing could ever 
be so sharp again as the parting with those 
three sons—unless mother and he should be 
separated ! 

‘‘But at last he fell to comforting himself 
with the fact that the good Lord knew that it 
was through no fault of his own that mother 
and he were threatened with the loss of their 
dear little home, which meant beggary and the 
alms-house—a place they prayed to be de- 
livered from, if it could be consistent with 
God’s will. 
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“And then he qnoted a multitude of pro-— 
mises concerning the safety of those who put — 
their trust in the Lord. Jn fact, it was the 
most thrilling plea to which I ever listened. 
At last he prayed for God’s blessing upon those 
about to demand justice.” | 

Then the lawyer continued, more slowly> 
than ever, ‘‘ And—I—believe I had rather go 
to the poor-house myself to-night than to stain — 
my hands and heart with the blood of such 
persecution as that.’’ 

ss afraid to defeat the old man’s prayer, 
eh 3 

‘* Bless your soul, man, you couldn’t defeat 
that prayer. I tell you, he left it all subject 
to the will of God ,-but He claimed that we 
were told to make known our desires to Him. 
But, of all the pleading J ever heard, that 
moved me most. You see, I was taught that — 
kind of thing myself in my childhood, and 
why I was sent to hear that praver I am sure i 
don’t know--but I hand the case over.’’ 

‘*T wish.”’ said the client, uneasily, ‘‘I wish 
vou hadn’t told me about that old man’s 
prayer,” 

“oWhvy so?? 

‘“ Well, because I want the money the place 
would bring. I was taught the Bible straight 
enough when I was a youngster, and I hate to 
run counter to what vou tell me about it. I~ 
wish you had not heard a word abont it, and 
another time I would not listen to petitions not 
intended for mv ears.” ; 

The lawyer smiled. ‘ 

‘‘ My dear feilow,’’ he said, ‘‘ you are wrong 
again. It was intended for my ears and yours, 
too, and God Almighty intended it. My old 
mother used to sing about ‘God moves in a 
mysterious way, 1 remember.’’ 

“Well, my other used to sing it, too,” 
said the clent, and he twisted the claim papers 
in his fingers. ‘* You can call in the morning, — 
if you like, and tell ‘mother and him’ the 
claim has been met.”’ “ 

Me a mysterious way,’’ added the lawyer. 
— ae 4 


THE SHIPWRECKED SAILORS. 


A crew of sailors, who, to use their own 
phrase, ‘ Did not take any stock in missions to 
the cannibals,’’ by asomewhat rough experience 
changed their minas. Cruising among one of 
the Pacific eroups their vessel struck a reef and — 
foundered. There was no alternative but to — 
take to the boats and row ashore, although, ~ 


between the sharks and the natives. The part © 
of the coast where they landed happening to 
be uninhabited ; they hi themselves in a hol- 4 
low until it became necessary to procure some- 

thing to eat, even at the risk of being eaten — 
themselves. At length one of the boldest — 
ventured to climb to the top of a hill, where 
he could look over into the populous valley 
beyond. All at once his fear-stricken com- 
panions saw him spring to his feet and swing 
his hat, shouting, ‘“ Come on, boys, I see a 
c..urch!”’ 


~~ 


‘docile toevery word and order. 
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A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM. 


It is said that there are no more horrible pri- 
sons than those found in certain provinces of 
Russia. A traveller, just returned from these 
provinces, gives an interesting incident in con- 
nection with the prison life there. . A colonel 
was appointed to take charge of one of the 
largest and most noxious of the prisons. It 
was situated in the centre of an important 
province, and was filled with turbulent men 
and abandoned women. Harsh _ discipline, 


poor food, insufficient ventilatien, unclean- 


iness and hopelessness—all conspired to bru- 
talize the inmates. 

Especially was this true of the women. The 
longer they wereimprisoned the more depraved 
and unmanageable they became, until it 
needed a disciplinarian of the severest type to 
keep them under control. The colonel couid 
manage the men, but: the women defied him, 
and he began to think that he must resort to 
flogging to subdue them. 

One morning the colonel’s young wife took 
a walk in the prison yard. She was a gentle 
enthusiast, who bad made up her mind’when 
her husband first entered upon his official 
duties to reform, if possible, the women 
prisoners by kindness. This purpose slie 
failed to accomplish, for kindness seemed to 
have no more influence over them than soli- 
tary confinement. As she walked in the yard 
one morning she became apprehensive and 
nervous lest some harm might be done her 
baby, which the nurse carried beside her, 
and, for the first time, had taken into the en- 
closure, 

As soon as the women prisoners caught sight 
of the baby, they ran to it, gesticulating wildly. 
The mother gave a shriek and stood at bay 
before them, prepared to defend her babe 
from violence. The guard came running up. 
But, instead of abusive language, which 
had heretofore greeted the young wife, the 

oor women broke into raptures over the babe. 

‘Oh, the darling! Let me hold him.’ 
One after another stretched out her marred 
arms in entreaty toward th. obdurate nurse. 

‘Tsn’t he innocent !” exclaimed the vilest of 
the prisoners. At that word several of them 
peered into the pure face of the child and then 
broke down, tears streaming down their cheeks. 

Begging to hold the baby, the laughing, 
erying, gesticulating women wded around 
the child. The eternal motherhood lighted up 
their embruted faces an th ight of unim- 

eachable innocence soft.- >dev- stony heart. 

Then the colonel’s wife had a --appy thou: >t. 
‘The best conducted woman of you al! at..e 
end of the week will be allowed to tend the 
baby for half an hour.”’ 

The women, whom neither kindness nor 
punishment had been able to restrain, became 
At the end of 
the week it became almost impossible to decide 
which one had earned the coveted reward. 
The baby made weekly visits to the prison 
yard, and the gentle, humanizing effect upon 
the women seemed alinost miraculous. Inno- 
cence is irresistible.— Youth’s Companion. 
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THE GUEST OF HONOODR. 


BY H. R. ESTEY. 

Cousin Miriam had come on the noon train 
as they had expected, and was now in the 
dainty east guest room freshening her toilet 
after her long dusty trip from Boston to the 
little Kansas town. But, indeed, there seemed 
no ‘improvement necessary in the appearance: 
of that trim young woman of sixteen—at least, 
that was what Ruth May was thinking as she 
sat in the cool sitting-room with her mother, 
awaiting impatiently Miriam’s return. Ev ry 
detail of her plain, stylish costume seemed 
faultless to Ruth. 

But more than that, her manners were 
charming ; one could see that during the brief 
moment of greetings. Her face was best of all 
—strong, and sensible,and sweet. Ruth had 
never before seen her city cousin, and had. half 
dreaded this first visit, forshe had read a groat 
many stories of city cousins, in which they 
were-alWays vain and selfish, and patronized 
their poor relatives. But Miriam had been in 
the house only fifteen minutes and fourteen- 
year-old Ruth knew well enough already that 
‘Miriam was not that kind of a girl in the 
least.’? 

Had she not put her arms about mother’s 


neck and hugged her as heartily as Ruth her- 


self might have done, saying, laughingly that 
that was the identical hug her mother had 
given her to carry to her sister in Kansas? 
Wasn’t the way she had stood with her arm 
about Ruth for several minutes as she answered 
Mrs. May’s questions about her trip delight- 
fully informal and cozy ? 

When Ruth had thrown open the door of 
the tiny guest room she had not dared to glance 
at Miriam, lest she should gee a look of super- 
cilious scorn on her face. She had drawn a 
long sigh of relief and pleasure when Miriam 
impulsively exclaimed: ‘‘ What a vision! It’s 
a perfect ‘saint’s rest,’ Ruth, after that dusty 
railway trip.”’ 

Ruth’s own skillful hands had transformed 
the old-fashioned oak set into this vision of 
whiteness. Indeed, with the white matting 
and white muslin curtains the room did look 
wonderfully fresh and inviting, even though 
everything in it was simple and inexpensive. 
Then the last fortress of Ruth’s heart had sur- 
rendered unconditionally to Miriam when she 
turned to the vase of white flowers on the 
stand and buried her face in them, emerging 
at last to exclaim, with girlish fervor, ‘*My! 
but I do love flowers!’’ So did Ruth, and 
these were the choicest ones from her little 
flower bed, t which she had given much time 
and morc love. 

When Miriam returned to the parlor it was 
in t simplest sort of a white dress, with one 
of the white flowers in her hair. 

‘‘Now, can’t I see grandmother?’’ queried 
Miriam, after a half hour of pleasant talk. 
‘“Mother has told meso much about her that 
I seem to know her well, although I have 
never seen her.” 

To tell the truth, this request rather startled 
her hearers. Usually guests did not greet 
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grandmother until they assembled at the 
supper table, and after the introductions were 
politely over they turned from her to the 
younger members of the family. Somehow, 
although Ruth was kind-hearted enough, it 
never had occurred to her that this was not 
perfectly natural and proper. 

‘“Wiy, certainly, dear. Run upstairs, Ruth, 
and ask grandmother if she will come down,”’ 
said Mrs. May. 

‘‘Upstairs? No, indeed; don’t ask her to 
come down. Pll run up to her room and save 
her that trouble, if you think she’ll not mind,” 
said Miriam. 

Grandmother's face beamed with delight 
beneath her white cap as Miriam chatted to 
her about her mother and. the messages she 
had sent. ‘* You look very much like your 
mother, dear,’’ and the tears came into grand- 
mother’s eyes as she stroked Miriam’s dark 
hair. The girl had drawn a low stool to her 
side, and the thin, wrinkled hand that was 
forced to be idle so much found, a tender 
pleasure in this little work of love. 

It, was at the supper table that Ruth first 
spoke of the party. She could not keep silent 
about it amoment longer. ‘* You are to be the 
guest of honour, you know,’’? Ruth rattled on, 
talking so muchand so fast that she ate scarcely 
anything, and, consequently, much to Miriam’s 
amusement, found it necessary to go to the 
cupboard just before bedtime for lunch. 

“* Of course, you’re going to be at the party, 
grandmother !’’ exclaimed Miriam, as they rose 
from the breakfast table on the morning of the 
eventful day, 


The sweet, patient face actually colored a 


little. 

‘‘No, dearie ; I am too old for that now.’’ 

“Indeed, you are not! Isay, Ruth, I resign 
my position as guest of honour to grandmother. 
I movethat we make her the guest of honour.” 

Ruth leoked blank. Then she tried to laugh 
away the awkwardness by saying, ‘I am afraid 
grandmother has no party dress.” 

‘‘fier black cashmere would look lovely if 
it were fixed up with soft mull and laces,’ 
Miriam persisted. 

‘“But we can’t afford another cent ”—Ruth 
stopped abruptly ; she was thoughtless, but no 
more selfish than Miriam herself. 

‘©The very thing !’’ she exclaimed, her deci- 
sion made in a flash. 

So it all was settled, and grandmother was as 
full of pleased expectan¢y concerning the party 
as were the girls themselves. 

When the guests began to arrive they found 
themselves greeting Rath, and afterwards 
Grandmother May who sat in a comfortable 
chair beside her, looking as sweet as a picture 
in the attire that Miriam’s skillful fingers. had 
arranged, 

All went gayly for awhile. Then the fun 
seeined to lag, and Ruth began to grow dis- 
tressingly uncomfortable. 

‘Grandmother, what was that queer game 
you were telling me about the other day—the 
one you and mother used to play when you 
were children?” said Miriam. All eyes were 
turned toward grandmother. ‘* Why can’t we 
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play it now? I know it must be great fun,” 
continued Miriam. ‘ You tell us how to | 
begin.” ‘oe 

Great fun the game proved to be, for peals of 
laughter filled the honse, and the company 
grew gayer and merrier every minute. That 
game was but the beginning. Out of grand- 
mother’s memory came trooping game after 
game, all merry and wholesome, and delight- 
fully new and qnaint to the girls. : 

“Oh, my ! aren’t these jolly games?”? Ruth 
overheard one girl whisper to another. Then 
Ruth was perfectly happy. 

The party was, bevond question, a great 
success ; to that they allagreed as they gathered 
in grandmother's room to talk it over after the 
guests had departed. 

‘*The credit is all due to our guest of | 
honour,”’ cried Miriam, sweeping a low court-- 
esy to grandmother, whose face beamed with 

leasure. 

But Rath knew well enough who it was that 
had had the gentle courtesy to bring grand- 
mother to the front, and so also was deserving 
of credit in the matter. bi 

‘¢Mother, Miriam was really the guest of 
honour, wasn’t she?” asked Ruth. ‘*I have 
been thinking of the verse, ‘ Whosoever of you 
will be the chiefest, shall be servant of all.’ 
That is the sort of honour that Miriam wins for. 
herself.” 


“THE ‘CHRISTIAN STUDENT MOVE- 
MENT 


As summarized by Mr. John R. Mott, is most 
remarkable, and its power is still upon the 
increase. 
‘‘When Mr. Mott first visited Paris in the - 
interest of spiritual work among the students 
of Jtrance, he could interest barely twelve — 
students in all the Latin Quarter, but there are 
now nearly two hundred in this French Chris- — — 
tian Association. These are, almost without 
exception, new converts, men who have found 
and confessed Christ, since entering upon their 
university studies, A 
“Tor the past four years the work in th 
German universities has shown a steady drift 
from rationalism toward a sane and firm belief 
in the deity of our Lord Jesus Christ. ‘% 
‘“There have been marked ingatherings of — 
men into the Christian faith and fold within 
the past five years in Oxford, Cambridge, 
Edinburgh and Aberdeen. +3 
‘Of the Hindus studving in the Government 
university at Madras, one in twelve is a Chris- 
tian, while in the Japanese colleges the propor- 
tion of Christians is forty times that prevailing 
in the empire at large.’”’ 4 
When Chalmers left the pulpit for a Pro- 
fessor’s Chair, he explained that he could do — 
more evangelistic work if he evangelized the 
students. How important that these young — 
nien should be magnetized at the beginning of — 
their course, and so quickened as to be the 
means of awakening others |The Interior. 
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a A GOLDEN LILY. 


*“Tt [have been able to accomplish anything 
sin ay life,’ said a woman famous as one of the 
‘most kindly and lovable among leaders of the 
best American society, ‘ it is due to the word 
spoken to me by my old teacher in the right 
‘Season when I was a child.’ A newspaper 
“prints the story of the teacher’s lesson as told 
by the pupil. Reve 

““f was the only homely, awkward one in a 
‘class of exceptionally beautiful girls, and, being 
‘dull at my books, became the derision of the 
:schoo!. I fell into a morose, despairing state, 
‘gave up study, withdrew into myself and grew 
‘daily bitter and morose. One day the French 
‘teacher, a gray-haired old woman with keen 
eyes and a bright smile found me crying. 

“* Ow’ as-tu ma fille??—‘ What is the matter 
my child ?’—she asked. 

***Oh, madame, I ain so ugly ! I sobbed out. 

“She soothed me, but did not contradict 
me. Presently she took me into her room, 
saying, ‘I have a present for you,? and handed 
me a scaly, coarse lump covered with earth. 

““Tt is round and brown as you. Ugly, did 
you-say.? Very well, we will call it by your 
name, then. Jt is you. Now you shall plant 
it and .water it and give it sun for a week or 
two. 

*‘[ planted it and watched it carefully. 
Green leaves came out first and at length a 
golden Japanese lily, the first I liad ever geen. 
Madame came to share iny delight. 

“«Ah? she said, significantly, © Who 
would believe so much beauty and fragrance 
were shnt_ up in that ugly thing? But it took 
heart and grew into the sunlight!’ ??—Jn- 
telligencer. : 


: SON av oUA oe LING 


In a pretty, sunny parlour, modest but taste- 
ful, two women were arranging flowers. One 
was the hostess, the other a visitor who was 
helping with the preparations for a tea that 
afternoon. ‘It was from the visitor’s hand that 


a delicate glass vase slipped and crashed to 


pieces on ‘the earth. 

“Oh, Ellen, I’m so very sorry!’ she ex- 
‘claimed; in distress. ‘‘ The Venetian glass vase 
your sister brought from Italy—the very one I 
‘can’t possibly replace. It’s toc bad !” 

“It was pretty, and I’m sorry, of course,’’ 
acknowledged Ellen frankly, burrowing 
promptly in a closet for the dustpan; ** but 
don’t stand there frozen with horror and your 
face like a tragic mask. After all, it’s only a 
“thing.” 

“Oniy a thing!’ echoed the culprit, in a 
voice of astonishment tinged with indignation. 
“Of course if’s a thing. Most things are 
things. But that doesn’t prevent their being 
“precious.” 

Killen laughed outright. 

‘‘Most things certainly are things,” she 
-admittted, “and a few things are precious ; but 
‘even then ‘there’s a difference, I forgot that 
you didn’t know thé family byword and 
‘couldn’t finish it out for yourself. You see, 
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[ was quoting my name-aunt, who was the 
dearest, coziest, most comfortable, andl yet 
most wide-awaxe and spirited old lady in the 
world, 

“She always declared that the rivhest gain 
tunat came to her through age and experience 
was the preception of relative importance. 
Life is so much more easy and interesting if we 
never let ourselves be troubled about what 
need not really matter; and compared with 
people and actions, things, our mere little 
possessions, are after all so trifling. She deem- 
ed it disgraceful that anything legs than war, 
earthquake or fire, affecting things, should 
make us unhappy. 

‘*¢ When a heart, a promise or a principle is 
broken,’ she used to say, ‘that’s disaster, and 
one may grieve; but when a teapot is—a thing 
is only a thing. Laugh and take a brown 
pitcher, and the tea will taste just as good,’ ”? 

*“I suppose it would,’’ agreed Ellen’s friend, 
reflectively, “ if the laugh were genuine, but 
so many of us couldn’t laugh. Its Emergon, 
isn’t it, who says, ‘Things are in the saddle, 
and ride mankind?’ Only he should haye 
said womankind—it’s we lrousekeepers who are 
slaves to things. ’? 

‘Oh, notall of us,’ protested Ellen, cheer- 
fully. “Suppose you put the pink chrysan- 
themums in that old Dutch mug and twist the 
trailing fern round the handle—I’m not sure it 
isn’t going to be prettier than the Venetian 
vase, after all.” —Youth’s Companion, 


SOME FACTS TO REMEMBER, 


There is so much said to-day about *‘ Scholar- 
ship.” ** Modern Thought.” ‘‘ Biblical Critic- 
ism,” ‘“ Progressive Theology’? and ‘* Teach- 
ing for the Times,” that those who are not 
specialists in these lines are very apt to be 
confused over the matter. There are, there- 
fore, a few facts that are wisely kept in mind 
in all such considerations : 

1: That all the best scholarship of the world 
ig not on one side in these controversies. 

2. That Biblical Critism is not necessarily 
destructive. 

3. That the active pastor who is dealing 
with sin and woe in the concrete is fully as 
competent a practical theologian as the student 
who is very lagely studying sin in the abstract. 

4. That a great many things dogmatically 
declared to be settled are actually as unsettled 
as they have always been, and 

0. That no modern thought has yet suggested 
any better way to lead the sinner to Christ or 
to make life noble and death peaceful than 
through the atoning work of a Divine crucified 
Saviour. Men may preach as eloquently as 
they will about character building and human 
possibilities, but so far there has been no way 
discovered of saving a lost sinner than by 
faith in a Redeemer, divine as He is human. 


* 

It is necessary to distinguish carefully be- 
tween submission to the will of God and to an 
inevitable fate. The one brings hope, but the 
other despair. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S GARDEN. 


What we plant in our garden is all we can 
expect to get from it. No garden ever yet pro- 
duced roses and lilies, violets and geraniums, 
and mignonette without sowing of seeds and 
setting of slips beforehand. It is the same 
with the garden of the soul; each boy, each 
girl, must plant before reaping. When a girl 
is sweet and gentle, charming an” lovable, it is 
because she has filled her soul garden with the 
seeds of good. When a boy is brave and 
generous, it is because he has cultivated the 
growth of these qualities... Goodness never 
comes by chance. 


PASS IT ALONG. 


J am going tosupposeacase. Such an actual 
case never happened. It would have made a 
stir if if had, 

Tt was at the Lord’s Supper; there was a 
good churchful of disciples and the deacons 
came along with the cup. The rule was for 
the man at the end of the pew to partake him- 
self and then pass it along to the next, and he 
to the next and so on till the last one was 
reached. One man, right in the middle of the 
pew, got hold of it and partook and then held 
on to the cup. 

‘‘ Pass it on,” said the man next to him who 
had had it, but he would not do it. 

‘Pass it on,’’? said the man beygnd, who 
wanted it, but he would not do it. 

‘Pass it on,’”’ said the deacon in alow, but 
earnest voice, but he would not do it. 

The pastor saw there was some trouble in 
that pew. He slipped down on tip-toe, and, 
seeing how it stood, he said, ‘‘ Pass it on; the 
cup is intended for all; ‘drink ye all of it.’ 
It is not intended for you alone. It has come 
all the way down from the table till it reached 
you. Don’t stop it; pass it along.”? But the 
man clutched all the harder and would not 
pass iton. He wanted to keep it all for him- 
self. : 

There is the Cup of Salvation. Christ filled 
it with His own hands. He gave it to His 
disciples to drink. Drink and pass it along. 
“Freely ye have received, freely give. ‘‘Ye 
shall be witnesses unto Me both in Jerusalem, 
and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the 
uttermost parts of the earth.’ ‘‘ Go ye, there- 
fore.” 

So the apostles partook and then passed it 
on. They of Jerusalem passed it on to Anti- 
och ; and they of Antioch passed it on to 
Ephesus, and Corinth, and Philippi; and they 
of Rome passed it on to Britain; and they of 
Britain passed it on to us in America; and we 
of America are to pass it 6n to Japan and 
China and India, and to the isles of the sea 
which have it not. 

But now some there are who have got the 
cup and hold @&1 to it and will not pass it on. 
“It is good,’’ they say; “blessed—oh, most 
blessed,” —but they will not pass it on. The 
heathen are perishing for want of that cup, but 
they will not pass iton. There is more salva- 
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tion in that cup than they can ever use them- 
selves, but they will not pass any of it along. 

When the brethren in other places conclude 
they must do something to hold forth the- 
Word and spread the blessing and comme and 
ask them to join, saying, ‘‘ We have found it 
so good ourselves, let us pass it over to those: 
miillions of poor Chinamen,” they say ‘‘No. 
We do not believe in passing the cup along.” 
So they never give anything to save other peo- 
ple. Is that all right ?— Mission Herald. 


HOW FRANK WON. 


A prize of one hundred dollars, to be used 
for educational purposes, was offered in a 
school for boys. Among the contestants was 
a boy of seventeen named Frank Harlow He 
did not succeed in winning the prize, and, a 
day or two later, one of his schoolmates, named 


Harry Murks, said to him, ‘* Didn’t get the- 


prize, did you, Frank ?” 
** No, I did not,’’ replied Frank, cheerfully. 
‘* Feel kind 0’ cut up over it, don’t you ?”? 
‘No penobpanticalanive.: . 


* Well, ’'d hate to make as hard a fight as. 


you made to win that prize and then fail.’’ 
““T don’t think that I have failed, Harry.”’ 


‘Well, I’d like to know wiy you haven’t. 


failed! Dido’t George Dayton win the prize ?”’ 
‘Yes, I know he won the money; but I wor 
just as much as George in that which comes 
from hard study. But vou know, Harry, if 
you'll excuse me for saying it, vour failure has 
been most marked.” 
‘*My failure! Why, what do you mean?’ 


J didn’t go in for the prize at all. I made no- 


attempt to win it.’’ 


‘<Teknow wij replied Frank, and then he: 


added, ‘* They fail, and they alone, who have: 
not striven.”’ 

* Oh, I see what you mean,’ 
rather soberly. 
thing in that.” | 

‘There is a good deal in it,” replied Frank. 
“It is so true that not one of the eighteen: 


p 


said Harry,,. 
‘“‘ [ suppose that there is some-- 


boys who competed for the prize may be said . 


to have failed. All of us won the prize that. 
comes from honest effort, and it was a pretty 
hig prize for most of us. £ thought at first that. 
L would not compete for the prize, for I felt. 
quite confident that some of the other boys. 
were so much further advanced than I was 
that I had very little chance of winning in the: 
contest. But one day I came across-this verse: 


‘ Straight from the mighty bow this truth is. 
driven ; 

They fail, and they alone; who. have not. 
striven.’ 


“ «That’s a fact,’ I said to myself, and I went: 
straight to work and did my very best.”’ 


“ You stood next to George Dayton at the: 


examination, too,’’ said Harry.. 
you did not fail after all.” 

Harry was right. How could Frank fail to. 
be a winner after the honest effort he had put. 
forth ? ! 


‘* No, Frank, 


, a 


Youn g Peoples Societies. 


ASSEMBLY’S PLAN OF STUDY, 1904 


January.—“ What are our Young People’s Societies 
doing for the missions of our Church? How ean they 
do more ?”’ 


February —Pioneer work in the Maritime Provinces. 
March.—Missions among Lumbermen. 

April.—Pioneer work in Quebec, 

May,—What is being done for the Chinege in Canada 


June.—Pioneer work in Ontario. 
July.—Our Church’s work among the European ime 
migrants in the Northwest. 


August,—Johnu Calvin and his teaching. 
September.—The life of MacKenzie, of Korea. 


, October.—The relation of baptized children to the 


Church. 
November.—Recent work in N: orth Formosa, 


December,—The Catholicity of Presbyterianism. 


TOPIC FOR AUGUST. 
OUR DEBT TO CALVIN. 


John Calvin was not by birth or education a 
Protestant. Born of parents who were devout 
members of the Roman Church, taught in 
childhood to cherish the ambition of becoming 
one of her priests, supported during the years 
of his boyhood at school by her liberality, 
educated at colleges and universities founded 

and endowed by her wealth, he yet separated 

himself from this Church of his fathers and 
wag counted among the number of the small 
and persecuted party in France which was 
moved by the spirit of the Reformation. 

That revolution in the religious life of 

Europe, since known as the Reformation, was 
a change brought about by forces long and 
slowly accumulating. Luther and Calvin and 
Knox did not cause the unrest, the feeling of 
dissatisfaction, the longing for liberty of 
thought and conscience epidemic every where. 
Had there not been in every community a 
large number of devout Christians who. felt 
that a change must come soon, that the down- 
ward course of the Church must. be arrested, 
that the chains of superstition must be broken, 
that the darkness of ignorance must be illu- 
mined, these great leaders would have been 
‘unknown to History. 
were by many who were longing for the re- 
vival of purer life and a high ideal, and en- 
dowed with every requisite for inspiring and 
directing the actions of the lovers of truth, 


4 
ps: ‘ 


But surrounded as they. 


abandoned aud he = studied 


they became the renowned leaders of that 
mighty movement, the effects of which must 
endure to the end of time. 

Yet a leader does contribute much to the 
force which bears him to prominence, some in- 
spiration, some clearness of thought or’ some 
important direction at critical moments to the 
tide of events. Patriotism in an army will not 
alone win the battle. Enthusiasm must be 
disciplined and directed by the master mind of 
a skilled general. Reforms in the State do not 
grow spontaneously from wide-spread dis- 
satisfaction without the help of the statesman, 
the fruits of discontent are anarchy or despair— 
not reform. And had there not been in the 
sixteenth century these leaders who were giants 
in strength of endurance, heroes in bravery, 
saints in sacrifice of self, the strong desire fora 
more worthy Church would haye been sup- 
pressed into inactive longing by a powerful 
organization grown arrogant and dominated by 
an anti-Christian spirit. 

The alienation of the ecclesiastical system, 
once so attractive with its high ideal of a holy 
imperialism, from the spirit of earlier Chris- 
tianity and the awakening of the minds and 
consciences of the common people made a Re- 
formation necessary, the providential leader- 
ship of Luther and Calvin made it possible ; 
the former by his honesty and bravery be- 
ginning the conflict, the latter by his genius 
for what Jonathan Edwards describes. as 
“viewing things in the extent of their cou- 
sequences,” giving a basis of dogmatic teaching 
accompanied by a concrete example which 
knit together in intelligent harmony the most 
honest and most heroic souls of every Chris- 
tian country. One historian declares that 
Calvinism ‘enlisted under its banner every 
man in Europe who hated a lie.” 

Nor was ever a leader better fitted for iis 
task. Endowed with a capacious and versatile 
mind Calvin’s education had given him wide 
knowledge. Religions by nature he devoted 
all the power of his keen intellect and splendid 
education to the service of God. Destined at 


' first for the priesthood he pursued the ordinary 


studies, classics and philosophy supposed to 
prepare a youth for that holy office. 


But, while still young, this purpose was. 


law. Of this 
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change we have the following note from him- 
seif: ‘My father saw that the study of law 
generally enriched those who pursued it, and 
this hope made him suddenly change his mind 
with regardto me. And thus it happened that 
being withdrawn from the study of philosophy 
in order to learn Jaw I compelled myself to 
work faithfully so as to obey my father’s will. 
But, all the while, God in His secret providence 
made me finally turn my head in another 
direction.’ 

In the study of law the young divinity stu- 
dent’s progress was remarkable. He was fre- 
quently asked to lecture to the classes in. the 
absence of the regular professors. At this 
period of his life he also studied the Greek of 
the New Testament under a learned German 
professor of Classics, Meichior Wolinar, and 
read widely from the works of the early Chris- 
tian writers. 

Thus was Calvin prepared by his knowledge 
of the Church he had abandoned, by his train- 
ing in the principles of jurisprudence and civil 
polity, by his knowledge of the Bible and of 
the writings of the Greek and Roman fathers 
to become the greatest .constructive mind in 
that period. of transition from one era to 
another, and to outline that system of Church 
polity which has fostered strong, God-fearing 
character wherever it has been adopted, and, 
after the trial of the centuries, is still adhered 
to by millions in the most enlightened and 
most highly Christianized countries of the 
world. 

But the fame of this great man has suffered 
of Jate from the connection in the popular 
mind of hliis name with a doctrine of theology 
no longer favourably received. At the men- 
tion of Calvin’s name so many, and not by any 
means merely the uneducated, think of a man 
who might have been the author of the third 
chapter of the Westminster Confession of Iaith, 
and had no other work standing to his credit. 

For any doctrine of preordination we are not 
indebted to Caivin. It is true he discusses 
this subject at length. But what he teaches is 
not original either in form or content. None 
of the credit or blame of this view of the rela- 
tion of the individual to his own destiny sbould 
be given to any of the Reformers. Augustin 
had formulated the same view centuries before, 
and it will be found more satisfactory to dis- 
cuss this whole vexed question solely with 
reference to a still earlier theologian. Calvin’s 
profound reasoning and clearness of expression 
have given him prominence, but the world is 
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not indebted to him for the theological, five 
pointed doctrine witi which his name is so ~ 
often associated. ie 

His original work, that for which we are in- — 
debted to him, belongs rather to the practical 
side of religious life. The whole bent of his 
nind was practical. He was at once a theolo- 
gian, a lawyer, a statesman, and it is with the ~ 
department of ecclesiastical polity that his 
name should be associated. ‘‘ No eye,”’ says 
Froude, ‘‘ Could have detected more keenly 
the unsound spots in the received creed of 
Europe and no hand could have been found so 
resolute, to exorcise, tear out and destroy what 
was distinctly seen to be false, so resolute to 
establish what was true in its place and make 
truth to the last fibre of .it the rule of practical 
life.”’ 

Most of the difficulties of those revolution 
days centered around these two problems: 


“1, What are the marks of the true Church? 


2. What is the proper relation between the 
true Church and the State? 


It cannot be affirmed that these questions 
are answered yet to the satisfaction of all. 
From the days of the Reformation until now 
they have occasional debates, controversies, 
divisions, hatreds, even persecutions and blood- 
shed. Calvin’s answer was not infallibleor final. ~ 
The Christian life can be fostered under forms _ 
of Church government widely different. This, ; 
however, does not make system a matter of in- 
difference. Some forms are better suited than 
others to cherish what is good and to rebuke 
what is evil, but only ignorance of history per- 
mits the view that God has limited the opera- — 
tion of His grace to any one system of Church ; 
government. In Geneva the changes ii 4q 
troduced by Calvin freed the Church from 
many errors, revived a pure life and advanced — 
the cause of civil liberty. 


’ 


It seems nothing short of Providential that 
the experiment should have been made in this 
city. There Calvin was free to ontlire in the 
concrete the Church he had already conceived — 
ideally. Probably in no other community e 
could he have carried out his unbiassed jude- — 
ment. There was no king to flatter with — 
ecclesiastical titles, no political party strong 
enough to force errors into the Church or cause — q 
an illogical and compromised settlement. 


re 


Here and here alone in Europe it Was pos: — 
sible to put pure theory into logical concrete — 
form without deviating from the truth for the ; 
sake of expediency. 
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Ana in his conception of the Church Calvin 
was far in advance of his ownage, His breadth 
of vision, accurate scholarship and love for 
mankind preserved him from the intolerance 
and partisan bigotry so characteristic of Protes- 
tant controversy in succeeding generations. 
He was no narrow-minded advocate of a petty 
dogma, but showed on all occasions generosity 
and flexibility when the essentials of the faith 
were not put in danger. 

The marks of the true Church he found, not 
in its history nor in its form of government, 
but in its lips and teaching. Nowhere does he 
seem to make ferm essential to the salvation 
of the individual, though he saw quite clearly 
the inevitable tendency of some forms to en- 
feeble the life of the Church. Even of the 
organization which would have put him to 
death he wrote: 

‘While we refuse, therefore, to allow to the 
Paptists the title of the Church, without any 
qualification or, restriction, we do not deny 
that there are churches amongst them .... I 
affirm that they are churches inasmuch as God 
has wonderfully preserved among them a rem- 
nant of His people.’’ And again, 

**The Pope does leave some form of re- 
ligion ; he does not rob men of the hope of 
eternal life; he instructs them in the fear of 
God, and shews the difference between good 
and eyil; he acknowledges our Lord Jesus 
Christ to -be very God and very man, and 
recognizes the Word of God,” It would be 
impossible here to outline in full Calvin’s prac- 
tical application of the principles taught in the 
New Testament with a few unimportant 
changes, his system of Church polity is the one 
witlr which we are most familiar. T’o him we 
are indebted for the Presbyterian conception of 


the Chureh, a view of the Church which is. 


self-respecting and aggressive, but which does 
not deny that the fayour ot God may rest on 
he members ot othercomimunions. He allowed 


‘that in a State differently constituted from 


Geneva, which was a Republic, Episcopacy 
could be an effective mode of preserving and 
cultivating the Christian life. Perhaps the 
most important of the original elements in 
Calvin's conception of the Church are the place 
given to laymen and his view of the Lord’, 
Supper. The revival of the oflice of Elder was 
alone an important reform, far-reaching in its 
results. The evils of excluding the people 
froma voice in the management of the Church’s 
affairs were everywhere to be seen in Europe. 
The restoration of the people to their proper 
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sphere of interest and responsibility was one of 
Calvin’s cherished ideals. He saw the dangers 
of popular control. Hesaw that the will of a 
majority, however large, is no standard of right 
and wrong. He saw that a majority may be 
as overbearing, as corrupt and as vicious asa 
tyrant. And, seeing this, his conclusion was 
not that the people should be excluded, but 
that they should be Christianized, regenerated, 
instructed and made submissive to the only 
rule of life-guidance by the Iloly Will of God. 
Calvin’s system implied a laity with strong 
personal convictions, with enlightened in- 
tellect, with disciplined will, with purified 
conscience. It is not by accident that wherever 
his system has been adopted great emphasis 
has been laid on instruction. Give other 


forms, endowments and the reverence of the 
superstitions they can flourish. But, without 
a body of people, educated, honest, self- 


directing in the fear of God, a democratic 
Church must perish from the earth. 

The second of the much controyverted ques- 
tions mentioned above, the relation of the 
Church to the State, Calvin sought to answer 
both in his writings and in a practical way in 
the designing of his model Church and com- 
munity in Geneva. His legal education, his 
knowledge of history, both civil and ecclesi- 
astical, together with his freedom from need of 
compromise, gives his answer great weight, 
and the history of the last three centuries 
proves that his answer was of highest practical. 
value, 

Church and State he held to be entirely dis- 
tinct. But the State was not for a moment. 
thought of as secular. Both were sacred, 
Both were under God and to live to Him. 
Only the Church was not to be directed by 
State official as such. The ordained officers of 
the Church held an office which no civil 
authority had conferred and from which no: 
magistrate could depose them. 

When England rebelled against the supre- 


~ macy of the Roman See Henry VIII. assumed 


the highest place in the Church. Such a 
settlement must have been due to political ex- 
pediency. No intelligent Christian free to put 
pure theory into practice would have made 
that monarch head of the Chureh. The ad- 
justment made then may have been the best 
possible. It may have the sanction of policy, 
but the authority of pure ecclesiastical polity 
it cannot have. 

Even before Calyin had become prominent 
amongst the Reformers of the Continent he 
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had objected to such a settlement. Luther had 
allowed the Reformed Church of Germany to 
be under the domination of the civil authority. 
Zuaringli had consented to an arrangement 
which left the Church subordinated to the 
city councils 

But on this question Calvin was as High 
Church as Hildebrand himself. The Church 
of Christ must not be dominated by any con- 
trol outside of herself. In all matters of doc- 
trine and discipline the Church must have 
independence. For this principle also we are 
indebted to Calvin. 

It is true inconsistencies can be pointed to, 
but, throughout a long struggle, to this ideal 
he was unswervingly true. The age was nota 
favourable one for two powers, the civil and 
the ecclesiactical, to dwell at peace side by side. 
But Calvin would not see the Church do- 
minated by a town council. The fight in 
Geneva was long and bitter, and instead of 
attributing intolerance we should rather credit 
a brave soul with knowing the value of the 
principles for which he struggled. 

In both civil and ecclesiastical affairs Calvin 
ayas passionately devoted to conserving order, 
reverence'and true liberty. The age like every 
period of change, called for wise teaching and 
strong leadership. Many were throwing off all 
restraint. License of every kind was rampant. 
Wicked men would have rejoiced if divisions 
amongst the good had made restraining laws 
imperative, and Calvin sougbt to strengthen 
the state just as zealously as he strove to pre- 
serve the freedom of the Church. 

His conception of the state was a noble one, 
and eyery city in America is already paying a 
heavy penalty for allowing a lower ideal to 
corrupt the minds of both people and civil 
officials. To this devout thinker of the 
sixteenth century, ‘The civil magistracy is a 
calling not only holy and legitimate, but far 
the most sacred and honourable in human 
life’? And ‘‘a heavy curse awaits those who 
act fraudulently in a righteous calling.” As 
the chief end of life was believed with strong 
conviction to be fellowship with God, so the 
chief aim of both church and state was held 
to be the establishing of righteousness. Calyin 
could not understand how a sincere believer 
could tolerate a libertine in a public office. 

This conception of the mutual sacredness of 
the ecclesiastical and civil powers could not 
fail wherever it was accepted to regulate and 
It was astrict view. It called for 


purify life. 
Tt demanded that the zealous mem- 


Sacrifices. 
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bers of the church should be strenuous citizens. 
for the cause of law and order. Many charges 
of puritanism and narrowness have been made 
against its adherents. 
system of church polity has spread from the 
small city of Geneva, over the civilized world, 
and everywhere for nearly four centuries its 
fruits have been the same, a sturdy Chris- 
tianity, liberal towards others, self- -respecting, 


loving liberty, upholding parliamentary goy- | 


ernment, aud fighting bravely for a pure 
honest and God-fearing life. ; 


THE ONLY UPLIFTING AGENCY. 


Rey. James Chalmers, missionary to New 
Guinea, whose heroic life and martyr death 
are so widely known, gave his testimony as to 
the comparative yalue of Christianity and 
civilization, in uplifting savage tribes 
lows :— 

**I have had twenty-one years’ experience 
amongst natives. I have seen the seimi- 
civilized and the uncivilized; I haye lived 
with the Christian native, and I have lived: 
dined and slept with the cannibal. 


‘IT have visited the islands of the New 4 


Hebrides, which I sincerely hope will not be 
handed over to the tender mercies of France. 
I have visited the Loyalty group ; I have seen 
the work of missions in the Samoan group > 
I have lived for ten years in the Hervey 
group; I know a few groups close on the line 
and for at least nine years of my life I tiie 
lived with the 
have neyer met with a single man or woman 
or a single people, that your civilization with : 
out Christianity has civilized, 
““* Gospel and commerce ;’ 
this, if must be the Gospel first. Wherever 
there has been the slighest spark of civiliza- 


the Gospel has been preached, and wherever 
you find in the island of New Guinea a friendly 
people, or a people that will welcome you 
there, it is where the missionaries of the cross ‘ 
have been preaching Christ. | 
The rampart can only be stormed by those — 
who carry the crass.” ot 


ee ae 


Great battles are really won before they are | 
To control our passions we > 


actually fought. 
must govern our habits and keep watch over 4 
ourselves in the small details of everyday life. 
—Sir John Lubbock. 
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savages of New Guinea; but I 
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Civilization! — 


But Calvinism as a 
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tion in the southern seas, it has been where ~ 
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Memory, like all else, may become a friend 
orafoe. It is an agent that does as directed. 
Memory is a blessing, according to the char- 
acter of its work. To recail the unpleasant, 
the reproachful, the accursing is the very 
essenee of torture, while the memory of the 
good, the beautiful and the true is a_per- 
ennial joy: 


A memorial to the forty thousand Christians 
martyred in China in the Boxer uprising is 
contemplated. it will probably be in the 
form of a great missionary institution at Shan- 
ghai. Rev. D. McGillivray, our missionary, is 
appointed secretary-treasurer of the Memorial 
Committee, and has come to Britain and the 
U. S, A. to confer with the various Boards 
haying missions in China, and to seek co- 
operation and help in the w ‘ork. 


Tam glad to think I am not bound to make 
the world go right, but only to discover and to 
do, with cheerful heart, the work that God 
appoints.—Jean Ingelow. 


‘¢Not many of us go about talking to every- 
one we meet about our neighbour’s good 
points, and praising the loving things in him. 
Not a few of us, however, can tell of an inde- 
finite number of faults in many of our neigh- 
bours. Would it not be well to change this, 
and begin gossiping | about the good and beauti- 
ful things in Lotliers: 
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‘‘YOU IN YOUR SMALL CORNER, I IN 
MINK.”’ 


‘‘T have no chance to save souls ; I wish I 
had,’’ andthey then proceed to give their whole 
energy, in absorbed worldly fashion, to store- 
keeping, scrubbing, studying school lessons, 
whatever is their task, with no realization that 
these homely duties ought to be, and can be, 
done ‘‘unto the Lord.” 

‘*How can I do them thus?” you ask. 
Simply by steadfast effort to obey, in every 
stroke of work, Christ’s laws; the Golden 
Rule for example, as well as the eighth com- 
mandment, the ninth, the fifth, the everyday 
laws of God which Jesus repeatedly impressed 
so vividly. 

Lives thus ved are strangely rare, but they 
are unspeakably precious lights to poor sin- 
ners. 

I remember a strong, clever Scotchman, 


struggling not to fail in his newly-begun Chris- 


tian course, who said to me (he was askilled 
mechanic) ; ‘‘I try to work beside So and So,” 
naming a young fellow, subordinate to him in 
the shop. ‘‘He’s a right-living man, and it’s 
easier for me when I can keep beside him.” [I 
told this young man afterward, and he was as 
surprised as he was pleased.— Za. 


PROTESTANTISM IN FRANCE. 


Protestant Christianity is making headway 
in France. The Reformed Church has ap- 


pointed a special committee for the securing of 


‘‘absolute respect for the rights of the religious 
conscience,” and this body will immediately 
endeavour to obtain political recognition of 
Protestant rights and privileges by the passage 
of a bill to that end. . 

Aggressive work was planned at the Congress 
of Evangelization which met at Nimes in 
December. Representatives of the Reformed 
and Free Churches were appointed to plan and 
direct an evangelistic campaign. Pastor Hun- 
ter, of Marseilles, was commissioned to speak 
in theatres, casinos, concert-halls and other 
public places where hitherto only the ad- 
vocates of atheism and the worship of reason 
have been heard. 

Recognizing the opportunity of the hour, 
Rey. Theodore Monod has begun a series of 
Sunday afternoon ‘‘ Instructions on the Gos- 
pel’’ for persons who are inclined toward 
Protestantism.— Zhe World To-Day. 


Do not pray for easy lives! Pray to be 
stronger men! Do not pray for tasks equal to 
your powers. Pray for powers equal to your 
tasks! Then the doing of your work will 
be no miracle. But you shall bea miracle. 
Every day you shall wonder at yourself, at the 
richness of the life which has come in you by 
the grace of God. 


Priestley s Dress Goods 
Wear Well 
Look Well 
Drape Well 


After a Season’s Wear. 


For sale at all the best Dry Goods Stores 


As the cultivation of health is a duty we 
owe to God and man, the following is not out 
of place:—‘‘ Nothing conduces more towards 
strengthening the system and making it proof 
against colds, or breaking off the habit when 
once established than the daily bath, which 
is best taken on arising. The water should be 
cold, direct from the hydrant, and in winter 
the temperature of the room at least 60 
degrees F. The sponge, shower or plunge, 
selected according to the constitution of the 
bather, should be accomplished within a 
minute.—** Journal American Medical Associa- 
tion. 


The charm of fine manners wi!l always win 
respect.—Mrs. W. E. M. Sherwood. 
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When the fight begins within himself, 
A man’s worth something. 
—Robert Browning. 


Do not act asif thou wert going to live ten 
thousand years. Death hangs over thee. 
While thou livest, while it isin thy power be 
good.—Marcus Aurelius. 


Think all you speak; but speak not all you 

think : 
Thoughts are your own, your-words are so no: 
more. 
—Henry Delaune. 


To bear is to conquer our fate.—Campbell. 


Patience is sorrow’s salve.—Churchill. 


An Admirable Food 


ePPS'’S 


For Maintaining Robust Heaith 


COCO 


{nm Cold Climates. 


_ Live to explain thy doctrine by thy life.— 
Prior. 


_ Men’s thoughts are much according to their 
inclinations. —Cacon. . 


All growth that is not towards God is growing 
to decay.—Geo. MacDonald. 


There is a remedy for every wrong and a 
satisfaction for every sin.—Emerson. 


An injury done to character is so great that 
it cannot possibly be estimated.—Livy. 


Some temptations come to the industrious, 
but all temptations attack the idle.—Spurgeon. 


He who prays without confidence cannot 
hope that his prayers will be granted.—Fenelon. 


Do right, and God’s recompense to you will 
be the power of doing more right.—Robertson. 


They are the weakest, however strong, who 
have no faith in themselves or in their powers. 
— Bovee. 


Hope is a kind old Pagan; but Faith grew 
up in Christian days and early learnt humility. 
—R. L. Stevenson. 


Duty is the one thing on earth that is so vital 
that it can go through death and come to 
glory.—Phillips Brooks. 


Feeble souls look at the profit or hurt of the 
action. They never behold a principle until it 
is lodged in a person.—Emersou. 


God offers to every mind its choice between 
truth and repose. Take which you please, 
you can never have both.—Emerson. 


The pleasantest things in the world are 
pleasant thoughts, and the great art in life is 
to have as many of them as possible.—Bovee. 


God never called a man to commit sin for the 
sake of preventing sin, nor to tell a Jie for the 
sake of spreading the truth. 


The habit of viewing things cheerfully, and 
of thinking about life hopefully, may be made 
to grow up in us like any other habit.—Smiles. 


Our grand business in life is not to see what 
lies dimly at a distance, but to do what lies 
clearly at hand.—Carlyle. 


There never can be a loss in a Christian’s 
life out of which a gain may not come, as a 
plant from a buried seed. There never can be 
a sorrow out of which a blessing may not be 

born. There never can be a discouragement 
which may not be made to yield some fruit of 
strength.—J. R. Miller, D.D. 
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Hope looks for unqualified success; but 
Faith counts certainly on failure and takes 
honourable defeat to be a form of victory.— 
R. L. Stevenson. 


What is there in scorn or criticism that dies 
the day it is born, that can terrify, however 
it may pain, the man who is to live forever. 
—Phillips Brooks. 


Wherever souls are being tried and ripened, 
in whatever commonplace and homely ways— 
there God is hewing out the pillars for his 
temple. —Phillips Brooks. 


Hath any wronged thee? Be bravely re- 
venged. Slight the wrong and the work is 
begun ; forgive it, ’tis finished. He is below 
himself that is not above an injury.—Francis 
Quarles. 


‘¢Tf a thing is difficult to be accomplished by 
thyself, do not think that it is impossible for 
man; but, if anything is possible for man and 
conformable to his nature, think that this can 
be attained by thyself, too.’’ 


Every stroke of sorrow that issues into light 
and joy is God putting into your hand the key 
of that sorrow to unlock it for all the poor souls 
whom you may see approaching it through all 
your future life.—Phillips Brooks. 


i 
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There are few prophets in the world—few 
sublimely beautiful women—few heroes. I. 
can’t afford to give all my love and reverence 
to such rarieties; I want a great deal of those 
feelings for my every-day fellowmen.—George 
Eliot } 
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If we are indeed here to perfect and complete 
our own natures and grow larger, stronger and 
more sympathetic against some nobler career 
in the future we had best bestir ourselves to $e 
the utmost while we have the time.—R. L. 
Stevenson. 


God’s will comes to thee and me in daity 
circumstances, in little things equally as in 
great. Meet them bravely. Be at your best 
always, though the occasion be one of the very 
least. Dignify the smallest summons by the 


greatness of your response.—F’. B. Meyer. 


Have you a burning desire to make the 
world better and happier? Begin in the little 
world in which you live. Make your own 
home cheerier, and from that work outwards. 
Only what one is in his own kome can he be 
effectively outside.—Wellspring, 


“Think a ven speak ; but speak not all you M 
think ; 
Thoughts are your own; your words areso yf 
no more, | 
Where Wisdom steers wind cannot make you #& 
sink ; fit 
Lips never err when she does keep the # 
door.”’ 
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~ Oitawa Ladies’ College 


CUR OWN (see Assembly Minutes) 
Prepares for the University and better 


Prepares for Life. 


Its aim: Christian Womanhood, intelligent, refined, 
an influence for good i in the Home, in the Church, 
in Social Life. 


Write for Calendar: 


MRS. J. GRANT NEEDHAYM, Lady Principal. 
REV. W. D. ARMSTRONG, M.A. , LUL.D., President, 


St. Margaret's College, Toronte 
bie peetelpe ane vant Schoo in the. finest residential} 


nly-teachers of the highest aca- 
demic and professional standing are employed. 
Academic work, Music, Art, Elocution and Do» 
ait Science. MRS. GEORGE DICKSON, Lady ely’ Q Ege 


tincipal GEORGE DICKSON, M.A., Director. 
Toronto, 


: | A PRESBYTERIAN, RESIDENTIAL 
Hii ONT. Deol 


and Day School for Boys, 
The College has been very successful. 250 pupils are 
A large, successful and influential School of 
Business Training. 


now in attendance. SHPARATE RESIDENCE for jun- 
iors. Nine mastersin addition to the Principal live in 
— Magnificent Catalogue Free. — 


Residence. Full Collegiate work. Bovs received from 
eight years and up. Early application necessary. 
STRONG STAFF. THOROUGH INSTRUCTION, 
CAREFUL OVERSIGHT. 
Summer Term commenced April 12, 1904, 
Write for information, etc., to 
REV. D. BRUCE MACDONALD, fi.A., 
Princi pal. 


W. J. ELLIOTT, Pres, D. A. McLachlan, Principal. 


WILLIAM DRYSDALE 
Bookseller and Stationer 
2478 ST. CATHERINE ST., Montreal. 
“ROLES AND FORMS” New Edition 
Cloth, 50 cts. Leather, 75 ctg. 


on, Phillips & Go. 


STATIONERS, 


ay (BLANK BOOK MAKERS 
and PRINTERS 


1755 and 1757 NOTRE DAME ST. 
MONTREAL 


Wesolicii the business of Manufacturers, “Ene 
gineers and others who realizethe advisability of 
having their Patent business transacted by Ex- 
perts. Preliminary advice free. Charges mode- 
tate. Our Inventors’ Help, 125 pages, sent upom 
request. Marion & Marion, New York Life Bldg. 
Montreal ; and Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


Grandfather 
Clocks «+ 


Eillegbeny 
General Hospital 


Desires young women of education and refine 
ment as pupils in its training school. 

It offers exceptional advantages for the eda- 
cation of nurses, is a general hospital of 375 
beds. The buildings and equipment are models 
of convenience. 

For particulars write to the Superintendent 
of nurses. 


ALLEGHENY GENERAL HOSPITAL 
ALLEGHENY, PA., U.S.A, 


WANLESS & Co., 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


168 Yonge Street, Toronto. 
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TO WORK AGAIN. 


The months of July and August have wit- 
nessed, as always, a lull in church work. fn 
the cities, all who can go away have done 
So, women and children living in the coun- 
try if they can, men, perhaps, going at the 
week end for Sunday. Many city congrega- 
tions have been reduced almost to the van- 
ishing point. ‘ 

Country congregations, on the other hand, 
are usually largest in Summer, the long row 
of carriages around the church on a pleasant 
Summer Sabbath being a beautiful, restful 
Sight, telling that the mind and heart of the 
people is for the time turned to higher and 
better things, receiving a moral and spirit- 
ual uplift, which will tell upon the intelli- 
gence and purity and honesty and all that 
enobles life in that community. 

But church work in the country as in the 
city has its Summer pause. On the farm it 
is the time of hard and steady toil, with 
little opportunity for society or missionary 
meetings. The long day leaves weariness, 
and the night is all too short for rest. 

With the coming of Autumn, the city 
dwellers return, the children to opening 
schools, the older ones to home duties and 
cares, and church life and work will be re- 
sumed. In the country the heaviest pressure 
of the work will be past, the lengthening 
evenings will give opportunity for the 
church and social life that are often so 
closely allied. ' 

Two thoughts should be impressed upon 
all: — 

1. That while the church has been resting 
the work and expenditure for the various 
missionary schemes has been going steadily 
on. The income may pause for two months 
or more, but the outgo is continuous. There 
is, therefore, call for extra effort to overtake 
expenditure as quickly as possible. 

2- The work is steadily growing. Last 
year’s rate of giving will not meet this year’s 
demands. But this is cause for thankful- 
ness and encouragement rather than other- 
wise. Limitation is not a sign of prosperity 
along any line of life. The prosperous 
farmer is the one that is adding to fields 
and flocks and work. The prosperous mer- 
cantile business shows its prosperity by ex- 
- tension. 


So is it with the church. One sign of a 
living prosperous church is that of taking 
an enlarging part in the work for which tha 
church exists. 


aes 


“THE PROBLEM OF THE CITIES.” 


It is a sad fact that a large ‘proportion cf 
city populations never go to church. Whe- 
ther rich or poor, their lives are wholly ma- 
terial. Especially among the poorer, where 
the struggle for bread is hard, and where 
they .think they have not sufficiently good 
clothing to appear in public, does the ten- 
dency grow to neglect the House of God. 
The habit of neglect soon develops into for- 
getfulness and indifference, while the child- 
ren reared in such families naturally follow 
their training. “The problem of the Cities” 
is a perplexing one for the statesman, the 
economist and the Christian. 

The Presbyterians of Philadelphia have 
for the past two or three years made earnest 
effort to carry the Gospel to those who will 
not come to it. During the present summer 
meetings are being regularly conducted at six- 
teen different points in the city. At nine of 
these points are large tents, where services 
for adults are held every evening and for 
children in the afternoon. Stereopticon ser- 
vices are held on piers and in public squares. 
Noon meetings are held at factories. There 
is an average of from twenty to twenty-five 
meetings a day, except Saturday. 

A few simple principles govern these meet- 
ings. The plain simple Gospel is earnestly 
preached. Gospel music is provided. After 
meetings are held, literature is freely distri- 
buted. Homes are visited by the assistants. 
Cottage prayer-meetings are held. Tents 
are provided with ushers by the Brotherhood 
of Andrew and Philip. No collections are 
taken in the meetings. 

The plan has been very successful. From 
300 to 1,200 people are usually present at 
each tent on Sunday night. On week nights 
as many as 1,000 people sometimes attend a 
single ‘service. 

As with the church in Philadelphia of 
old, the Lord has set before them ‘an open 
door,” and they are entering in. In the 
cities of Canada there is the same open door 
waiting the entry of the Church of Christ. 
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SOME PRIZE OFFERS. 


As intimated in last issue, first and sec- 
ond prizes of $25.00 and $15.00, will be given 
for the two best Home Mission stories, i. e., 
the best fitted to create and deepen an in- 
terest in Home Missions, to contain not 
more than three thousand words, received 
at this office, on or before the first of Novem- 
ber next. Each story to be accompanied 
with a sealed envelope containing the name 
of the writer. Stories that do not obtain 
first or second place will be paid for if used 
for publication. 


f 


| wine ies 
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Hirst and second prizes of $20.00 and $10.00 
will be given for the two best stories on 
French Evangelization, to contain not more 
than three thousand words, received at this 
office, on or before the first of December 
next. Each story to be accompanied by a 
sealed envelope, containing name of the 
Stories that do not obtain first or 
used for 


writer. 
second place will be paid for if 
publication. 

Offers similar to the above may be made 
for Foreign Missions in next issue, if deem- 
ed advisable. 

In the decision of the seven lords of Privy 
Council, referred to on another page, re the 
property of the Free Church of Scotland, the 
majority was five to two, the latter being 
Scottish lords, who understood the principles 
of the Scot:ish churches as English pre- 
latiests could not do. In Edinburgh, before 
it went to the Privy Council, the four Scot- 
tish law lords decided unanimously in the 
opposite direction. So that of eleven British 
law lords who have given judgment in the 
matter, six Scottish men were against the 
appellants and five English men in their 
favour. 

The Calendar of the British Columbia 
Ladies’ College, Victoria, B.C., for 1904-5, has 
been received. It is a high-class residential 
ana day school for young women. It has 
nore than once received the approval of the 
British Columbia Synod, and was commended 
by the General Assembly, at Vancouver, last 
year. 

Erskine Church, Meaford, Ont., celebrated 
its Jubilee 8rd and 4th July. 
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Mr. James Malcolm, one of our Theolo- 
gical students at the Presbyterian College, 
Halifax, a young man of high promise, 
lost his jiife while trying to rescue a comrade 
from drowning, at Glace Bay, C.B., on the 
8th July. 


The whistle of the 1ailway engine at 
Changete, one of our stations in North 
Honan, was heard for the first time a few 
weeks ago. How it must have thrilled the 
hearts of our missionaries as they thought 
of the by-gone years, and their far-off isola- 
tion and all that the railway means for 
China in the days to come, Something of 
the spirit of old Simeon would be theirs, 
with this difference, that instead of willing 
to depart, they would pray for years to 
work under the new conditions. 


On the 20th July at Great Village, N.S., 


was celebrated the jubilee of Rev. James 
McLean, fifty years of faithful ministry, 
near half of them of more than common 


toil when his charge was what are now - 


three congregations, Shubenacadie, Stew- 
iacke, Milford and Gays River. It is no 
depreciation of other special rolls in the 
Church, Doctors, Professors, ex-Moderators, 
etc., to place first the honour roll of jubilee 
men, where the half century has been as 
faithfully filed as in the present instance. 


A family to whom I had given some 
tracts last year was visited again by me 
this month—writes Mr. L. Bonnenfant, ¢ol- 
porteur. I was well received, although I 
could see that the priest had spoken to 
them against my Books. I was not worried 
about this, but impressed upon them as best 
I could the great promises of the Word of 
God. The mother of the family seemed to 
be a very devoted woman, and she seemied 
glad to listen to the reading of the Script- 
ures. I read to her and four others John 
3: 16, etc, and explained it to them. She 
said to me that it would he so great and 
good if it could be true, “ No more fear of 
death nor of purgatory, but it cannot be 
true, as it is not in accord with what our 
pres: teaches us; I wish it could be 
true, if I could believe it then I would not 


be afraid to die.” I spoke, read and prayed 
with them. She invited me to come again, 
I could see that my visit did her good. 
May she and the others, too, see and accept 
the true and free salvation in Christ Jesus 


* the only Saviour. 


1904 - _ 
BRITISH LAW vs. BRITISH FAIRPLAY. 


One would need to go far afield in the 
history of British jurisprudence to find a 
parallel, in the magnitude of its inequity, to 
the decision recently given by the highest 
court in the Hmpire, regarding the property 
of the Free Church of Scotland. 

In 1848, after bearing long with the oppres- 
Sive interference of the State in spiritual 
things, e. g., the appointment of unworthy 
ministers to churches in spite of the protest 
of congregation and Presbytery, more than 
four hundred ministers left the Established 
church, gave up their churches and manses 
and stipends, and, together with most of 
their congregations, organized the Free 
Church of Scotland. They said that they be- 
lieved in a National churcn, in the duty of 
the State to support religion, but held that 
in spiritual matters, in doctrine and disci- 
pline and worship, the church should be free; 
and as they could not have State support 
without State control, they renounced both. 

For nearly sixty years the Free Church 
prospered, organizing congregations, building 
churches and manses, founding and endow- 
ing colleges, establishing ‘benevolent funds 
Ox. various kinds, until it had grown to more 
than one thousand congregations, with pro- 
perty and endowments worth many millions. 

In 1900, after years of negotiation, the 
Free Church joined with the United Presby- 
terian Church of Scotland in forming the 
United Free Church of Scotland. 

Some two dozen ministers and elders, 
chiefly in the poorer parishes of the remote 
Highlands, refused to go into the union 
and, calling themselves “The Free Church of 
Scotland,” entered suit at law for all the 
property. 

Their claim was laughed at by most, the 
Scottish courts, from lower to higher, decided 
against them. They appealed to the Privy 
Council, which has now given judgment ir 
their favour. This means that all the pro- 
perty which the Free Church had gathered 
during more than half a century cannot be 
taken with them into the United Church, 
that all the invested funds, amounting to 
some six millions of dollars, all the many 
hundreds of churches and manses in Scot- 
land, the church offices, the theological col- 
leges, normal schools, mission colleges, 
churches and manses abroad, on the con- 

tinent and elsewhere, must be surrendered 
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to the control of the two dozen ministers 


and elders who call themselves the Free 
Church of Scotland. 


In Edinburgh alone some 5) congregations, 
with a membership of 23,000, Occupy their 
churches and manses only on sufferance, 
while in Glasgow, 103 congregations, with 
70,000 members are alike homeless, 

The reason for this marvellous judgment 
is that at the Disruption those who came 
out and formed the ree Church said they 
believed in the principle of Establishment, in 
the State supporting religion, provided the 
church is left tree in Spiritual matters. Now, 
the most of the Free Churchmen do not be- 
lieve in even the principle of Establishment 
under any circumstances and they have 
united with a church that never believed in 
it, and the lords of the Privy Council have 
decided that, because of this change of Opin- 
ion or belief during these sixty years, the 
Church has not the right to take her own 
property with her into the union. 

It will be noted that there is no change 
in the position or practice of the Free Church 
with regard to the State. She never had 
any connection with the State. She gave 
up all her rights and property in the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland that she might be 
free, and she has zone on in her freedom 
ever since, and her position is in that re- 
Spect, unchanged. The principle of Estab- 
lishment was never an Article of Doctrine. 

While the immediate decision involves 
vast interests, they are the smallest part of 
the result. There are interests vaster still. 
It means that no church, through the pro- 
cess of years, can change its Opinion upon 
any matter of belief without running the risk 
of losing its property to a minority, no mat- 
ter how insignificant. 

The whole matter suggests the middle 
ages, when men were burnt for their opin- 
ions rather than the light and liberty of the 
twentieth century, and it is impossible that 
to such injustice a free people will sub- 
mit. Parliament, the people’s tribunal, is 
Supreme, and it may be that in new legisla- 
tion justice will be obtained. 

The precept of “Junius,” that “the subject 
who is truly loyal to the Chief Magistrate 
will neither advise nor submit to arbitrary 
measures,” will find its expression by a 
loyal people and by whatever means equity 
may come its coming is sure. 
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“ PASSIVE RESISTANCE” TO 


OPPRESSION. 
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THE OPENING OF THIBET. 


The last world’s door has been opened. 


Mention has been made mn the Recorp, of « The British expedition has entered Thibet, 


the injustice to which the non-conformists 
of England are compelled to submit during 
these past years in the matter of education, 
forced to support schools controlled by the 
Established church, where the children are 
taught that “Dissent” is a sin. Many of the 
best people have adopted the principle of 
“passive resistance,’ hundreds of ministers 
of the Presbyterian, Congregationalist, Me- 
thodist and other churches, have refused to 
pay the part of the tax for teaching what 
they believe religious error and have had 
their goods seized and sold. Some of them 
have been imprisoned, one minister spend- 
ing a week in gaol. 

So unjust and oppressive is the law con- 
sidered that in Wales the county councils 
will not enforce it, and parliament is forcing 
legislation to take the matter out of the 
hands of the county councils and give it to 
others who will enforce it. It is said that 
Wales will not submit under any conditions 
to such injustice. 

The United Free Church Assembly that 
met recently in Edinburgh, heartily adopted 
the following resolutions:— 

“Mindful of the support which the Non- 
conformists of England tendered to this 
Church in her bygone struggles for civil and 
religious liberty and for the crown rights of 
the Redeemer, the Assembly hereby resolves 
to send greetings to the Free Churches of 
England, assuring them of warm and watch- 
ful interest in all that pertains to their 
freedom and welfare, and at the same time 
adopts the following findings:— 

““(1.) The Assembly express their strong 
sense of the grave injustice of certain of the 
provisions of the Education Acts, and their 
high appreciation of the resolute and :n- 
bending opposition with which these pro- 
visions have been confronted; (2.) they 
heartily sympathize with those brethren 
who, under constraint of conscience, have 
been compelled to adopt the attitude of pas- 
sive resistance, and have submitted, even 
joyfully, to the spoiling of their goods and 
to imprisonment; (38.) they express their 
earnest desire and prayer that the rights 
now assailed may be successfully defended.”’ 


Rey. Arthur Loughead and wife, sail from 
Vancouver, 5th Sept., for North Honan, an‘ 
Rev. Joseph Mowatt and wife, under ap- 
pointment to the same field, leave Montreal 
20th September. 


which has, heretofore, been closed against 
the outside world. British soldiers have 
trodden the streets of Lhassa, its capital, 
where, hitherto, it meant torture or death io 
a foreigner to enter. Missionaries have long 
and vainly sought to enter Thibet. It is the 
only country in the world to which they had 
not access: Now, it is probable that the way 
will be opened for the Gospel, the British 
army enforcing treaty rights, opening a door 
that would yield in no other way. 

It is a Strange coincidence, that just at ihe 
time when Japan, which not long since was 
also closed and decreed death to any for- 
eigner that might enter, and which had to 
be opened by force, is taking her place in 
the van-guard of nations, the last closed 
door to Christianity and civilization, that of 
Thibet, should be opened. Gradually 

The morning light is breaking, 
The darkness disappears. 

The stronghold of darkness and error and 
Superstition are giving way. The powers 
that make for righteousness are steadily 
gaining. The times in which we live, with 
all their drawbacks, are grand and glorious 
times. The progress of liberty and truth is 
often won at the price of suffering and 
death. The breaking of the oppressors’ 
bonds is often a costly one. The demons 
threw and tare the poor laddie of bygone 
days, before, at the bidding of Christ, they 
left him, and to-day war and suffering seem 
necessary before greed and oppression quits 
its grasp. But quit it must. The triumph 


is sure. Let each be thankful for a little 
part in bringing about that glorious con- 
summation. 


Rey. P. Boudreau tells of an experience 
a few weeks ago of a missionary tour with 
a colporteur in a village in Quebec. They 
had been kindly received by many and all 
seemed peaceful. But no sooner had Mr. 


Boudreau taken his departure than the 
priest came to the colporteur and ordered 
him to leave the place. The latter declined. 
A few minutes later the priest came back 
with about twenty men who used violent 
and threatening language. At length the 
hotelkeeper, who had protected the colpor- 
teur, took him in his carriage to some Pro- 
testant families a short distance away and 
thus saved the situation. ~ 
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THE HOME MISSION PAGE OF THE 
SYNOD OF BRITISH COLUMBIA AND 
ALBERTA. 


BY THE SUPERINTENDENT OF MISSIONS. 


Salmon Arm, B.C., August 8, 1904. 


Within the last three weeks two new 
Presbyteries were formed within this Synod, 
Macleod and Red Deer. Thus, there are now 
four Presbyteries in Alberta—Edmonton, 
Red Deer, Calgary, Macleod, and four in Brit- 
ish Columbia—Kootenay, Kamloops, West- 
minster, Victoria. Three calling congrega- 
tions have within the last few weeks called 
Home Mission men for their pastors: Revds. 
A. M. Gordon, Lethbridge; D. G. MacPhail, 
Pincher Creek, and W. F. Allan, Innisfail. 


At Raymond, in the Mormon belt, the 
manse has just been completed and is occu- 
pied by Rev. C. McKillop and family. Mr. 
McKillop is planning for energetic work in 
his new field of labour. There is, perhaps, no 
literature extant covering precisely and per- 
suasively certain claims and errors of Mor- 
monism, and if funds were placed in our 
missionary’s hands, he would get out tracts 
to deal in a genial and scriptural way, with 
the important questions involved. 

Great improvement is noticeable since last 
year along the Macleod extension of the C. 
& EH. line. Several new missions have beon 
organized, and preaching points added. But 
there will be great difficulty in supplying 
this part of the field with service, when our 
students leave in the fall. Manses have been 
' built at Okotoks and Nanton, and churches 
at Willow Creek and Cowley. 

Along the main line of the C. P. R,, 
through the mountains, a quiet development 
is also noticeable. Canmore and Banff have 
been formed into separate missicns: Bank- 
head, a new coal-mining town, five miles 
from Banff, receives mission services. At 
Field there is an improved interest in 
church work; ,managers are appoin<ed, «a 
glee club and ladies’ aid organized, and a 
manse is being arranged for. Mr. Myers, of 
this mission, and Mr. Main, of Foothills 
field, were recently licensed and ordained by 
the Presbytery of Calgary, and cordial wel- 
come has ‘been extended to them by the 
people to whom they minister. At Arrow- 
head, the head-quarters of the mission work 
of the Rev. W. J. Johnston, a fine church is 
in process of erection. 
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eve C. wi): Campbell, of High River, is 
likely to accept for this winter at least, the 
offer made him of a tutorship in Princeton. 
Mr. Campbell is one of the best and most 
enthusiastic theological scholars in all the 
church, and those who have followed 1l:is 
career are asking if we cannot find a way of 
retaining him for our own Western work. 
It seems to me that the extension of our 
church administration requires that very 
soon we must have a course for the training 
of catechists within the bounds of this 
Synod—perhaps in affiliation with the resi- 
dential colleges of Kamloops and Calgary— 
and it will be a misfortune if we cannot re- 
tain for such work men of our own, thor- 
oughly adapted for it, and whose love is for 
the West. 


OBITUARY. 


Rey. Prof. John Campbell, L-L.D., of the 
Presbyterian College, Montreal, passed to his 
rest at his summer residence, at Yoko, 
Muskoka, on Saturday, 30th July ult. He 
was born in 1840, in Edinburgh, Scotland, 
where he received his early education. He 
entered business in New York, and after- 
wards in Toronto, until 1861, when he en- 
tered the University of Toronto, graduating 
in 1865 after a very distinguished course. 
For the study of Theology he went to Edin- 
burgh, whence he returned to take the pas- 
torate of Charles St. Presbyterian Church, 
Toronto. Jn 1873 he was appointed profes- 
sor of Church History and Apologetics in 
the Presbyterian College, Montreal, a posi- 
tion which he has filled for thirty-one years, 
resigning it on the fourth of June ult., at the 
meeting of Assembly in St. John N.B. 
Hight short weeks later, and he retired to 
rest one night, seemingly in his usual health, 
and fell asleep to wake no more in time. 
He had passed peacefully away while ke 
slept. 


The congregation of St. John’s and Sand 
Hill, Pittsburg, in the Presbytery of King- 
ston, is vacant. Rev. H. Gracey, of Gana- 
noque, moderator. 


You can help your fellow men ; you must 
help them; but the only way you can help 
them is by being the noblest and the best 
man that it is possible for you to be.—Phil- 
lips Brooks. 
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CALLS, INDUCTIONS, ETC. 
Calls from, 


St. Andrew’s Church, London, Ont., to Prof. 
Ross, D.D., of Montreal. Accepted: 
Induction, 2 Sept. 

L.ynedoch and Carholme, Ont., to Mr. A. #. 
Armstrong. Accepted. 

Stewarton Uburch, Ottawa, to Mr. A. W. M>- 
Hilroy, of North Williamsburg. 
Lucknow, *to Mr. D. T. McKerroll, of Sutton. 
ruro;. N.845to, Mr Py. Ac’ Mcleod. D:D, of 


Atwood. 

Zion Church, Charlottetown, to Mr. W. H. 
Sedgwick. Accepted. 

Pinkerton and West Brant, to Rev. John 
McKinnon: 

Lethbridge, Alta., to Mr. A. M. Gordon, of 
Banftt. 


Northeast Hope and Hampstead, to Mr. A. 
Hdington, of Wyevale. 


Noel, N.S., to Mr. W W. McNairn, of Sheet 


Harbour. 
Gairloch, N.S., to Mr. J. C. McLeod, of Leitch 
Creek. Accepted. 


St. Andrew’s Church, Halifax, N.S., to Rev. 
Robert Johnson, of Cattle Dawson, 
Ireland. Accepted. 

Gabarus, C.B., to Mr. M. Campbell. 
ed. Induction, 23rd August. 

Lunenburg, N.S., to Mr. David Frame. 


Accept- 


Inductions into, 


Wolseley, 2nd Aug., Mr. J. Russell. 

Port Colborne, 26th July, Mr. P. M. Currie. 

St. Ann’s and Wellandport, 9th August, Mr. 
D. M. Robertson. 

Carlyle and Manor, Assa., Mr. James Hood. 

Arcola, Assa., Mr. A. C. Strachan. 

Plantagenet, 7th July, Mr. A. S. Reid. 

Toledo and Athens, 14th June, Mr. I. N. 
Beckstedt. 

Agassiz, etc., Mr. Hector McPherson. 

Carmel Church., Hensel!, July, Mr. EH. F. 
Mel. Smith. 

Chesterville, Ont.,. Mr. Crawford. 

Murray Harbor, South, P.E.I., Mr. S. D. Mc- 
Phee, 25th August, 


Resignations of, 
Niagara-on-the-Lake, Mr. A. E. Duncan. 
High River, Aita., Mr. C. D. Campbell. 
Maxville, Ont., Mr. James Cormack. 
Martintown and Apple Hill, Ont., Mr. H. 

McKellar. 
Knox Church, Stratford, Mr. M. L. Leitch. 
Hawkesville and Linwood, Mr. Cunningham. 


ook 
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TOHRU PRESBYDHRTAN RE OOD 


. Quebec, Sherbrooke, 13 Sept., 2 p.m. 

. Montreal, Knox, 18 Sept. 9.30 

. Glengarry, Avonmore, 5 Sept. 7.50 p.m. 
. Ottawa, Ottawa, 6 Sept., 10 a.m. 

. Lan. & Ren. 

3. Brockville. x 


. Westminster, 
. Victoria, Victoria, 5 Sept., 2 p.m, 


y 
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PRESEYTIFRY MEETINGS. 


Synod of the Maritime Provinces. 


. Sydney, 9 Aug. 


Inverness. 

PP. Island, 

Pictou. 

Wallace, Tatamagouche. 2 
Truro. 


Aug. 


. Halifax. 
. Lun. and Yarmouth 


St. John. 


. Miramichi. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 


. Kingston, Kingston, 20 Sept., 2 p.m. 


Peterbor®?, Campbellford, 20 Sept., 10 a.m. 


. Whitby, Whitby, 18 Oct., 10 a.m. 
. Lindsay. Me 
. Toronto, Toronto, monthly, 2nd Tues. 

. Orangeville. 

. Barrie. | 
24... Algoma. ‘j 
. North Bay. 

. Owen Sound, O. Sd., 6 Sept., 10 a.m. 

. Saugeen, Harriston, 20 Sept. 

. Guelph. 


Synod of Hamilton and London. 


. Hamilton, St. Catharines, 6 Sept. 10 a.m. 
. Paris, Paris, 13 Sept., 10.30 a.m. 

. London. 

. Chatham, Chatham, St. And., 13 Sept. 

. Stratford. 

. Huron, Thames Road, 6 Sept., 10.30 a.m. 
. Maitland, Wroxeter, 20 Sept., 10 a.m. 

. Bruce, Paisley. 6 Sept., 11 a.m. 

. Sarnia, Sarnia, St. And., 14 Sept. 


Synod of Manitoba and the Northwest. 


. Superior. 

. Winnipeg, Man. Coll., 2nd Tue. bi-mo, 

. Rock Lake, Killarney, 1 Sept. 

. Glenboro. . 

. Portage. A 
- Dauphin. 

. Brandon. 

. Minnedosa. 

. Melita. 

. Regina. 

. Qu’ Appelle. 


Prince Albert, Geneva Mission, 6 Sept. 
Synod of British Columbia. 


. Calgary, Macleod. 
. Edmonton, Strathcona, 5 Sept. 


- Red Deer. 

. Macleod. 

. Kamloops. ¥ 
. Kootenay, Fernie, 13 Sept. ‘e 
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DEATH OF REV. PROF. CAMPBELL. 


Very unexpected, and very sad to friends 
left behind, was the message on the 30th 
July, of the death of Rev. Prof John Camp- 
bell, at his summer home in Muskoka... 

His wide and varied scholarship has been 
attested by the learred world, but what en- 
deared him to his friends was his cheery 
manner and his warm and generous heart. 
His old time students, many of them far 
past the impulsiveness of youth, speak in 
the strongest terms of the inspiration which 
he gave ito their lives, and through many of 
them, “‘‘he, being dead, yet speaketh.” 

Scarce twenty months ago Principal Mac- 
Vicar and Prof. Campbeul, friends and asso- 
ciates for thirty years in the work of the 
College in Montreal, were both looking for- 
ward hopefully to years of further work. 
The former, leaving a meeting of the French 
Board, in Knox Crurch, hurried to the Col- 
lege where the students were gathered in 
his classroom awaiting him. A few min- 
utes later they found him dead, sitting in 
his office chair with the notes of his lecture 
before him. The latter went peacefully to 
sleep after an evening of p'easant, social 
converse, and never wakened. Alike sud- 
denly these long-time comrades were sum- 
moned to their rest, a solemn warning to all 
that “the night cometh, when no man can 
work.” 

Still another change, which means loss ta 
Montreal is the acceptance by Prof. Ross of 
a call to the pastorate of St. Andrew‘s 
Church, London, Ont. It is a gain to Lon- 
don, and a field of influence second to few; 
but the church life and work in Montreal 
will miss him. 


KAMLOOPS COLLEGE. 


By Rev. J. C. STEWART. 
For the REcoRD :— 

The government of the Province of Brit- 
‘ish Columbia makes more liberal provision 
for. education than is made in any other 
province in the Dominion ; and yet, because 
of the mountainous nature of the country 
many families are deprived of the advantage 
of even a public school education for their 
children. This well be better understood 


if a particular section of the Province is 
taken into consideration. 
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The city of Kamloops is one of the most 
important judicial and commercial centres 
in the Province. A vast secton of country 
is and always will be tributary to it. What 
provision is made educationally for this ter- 
ritory ? Going south of Kamloops through 
the splendid ranching country of Nicola, 
on over Aspen Grove and into the Similk- 
ameen, we travel one hundred and fifty 
miles and pass but three schools. One of 
these igs situated within twelve miles of 
IKXamloops the next is sixty miles and the 
third is one hundred and thirty miles distant, 

Is it because there are no children in all 
this vast district ? Not at all, but because 
at no other points can a sufficient number 
of children be brought together to maintain 
an average attendance of nine; otherwise 
the educational department would have pro- 
vided more schools. Many a parent hails 
with delight the advent of a family of 
children in his immediate neighbourhood, 
for that may mean school privileges for 
his children. Children are at a premium in 
that country, a stranger is sometimes sur- 
prised to see so many of them, about the 
Same age, in a home until he is told that | 
two or three of them have been borrowed 
from a distant settlement in order to pro- 
vide them with the average required by 
law for the establishment of a school. And 
yet many children in this distance of one 
hundred and thirty miles have no school 
advantages, neither week-day nor Sunday 
school being within their reach. 

Passing north from Kamloops through 
the valley of the North Thompson there 
are but two schools in all the extent of this 
great valley and both of these are within 
fifteen miles of Kamloops, thus leaving 
many children farther north and in lateral 
valleys unprovided for, 

West from Kamloops there are but two 
schools in fifty miles, one at Savona and 
the second at Cache Creek, leaving such 
districts as Mamette Lake, Copper Creek, 
Cherry Creek and Tranquille for which no 
provision is made. 

Again going North from Ashcroft along 
the old Cariboo Road in a distance of three 
hundred miles, not to mention outlying 
valleys, nor yet the great country of the 
Chilcoten there are not more than ten 
schools all told, making it impossible for 
a large number of parents to send their 
children to any school, even for the most 
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rudimentary education, The same might be 
said of many other sections through the 
Spallumcheen, the Okanagan and along 
the line of railway. It is out of the ques- 
tion to ask the government to provide 
schools for all these people, for no govern- 
ment can build a school at every Settler’s 
door. 

Is there then no provision to be made for 
these and has the Church no responsibility 
here ? We cannot afford to pass this matter 
by lightly, for the children that are growing 
up in these homes without education will 
have much to do with the making of the 
country of the future. | 

Some of the Home Mission leaders, seeing 
the great need, made an effort a year ago 
to establish a college or boarding-school in 
Kamloops, to which parents from all this 
wide country might without fear send their 
children. A meeting of the citizens of 
Kamloops was called and it was decided 
to form a joint stock company to be 
known as “ The Kamloops College Company, 
limited’ for the purpose of establishing 
and maintaining a boarding-school and 
. college for children of both sexes and for 
more advanced pupils. 

A canvass of the city and district was 
made with the result that over $7,500 in 
stock was sold. The city of Kamloops agreed 
to give water and light at a nominal figure 
and to exempt from taxation. 

It was then decided to open the college 


on the 15th of September, 1903. Mr. T. A. 
Brough, B.A. English Master of Owen 


Sound Collegiate Institute, a man of wide 
experience and scholarly attainments was 
appointed principal, with Mr. Aylwin Hol- 
land as assistant ; together with Mrs. Strutt, 
and Miss Alice Dier, both talented and 
cultured ladies and graduates of high stand- 
ing. J 

The college was to be wholly undenomi- 
national, yet distinctly Christian in charac- 
ter, the aim of the management being to 
surround the pupils with the atmosphere 
of a cultured Christian home. 

A most encouraging beginning has beea 
made, classes were maintained throughout 
the year and much satisfaction is felt in 
view of what has been accomplished. 

If, however, the enterprise is to be a 
success, assistance must be forthcoming 
from the East, and especially from our 
Church people. 
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The College Board asked the Assembly to 
take over the College and be responsible 
for its maintenance, for a time at least, 
The Assembly could not see its way to do 
this, but most heartily commended the Col- 
lege to the liberality of the Church. 

Never had the Church a better opportunity 
to do effective Home Mission work than 
it now has in this College enterprise. 

Those who are best acquainted with this 
part of the country and who have largely 
to do with the Home Mission work consider 
that a few hundred dollars spent annually 
in this way would result in great and lasting 
benefit to the country and to the cause of 
Christ. 

Our present need is suitable buildings and 
grounds and for these we require not. less 
than $15,000 or $20,000. If half of this 
amount could be raised in the East the 
West will make up the balance. 

The Church has done and is doing nobly 
for the cause of Home Missions. Will not 
some generous spirits come to the aid of 
this most worthy enterprise and by contri- 
buting to its support save Kamloops College 
for the great work for which it has been 
established. 

CHURCH AND MANSE BUILDING 

: . FUND. 
IN MANITOBA AND THE NORTHWEST. 

This is one of the late Dr. Robertson’s 
many monuments, and it is doing a work 
the value of which can scarce be estimated. 
The last Annual Report of the Committee 
says:— 

It is twenty-three years since this Church 
and Manse Fund was established and 
within that time it has assisted in the erec- 
tion of 589 buildings, valued at about $731,- 
000. But it is far beyond the capacity of 
dollars and cents to express the value of its 
help in the building of churches without 
which in some places the holding of services 
would have been impossible, and with which 
in all places these services are more com- 
fortable, seemly and reverent. 

During the last census period the Presby- 
terian population in the area covered by the 
operations of the Board grew at a rate con- 
siderably more rapid than that of the whole 
population, and a chief element in the ex- 
planation undoubtedly is that the appliances 
for effective Christian work have been so 

(Continued on Page 427.) 
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COLUMBA AND THE ANCIENT CHURCH 
OF SCOTLAND. 


About the year 545 there came over to Scot- 
land from Ireland a currach or boat made of 
hides stretched on a keel and ribs of wood. 
Boats made much in the same way are used 
by Greenlanders to-day—iight, dancing craft 
which will live in any sea. There are two 
men whose names stand out conspicuously in 
the long list of patriots who have done such 
noble work for their beloved Scotland— 
Columba and John Knox. The first of these 
was in this frail little boat with twelve com- 
panions. 

Columba was of royal blood on both father’s 
and mother’s side, and of training becoming 
his noble descent. Like Timothy, ‘‘from a 
child he had known the Holy Scriptures.” 
Adamnan, his early biographer, gives the 
following sketch of him: ‘‘He was angelic 
In appearance, graceful in speech, holy in 
work, with talents of the highest order and of 
consumate prudence. He was beloved by all, 
for a holy joy ever beaming in his face re- 
vealed the joy and gladness with which the 
Holy Spirit filled his inmost soul.”’ 

Columba was early seized with the desire to 
devote his life to the service of his Lord. He 
received the best education possible in Ire- 
land which, at that time, was famous for the 
learned men who taught in its monasteries. 

Having worked there for some time, he, 
with twelve companions, started on a mission 
to Northern Britain. Conal, the Christian 
King of the Scots, a kinsman of his own, made 
over to him the Island of Hy or Iona, a lonely 
island of the Hebrides; here the missionaries 
built themselves huts, and a church, a humble 
erection of posts wattled with reeds and 
plastered with clay. 
selves by cultivating the ground. 

Starting from their little missionary settle- 
ment they made long journeys on the main- 
land to preach the Gospel. They were obliged 
to make their way over rugged mountains and 
pathless forests, enduring all sorts of hard- 
ships, suffering from the violence of the rude 
inhabitants whom the Druid priests stirred up 
against them. But, constrained by the love of 
Christ, the brave missionaries persevered 
through faith in Him, and He gave them 
wonderful success. A life of strange adven- 
ture they led, sometimes at the close of day 
making the great forest ring with their songs 
of praise, or prostrate on the grass reading the 
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Latin Bible by the light of the fire; now wel- 
comed by the chief in his oaken hall, hung 
round with the spoils of the chase, the skin of 
the wolf, the antlered head of the deer and the 
tusked skull of the boar ; now driven from his 
gate with harsh angry words ; now standing in 
the midst of a village telling to its simple peo- 
ple the story of the Cross ; again in the camp of 
the warrior preaching the Prince of Peace. 

The settlement of Iona was the headquarters 
to which the missionaries came and went, 
Tona being in fact a missionary college where 
young men were trained as preachers and 
taught at the same time various mechanical 
arts which would enable them not only to pro- 
vide for themselves, but to teach the ignorant 
tribes useful occupations while instructing 
them in the way of iife. At Iona Columba 
was revered as almost a saint, and though we 
cannot accept all his biographers tell us of him, 
there can be no doubt as to his wonderful in- 
fluence, the holiness of his life or the abound- 
ing love shown by him for God and man. 

Columba transcribed and translated from the 
Hebrew and Latin many parts of the Bible, 
and was engaged at the time of his death 
in the transcription of the Psalter. Having 
finished the 10th verse of the 34 Psalm, ‘‘ They 
that seek the Lord shall not want any good 
thing,” he said. ‘Here I must stop, what 
follows let Baithen write,’ indicating, his fol- 
lowers believed, his wish that Baithen should 
succeed him asAbbot. He attended church in 
the evening, and on Sunday morning, June 9, 
597, he again went thither unsupported, but 
sank down before the altar and passed away 
in sleep. But the work which he had begun 
went on growing and spreading for generations. 

His followers were called Culdees. Some sup- 
pose the name to be an abbreviation of the 
Latin Cultoses Dei, worshippers of God ; others 
to be derived from the Gaelic Gelle Deser- 
vants of God; others again from the Gaelic 
Cuil or Ceal, a sheltered place, a retreat. 

It is not at all certain how soon the Culdees 
came to Scotland, for other missionaries from 
Ireland had introduced Christianity before 
Columba arrived. Perhaps the first authentic 
account is to be found in the words of Tertulian, 
the earliest, and after Augustine the greatest, 
church writer of the West, who asserts that 
those parts of Britain which were inaccessible 
to the Romans had become subject to Christ. 

If we take into consideration the rapidity 
with which the knowledge of the Gospe! 
spread through the Roman Empire in the 
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apostolic age, it is not unlikely that it should 
have reached Britain and even penetrated into 
the Mountains of Caledonia before the close of 
the second century. The violence of the per- 
secutions which raged in every part of Rome’s 
dominions during the third century and which 
only served to spread the truth instead of 
crushing it out, may, have induced many 
Christians to seex refuge among the uncon- 
quered districts of Ireland and Scotland, where 
they would, without doubt, endeavour to repay 
the kind. hospitality extended to them by the 
poor, ignorant natives, by teaching them to 
Jove the Lord for whose sake they themselves 
bad been willing to resign all earthly blessings. 

Certain it is that the Gospel wbich Scotland 
possessed was so pure that she must have re- 
ceived it before it became tainted by the grow- 
ing corruptions of Rome. The religion of the 
Culdees was the pure religion of the Bible. 
They acknowledged no rule of doctrine or 
worship but the Word of God, rejected and 
opposed all worship of saints, angels or relics, 
hed no confession to the priest, penance or 
authoritative absolution, confessing their sins 
to God alone, as believing that He alone could 
forgive sins, no prayers to the saints for their 
intercession, no prayers for the dead, opposed 
the doctrine of transubstantiation or the real 
presence holding the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper to have no inherent virtue in the 
elements, but to be in its own nature essentially 
commemorative through a sealing ordinance 
and appointed means of grace to all faitb- 
ful receivers, denied the doctrine of works of 
supererogation, utterly disclaiming any merit 
of their own, hoping for salvation from: the 
mercy of God through faith in the atonement 
of Jesus Christ alone. 

It is worthy of remark that when Columba 
came over to Scotland he brought with him 
twelve companions, over whom be possessed 
no other superiority than that of being Presi- 
dent for life. Neither the office nor the 
designation of bisbop, in its prelatical sense, 
appears to have been Enown among the Cul- 
dees. 

The Institution of Iona, after. the model of 
which all their other colleges were framed, 
formed, in truth, a regular Presbytery, as it has 
long existed in Scotland, with this shght differ- 
ence, that the Presbyter-Abbot, or as we term 
him, the Moderator, was elected for life. Upon 
the death of this vermanent President or 
Presbyter-Abbot the remaining presbyter- 
1) onks met and chose one of their number to 
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succeed him, giving him the permanent presi- 
dency, but without any such rite as consecra- 


tion or anything indicating elevation to an 


office essentially superior in itself. He was in 
fact only “the first among equals,” chosen by 
them to preside over and maintain order at 
their meetings for deliberation and consulta- 
tion. We find the venerable Bede referring to 
this as an unusual constitution, as no Coubt it 
would appear to one who, like him, was 


familiar with a diocesan and prelatic Epis- 


copacy. Their clergy, too, though termed 
monks by the ecclesiastical writers of their 
day, were married men, and were frequently 
succeeded in their official situation and duties 
by their own sons. ; 

After the death of Columba his. followers 
spread widely throughout Scotland, and new 
settlements were formed at Dunkeld, Abernethy, 
Arbroath, Brechin and other centres, each re- 
{aning the institutions established in Jona, 
namely, a council of twelve presbyter-monks, 
who chose from among themselves a_ life 
President or Presbyter-Abbot, and acknow- 
Jedging no other or higher order. / 

They even made very considerable progress 
jn England in spite of the-efforts of the Sax.ms 
who, haying been applied to by the Britons for 
belp against the Picts and Scots, faithlessly 
turned their arms.against them too, and strove 
to exterminate Christianity in the territories 
they had seized, obliging those Christians who 


escaped death to take refuge in the mountkin 


fastnesses of Wales, whence they again begair 
to find their way southward when a period of 
comparative tranquility at length arrived. 
Bede us that 
Northumbria, had himself been educated at 
Iona, and, on his accession to the throne, he 
sent there to have an ordained minister, as it 
would now be termed, sent who could instruct 
his subjects in the Christian faith. Corman 
was first sent and afterwards Aidan; who 
formed a settlement at Lindeslarne, construct- 
ing it on the model of Iona, which became a 


informs 


new salient point. from which Christianity 
might make its aggressive movements through-- 


out England. 

But while the simple primitive Christianity 
of the Cnldees was making rapid progress 
among the pagan Saxons, a more formidable 
opposition was preparing to meet it. 


to attempt the conversion of the Saxons, and 


the imposing pomp, keen subtilty and artifice — 
of the Italians speedily acquired an ascendancy — 


Oswald, king. of 
Se 


& 
Pope. 
Gregory the Great sent missionaries from Rome 


— > 


i 
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the simple Culdee presbyters could not gain- 
say. From this time forward the Romish in- 
fluence made rapid progress, and the Culdees 
were either allured to exchange their Presbyter- 
Abbot for a prelatic and diocesan bishop or re- 
turn to Scotland. 

In Scotland the Church of the Culdees long 
flourished in Bible purity, but at last the 


aggressive power of Rome followed them here 


too. Margaret, called St. Margaret, daughter 
of Edgar Atheling and wife of Malcolm Can- 
more, who did so much for the betterment of 
her adopted country, herself a most zealous 
Catholic, yet did Scotland the great evil of in- 
troducing Catholicism into the land and 
her influence over her husband, 
having it acknowledged as the religion of the 
country. Gradually it gained the ascendancy 


‘until the pure and Scriptural Church of 


ancient times was buried beneath a load ot error, 
superstition, idolatry and heathenism, almost 
surpassing that known in any other land. 

Still, however, the Church of Scotland 
maintained its independence, refusing to sub- 
mit to the dictation of that of England, and 
there are many notable instances of the 
determined manner in which both king and 
people repelied the endeavours of the Arch- 
bishops of York and Canterbury to extend 
their supremacy over the Church of Scotland, 
and at length in the year 1176 they obtained 
from the Church of Rome a papal bull declar- 
ing the independence of Scotland in all matters 
ecclesiastical of any other power than the pope 
and his legate, and the poverty of the country 
contributed largely to the success of the 
schemes of the Scottish people, who always 


contrived, under one pretense or other, that 


no legate should ever be sent to Scotland. 

No thoughtful person, examining fairly and 
without prejudice the tenets of the Culdees’ 
belief, already mentioned, and remembering 
their repugnance to the lordly rule of a diocesan 
prelacy and the Scriptural supremacy of their 
Presbyterial form of church government, can 
fail to be struck with their close adherence to 
the authoritative doctrines and institutions of 
the Word of God, their close resemblance to 
the opinions and desires of the great men of 
the Reformation and to the constitutional con- 
fession and government of the Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland. 

Though Popery long continued to exert jis 
baneful influence, spreading erroneous tenets, 
superstitious practices, intolerance and cruelty, 
it had not, however, been able to exterminate 
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entirely the purer faith and simpler system of 
the ancient Culdees, especially in Ayrshire and 
perhaps also in Fife—the districts adjacent to 
Jona and St. Andrew’s—the earlier abodes and 
latest retreats of primitive Christianity in 
Scotland. Deep down in the hearts of the 
people, however buried under the power of 
the Romish Church, must still Jrave remained 
some germs of the older and truer principles so 
early enjoyed by them,and when at length the 
glorions voice of the Reformation sounded 
throughout Europe, Scotland awoke from her 
sleep, threw off the trammels of Romish super- 
stition which had so long enslaved her and 
went back to the old Church of her fathers, 
to the pure faith of Columba, owning no head’ 
but the Lord who bought her with His blood, 
no salvation but through His merits, no rule of 
life or doctrine but His Word, no interpreter 
thereof but [is Spirit. 


A good man said to his wife who was com- 
plaining that she was tried beyond bearing by 
some persons with whom she had relations in 
her daily life: ‘‘ My dear, you are not taking 
the right view of this matter. You are for- 
getting that these people are giving you a great 
deal of help in developing the finer qualities 
of your character. You are sweeter, more 
self-restrained and nobler through the exercise 
of tact, tenderness and unselfishness to them. 
You ought to thank God that he has given you 
just this discipline.”’ 

“The only thing that walks back from the 
tomb with the mourners, and refuses to be 
buried, is character. What aman is survives 
him. It never can be buried. It stays about 
the home when his footsteps are heard there 
no more, It lives in the community where he 
was known. And that same thing—character 
—aiman carries with him inte the other life. 
Hence we should take care to build into our 
character only beautiful things—things that 
will be admitted into the heavenly kingdom.’ 


We become heavenly-minded by living to 
make others happy. If it is the aim and work 
of your life to be a blessing to others, you are 


living already the heaveily life—E. H. Sears. 
o S = ¥ 


T'ind your purpose and fling your life out to 
it, and, the loftier your purse is, the more sure 
you will be to make the world richer with 
every enrichment of yourself.— Phillips Brooks. 


JOHN KNOX, 


Every great man has had a mission, and has 
been more or less successful in fulfilling it. 
Knox’s mission was the reformation of religion 
in Scotland, and the results of his work were 
far-reaching and yarious. The Reformation in 
Scotland foreshadowed the later Puritanism 
with its profound religious and political in- 
fluences upon Britain and America, and Knox 
was the life and soul of that Reformation. 
Vithout him, or a spirit like him, the Reforma- 
tion would never havé been brought to a suc- 
cessful issue in Scotland. 

It is true reformation was everywhere in the 
air at the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
The debaucheries, oppressions and supersti- 
tions of the clergy were becoming intolerable. 
The Renascence was beginning to work in the 
minds of men. Still, without the one great 
man in whose single person shall be gathered 
up and concentrated all otherwise vague and 
floating ideas and impulses, reform is impos- 
sible. A representative life must be lived 
before the people. The life of Knox was the 
representative life for Scotland. 

Knox was peculiarly fitted for his mission, 
Intense, persistent, utterly fearless, sane, 
eloquent, aggressive, he was the only character 
that could have formed the centre of reform in 
Scotland. Strength and singleness of vision 
were indispensable to a reformer working 
amidst the conditions that prevailed in Scot- 
land at this time, for without these order could 
never have been brought out of the political 
and ecclesiastical chaos that afflicted the coun- 
try.. And Knox saw clearly what was to be 
done, and was not to be turned aside from the 
path he had marked out for himself by threats, 
cajoleries or bribes. 

A few words with reference to the evils and 
abuses of the time. The nobles were the most 
turbulent and lawless in Europe. The people 
were steeped in ignorance and barbarism. 
The clergy were shamelessly addicted to low 
pleasures. So far had they prostituted their 
sacred office that, instead of striving to en- 
lighten the people, they laboured only to 
deepen the ignorance and superstition of those 
under their care in order that they might be 
easy victims of rapacity and greed. Preaching 
had almost ceased throughcut the country. 
The clergy, for the most part, were as ignorant 
as the people, and excelled only in the arts of 
deception and intrigue. At a later date, when 
the reformed ministers put the Roman clergy 
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to shame by their superior educational attain- 
ments, it was enacted that each priest should 
practice reading the service beforehand so as 
not to excite the ridicule of the congregation 
on account of mistakes and blunders. The 
Church, which should have been a help to the 
nation, was a source of darkness and poverty ; 


’ darkness because the exclusion of light was 


studiously aimed at, poverty because of exces- 
sive tithing and taxing for the maintenance of 
bloated ecclesiastical corporations. 

Upon such conditions as these, then, Knox 
spent his force—political disruption, national 
ignorance, intense ecclesiastical selfishness. And 
he spent itnotin vain. During his thirty years 
of reforming work the whole face of Scetland 
was changed. The turbulence and rapacity 
of the higher classes were changed in a great 
degree to a desire for order and respect for 
Christian institutions; and whereas these 
classes had leagued themselves with the ecclesi- 
astics to oppress and plunder the people, they 
now co-operated with the Church to better 
their condition. Schools and colleges sprang 
up throughout the country and the founda- 
tions of Scottish scholarship were laid. ‘he 
ministers of the Gospel became intensely 
studious and spiritual, with the result that the 
people of Scotland developed a deeply re- 
ligious character. The Scottish Reformation 
was like a passing from death to life, and Jolin 
Knox must be regarded as the great central 
figure of this marvellous change. 

The Reformer was born in 1505, probably at 
Gifford, in East Lothian. His parents were 
able to give him as liberal an education as the 
country afforded, sending him first to the 
Grammar School of Haddington, and later, to 
the University of Glasgow. The principal sub- 
jects of study of the time were Latin, the 
philosophy of Aristotle, scholastic theology 
and canon law. 

At Glasgow Knox absorbed from John Major, 
a celebrated professor of philosophy and 
theology, certain rather advanced political and 
ecclesiastical views. These, being afterwards 
confirmed by more extensive study, probably 
had a strong influence upon Knox’s subsequent 
attitude toward the corrupt institutions of his 
country. 

After graduating as Master of Arts, Knox 
taught philosophy for a time at the University. 
Here he became highly proficient in the scholas- 
tic modes of reasoning and his class was soon 
famous. Tue University work was given up, 
however, when Knox was ordained a priest. 


Marburg to preach reform in Scotland, 


AC 


finally sought shelter with 


Knox’s experience on the French galleys. 
terms of capitulation were disregarded. 


for more than 


~ Berwick. 
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The ordination took place before the young 
dialectician had reached his twenty-fifth year. 

In 16542 Knox declared himself a convert to 
Protestantism. In the year 1528 young Patrick 
Hamilton, returning from the University of 
had 
been burned at St. Andrews. His martyrdom 
guve a great impetus to the spread of the new 
ideas which were finding their way into the 
country from abroad. In the ten years follow- 
ing Hamilton’s death many suffered martyrdom 
for the cause of religion. And now Knox had 
declared. himself a Protestant, and the Re- 
formation had found its future head. 

The name of Beatoun, Archbishop of St. 
Andrews, must be mentioned in connection 
with this sketch. Beatoun, able, unscrupulous 


and selfish, was a determined enemy of re- 
form. 


He had acquired great influence over 
Arran, the vacillating regent, with the result 
that the fire of persecution burned fiercely. 
Knox was at this time in great danger. But, 
in May of 1546, the castle of St. Andrews was 
seized by a body of conspirators and Knox 
them: "At, St. 
Andrews the Reformer engaged in lecturing, 
preaching and catechising. It was here, too, 
that Knox was led, after great agitation of 
soul, to accept a call to the regular ministry 


in the reformed religion. 


In June of 1547 the castle of St. Andrews 
was reduced by the French. And now began 
The 


Knox, 
with a number of other prisoners, was kept 


chained to the oars on French vessels cruising 


along the coast of France and in the Chan- 
nel. _In this wretched condition he remained 
two years, suffering untold 
physical hardships and mental anguish, but 
praying, striving, writing through it all. 

In 1549 Knox was released from the galleys. 
Soon after he engaged in preaching in the 
North of England, his principal station being 
In 1550 he was called to Newcastle 
to defend his teaching in the presence of a 
large assembly of English Churchmen. We 
{hus get a hint of the inner opposition between 
the spirit of the Scotch reformer and that of 
the English Church, an opposition which fore- 


shadowed the coming struggre between Puri- 


tanism and the established order in England. 

In December of 1551, the Privy Council 
made Knox one of King Edward’s chaplains. 
In this capacity he had influence to procure 
the exclusion from the Communion of all 
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notion of the corporeal presence of Christ, thus 
guarding against the adoration of the elements. 
In 1555 Knox rejected an offer of a vacant 
living, and soon after, that of a bishopric, on 
the ground that certain parts of the eccle- 
siastical order of the English Church were 
without Divine authority, particularly the 
episcopal office, as that office was generally 
understood. 

The year 1554 found ficnoe at Geneva 
whither he had fled from the persecutions of 
Mary Tudor, who had succeeded Edward on 
the English throne. At Geneva he came into 
contact with the great Calvin, an association 
mutually beneficial to these heroic men 
engaged in a common struggle against. the false 
pretensions and the abuses of Romanism. In 
November Knox went to Frankfort to take 
charge of a congregation of English exiles. 
Here he had to undertake the delicate task of 
restoring harmony between two opposing 
factions, One party’ favoured the simple 
Genevan form of worship; the other desired 
to introduce the English order as observed in 
the reign of Mdward. Knox was able to bring 
about a satisfactory settlement of these diffi- 
culties; but a year later, on the arrival of Dr. 
Cox from England, the trouble broke out 
afresh ; and as aresult of Cox’s machinations, 
the Reformer was finally compelled to return 
to Geneva. Here Knox resumed the study of 
Hebrew, and renewed his old helpful associa- 
tion with Calvin. 

In August of 1555 Knox paid a visit to 
Scotland. It is worthy of note as illustrating 
the personal force of Knox that during this 
visit he exerted a profound and lasting influ- 
ence upon three young nobles, afterwards the 
Earl of Argyle, Earl of Mar and Earl of Moray. 


‘A second illustration is his influence upon the 


aged Earl of Argyle, at whose seat he and his 
wife spent some days just before their de- 
parture to Geneva. The greatest efforts were 
afterwards made to detach the Earl from the 
Protestant interest, but in vain; and on his 
death-bed he charged his son with solemn 
emphasis to advance the cause of reform by 
every means In his power. 

Returning to Geneva Knox took charge of 
the English congregation for two years. Of 
the Genevan company he writes that they 
were ‘‘the most perfect school of Christ that 
ever was in the world since the days of the 
apostles.’? During this period Knox gave im- 
portant assistance in the editing of the famous 
Geneva Bible. He also wrote important letters 


. 
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to the Protestants of Scotiand and the nobility, 
the Letter to the Queen-Regent, and the Apyelia- 
tion and IExhortation, At this time was pub- 
lished also his treatise against female govern- 
ment, a writing which at a later time gaye 
great offence to Elizabeth of England and 
Mary Queen of Scots, though directed origin- 
ally against Mary Tudor. 

In the year 1559, two events occurred which 
opened up the way for the return of Knox to 
his native land. These were the promise of 
the Queen-Regent of Scotland to protect Pro- 
testant teachers, and the death of Mary of 
England. In June of this year the Reformer 
was able to realize his long-cherished desire to 
preach once more in St. Andrew’s. Protected 
by the Lords of the Congregation, as the 
Protestant nobles bad come to be called, he 
addressed large audiences there for several 
successive days with such effect that the entire 
town became Protestant. In the same year, 
the Reformer, driven out of Edinburgh by the 
hostility of the Queen-Regent, engaged in 
itinerant work and also took a prominent part 
in the negotiations that were going on with the 
English court for aid against the French, who 
had been brought over by the regent to crush 
the Protestants. 

On the demand of Parliament in J560 the 
reformed ministers drew up a formal statement 
of their faith. This statement was known as 
the Confession of Faith. The result was that 
in August the parliament abolished the papal 
jurisdiction, prohibited under certain penalties 
the celebration of the mass, and rescinded all 


Jaws formerly enacted against the reformed. 


faith.. Following upon this great advance a 
scheme of church government was drawn up 


by Knox and four other ministers, the main. 


features of which have been continued to the 
present time. 

In August of 1561, Mary was invited over 
from France to assume the sovereignty of the 
nation. An ardent Catholic, and habituated to 
the Juxuries and freedom of the gayest court 
in Europe, Mary was little likely to find her- 
self in congenial surroundings in Scotland cr 
to make herself altogether acceptable to her 
subjects, and so it proved. ‘Almost from the 
first there was friction between the Qheen aud 
the Protestants. At this juncture Knox proved 
himself a staunch and able defender of the 
reformed faith against royalty itself; and Lis 
interviews with Mary are celebrated in history. 

In the vear 1570 Knox was stricken down 
with apoplexy, much to the satisfaction of his 
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enemies, who represented his affliction as : 
punishment for his hypocrisies and crimes 
The supposed punishment was considerabl: 
mitigated, however, fur the next year Kno: 
was so far recovered as to be able to argue anc 
preach with much of his old power. Yet a 
this date the Reformer was very decrepit ; anc 
it was only when in his pulpit and warmed by 
the inspiration of a great theme that he wa 
able to skake off the weakness of ill-healtl 
and advancing age. The toils and sufferings o 
his life had been great; and while his intel 
Jectual vigour was still unimpaired, th 
physical man was breaking down. He had t 
be supported to and from his pulpit ; he hac 
become the object of the people’s loving anc 
respectful sympathy. 

inox’s last sermon was preached in Tolbootl 
Church, at the installation of Thomas Lawso1 
to the sub-principalship of the University o 
Aberdeen. The bent, and tottering figure o 
the broken man was eloquent of the abundan: 
labours, of the weariness and painfulness o: 
he long fight in which he had spent his 
strength. His people must have experiencec 
many deep thoughts as they saw him. borne 
away from the little church tbat summel 
morning; for was not this the champion o. 
spiritual emancipation, this the victor in ¢ 
hundred intellectual battles?’—and now Ix 
was manifestly dying. 

Knox passed away on the 24th of November 
1572. Twodays later he was laid to rest i 
the churchyard of St. Giles. When his bod) 
had been lowered into the grave, the regen: 
Morton pronounced the following eulogium 
‘“There lies he who never feared the face o 
man,”—words so true and strong that they 
have become historic. 

John Knox was no ascetic, no visionary 
He was an intensely practical, deeply earnes 
man; not saintlyin the unpractical, retiring 
sense, but forceful, aggressive, dynamic. His 
intellect was subtle and keen, but none coulc 
be more specific, conerete, or practical ix 
addressing men. As Morton described him he 
was utterly fearless, and neither the, dagge 
of the assassin, the restless hatred of hi 
enemies nor charges of high treason were 
able to move him in the smallest degree from 
the work he had set himself to accomplish. 
He was probably not without faults and incon. 
sistencies. But on these who cares to dwell’ 
Small criticisms are an impertinence’ in con: 
nection with. such a life, and if Knox was 
fometimes headstrong, harsh, oy .impolitie. 
these minor things are insignificant beside the 
Furpassing excellences of his character and his 
great services to the cause of religious liberty. 
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As Henry Drummond was steaming away 
from the New Hebribes, after having visited 
_ the missions there, he was asked by a fellow- 
_ passenger who had been visiting the Islanders 
_ for avery different purpose, what good the mis- 

sionary had been to those people. 

. “My dear young man,” said Drummond. 
' “Only for the missionary, you and I, instead 

of being in this cabin would probably by this 
' time have been inside some of those savages, 
as you call them, who waved us such an affec- 
tionate farewell from their shores.’’ 

Christianity is now recognized the world 
over as. foremost among the moral forces that 


are civilizing the dark corners of the earth. 


Even Matthew Arnold was forced to admit 

that there is no civilization withoutit. “ Show 

me,” he said, “ten square miles outside of 
| Christianity where the life of man or the 
- virtue of woman is safe and Vl! throw over 
», Christianity at once,’’ —Ex. 


Be  * . CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN. 


It will not do to tell us that Christianity ig 

only skin-deep and is not getting into the 
- blood of Japan, for evidence to the contrary is 
- accumulating. It is true that the Christians 

number only about one-half of one per cent. 

of the population, but their prominence and 

influence are out of all proportion to their 
+ number. 

The Christian community has already given 

to Japan one Cabinet Minister, two Judges of 
' the Court of Cassation, two Speakers of .the 
» House of Commons, two or three assistant 
' Cabinet Ministers, besides a number of chair- 
- men of legislative committees and subordinate 
a judges. 
In the present Parliament the Speaker and 
_ thirteen members are Christians. 
' the captains of two of the largest men-of-war 
- are Christians, and Admiral Uriu, who won 
- the battle of Chemulpho, is of the same faith. 
’ The war department has commissioned Chris- 
_ tian chaplains on an equal standing with Bud- 
~ dhist and Shinto priests. 
' Three of the great daily papers of Tokio are 
in the hands of Christians, and in several 
» others Christians are at the head of editorial 
' The best charitable institutions 
_ are under Christian directors. é 
” It is true that the lowest classes still cling to 
- Buddhism, more through hereditary super- 
' stition than actual belief and agnosticism has 
x; spread through the upper classes, but the 
majority of religious persons in the middle 
~ classes are now said to be Christian. No doubt 
there are shadows and some dark ones upon 
the religious features of that fair land, but it 
has made marvelons progress towards accepting 
’ the Christian faith, and it is for us to thank 
God and take courage.—Presbyterian Banner. 
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HOW TO PRONOUNCE CHINESE. 


f, h, 1, m, n, s, sh, w, y, ng, as in English. 


Shan, mountain ; 


a as in father. 


Chekiang, a province; eas in her. 


Lin, a forest ; 
Li, a surname ;4 
Lo ; 

Chu, Lord; 


ias in pin. 

i as ee in see. 
oO as aw in law. 
as in boot. 


Ytinnan, a province ; ti, French u. 


Yous 

Hai, ocean, sea ; 
Chiao Chou ; 

Wei Hsien ; 
Chihli, a province ; 
Chou ; 


Tuan 3 


Shui, water ; 
Shuo, to speak ; 
Cheng Chih Tung ; 
Ch’ing, bright ; 


Kuan, frontier pass ; 


Klang atova-had -: 
ax ang, WEOY OP oe 5 


Pao Ting Fu; 


Day hand : 
Pring, place’; 


Ti, prinee 3 
T’ ang 
PSUng si, 
vT 

4120-126 
Hsien, Gistrict ; 


° 
} 
° 
? 


Ssuch’uan $ 
Jehol 


Ch’ien ; 

Wen, literary ; 
Feng, wind; .- 
Shantung, province 


Ching. 


as OW, SOW. 

ai as eye. 

ao as ow in down. 

ei as in day. 

ih as iin fir. 

“ou as in dough. 

ua, a combination of oo 
and a. 

ui as way. ‘ 

uo as wa in was. 

Ch as j in jingle. 

Ch’ as cii in chin. 

K as g in girl. 

K? as ¢ in curl. 

p as bin bird. 


yY asin Enelish. 


bed 


as a in dog. 

as In English. 

, a combination of ds. 

tz, a combination of dz. 

hs, a combination of hs, 
with s sound more pro: 
nounced. 

ssu or szu, a hissing sound, 

j,acombination of j and rx 
with r sound more pro- 
nounced. 

en as en in hen. 


er et ef 
~ 


mM 


en like u in sun. 
eng like ung in sung. 


; ung like ung in German 


jung. 
ing like ing in sing. 


This article does not assume to give a list of 
all the sounds in the Chinese language, but 


only of the more common ones. 
Smith, author of Rex 


Since Dr, 


Christus, speaks the 


Northern Mandarin, the sounds of that dialect 
alone have heen given, and the Romanization 


used is that of 
Friend. 


Wade.— Woman's Missionary 
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‘“*THE RUIN OF EDUCATION IN IRELAND.” 
BY AN IRISHMAN, A ROMAN CATHOLIC. 


This book, by Mr. I. Hugh O’Donnell, is 
the most powerful indictment of the calculating 
and unscrupulous selfishness of the Roman 
hierarchy, and of the criminal or stupid folly of 
successive British Governments in regard to 
education in Ireland, which has been yet pub- 
lished. ; 

No man is in a better position to deal with 
the question than Mr. O’Donpell. He is an 
Irishman, a Roman Catholic, of great and 
proved ability, a distinguished scholar of 
Queen’s College, Galway ; a graduate of the 
old Queen’s University, a Nationalist, for some 
years a member of Parliament, a man of wide 
information and with a thorough mastery of 
the subject in all its bearings. 

It is a scathing and merciless indictment, 
but Mr. O’ Donnell proves every contention up 
to the hilt. He just states what every in- 
telligent Protestant, who has thought seriously 
upon the subject, knows and feels, but with an 
accuracy and fullness of knowledge to which 
few Protestants could lay claim, and as a 
Roman Catholic layman, whose object is to ex- 
pose the grievous and bitter wrongs of his 
fellow countrymen and to vindicate their 
rights to the best education—elementary, in- 
termediate and bigher—which those who are 
responsible should bring within their reach, 
his words will have a weight which attaches to 
no Protestant deliverance. 

Long resident in London, Mr. O’Donnell is 
able to take an independent position, and he 
thoroughly understands the situation, as far as 
education is concerned, in European and other 
countries. 

The publication of books like this, like Mr. 
McCarthy’s *‘ Five Years in Ireland” and his 
‘< Priests and People in Ireland,’”’ are a notable 
sign of the times. The study of them, which 
we earnestly commend to every one who has 
the highest welfare of his country at heart, 
will, it is hoped, arouse such an indignation 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
United Kingdom as will put an end once and 
for ever to.the unwarrantable interference of 
priests with the education of the people. 

It is noteworthy that O’Donnell, like Mc- 
Carthy, reserves his bitterest scorn for ‘‘ the 
accommodating Protestant ”?—those poor time- 
serving creatures whose main object in life is 
to fill their own basket out of the confusion 
and whose favourite nostrum for avoiding a 
difficulty is that expressed by one of them to 
the writer—‘‘ Why don’t you give them what 
they want?’ 

Three years ago the British Government 
went to war on behalf of a few thousand Uit- 
landers-- British subjects in a foreign land— 
who were being made Uitlanders in the country 
of their adoption by a cruel, grasping tyranni- 
cal oligarchy. 

Millions of unfortunate Irishmen are being 
made Outlanders with a vengeance, because 
their rnlers and governors on the other side of 
the channel are either too ignorant, too in- 
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dolent or too absorbed in their own affairs t: 
study the gravest problems of a country which 
as Froude long ago complained of, they woul 
neither govern righteously nor let go. Th 
most audacious clamour is met by the easy 
going principle, ‘‘ Let us give them what the; 
want.” 

One of the noblest establishments of learnins 
ever given to a country was the Queen’s Uni 
versity with its three Queen’s Colleges 
‘‘ Those impartial institutions of secular learn 
ing,” writes Mr. O’Donnell, ‘‘ where Catholic: 
and Protestants abode as friends and brothers 
where the kindliest and most painstaking pro 
fessors performed their trust with faith anc 
affection.”’ 

It is scarcely credible that in any civilizec 
land such an institution which, even with al 
the subtle, persistent and mendacious hostility 
with which it was pursued, was conferring un 
told benefits upon the country, could k 
destroyed in the course of an afternoon, in ¢ 
backstairs chamber at Westminster, by < 
cynical and unscrupulous politician who, witl 
his tongue in his cheek and with a scrape o' 
his pen, at one stroke wrecked a university anc 
perpetrated, as Mr. O’Donnell points out, one 
of the most scandalous jobs of the century, 
But the Irishman is having his revenge. doh 
Bull let loose the priests on Ireland. Now 
they are after himself, full cry. 

May I conclude with the following bonne 
bouche, taken from Mr. O’Donnell’s book, for 
the special benefit of ‘‘the accommodating 
Protestant.” It is from ‘‘ Contemporary Jesuit 
Doctrine, approved by the Theologians of the 
Society and actually taught to-day by the 
leading Canonist, Rev. Dr. Marianus de Luca, 
Professor of the Decretals in the Vatican 
University :” 

“The Catholic Church has the right and the 
duty to kill heretics, because it is by fire and 
sword that heresy can be extirpated. Mere 
excommunication is derided by heretics. I 
they are imprisoned or exiled they corrupt 
others. The only resource is to put them to 
death. Repentance cannot be allowed to save 
them, just as repentance is not allowed to save 
criminals; for the highest good of the Church 
is the Unity of Faith, and this cannot be pre- 
served unless heretics are put to death.” 

This is simply horrible. Thank God, neithez 
here nor anywhere else has Rome the power. 
That has gone, gone for ever, with the dark 
and vanishing past of the Middle Ages. Only 
the ignorance of the priest-ridden Ritualist, 
the poltroonery of ‘‘ the accommodating Protes- 
tant’? and the selfishness of the scheming 
politician, afford it its last lingering oppor- 
tunity. Of these it is making the most, fight- 
ing against light and liberty, keeping the 
country and kingdom in turmoil, in the hope 
of wresting something out of the confusion. 

When will all that is truly liberal and en- 
lightened throughout the kingdom band _ to- 
gether to put an end to this scandal? It 
represents, we believe, the overwhelming 
majority of the people. What is wanted is 
conviction, organization and leadership. It 
is the greatest scandal of the age that at a tim 
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when it is becoming a life or death struggle 
with us in the industrial conflict which is im- 
pending, here and in England, the priest— 
selfish, grasping, intolerant, unpatriotic as ever 


- —should be doing his best to throttle education 


in the interests of his own baseless and im- 
pudent claims. Such pretensions must be re- 
sisted to the death. We owe it to our fathers 
and to our father’ God; we owe it to ourselves 
and to our children; we owe it to our fellow 
citizens and to our fellow men, to carry on the 
fight until the rights and liberties to which all, 
even the very humblest, may lay claim, are 


brought within their reach.—The Belfast Wit-. 


Ness. 


——— 


A TREATY WITH CHINA. 


The treaty between China and the U.S. A., 
which has just been signed, contains the fol- 
lowing article : 

“* The principles of the Christian religion are 
recognized as teaching men to do good and to 
do to others as they would have others to do 
to them. 

**Those who quietly profess and teach this 


_ religion shall not be harrassed or persecuted on 


account of their faith nor in any way dis- 
criminated against. 
** Any person, whether citizen of the United 


States or Chinese convert, who, according to 


these tenets, peaceably teaches and practices 
lis religion and the principles of Christianity, 
shall in no case be interfered with, or molested 
in person or property on account of his teach- 
ing or religious belief. 

“No restriction shall be placed on Chinese 


joining Christian churches. 


‘*Converts and non-conyverts, being Chinese 
subjects, shall alike conform to the laws of 
China and shall pay due respect to those in 
authority, living together in peace and amity ; 
and the fact of their being converts shall not 
protect them from the consequences of any 
offense they may have committed before or 
at{ter their admission to the church, or exempt 
them from paying the legal taxes levied on 


’ Chinese subjects generally, except taxes levied 


and contributions for the support of religious 
customs and practices contrary to their faith in 
which they shall not be required to take part. 

‘* Missionaries shall not interfere with the 
exercise by the native authorities of their 
jurisdiction over Chinese subjects; nor shall 
the native authorities make any distinction be- 
tween converts and non-converts, but shall 
administer the laws without partiality, so that 
both classes can live together in peace. 

‘* Missionary societies of the U.S. A. shall be 
permitted to rent and lease in perpetuity, as 
the property of said societies, buildings or land 
in all parts of the Empire for missionary pur- 
poses, and after the title deeds have been 
found in order and duly stamped by the local 
authorities, to erect such suitable. buildings as 
may be required for the carrying on of their 
good work.”’ 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN NOR. 
Ae: @ 


It is now over a quarter of a century since 
the Norwegian Presbyterian Church took 
origin, as the result of wide dissatisfaction with 
the State Ghurch. One or two ministers of 
the Lutheran State Church seceded, and, visit- 
ing Scotland, went back to their own country 
filled with enthusiasm for Free Church prin- 
ciples. They started the Evangelical Lutheran 
Free Church on a_ purely voluntary basis, . 
and, with a Presbyterian form of government, 
adopting the formula of ordination in use in 
our United Presbyterian Church for: their 
pastors. 

There are now three Presbyteries with forty- 
six congregations, having about 10,000 members 
in all. Much work is done by the elders, as 
there are forty churches or halls in which 
services are statedly held in addition to those 
churches which have ordained ministers. The 
Church carries on mission work among the 
Lapps, and supports missions in China, San- 
thalistan and elsewhere. ; 

At present there is a great ferment in the 
Norse State Church and loud cries for reform. 
The reforms desiderated are all in operation in 
the Norwegian Presbyterian Church, so that if 
the Government fails to grant the relief de- 
manded a great accession will likely accrue te 
the ministry and membership of the tittle 
Free Church that has fought such a noble up- 


ONLY A WORD. 


A young girl sat on the piazza of her home 
her pale cheek and drooping figure telling of 
recent illness. She was watching the raking 
of leaves from the grass, and as the man passed 
near her with his rake she aroused herself 
from her languor to say : 

‘You keep the lawn looking so nicely, John, 
I like to see it that way.” 

He was only the hired man in a strange 
land, and this was but one of a score of duties 
that he was paid for doing. Probably no one 
had ever thought of praising him before, and 
he had no answer ready. 

A week later the gentle invalid was gone— 
slipped away suddenly out of encircling arms, 
out of the world like the vanishing of a snow 
wreath. No one thought of John as among 
the mourners; he was only driver of the 
family carriage which carried some of the 
friends, but to one of these with whom he 
found himself alone he told of the kind com- 
mendation the last words he had heard the 
girl speak, and added, with voice growing 
husky :— 

“Ag longasI stay there the lawn shall be 
kept as Miss Helen liked to see it.”’ 

The little word had left a legacy of bright- 
ness and awakened a heart to new loyalty and 
faithfulness. 

The art of saying appropriate words in a 
kindly way is one that never goes out of 
fashion, never ceases to please, and is within 
the reach of the humblest. 
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ONE WOMAN’S SAD STORY. 


Rev. H. C. Hazen, of the Madura Mission, 
South India, sends the following incident to 
the ‘‘Missionary Herald” : 

‘Satan has waked up ‘and is ery angry. 
In this place the Bible-women fre “doing a 
great work. Many of their pupils give evi- 
dence of being truly converted and wish to 
come to church. Some of them have done so, 
although forbidden by husbands and friends. 
Last week two of them, on the way to the 
house of God, were beaten and carried back 

“One woman named Veerakkal, of the 
Naick caste, has had to go through a fiery fur- 
nace. She has been married ten years, but 
has no children, and consequently is hated 
and scolded by husband and friends. The 
husband always aioe: in auger to her and 
makes her work in the fields like a slave. 

*¢ last. year she fell sick and was near.to 
death’s door. Her hearing was gone and she 
was just alive, but she said that if the mis- 
sionary and missionary lady would come and 
pray with her she would recover. Very re- 
luctantly the husband called us. We went, 
and, while Mrs. Hazen was praying, Veerak- 

cal’s hearing came back to her and she began 
to amend. In two or three days she was up. 
and at work. 

‘ But her friends did not keep their promise 
to let her be a Christian. She-still held on to 
Christ and they held on to their bitter opposi- 
tion. They said she had better die than bea 
Christian, took her Bible away from her and 
threatened all sorts of things. 

“She stole away from her wretched home 
and- came here to us and va ‘Take, my 
jewels, my clothing, take all I have, but let me 
have that blessed Bible.’ She even said that 
she would run away from Wore and be a mere 
servant to us.if we would take her. 

“But we said,‘ Stay at home and bear wit- 
ness for Christ there, and try to win husband 
and friends to Him.’ 

‘‘What was our horror three days ago to 
Tore that they had poisoned her and now she 

sat death’s door. She sends word to us (for 
we cannot go to her) to pray that she may die. 


oY 
Oh, the cruelties of heathenism !” 


NATIVE RACES AND THE DRINK 
TRAFFIC. 

A missionary writes: 

<‘} would, rather face heathenism in any 
other form than the liquor traffic in Africa. I 
have gone many times into the native heathen 
town to preach the Gospel and found the 
whole town, men, women and ¢ Hee in ex- 
citement over a barrel of rum that had been 
opened to be drunk by the town people. And 
when I reproved them they replied: ‘ What 
do vou white people make rum and bring it to 
us for if vou don’t want us to drink it? i 

What an awful stumbling block to the work 
of the missionary is the importation of in- 
toxicating liquors from the so-called Christian 
lands, The cargo of “ missionaries and rum’ 
has become proverbial. We enclose you a 
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photo of a vessel unloading a cargo of trade 
spirits at Lagos, West Africa. We asked the 


photographer to take it from the church tower 


which adjoins this wharf. 

Much had been carried directly through to ° 
the warehouse, but the balance had been hastily | 
piled on the wharf. Every one of those little | 
square cases contained twelve quart botiles. — 
There are five hundred cases in each pile, — 
representing altogether on the wharf upwards ’ 
of 33,000 bottles and this but a part of one ship’s © 
cargo for one port. A vessel called about every 
two weeks, packed from stem to stern with ~ 
scarcely anything else than this vile stuff. 4 

Weare glad that there has been some awaken- 
ing during late years on this question. When — 

the British conquered the Egyptian Soudan, 
Lord Kitchener announced to the world that 
the importation of liquor for the natives would — 
not be allowed. Succeeding this came the ~ 
announcement of Mr. Chamberlain, in the — 
House of Commons, that the importation of in- 
toxicating drink would be totally prohibited in 
the British Ter ritory of Northern Nigeria. 

It is interesting to note that this policy had 
been adopted by. the British Chartered Conl-@ 
pany, which was the forerunner, of the Eng- — 
lish Government in that country. The trading i 
company had taken it as a business policy, 
being fully convinced that they must choose 
between legitimate trade or the drink traffic. 
If the natives bought liquor they could not buy — 
clot NM 4 
It is to be remarked that this company made 
a success of African trading. We wish that 
the business men, as well as the Christian j 
Church, could be aroused on this matter, so — 
that pressure could be brought to bear upon 4 
the ‘powers that be’? to stop or at least check | 
this terrible evil.—Ex. 


CENSORING SOLOMON 8 PROVERBS. 


A clergyman long engaged in missionary | 
work in ‘Turkey gives an excellent idea of the ® 
repressive censorship exercised by the Sultan’s _ 
government. The latest action of the board | 
of censors has been to cut out from the Book | 

of P roverbs such verses as the following i 


none of his w ays.’ “Enter not ae ys pa ath | | 
of the wicked, an go not in the way of evil 
men.” Rob not the poor, because -he is | 
poor ; neither oppress the afilicted in the gate ; © 
for the Lord will plead their cause, and s spoil) 
the soul of those that spoiled them.” a 


The Synod of Normandy, France, announces _ 
that while the Protestant population of the 
synod remains stationary as to numbers, the — 
church attendance is decidedly increasing. So 
far as can be judned by newspaper report, the + 
increase is mainly due to the suecess of the 
temperance work of the churches. In certain 
Norman towns it is cons sidered that to say ‘I 
an a temperance man’’ is equivalent to saying 

‘Tam a Protestant.’’—Ex. ay 
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WORKINGMEN IN JAPAN. 


- The missionary has many opportunities of 

watching the workingman closely at his work. 

“Many of their methods strike us as strange 

- until we get used to them. Japan has been 

well called ‘“‘ Topsy-Turveydom.’’ It is amaz- 

ing to note the number of things which are 

' done in exactly the opposite way to that in 
which we do them, : 

_ The carpenter pulls his saw towards him, 
“instead of pushing it from him, as we do. 
They plane in the opposite direction. The 
' Japanese carpenter does not, as a rule, use 
screws in his work. They are an innovation. 
In the finer branches of cabinet-making, 
- where the lightest blow of a hammer would be 

fatal, the Japanese carpenter uses small pegs 
_ of wood or bamboo, which are further strength- 
ened with the addition of a very strong paste 

_made from rice. 

The mechanics are a most interesting class. 

They are the easiest of the workingmen to 

speak to, as they seem to be more enlightened 
~ than other classes of workingmen in Japan. 

' Farmers are a large class. There is prac- 
tically no pasture in Japan, and wherever you 
_ go, you see the country ploughed up. You do 
“not see large ploughed fields, as in England, 
“put every man works his own patch of ground, 
like village allotments. The greater part of 

tlie land is given up to raising the rice crop, 

“rice being the staple food of the people, 

- Another very large class is the coolie class. 

This class corresponds to the English classes 

of cabmen, carmen and navvies. <A horse and 
‘eart is a rare sight in Japan, all the traffic 
being carried on’ by men who pull the carts 
and carriages. 
- ‘These carriages are known to mnglisb people 
as rickshaws, but in Japan they are called 
“jinriki, jinriksha, or kuruma, The men ply for 
‘a yery small:hire. They will take a foreigner 
“at the rate of about a penny a mile in the 
Secountry districts, but a native would think 
“that an exorbitant charge. In the cities the 
’ charges are higher. 
- he east of mind of the average Japanese, 
“which makes them so easy-going and apparent- 
Jy light-hearted, makes any Japanese a difficult 
“subject to deal with. There are, of course, 
exceptions, but as a rule the missionary finds 
that the man to whom he is trying to point the 
“way of life will readily agree with everything 
that he may say—not because he understands 
or believes, but because it is his way to take 
things for granted. | ; 

~ He expects something new from you, some- 
“thing startling, and, being thus prepared, he 
‘exhibits no surprise, but simply remarks, 
me Exactly !’’ ‘‘ Precisely !’’? ‘““ Yes!” 

But some man to whom we may have been 


: 


- talking has, let us say, shown real interest and 
‘is really touched. He goes home and he is 
laughed out of his new-found treasure. This 
ig specially true of classes such as workingmen, 
who are in the habit'of congregating together. 
$0 work among workingmen is very uphill. 
- One very interesting case came under my 
“own notice just three years ago. A mechanic, 
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passing through Osaka, walked over to the 
foreign settlement on Sunday, hoping to meet 
with some one who could talk to him about 
his soul. He happened to find everybody busy 
in some way or another with meetings. 

I happened to be passing out of my father’s 
back door just at the moment that the servant 
had told the poor fellow that the missionary 
was busy with aclass. I asked himif I could , 
do anything for him, and he begged me to give 
him a talk ‘about the Bible.’’ 

I found that, about ten years previously, he 
had first heard the Gospel from a missionary 
in the south of Japan. From time to time he 
had heard a word here and a word there. 

He was a very intelligent man, well capable 
of thinking on spiritual matters for himself, 
and, whatis not very common ina Japanese, 
he was ready to freely express his views. Sun- 
day after Sunday I had talks with him, until 
I was called away to work elsewhere. 

I heard, soon after, that he had left Osaka, 
but nothing could be heard of him. Heseemed 


-to have disappeared completely. But I felt 


sure that the seed would spring up in his 
heart. 

Last year, a week or two before I left Japan 
on furlough, I happened to be staying in 
Osaka, when he again suddenly turned up, this 
time with a beaming countenance. I saw at 
once that there was a great changein him. I 
was able to see him twice before I left, and, on 
the last occasion, he told me, with tears in his 
eyes, that he had decided to ask for baptism. 
‘Cast thy bread upon the waters: for thou 
shalt find it after many days.’’—Rev. H. u, 
Warren, in Awake. 
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HOW BRITONS SEEM TO CHINESE. 


A Chinaman describes the English people on 
this wise :— 

‘They live months without eating a mouth- 
ful of rice; they eat bullocks and sheep in 
enormous quantities; they have to bathe 
frequently ; the men dress alike, and to judge 
from their appearance they are all coolies; 
neither are they ever to be seen carrying a fan 
or an umbrella, for they manifest their ignorant 
contempt of these insignia of a gentleman by 
leaving them entirely to women ; none of them 
have finger nails more than aneighth of an 
inch long; they eat meat with knives and 
prongs; they never enjoy themselves by sitting 
quietly on their ancestor’s graves, but jump 
around and kick balls as if paid to doit, and 
they have no dignity, for they may be found 
walking with women.”’ 


The following figures showing how the 
plague epidemic has spread in India during 
recent vears. There were in 1897 56,000 
recorded deaths ; in 1900, 98,000 ; in 1901, 274,- 
000; and in 1902, 577,000. During -the first 
three months of 1903 the mortality was 334,000, 
that in March last being no less than 136,000. 
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NEW CONDITIONS IN CHINA.* 


BY REY. C, A. STANLEY. 

This is a large subject—too large to be fully 
treated in the time that is at our disposal in 
oneevening. It is also an important subject 
In its bearing upon tbe work of Christian mis- 
sions in this great field. We can do little more 
than touch on a few points in opening the dis- 
cussion this evening. 

It is safe to say that war is very largely re- 
sponsible for. these “new conditions ?’?—the 
war with Japan, and later the Boxer uprising 
- and its results were such as made it impossible 
but that changes of a serious nature must 
take place. It was a part of God’s plan, as so 
frequently in the past, for the accomplish- 
ment of His purposes: ‘‘ I will overturn, over- 
turn, overturn it: and it shall be no more, 
until He come whose right it is: and I will 
giveit Him.” 

Let us note afew points as between the old 
and the new conditions in China. 


1. THE ATTITUDE OF ALL CLASSES TOWARDS THE 
FOREIGNER. 


Formerly he was an object of contempt; 
despised, hated, insulted, yet feared. What he 
got by way of concession was through fear, 
and was nullified as far as possible by decep- 
tion, intrigue and falsehood. Whatever of 
change there was in the later years came very 
slowly and affected only a very few in the 
great mass and only those who had come into 
close contact with the foreigner. So few were 
the number thus influenced previous to the 
China-Japan war that no perceptible impres- 
sion was made on the mass, or on the policy of 
the nation, till after the close of that war. 

It is a sad fact also that whatever of in- 
fluence for good may haye been exerted, 
effect in too many instances was nullified and 
the change towards better conditions hindered 
by the course of the foreigner himself in re- 
turning insult for injury and insolence for in- 
trigue; too frequently also by letting covet- 
ousness override justice, blood-money atone for 
murder and the head of a coolie be substituted 
for that of the official culprit. 

A notable case in point was that of Mr. A. R. 
Margary, a Consul of Great Britain. He was 
passing through China to Burma, and just 
before leaving Chinese territory on February 
21, 1875, was entertained ata feast at Manwyne 
by the Governor of Yunnan, at whose instiga- 
tion there 1s little doubt he was murdered 


* Read before the Tientsin Missionary Association. 
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after going out from the presence which had _ 
but a short time before wished him “I lu 
p’ing an”’ (a peaceful journey.}. At any rate, 
the man of high rank who planned and at- 
whose command the murder was committed, - 
was not sought out and punished. 

From that time foreign life began to cheapen, | 
and assaults upon, and the murder of, foreign. 
ers became more frequent. Féar, if nothing | 
else, had exercised a restraining influence — 
hitherto, but now arrogance and_ brutality 
began to assert themselves as in the early days 
before the negotiation of any treaty in Peking. ’ 
And this state of things continued with litile’ 
of change till after the close of the China-— 
Japan war. 2 

Some of us can recall the difficulty and in- | 
convenience of prosecuting our missionary 
work in the iiiterior because of the suspicion © 
and distrust of the missionary, and how hard ib 
was to geta word with the magistrate if for any _ 
reason it became necessary to visit him whil@l 
away from the port. How we were told that 
our treaties gave us only the right to travel % 
not to stop. M 

But a great change has taken place since” 
the Japanese war pricked the bubble of Chinese ~ 
superiority and the government has been made 
to realize that its relations with foreign powers _ 
must take on a different phase. Change was 
resisted in the higher circles and progress was” 
hindered in every possible way, but the spirit 
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of self-sufficiency in the days gone by. ) 
The general opinion had been, fostered from 
the top downward and so permeating and con 
trolling all classes of society, that the foreigner ‘" 
had nothing he could impart to the Cliineselll 
The English language had been studied by 2 
few with the sole object of making more a 
thereby, but as to acquiring any of the educa-— 
tion or knowledge that came from the West, it 
scarcely entered the mind of the Celestial 
proud in the lore of the sages : 
The success of the Sapaneees in the war was &— 


Chinaman, but it had its compensations. I 
helped, if it did not start, the forward move 
ment. It brought foreign science, and knows 
ledge, and methods and acquirements prom a 
inently before the vision of the Chinese. 
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still if not actually trying to retrace her steps 
backward, could not be ignored or let pass 
unnoticed. It commanded attention. Its in- 
fluence began to be felt in the far interior. 
It even penetrated to the Court and began 
the leavening process there. It began to be 
felt that foreign education and science must 
come—must be sought, in fact. The classics 
were behind the times; they were losing in- 
fluence, they must be bolstered up. 

Japan was an object lesson in this respect. 
With manv it began to be realized that educa- 
tion is something different from memorizing 
routine; that it is knowledge of things, -of 
facts, of conditions ; in a word, that it is know- 
ledge with practical application and purpose 
and means progress. 

Let us turn now from this general question 
to the more specific oue and consider ; secondly, 


2, THE ATTITUDE OF THE CHINESE TOWARDS 
CURISTIANITY. 


Coming from ‘beyond the seas,” it was 
natural that it should be looked upon with 
suspicion. Its messengers, being without 
visible means of support, devoting themselves 
to the preaching of an exalted system of 
morals and manner of life which included in 
its scope the education of the young and of the 
women, all of which involved a large plant and 
a heavy expenditure of money, for the pro- 
vision of which they saw no means whatever, 
it was quite natural that the whole matter 
should be viewed askance and that the mis- 
sionaries should be looked upon as political 
agents sent out by their governments and 
having sinister ends in view. 

Often in former years have questions of this 
import been asked with a strong doubt ex- 
pressed as {6 the truthfulness of the reply, for 
the Chinese could not comprehend the idea of 
people giving money to send others to a dis- 
tant land simply to preach a doctrine or a 
system and labonr for the benefit of strangers 
and none of them get any profits out of ib 
themselves. 

Then, too, having the teachings of their own 
great sage, himself ‘the equal of heaven and 
earth,’’ his teachings were also ‘‘the equal of,”’ 
indeed they were the teachings of heaven and 
earth what then could any ‘‘ barbarian from 
beyond tue seas” bring to them of any value? 
Asking the question answered it, and no further 
thought need be given to the matter. 

There are those among us who can recall the 
time when the Chinese teacher was very un- 
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willing to have it known that he was the in- 
structor of a foreigner; when we were treated 
with indignity on the street by the gentry and 
instlted by the ordinary people, when our 
books were accepted and torn up and trampled 
in the street the moment our back was turned, 
when the poor convert was barely tolerated 
because of the living he was supposed to be 
getting out of the hated foreigner—and a man 
must live !—and as to justice for him if he was 
true enough to have drawn persecution, it was 
out of the question. 

The difficulty met with, if not the impos- 
sibility in some places, of renting buildings for 
mission use, and many other annoyances and 
obstructions placed in the way of the mis- 
sionary, are familiar to most of us and need 
not be dwelt upon. Let us now turn to the 
other and, as we hope, a brighter side, though 
it is not without its difficulties and dangers ; 
for ‘‘old things are passing away’’ and some 
‘‘ things are becoming new.” 

Since the Boxer uprising great and important 
changes have taken place in that part of the 
land over which that upheaval did its devasta- 
ting work, and it is this section of the empire 
that we arespecially considering. From widely 
separated portions of this large section of coun- 
try we have been able to gather some informa 
tion of interest, and which reveals a state of 
things among all classes different from that of 
a few years ago. 

There is manifest on all sides a greater desire 
to protect foreign life and property than 
formerly. Guards are often insisted on even 
where they are not wanted, and they are often 
forbidden to receive compensation. Civil and 
military officials are more courteous and re- 
spectful than formerly, and more ready to give 
attention to such matters as it may be necessary 
to refer to them. 

Of almost equal significance is the fact that 
scholars and. the gentry—the men of influence 
in every community—are more social and will- 
ing to come into friendly relations with us as 
never before. This means much as regards the 
ordinary rank and file. They are more acces- 
sible to the Gospel. They are not so afraid of 
compromising themselves with those whose 
favour they desire to retain, and among all 
classes there is a willingness, and in many 
cases a desire, to listen to the Gospel and learn 
of ‘‘ the way.” 

This spirit of inquiry is extending into com- 
munities hitherto unvisited by the missionary 
or his agents, and the Bible and Christian 
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books and other books which have been trans- 
lated into the Chinese language aro being 
bought and read in large numbers. 

How extensively or intensively our Christian 
books are read it is impossible to say, or to 
what purpose or with what immediate results, 
but this much is true that never before were 
they treated with as much respect as at the 
present time. Men of position in the upper 
ranks of societv—efficial, educated, moneyed, 
the gentry, village elders—all have a «more 
cordial manner with us than formerly and 
manifest a degree of interest in the work we 
are doing and in the things we teach, asking 
questions and listening with an attention such 
as was seldom met in the oid days. 

There is little difficulty now in getting all 
the pupils we cay accommodate in our schools, 
and the parents are willing to pay something 
for the privilege. They no longer fear the 
teaching we will give or the influence we will 
exert, but rather court our influence on their 
children in many eases. 

This is specially noticeable as regards giris 
schools, for which it was so dificult to get 
scholars in the earlier days. The Chinese 
;deas regarding the exclusion of women have 
always been a great barrier to reaching and in- 
fluencing the family life, and. especially of 
doing anything for the women. These bar- 
riers are being broken down and the women 
are becoming much more accessible to the 
Gospel than formerly. 

Not only so, but the impression 
hold of the public mind that the 
women are of some value and worthy of having 
something done for them along intellectual and 
spiritual lines. Hence the homes are becoming 
more and more accessible to the missionaries, 
both men and women, than -formerly. It is 
practicable now to gather the women jn station 
slasses for the purpose of devoting all their 
time for a short period to the study of the 
Bible and Christian truth, a thing that was im- 
possible not very many years ago. 

More and more is the idea of the utter folly 
of their idolatrous beliefs and ceremonials find- 
ing an entrance into the public mind, and, 
while there is as yet no perceptible decrease in 
the display and the crowds attendant upon the 
idolatrous festivals and anniversaries the pres- 
ence of the religious element is on the decline 
and that of a show and a crowd predominates. 

The superstitious power, which formerly per 
vaded all such ceremonials and filled the 
nopular mind, is fast losing its influence in the 
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face of the knowledge that is slowly but 
gradually waking up these sluggish souls. 

It is not to be understood by this that there 
is any great movement among the masses, or 
in any class of society, towards Christianity or 
even towards Western science and learning, 
but only that there is a shaking among the dry 
bones—a restlessness, un uncertainty as to wnat 
next—it can scarcely be called an expectancy, 
but a something, undefinable as vet, which is 
significant and which may mean a great deai 


if 16 can only be rightly direeted and properly ° 


restrained when the time of momentum seizes it. 

Hitherto the universal sentiment in China 
has been “nothing new; the old is better”; 
what had not been evolved ont of the brain of 
her sages was hot worth having. This serti- 
ment has received a shock ; it is tottering to its 
fall, though still holding its own in many 
The railway, the telegraph, even 
kerosene oil and condensed milk are under- 
mining the old ideas; the newspaper is carry- 
ing the messages of the world into the far 
interior, and the post office is helping to ex- 
tend information and foster the spirit of ecom- 
munication and friendly interchange of thought. 

All these things have an important bearing 
on, and relation to, mission work; they are 
opening doors to the hearts of the people and 
to the homes of the nation. The missionary 
and his teaching are sought as once they were 
not; his message is listened to and pertinent 
questions are asked sometimes which test his 
intellectual and spiritual mettle as was not the 
case in the old days; and happy is the man 
who is able on the spur of the moment to bring 
out from his storehouse of knowledge and 
memory “things new and old,” as becometh a 
servant of Jesus Christ. 

From all parts of the field comes the same 
word ; more inquirers than ever before, save 
here and there a special locality where the old 
spell was not broken by the Boxer uprising or 
a new “‘spell’’ took possession of the people, 
partly as the result of the desire of some of the 
Curistians for revenge and partly—strange to 
say—as the result of the distribution of famine 
relief, which was interpreted as a salve to our 
consciences in an attempt to conciliate the peo- 
ple upon whom we now know we had brought 
calamity by our preaching of Christianity. 

But such eases are the rare exception. Ins 
quirers are met with now in nearly all classes 
of society. It is not easy; it never has been 
easy, to say just what motives are influencing 
in any individual case ; indeed, the motives 
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Catholicism. 
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vary almost as much as do the conditions and 
circutustances of the persons themselves. 

The exact status of the missionary is still an 
unknown quantity, but it is very different 
from what it once was. His influence—that 
unknown something which all like to possess 
and talk about—has greatly increased ; he can 
readily have speech now with the ‘‘ father and 
mother of the people.” 

Hence lis influence is sought In connection 
with quarrels. A word from him or his card 
may have great weight in a lawsuit. He, it is 
thought, can champion their case against the 
Catholics. Some business transaction may be 
very much advanced if- his backing can be 
secured or an important ‘position can easily be 
had if he can only be persuaded to write a 
chit. . 

By this we do not mean to give the impres- 
sion that there are no better, no purer motives 
actuating the inquirers who are coming to us5 
only that these are discovered to be the under- 
lying forces back of the action in some cases. 

But, whatever the motive the inquirers are 
coming in greater numbers than formerly. and 
the opportunities for reaching tle masses with 
the Gospel are such us may well rejoice the 
heart of the most earnest and devoted worker. 
In all cases they profess to have learned that 
Protestant, Christianity is a better *‘ way ”’ than 
any other of which they have ever heard. 

There is one other factor of very great im- 
portance that must not be overlocked in con. 
sidering these new conditions, viz., Roman 
Although it had been operating 
in China for several centuries, 16 had _ not 
attained to any remarkable results; hac some- 
times been under the ban, and, as a rule, had 
done its work in rather a quiet manner. 

The priests, it is true, had assumed official 


-style in going about and in their intercourse 


with the people. A good number of years ago 
this was forbidden them. by the French gov- 
ernment, but a few years before the Boxer up- 


rising a decree conferring official rank was 


extorted from the Chinese by this same French 
yvovernment, doubtless that the priests might 
act more efficiently the rdle of political agents. 

This placed great power and influence in 
their hands and enabled them to exert a con- 
trolling influence very frequently in legal cases. 
This power they have not been slow to 
exercise, as was gradually made manifest before 
the troubles. Since then it has given unmis- 
takeable evidence of its presence in the collec- 
tion of enormous indemnities, in defiance of all 
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Jaw and justice and in using such agencies as 
fear, favour and funds to add to their member- 
ship and so increase their influence and power 
among the masses. 

One brother writes: ‘‘The Catholics are 
here aiso, active and unscrupulous.’ And in 
connection with the decrease of membership 
by “deaths, lapses and discipline,’’ from 
‘“nearly 5,000”? before, to ‘‘not much over 
3,000”? since the uprising, the following re- 
mark is significant: “ Many of our unsatisfac- 
tory members find a home with them’’ (the 
Catholies.). The above may be taken as fairly 
representative of the entire field under con- 
sideration. 

Equally significant and general is the follow- 
ing from another part of the wide field: 
‘‘There is a great turning to us from those 
who formerly went to the Roman Catholics. 
They have found the advantages of the Protes- 
tant way and were attacked by the R. C.” 

Another letter states that “*the mumber of 
cases where they (the Catholics) blackmailed 
men, many of whom had nothing to do with 
the Boxer uprising, but whose sole offence was 
their money, is very large. Iam able to give 
many instances from what I have myself seen 
and heard.” 

This is a very sad, dark picture, and we are 
glad to be able to add from these same writers 
testimony to the effect that in some instances 
at least there is reason to feel asstired that the 
fercign priests were not cognizant of some of 
these outrages and in some cases had the 
guilty parties punished according to Chinese 
law. ° 

And further, that in some cases of difficulty 
between Protestant and Catholic converts they 
have had conference with the foreign priests, 
resulting in a mutual agreement ‘‘ not to pro- 
tect rogues’”’ nor to place obstacles in the way 
of each other’s work. 

But willingness, or a promise, so to act on 
the part of the priests, does not appear to be 
by any means general so far as information is 
to hand, as also appears from the frequency 
with which action of the opposite nature is re- 
ported by the press in China. What a blessing 
it would be if this spirit should take possession 
of the Catholic priests all over the country ! 

In some cases where Protestant converts - 
have been persecuted by Catholic members, 
the priests, when seen by the missionary, have 
done what they could to make reparation; 
but, as a rule, they have shown a greater 
desire to screen and protect their own members 
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than see that justice was administered, and not 
infrequently have hindered the administration 
ot law. 

The principal points in these new conditions 
may be briefly summarized as follows: 

1. Greater friendliness of all classes towards 
us. 

2. Greater respect for the missionary and his 
teaching. . 

do. A growing 
learning. 

4. A willingness and even a desire with 
inany to understand the teaching. 

5. A larger number of inquirers. 

6. A clearer understanding of the differences 
between Romanism and Protestantism. 

/7. A wider range of unworthy motives among 
the inquirers. 

8. Power and aggressiveness of the priests 
and the unscrupulous conduct of some, result- 
ing in domineering over the officials ; extort- 
ing immense indemnities ; receiving and pro- 
tecting wicked men; attacks on Protestant 
Christians; using money, fear and favour to 
increase their membership, and, in general and 
particular, bringing disgrace upon the Chris- 
tian name. 

Protestant missions have suffered much in 
the past at the hands of the Chinese, because 
of the unscrupulous conduct of many of the 
representatives of the Romish Church ard the 
failure of the Chinese to distinguish between 
the two churches. Fortunately that danger is 
being much reduced now, as the difference be- 
tween the two churches is becoming very 
generally understood by all classes. 

These conditions—some of them new, all in- 
tensified—challenge us on all sides. A few 
suggestions as to how they are to be met may 
perhaps not be considered out of order. 

1. We must not forget that our great busi- 
ness is that of instructing men in the things of 
the kingdom. Our work should be intensive 
rather than extensive. Our members and in- 
quirers must be taught the Word of God, 
the essentials of Christian belief and practice 
agapplied in daily living, the nature and obs 
ligation of union with Christ in the Church 
relation. 

2. The time has come when we must make 
clear the difference between ourselves and the 
Roman Catholics. This was of less consequence 
in the earlier days, but it is essential now to 
the purity and stability of the Christian 
Church in China and must receive attention. 

3. In some places, adherents of the Romish 


desire to acquire Western 
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Church have been led to the Protestant Church 
because they have come to believe that we 
teach a better way, with the result that they 
have been persecuted. The number of sucl) is 
likely to increase in the future. We shall 
need to exercise great care in receiving con- 
yverts, both from this class and from the 
heathen. 

The need of such care is emphasized in the 
latter case, not only because of the number 
coming, but because of the growing antipathy 
to the Roman Catholic Church ; because of its 
course since the Boxer uprising; because of 
the differences between them and us which is 
becoming much more. clearly understood ; 
because they would use us as a buffer against 
Catholic injustice, and because, as one brother 
puts it, ‘‘the Chinese are associating all re- 
forms with the foreigner and the Gospel.” 

4+. It is important as never before that we 
keep aloof from all quarrels, lawsuits and feuds 
of all kinds and teach our members to avoid 
the same as far as possible ; to suffer loss rather 
than be drawn into them. 
preach the Gospel of peace. We have no civil 
rank or corresponding official duties. This 
they must understand, and bear themselves as 
becometh children of the kingdom. 

5. We must exercise great care and teach our 
converts the same, regarding all relations with 
both Catholics and heathen. Our members 
must be shown how to keep themselves free 
from all blame and to always manifest a Chris- 
tian spirit towards all men, whatever the treat- 
ment and circumstances. Never was this as 
essential as now, largely because of the un- 
scrupulous conduct of the Catholics. 

6. Our members must also be given to under- 
stand clearly that they are Chinese subjects 
and amenable to Chinese law, and that in no 
Way can we Interfere with its execution in all 
ordinary cases; nor can we in any way shield 
offenders. That it is only in clear cases of per- 
secution for the Gospel that we can come to 
their aid in securing the observation of treaty 
stipulations. 

7. More attention should be given to the in- 
struction of the young and the women, and to 
giving the members a clear understanding of 
the duties pertaining to the Christian home- 
life. This aside from the great principles of 
honesty, truthfulness and the like, which 
would characterize all their “ walk and con- 
versation’? among men, that so they may be. 
come ‘perfect in every good work” and be 
“accepted in the beloved.”’ 


We are here to’ 


” 


Pulpit and Pew. 


THE GREATEST BLUNDER OF MY LIFE. 


Here are some ‘¢ Blunders,” written down by 
five hundred men in answer to the question as 
to the greatest blunder in their lives: 


“The greatest blunder of my life was gam-. 


bling.”’ 

When I left my church and mother.” 

“My greatest blunder was when I first 
learned to smoke.”’ 

‘When I left school before I was past the 
fourth grade.”’ 

‘‘ Did not stick to my trade.”’ 

‘¢ Was to fool away my time when I was at 
school.” 

“ Not keeping my position, but growing slack 
in my work.”’ 

‘*Reading worthless books.” : 

‘Thinking that my boss could not do with- 
out me.”’ 

‘“Refused a steady position with a good 
fron? 

*¢ Would not hearken to the advice of older 
people.’ 

‘“Not saving money when I was young.” 

‘Beating some one out of money,” 

‘¢ Did not stick to anything.” 

*‘ Careless about religious duties.’’ 

“Did not take care of my money.”’ 

“The greatest blunder of my life was not 
accepting Christ, and thereby avoiding many 
sorrows caused by serving Satan.’”’—American 
Weekly. 


Formosa, fronr which Dr. G. L. Mackay used 
to send to the Recorp his vivid pictures of 
mission life and work, is experiencing one very 
real good from having passed from China to 
Japan a few years ago. The latter have de- 
creed the abolition of foot-binding in the 
Island, with a fine of a sum equal to one 
hundred dollars for every break of the law. 
Chinese girls in Formosa under six years 
whose feet have been bound must have them 
unbound. Beyond that age the law does not 
apply as the feet are then hopelessly deformed. 
But with vounger girls there is more or less 
return to the natural shape if the bandages are 
removed, Chinese mothers in Formosa are 
making a great Jament over the land, they 
think no man worth having will marry the 
girls unless they have ‘‘lily-feet.’ but what 
a relief from torture and life-long helplessness 
for the poor little girls. The reform is spread- 
ing also in China, but as yet there is no law 
against it, only the influence of anti-foot- 
binding societies. 


A man said to a minister: ‘f Your sermons 
are too short.” Said the minister: “If you 
will practice all I preach you will find them 
quite long enough.” : 


* 


DANIEL WEBSTER ON THE BIBLE. 


_ Daniel Webster was not a professing Chris. 
tian, but he placed the highest value on the 
Bible. Concerning it, he said: 


“If we abide by the principles taught in the 
Bible our country will go on prospering, but 
if we and our posterity neglect its instructions 
and authority, no man can tell how sudden a 
catastrophe may overwhelm us and bury all 
our glory in profound obscurity.”’ 

Again, he said: “I have read it through 
many times. I now make a practice of going 
through it once a year. It is a Book of all 
others for lawyers and divines, and I pity the 
man who cannot find in it a rich supply of 
thoughts and rules for conduct. 


‘From the time at my mother’s feet or on 
my father’s knee I first learned to lisp verses 
from the sacred writings, they have been my 
daily and vigilant contemplation. If there be 
anything in my style or thought to be com- 
mended, the credit is due to my kind parents 
for instilling into my. mind an early love for 
the Scriptures.’’ ; 

He who claims that the Bible is only for the 
weak-minded proves himself weak.—Selected. 


“T AM NOT PENITENT.” 


The following scene is described by Caughey. 
It is a terrible picture but only a reflection 
of some of Christ’s own pictures in the New 
Testament. 

Upon the bed of his last sickness lay a dying 
infidel. He was asked a question, to which 
his countenance replied, before he had uttered a 
word : 

‘‘Are your principles sufficient to sustain 
you in this trying hour?” 

He answered, sternly, “No! and, after a 
pause, unable to restrain his feeling, he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Surely Iam the greatest fool in the 
world to have become the dupe of wicked and 
designing men; [ am justly consigned to that 
hell, the idea of which I ounce laughed at.” 


Offers of pardon through the blood of the 
Lamb were freely presented and sadly and 
sullenly put away. He heard the exhortation 
with patience, till ‘‘ penitent sinner” was 
mentioned, when he cried, 

‘Penitent sinner! I am not penitent. It 
is the fear of eternal danination that is at work 
upon my soul ; this is nothing else but a pledge 
and foretaste of the misery of the damned. 

Another effort to turn him to see hope in 
Jesus, only made him shriek more fearfully. 
‘“‘T must go to my own place.’’? The horror on 
his countenance was awful to behold ag he 
passed away. . 
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THE THREE QUESTIONS. 
BY LEO TOLSTOL. 


It once occurred to a certain King that if he 
always knew the right time to begin every- 
thing, if he knew who were the right people to 
attend to and who to avoid, and, above all, if 
he always knew what was the most important 
thing to do, he would never fail in any of his 
undertakings. 


And, this thought having occurred to him, he . 


had it proclaimed throughout his dominions 
that he would give a great reward to anyone 
who would teach him how to know the right 
time for everv action, and who were the most 


necessary people and how to be sure what was 


the nost important thing todo. 

And learned men came to the King, but they 
all answered his questions in diferent ways. 

In reply to the first question, some said that 
to know the right time for every action one 
must draw up, in advance, a table of the days, 
months and years, and strictly follow this 
table.’ Only thus, said they, could everything 
be done at its proper time. 

Others declared that it was impossible to de- 
cide beforehand the right time for every action, 
but, not letting oneself be absorbed in idle 
pastimes, one should always attend to all that 
coes on and then do what is most needful. 
Others, again, said that, however attentive the 
King might be to what was going on, it was 
impossible for one man to decide correctly the 
right time for every action, but that he should 
have a council of wise men, who would help 
him to fix the proper time for everything. 

But then again, others said, there were some 
things which could not wait to be laid before a 
council, but about which one had to decide 
at once whether it was or was not the time to 
beein them. But to know that, one must know 
beforehand what is going to happen. Only 
magicians could know that; and, therefore, in 
order to know the right time for every action 
one must consult the magicians. 

Equally various were the answers to the 
second question, Some said the people the 
King most needed were his councillors ; others, 
that those most needed were the priests; 
others, that he needed the doctors most; while 
some said that the warriors were the most 
necessary. : 

To the third question, as to what was the 
most important thing to do, some replied that 
the most important thing in the world. was 
science. Others said it was skill in warfare, 
and others again that it was religious worship. 

All the answers being different, the King 
agreed with none of them and gave the re- 
ward to no one. But, in order to find the 
right answers to his questions he decided to 
consult a hermit renowned for his wisdom. 

The hermit. lived in a wood, never went ont 
anywhere and received only common folk. So 
the King put on simple clothes, and, before 
reaching the hermit’s cell, dismounted from 
his horse, and, leaving his bodyguard behind, 
went on alone. 

When the King approached, the hermit was 
digging some beds in front of his hut. Seeing 
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the King he greeted him and went on with his 
digging, The hermit was thin and weak, and 
each time he stuck his spade into the ground 
and turned a little earth he breathed heavily. 

The King went upto him and said: | 

‘¢T have come to’ you, wise hermit,/to ask 
you to answer me three questions. Whiat time 
must one use and not neglect, lest Sab repent 
it? Whoare the people one most needs? To 
whom should one, therefore, pay most atten- 
tion and to whom less? And what. affairs 
are the most important and should be first 
attended to ?” 

The hermit listended to the King, but 
answered nothing. He just spat on his hand 
and recommenced digging. 

‘You are tired,’’ said the King.) * Let me 
have the spade. ‘Tl work a while for you.” 

‘* Thanks,’ said the hermit, and, giving the 
spade to the King, he sat down on the ground. 

When he had dug two beds the King stop- 
ped and repeated his questions. The hermit 
again gave no answer, but rose, stretched out 
his hand for the spade and said: 

‘* Now you have a rest. Let me work a bit.” 

But the King did not give him the spade aud 
continued digging. One hour passed and 
another. The sun began to sink behind the 
trees, and the King at last stuck his spade into 
the ground and said: 

‘‘T came to you, wise man, for an answer to 
my questions. ‘If you can give me none, tell- 
me so and [I will go home.” 

“ Tiere comes some one running,” said the 
hermit. .** Let us see who it is.’’ 

The King turned round and saw a bearded 
man come running out of the wood. The man 
held his stomach with his hands, but blood 
was flowing from under them. When he 
reached the King the bearded man fell fainting 
ou the ground and only moaned feebly, the 
King and the hermit unfastened the man’s 
clothing. There was a large wound in his’ 
stomach. 

The King washed it as best he could and 
bandaged it with his handkerchiei and with 
the hermit’s towel. But the blood would not 
stop flowing, and the King again removed 
the bandage, soaked with warm blood, and 
washed and rebandaged the wound. When 
the blood at last ceased to flow the man revived 
and asked for something to drink. The King 
brought fresh water and gave it to him, 

Meanwhile the sun had quite set and it erew 
cool. So the King, with the hermit’s help, 
carried the wounded man into the hut and laid 


him on the bed. Lying on the bed the man | 


closed his eyes and was quiet. But the King 
was so tired with his walk, and with the work 
he had done, that he crouched down on the 
threshold and also fell asleep so soundly that 
he slept all through the short summer night.. 
When he awoke in the morning it was long 
before he could make out where he was or 


who was that strange bearded man lying on “ 


the bed. and gazing intently at him with glit- 
tering eyes. 


‘‘ Forgive me!’ said the bearded man in a 


weak, voice, when he saw that the King was 


awake and looking at him. 


5 


‘back 


“T do not know you and have nothing to 
forgive you for,” said the King. 

** You do not know me, but I know you. I 
am that enemy of yours who swore to revenge 
himself on you because you executed my 
brother and seized my property, I knew you 
had gone alone to see the hermit and I re- 


solved to kill you on your way back. 


But the day passed and you did not return. 
So I came out from the ambush to find out 
where you were, and [ came out upon your 
bodyguard and they recognized me ‘and 
wounded me. [ ran away from them, but 
should have bled to death had you not dressed 
my wound. I wished to kill yon and you 
have saved my life. Now, if I live, and if 
you wish it, I will serve you as your most faith- 
ful slave and bid my sons do the same. For- 
give me!’ 

The King was very glad to have made peace 
with his enemy so easily, and not only forgave 
him, but said he would send his servants and 
his own physician to attend him and promised 
to restore his property. 

Having taken leave of the wounded man the 
King went out into the porch and looked round 
for the hermit. Before going away he wished 


once more to ask for an answer to the questions 


he had put. The hermit was outside on his 
knees sowing vegetable seeds in the beds that 
had been dug before. 

The King approached him and said: 

“ For the last time I beg you to answer my 
questions, wise man.’’ : 

“Why, you have been answered,” said the 
hermit, crouching on his thin legs and looking 
up at the King, who stood before him. 

“Answered? What do you mean?’ asked 
the King. 

“Why, of course,” replied the hermit, ‘If 
you had not pitied my weakness yesterday and 
had not dug these beds for me, but had gone 
alone, that man there would have 
attacked you and you would have repented not 
having stayed with me. So the most im- 
portant time was when you were digging the 
beds ; and I was the most important man; and 
to do me good was your most important business, 

** Afterwards, when that man ran to us, the 
most important time was when you were 
attending to him, for, if you had not bound up 
his wounds he would have died without haying 
made peace with you. So he was the most im- 
portant man and what you did for him was 
your most important business. 

‘* Remember, then, there is only one time that 
is important—now. It is the most important 
time, because it is the only time when we have 
any power. The most necessary man is—he 
with whom you now are, for no man knows 
whether he will ever have dealings with any- 
one else. And the most important affair is—to 
do him good, because for that purpose alone 
was man sent into this life.”—Tex. 

[This is the third of the stories written by 
Count Tolstoy for the benefit of the Kishinedt 


Fund. The proceeds are expected to help 


many of the poor Jews who lost their relatives 
and their property during the outbreak to 
leave Russia.—Ex. ] 
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FRIENDLY HINTS TO INQUIRERS. 
BY REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


At any time of religious interest, there are 
many wno are asking that question which is 
as old as human sin, ‘‘ What must I do to be 
saved?” To those who honestly desire to be 
saved from a sinful heart and Ife into a life 
worth living, I venture a few frank and friend- 
ly hints. No two personal experiences are 
exactly alike ; yet as certain kinds of food and 
drink are suited to about everybody, so there 
are certain spiritual prescriptions that mee 
about every case. 

1. You say that you are “feeling deeply.’ 
About what? If you feel deeply, what an 
enormously wicked thing sin is, and that you 
are a sinner, then thank God for it. 

But do-not be content with mere feeling 
Tears never washed away guilt or saved a soul. 
The world of woe may contain myriads who 
are weeping over lost opportunities and wasted 
lives. Your Bible does not say, ‘*Weep and 
be saved;” it says, ‘‘ Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ and be saved.” An ounce of 
practical faith is worth a ton of mere emotion. 

To * feel deeply’’ is well, as far as it goes, if 
followed by action; but feeling involves one 
great danger. To sorrow over your sins, and 
then to stick to your sins, is a grievous wrong 
to the Holy Spirit, and an equal wrong to 
yourself —it hardens the heart most terribly. 
The most difficult persons to reach are those 
who have sorrowed and sighed and made good 
resolutions a hundred times, and yet have 
never repented of sin or litted a finger to obey 
Jesus Christ. 

2. The message with which Christ began his 
earthly ministry was Repent. When the 
Apostle Peter was dealing with hundreds of 
awakened souls at Jerusalem, he condensed his 
directions into this short, sharp sentence, 
‘‘ Repent ye, therefore, and be converted, that 
your sins may be blotted out.” 

Genuine repentance means a vast deal more 
than grief over sins or even hatred of them; 
it means toturn from your sins and abandon 
your sins with a fuil purpose of obedience to 
Jesus Christ. It signifies both a change of 
heart toward sin and achange of conduct. 

The way for a tippler to repent isto break 
his bottle; for a profane man to repent is to 
stop swearing; jor a dishonest man to repent 
is to make restitution to those whom he has 


cheated. 


I knew of a certain person who was pun- 
gently convicted in a revival meeting, and 
espying a man there whom he had wronged, 
he called the man out into the vestibule and 
humbly asked his pardon for the wrong. That 
was the first step towards a sound conversion. 

{ emphasize the duty of thorough repent- 
ance, because in these days there is not enough 
made of it. Cheap surface work makes cheap 
Christians; deep subsoil repentance makes 
strong, healthy Christians who will stand wash 
and wear. 

3. Another vital point is unconditional sub- 
mission to God. General Grant’s memorable 
answer to the commander of a conquered fort 
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was *‘unconditional surrender;’’ and that is 


what your heart must make. Don’t attempt 
to bargain with God. Saul of Tarsus yielded 
everything when he cried out from the ground, 
‘Lord, what wilt thou have me to do.”’ 

An intelligent woman, who had been in sore 
distress for many weeks, said to her pastor, 
‘‘T have done quarreling with God. I am 
resolyed to submit to him and serve him, and 
to do all the good I can while I live, and then 
go to hell as I deserve.” 

Her pastor smiled and quietly replied : “ You 
will find it hard work to get to hell in that 
way.’ The honest hearted woman soon found 
that her willing submission of heart to God 
and her patient readiness to obey him and do 
her duty was bringing her a cali and abiding 

eace. 

To know Christ’s will and to do it in Christ’s 
strength is the very core of true religion. Do 
not try to bargain:for the ready pay of “joy” 
and ‘‘happiness.’ When the festering rifle- 
ball is extracted, the wounded soldier finds 
comfort—but not before. When the sin gets 
out of your heart, and Christ gets in, you will 
obtait real comfort. 

Paul was not continually begging to be 
‘‘happy, happy, happy,” like some thin, 
watery Christians nowadays. He bore sharp 
sufferings cheerfully, and to do Christ’s will 
and to save souls was his joy and crown. 
Don’t try to go to heaven before your time. 
If I can first get to be holy,i.e., healthy in 
heart, I have no fear but that my Master will 
give ine the full joy of salvation. 

4. You may inquire, ‘ Where does faith 
come in? Must I not believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ if I would be saved?’’* Yes, very 
true. But saving faith is vastly more than an 
opinion ora devout purpose. It is an act; it 
is the act of yielding your heart up to the 
atoning Saviour, the act of Joining your poor 
weak soul to him as your Redeemer and your 
Lord. 

When Christ was on earth he did not say 
much about “ believing’’—but he did demand 
prompt obedience ; ‘* Follow me!’’? Whoever 
would not take up his cross and follow his new 
Master, could not be his disciple. 

Begin, then, my friend, to do the first thing 
that Jesus bids you do. The Holy Spirit, 
working on your conscience, bids you do a 
certain thing to please Christ—do it. At what- 
ever point the Spirit presses you, yield! Obey 
Jesus Christ ! 

When you honestly take any step, either in 
abandoning a sin or in doing a duty, and do 
this simply to please Jesus Christ—then con- 
version has begun. Thatis the first movement. 
You have changed masters. To be willing to 
trust on Christ and to go with Christ, even for 
a single step, is the beginning of a Christian 
life. 

As to raptures and ecstacies, you will have 
enough of them when you get to heaven. The 
smile of conscience and the smile of Christ 
will be enough. Any loving, unselfish deed 
you can do to please your Saviour is a step into 
the new life. : 

5. I have not said anything in these plain, 
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simple counsels about prayer. If you are 
honestly striving to quit sin and to follow 
Jesus, you will instinctively pray. Real prayer 
is sincerely asking for what you really want. 
Unless you do what Jesus commands you, 
years of prayer will never save your soul. 

Remember, also, my friend, that you will 
make no headway without the help of the 
Holy Spirit. He alone can regenerate your 
heart. He may be striving with you for the 
last time, and if you drive him away you are 
lost! Quench not the Holy Spirit. Every 
delay is at a terrible risk. Perhaps the loving 
Saviour in the still small pleading voice of his 
Spirit may be giving a last knock at the door of 
your heart. 

Finally, the whole great question of your 
salvation must be settled between you and 
your Saviour. Skepticism—if that is your 
trouble—can only be conquered by trying 
Jesus Christ for yourself. Goto him with your 
Bible, and on your knees surrender yourself to 
him. One honest hour with Christ is the 
‘‘inquiry meeting’? you need most. No 
preaching, no talking can save you—Jesus can. 
‘“ Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it.” 


SOMETHING EACH DAY. 


Something each day—a sMILE, 
It is not much to give, 

And the little gifts of life 
Make sweet the days we live. 

The world has weary hearts’ 
That we can bless and cheer, 

And a smile for every day 
Makes sunshine all the year. 


Something each day—a worp, 
We cannot know its power ; 
It grows in fruitfulness 
As grows the gentle flower. 
What comfort it may bring, 
Where all is dark and drear ; 
For a kind word every day 
Makes pleasant all the year. 


Something each day—a THOUGHT, 
Unselfish, good and true, 
That aids another’s need, 
While we our way pursue ; 
That seeks to lighten hearts, 
That leads to pathways clear ; 
For a helpful thought each day 
Makes happy all the year. 


Something each day—a DEED, 
Of kindness and of good, 
To link in closer bonds 
All human brotherhood. 
Oh, thus the heavenly will 
We all may do while here ; 
For a good deed every day 
Makes blessed all the year. 


the world go right, but only to discover and to 
do, with cheerful heart, the work that God 
appoints. 


Tam glad to think I am not bound to make — 


2. 
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CAUSES OF FAILURE. 


1: Lack of desire. Every man has some rul- 
ing passion at every stage in his life. It may 
be money, it may be honour or pleasure or 
some modification of these; or it may be 
education, usefulness or spiritual character. 
According to the intensity of the desire will be 
the realization of the desired object. Languid 
desire is easily satisfied. Deep desire goes all 
the way and receives all the fullness of reward. 

Desire for spirituality will be weak or strong, 
according to what it feeds upon. If the soul 
is given achance and God is permitted to work, 
the desire for the highest and best will become 
all absorbing. ‘‘ Blessed are they which do 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they 
shall be filled.”’ 

The Saviour has taken these two legitimate 
appetites, hunger and thirst, upon which our 
very life depends, and failure to satisfy either 
of which causes the intensest agony and the 
most painful death, to illustrate the soul-yearn- 
ing which He would be glad to see in every 
human being. May our weak desires, by our 
own efforts in harmony with the tender and 
mighty co-operation of God, be fanned into a 
holy and all-consuming flame. 

2. Lack of determination. (The eager and 
determined soul will pay any price to accom- 
plish its object. Failure discourages the weak 
and indifferent; it only encourages and spurs 
on the determined. As has been said, we 
ascend a hill in spite of it and because of it. 

3. Lack of confession and restitution. When 
one has committed himself to the theory of an 
ideal and victorious lifeand finds himself guilty 
of failure, he is prone to call his sin an infirmity. 
This is unwise and dangerous. Sin should be 
labeled sin and looked upon as exceeding sin- 
ful. Itshould be confessed frankly to God and 
to man, if man has been injured, and restitution 
be made gs far as possible. 

Sin thus confessed and put away will no 
longer become a hindrance, but may be over- 
ruled forgood. By it the child of God has been 
humbled, chastened, taught and thus prepared 
to walk more softly and trustfally. Israel 
could make no progress till Achan and his 
covetous sin had been searched out and pun- 
ished. ‘‘He that covereth his sins shall not 
prosper, but who so confesseth and forsaketh 
them shall find mercy.” 

4, Lack of strict honesty and sincerity. The 
business and society world has become so per- 
meated with deception that the sacred preciicts 
of the spiritual life are in great danger of being 
invaded by the same ubiquitous foe. The 
Christian cannot deceive or misrepresent in the 
slightest degree without dimming the vision of 
the Father’s face. 

‘“‘ Blessed are the pure of heart, for they shall 
see God.” Purity means without adulteration 
as well as cleanliness. Pure sugar 1s Sugar un- 
adulterated. So, when the heart is mixed with 
anything but supreme love to God it is impure. 
Only the pure in heart can see Him. 

When there is a lack of frankness and open- 
ness in dealing with Christians, or with the 
people of the world, there is the breaking of 
close fellowship with God. As surely as it 1s 
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wrong for a Christian to be faithless to his 
financial obligations. so surely is it wrong for 
him to manifest a shade of deception by word 
or look or deed. To be before our fellow men 
what we really are—thi: is honest, this is right, 
this is an incentive to the most perfect life. 

‘‘It is naught, it is naught, said the buyer. 
But when he hath gone his way he boasteth.”’ 
How many a Christian cries down the goods, or 
estate, or labour that he is buying and then 
congratulates himself in private and in public 
over his rare bargains; not that a bargain is 
sinful, but pretending it is no bargain, when 
believing in heart it really is, this is sin. 

Assuming to be pleased with a person’s visit 
or actions or argument when not pleased, this 
is sin. If one ought to be pleased when he is 
not, that also is sin, and grace should be sought 
and received for victory over self. To whata 
blessed simplicity the Christian life would be 
reduced if strict honesty and frankness and 
transparency were insisted upon by the in- 
dividual believer. 

5. Lack of Bible study and prayer. The 
Psalmist says of the Godly man that ‘ His de- 
light is in the law of the Lord and in his law 
doth he meditate day and_night.” Joshua, 
speaking for God, says: *‘This book of the 
Jaw shall not depart out of thy mouth; but 
thou should meditate therein day and night, 
that thou mayest observe to do according ta 
all that is written therein, for then thou shalt 
make the way prosperous and then thou shalt 
have good success.’’ Paul says, ‘“‘ The word of 
God is quick and powerful,’’ or effectual ot 
energetic. A Christian cannot know and dc 
God’s will in all things without consulting the 
Word habitually and feeding upon it con- 
tinually. 

Likewise prayer is ordained as a means of 
abiding fellowship. Virtue is continually going 
out from a child of God, and unless replenished 
at the throne of grace he will be found to be 
shorn of his strength and will be brought into 
confusion and shame. George Muller, on 
being asked why Christians have so little faith 
in Christ, replied, “ Because they are so little 
acquainted with Him.’ How sad, when God 
can be so fully known through the Word and 
prayer, that His people are so little acquainted 
with Him. “ Acquaint now thyself with him 
and be at peace.” 

An aged minister was asked how he would 
change his ministry if he could live his hfe 
over again. He said, ‘‘I would try more ta 
fill my sermons with faith in the eternal love 
and the eternal presence.’’ ‘‘In hinv we live 
and move and have our being.’ If Enoch could 
walk with Him three hundred years, why cannot 
we with the help of our blessed Bible, the plenti- 
tude of the Spirit’s outpouring, the edifying in- 
struction of Godly teachers and the inspiring 
fellowship of the saints ?— Lz. 
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‘¢ How firm a foundation ye saints of the Lord 
Ts laid for your faith in His excellent Word ; 
What more can He say than to you He hath 

said 
To you who for refuge to Jesus have fled ?” 
— Hie 
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BEWARE OF SCARS. 


The human race is a scarred race. Men and 
women, who spent their early days in, sin are 
generally known by the scars they bear. Some 
look to be about fifty years of age when they 
are only about forty yearsold. Sin has marked 
them from their heads to their feet. 

‘The stains of sin can be washed out in the 
blood of Christ, but the scars will remain. 

No man can live the life of a drunkard for 
years and be able to maintain a young looking 
appearance. He has to pay dearly for wrong 
living. And it is so with many other sins that 
it is not necessary for me to mention to-day. 

It was my privilege to become intimately 
acquainted with a prize-fighter who quit his 
wicked ways and lived thereafter an exemplary 
life. But he was badly scarred. The fact that 
he was born again did not mend his broken 
nose or patch up other physical defects. He 
required the aid of a good physician to kéep 
him on his feet. Every day he had to partake 
of medicine to enable him to be a useful man. 

The wages of sin is death. It is an old 
assertion to make, but nevertheless true and 
entitled to thoughtful consideration. , 

It was *‘ Ben” Hogan, the ex-prize-fighter, 
who remarked to me one day while viewing 
himself in a mirror, “‘ Brother George, I still 
look like a sinner.” And the reply I made 
was, ‘* You are right.”’ 

At that time Brother ‘‘Ben’’ was a good 
man, but he had lived a life that had sapped 
his vitality. He had had too many dealings 
with the Devil to retain his vigour. As far as 
he was concerned physically he had served the 
Devil too faithfully to be a young old man. 

My real object in writing this article is to 
warn young men and women against even 
supposing that they can live a go-as-you-please 
life while young and make all things right by 
turning over a new leaf in their old days. 

Asa rule the Devil’s pets live a short life. 
You may occasionally see an ‘old sport,’’ but 
such an one would be in a much better condi- 
tion both physically and mentally if he had 
lived an orderly life. 

About a year ago I was looking into the face 
of an old prize-fighter who looked much like 
an old bull dog that a neighbour of mine 
owned. Both had faces that gave evidence 
that they had fought more battles than was 
good for them 
Cain was not the only man branded on 
account of his sin. Thousands since his day 
have been marked so badly that they became 
hideous. 

Playing with sin is a serious piece of busi- 
ness. The young man who thinks he has the 
brains to dive into sin not deep enough to 
permanently injure him is taking chances that 
he cannot afford to take. His mother will tell 
him what I have been striving to impress upon 
him. 

A noted evangelist took the trouble to tell 
me that he was only a floating wreck from the 
effects of not being as good as heshould have 
been when a young man. He died before he 
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should have died. When it was too late he 
found out that by being disobedient to the 
Jaws of nature he had fitted himself for an 
early grave. Untortunately for him he began 
to dig his grave when he was about twenty- 
three years of age. He saw the hole he was 
digging when about forty years of age. He 


stopped digging, but the hole was already deep 


enough to hold him. 

‘“Young man, experience is a hard master. 
You had better be without the experience of 
what sin can do for you. The experiences of 
others should be enough for you. Please don’t 
be ‘fir’? insin. Take the life of a sinner and 
Jook it well over, after which you will say 
that there is no solid. pleasure in it. There is 
nothing manly in being a miserable sinner, 
mistrusted by those who sin and pitied by 
those who strive to do only that which is right. 

One of the sad sights of my life was an old, 
unrepentant sinner in his coffin. I can see his 
features now. He looked in death as he ap- 
peared in life. He was bad when he lived and 
Jooked bad in his coffin. No one, outside of 
his family, had a good word to say concerning 
him. A friend of mine asked me where I 
thought his soul was. My reply was, ‘‘ Read 
the Bible.” 

Be good if for no other reason than for the 
sake of the friends you leave behind. There 
are better reasons that can be given than the 
one I have Just given, but think of it for about 
five minutes. 

Beware of the scars that sin places upon 
your body as well as on your soul. Go to your 
grave as scarless as possible. While living 
look as angelic as possible. We all sin too 
much. We have much forgiven us, for whieh 


we ought to strive day and night to behave’ 


ourselves. 
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HABITS: 


Ned was watching grandpa put on his shoes. 

‘“Why do you turn ’em over to shake ’em 
before you pub’em on?” he asked. 

‘* Did 1?” said grandpa. 

‘“ Why, yes, you did; but I didn’t see any- 
thing come out. I have to shake the sand out 
of my shoes ’most every morning.” 

Grandpa laughed. ‘I didn’t notice that I 
shook my shoes, Ned; but I got in the habit of 
shaking my shoes every time before putting 
them on when I was. in India.’’ 

‘* Why did you do it there ?”? 

“To shake out scorpions or. centipedes or 
other vermin that might be hidden in them.?’ 

‘But you don’t need to do it here, for we 
don’t have such things.”’ Wipetet 
‘ **T knows; but I formed the habit and now I 
do it without thinking.” 

‘‘ Habit isa queer thing, isn’t it?’ said Ned. 

“It’s a very strong thing,” said grandpa. 
*“ Remember that, my boy. A habit is a chain 
that grows stronger every day, and it seems as 
if a bad habit grows strong faster than a good 
one. If you want to have good habits when 
you are old, form them while you are young. 


——— 
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THE LIPS AND THE LIVE, 
BY REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 
Every true Christian, whether in high or 


humble station, is bound to be a preacher of: 


the Gospel. Remember that there are mani- 
fold ways of preaching Christ’s Gospel without 
choosing a text or addressing a congregation. 
Wilberforce and Lord Shattesbury preached 
God’s truth on the floor-of the British Parha- 
ment; Dr. Wayland, Mark Hopkins and James 
McCosh from the presidential chair of a col- 
lege. William Carvosso, the saintly Methodist 
class-leader, brought hundreds of. souls. to 
Christ, and humble John Pounds, the shoe- 
maker who baited poor street boys into his 
shop with a biscuit or a potato, was the foun- 
der of ‘‘ Ragged Schools.’? Jacob A. Riis is 
the orator of the slums, and the sailor, Frank 


T. Bullen, rings out his message from the fore-: 


castle. Halyburton when laid aside by illness 
made a sick bed his pulpit. ‘‘It is the best 
one I was ever in,’’ he said; ‘*I am laid here 
for the very end that I may commend my 
Lord and Saviour.”’ 

A Christ-loving heart is the true ordination, 
after all. ‘‘As ye go, preach!’ ‘Let him 
that heareth say, Come /”—these are the heav- 
enly commissions to every one who has felt the 
love of Jesusin his or her soul. Knowing the 
Gospel fixes at once the obligation to make it 
known to others. If I have drunk from the 
vell of salvation [am bound to call out, ‘‘Ho! 
every one that thirsteth, come ye to the 
waters !’ 

God has a vast variety of pulpits for His ser- 
vants to preach from. Yours, my friend, may be 
in aSabbath School teacher’s seat or in the nur- 
sery or a mother’s arm-chair, or it may be a 
work-bench or in a counting-room. You may 
preach by a Bible ora tract or a loaf of bread 
on a poor man’s table, or by an earnest talk in 
a mission school or a faithful pleading with an 
impenitent soul. Any way that will give you 
a bold on axinner’s heart and draw him to the 
Saviour. Any way so that. he ‘“‘who heareth 
says, Come !” ; 

But there are other methods o. saying 
“Come” besides the voice or the printed 
page. Clean, consistent, Christly living is a 
mighty magnet to draw souls to Jesus. A 
godly example is the-most powerful attractor 
toward heaven. Even the most eloquent pas- 
tor will find that his people look at him during 
the week to find out what he means gn the 
Sabbath. Preaching piety on one day of the 
week does not counteract the practising of 
selfishness or cowardice or compromise with 
wrong on the other six days. If we say 
‘Come’? with the lips it is well; if we say 
‘Come ’ with the life it is still better. 

Bible religion made attractive to others is the 
most potent instrument for the conversion of 
souls. But few people are eloquent with the 
lips; yet. every Christian may rise to the elo- 
quence of a winsome example. If you cannot 
utter a truth from the desk or the platform, 
you can live out the truth; that is the best 
preaching, after all. No infidel can answer 
that. It draws silently but surely. It says 
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Come by showing the way. The “living 
epistle’’? never needs a translation or a cone 
mentary. It is in plain Evglish that a child 
can understand. 

An arrant skeptic once spent a day or two 
with Fenelon, and, on leaving he said to him 
“If I stay here much longer I shall become a 
Christian in spite of myself.’? Stanley also 
confessed that when he left London for’A frica 
in search of Livingstone he was ‘as much pre- 
judiced against religion as the worst infidel.” 
but a few weeks of companionsbip with tlie 
glorious old heroic missionary so impressed 
him that.he said, ‘‘I was converted by him 
altbough he had not tried to do it.” j 

More eloquent often than words is the silent 
beauty of conduct and Christly character. A 
poor sick girl, for example, is wearing away 
her young life in a chamber of confinement. 
All day long and all the night for wearv weeks 
and months the patient sufferer suffers on, 
But she bears the sorrow of her lot so meekly 
she speaks of her discipline so sweetly, she ex- 
hibits such quiet trust in Him whose strone 
arm is underneath her, she lives out so much 
religion in that sick room that her woridly- 
minded father and her fashion-loying sisters 
are deeply touched by it. Her example is a 
“means of grace” to that whole family ; they 
get no better preaching from any pulpit. Her 
deep tranquil joys beside the well of salvation 
are a constant voice speaking to them, “Come 
come ye to this fountain !”’ 

I might multiply illustrations of this truth 
that godly acts often speak more impressively 
than words. A God-fearing youth occupies 
the same room with two or three giddy 
scoffers—his fellow clerks or fellow students. 
Night and morning he bends the knee. i) 
prayer before them. They make game of hin 
at first, but he prays on. The daily reminder 
of that fearless act of devotion awakens pres- 
ently in the minds of his companions the 
memory that they, too, had once been taught 
to pray, but now haye learned to geoff. BEx- 
ample is-an arrow of conviction; they, too 
‘‘yemember their God dnd are troubled.” 

In his day the Rey. John Angell James, of 
Birmingham, was the most popular and in- 
fluential of. the evangelical preachers and 
writers In England. He said in one of his 
discourses : 

“Tf IT have a right to consider myself a 
Christian and if I have attained to any useful- 
ness in the Church of Christ, I owe it, in the 
way of instrumertality, to the sight ef a con 
panion who slept in the same room with me 
and who always bent his knees in praver on 
retiring to rest. ‘Chat scene roused my slum- 
bering conscience and sent an arrow to mv 
heart; for, though I had been’ religiously 
educated, I had neglected prayer and had east 
off the fear of God. My conversion soon fol- 
lowed and my preparation for the work of the 
ministry. Nearly half a century has rolled 
away since then; but that little chamber and 
that praying youth are still present to mv 
mind, and will never be forgotten even amidst 
the splendours of heaven and through the 
ages of eternity.” 
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Sabbath desecration is sadly on the increase, 
and the loose example of too many church 
members has something to do with it. On the 
other hand, the best defence of the Fourth 
Commandment is found in the higher lives 
and spiritual character of those who remember 
God’s day to keep it holy. In no direction 
was Gladstone’s influence more impressive, 
and I often recall his words to me, ‘‘ Amid 
all the pressure of public cares and duties, I 
thank God for the Sabbath, with its rest for the 
body and the soul.” Theclear brain and the 
full purse of the total avstainer are the best 
temperance lecture. 

Actions speak louder than words. If you 
wish to move others, move vourself! Ceesar 
never said to his troops ‘‘Ite!’ He took the 
lead and cried out ‘‘ Venite!” Paul acknow- 
ledged the power of example when he said 
“ Be ve followers of me.” Even the lips of our 
adorable Redeemer do not so move us as the 
study of His sublime and sinless life and the 
power of His self-sacrificing death. Godly 
living is what this poor ungodly world is dying 
for to-day. If the vital union of believers with 
their Divine Head means anything, it means 
that Christ Jesus pours Himself into the world 
through the lips and lives of His representa- 
tives. ““Ye are my witnesses.” It is not I 
that live, exclaimed the hero-apostle, but it is 
Christ that liveth in me. 


THE RIGHT AND THE WRONG WAY. 


I am often impressed by the different ways 
in which different persons are atftected by 
sorrows. Some seem to have no rallying 
power alter a great affliction ; the wound never 
heals. On the other hand, trials that consume 
some persons nly kindle, others into greater 
exertions. ‘Ths financial gale has carried 
away all your spars, and swept vour decks,’’ 
I once wrote to an eminent Cbristian merchant 
after his bankruptcy, ‘‘ but you. have got 
enough grace stowed’ away in your hold to 
make you ri to all eternity.’ That brave 
servant of Christ repaired damages, resumed 
business, rallied his friends, and ‘‘at evening 
time it was light.’ Smitten down he was not 
destroycod. 

The afflictions which are sent of God or per- 
mitted by Him are never intended for His 
children’s destruction, but for their discipline. 
The Shepherd casts His flock into deep waters 
to wash them, not to drown them. 

‘©You wil) kill that bush if you put that 
knife intc itso deep, ‘said a gentleman to his 
gardener. ‘No, sir I do this every vear to 
keep it trom running all to leaves; runing 
brings the fruit.” We pastors often find God’s 
faithful ones bleeding under the knife, but 
afterward they yield the peaceable and precious 
fruits of righteousness and triumphant trust. 
It is that ‘‘afterward” that God has in His 
mind when He sends the trial. Affliction is 
the costly school in which great graces are 
often acquired, and from which grand char- 
acters are graduated.—Cuyler. 
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ALTAR AND TOIL. 


Is the custom of morning or evening prayer 
in the family going from the homes of our 
busiest Christian men? Has toil driven out 
the aitar? 

The experience of pastors in the country 
and in the suburbs was found not long since to 
be almost identical; the custom of family 
devotions has fallen practically into disuse 
with the majority of church members. The 
pressure of toil on the farm and in the store 
and office has ousted the worship of God in 
the family. 

The folly of it all is one pitiful feature of 
the situation. What are we in this world for? 
To do work, to win wealth, to distance a com- 
petitor? The man who does not stop to give 
the spirit rest and recovery dances indeed with 
death. 

This is not the natural way, however. Spir- 
itual muscles must be relaxed and the soul 
must be fed. Men who give up the. royal 
privilege of priesthood at the altar of the home 
are content with an inferior function and a 
lesser good. Asif a Christian man has dis- 
charged his duty to his home when he has 
become a hurried, successful bread-winner. 

Every man is the priest of his home. It is 
the place of supreme power. ‘To surrender it 
is an indignity. Children who are compelled 
to regard their tired father chiefly as the source 
from which comes clothing and spending 
money are deprived of the holiest conception 
of fatherhood. 

A man’s supreme function in his home is in 
the sphere of religion, priest of the family. 
When he surrenders that splendid prerogative 
to his wife, or when, still more stupidly, he 
advocates its entire neglect, he is foolish and 
weak. 


Toil must not become the controlling ele- - 


ment in our day. Toil must be subserved to 
worship, in order that work may be dignified 
and consecrated. In spite of the early 
‘‘chores,’’ in spite of the eight-eleven express 
to the city, in spite of all temptations to sur- 
render, there ought to be a place in every 
Christian home for the open Bible and the 
family prayer in the midst of the gathered 
household.—Zion’s Herald. 


COURAGE. 


We'all understand the general difference be- 
tween physical and moral courage; the one 
belonging rather to the bodily temperament, 
the other to the mind—the one to the animal, 
the other to the man ; physical courage oppos- 
ing itself to dangers which threaten the person 
or the life ; moral courage the opposite of weak- 
ness and proof against ridicule, false shame, 
the fashion of the day. And it is often to be 
noted that those who abound in physical cour- 
ave, never appalled by dangers or even courts 
ing them, are deficient in moral courage, afraid 
of their companions, easily seduced to evil, 
shrinking before a Jaugh or a sneer.—Dr, 
Hawkins. 
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Che Children’s Pages. 


A HALF-DONE GIRL. 


“T don’t know what Aunt Emily could have 
méant,’”’ reflected Edith absently, as she partly 
closed the oven book she was reading. ‘‘ Per- 
haps ’twas nothing after all, but it makes me 
feel uncomfortable. I wish I hadnt heard it ; 
but it wasn’t my tault; I wasn’t eavesdrop- 

ine |7? 

‘‘Something you heard at Aunt Emily's 
troubles you, dear?” 

‘*— had almost forgotten you were in the 
room, mother,’ and Edith turned quickly in 
her chair, aslight flush indicating ler embar- 
rassment. ‘‘ Yes; it was when I called there 
this morning for her pattern. I heard some- 
thing she said to Florence, and it’s made me 
feel uncomfortable ever since. The worst of it 
is, mother, I can't understand what it was she 
meant.”’ 

“Do you mind telling me? Perhaps I can 
explain. I’m sure your aunt never would have 
said anything intentionally to cause her niece 
the slightest pain.” 

‘¢f know she wouldn't purposely,’’ said 
Edith, looking soberly into the grate. “‘ Flor- 
ence wanted to make some slippers like those 
I have started for father’s birthday.’ Edith 
hesitated, the flush on hee face taking on a 
deeper tinge. 

‘Well, dear?” 

“ Aunt Emily told her when she had finished 
the breakfast shawl for grandmother, she 
night, but that she didn’t want her to become 
like ber cousin Edith—a half-done girl !”’ 

Mrs. Ferguson was silent a minute ; her ex- 
pression, however, clearly indicated that her 
sister’s remark was understood. 

‘‘ What was it, mother, she meant ?’’ asked 
Edith, anxiously, breaking the silence. 

‘¢To-morrow morning [ll tell you, dear;’’ 
replied Mrs. Ferguson slowly. ‘* Come to my 
room after the work is done, and I’1l explain.” 

“Ttg just the opportunity I’ve waited for to 
make Edith realize her unfortunate habit, a 
habit that’s growing upon her constantly,” 
thought Mrs. Ferguson, late that evening, as 
she gathered from room to room an armiul of 
yartly-completed articles. ‘‘T trust my exhi- 
Bifon: after her aunt’s remark, may accom- 
plish what my suggestions and advice for 
months have failed to do,” and, witha sigh, 
Mrs. Ferguson laid on the table her collection 
of Edith’s half-finished articles. 

The next day, after the morning’s work was 
over, Mrs. Ferguson called Edith into her 
room. 

‘Ts what Aunt Emily referred to very bad ?” 
asked Edith anxiously. ‘‘Is it something 171] 
dread to have you tell ?”’ 

‘‘T think I shall not have to, dear. My ex- 
hibition will explain it all.” 

‘¢*Exhibition!’’? exclaimed Edith curiously, 
looking round. 

‘¢Come over to the table, Edith,”’ said Mrs. 
Ferguson kindly. ‘‘ Doesn’t this explain ?”’ 

“T don't see how! Here’s—where did you 
get all these things? The set of doilies I 
started for you last Christmas! I'd forgotten 
all about them. I remember I gave a book 
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Instead. And there’s the cape I hegan for 
grandmother, and the fruit-piecee Aunt Emily 
wanted me to paint for her dining-room. | 
remember I was going to finish it after the 
oranges came into the market, for one needs 
the very best when painting from still Jife. 
Where did you find that little book cf pressed 
mosses I was beginning to arrange for the 


-elhurch sociable ? Oh, lI remember so well the 


day Margaret Leslie and I tramped through 
Townsend’s woods after those. We were so 
very particular to get the very softest and 
greenest mosses, for that book was to be a 
wonder, And’’— 


riot rs. Ferguson looked into her daugliter’s 

‘But I don’t see what these things have to 
do with what Aunt Emily said to Florence.” 
Edith picked up part of a doll’s dress she had 
begun weeks before for little Mary, the sick 
child of her mother’s laundress. ; 

‘Don’t they explain ?’’ asked Mrs. Ferguson 
gently. ‘In what condition are all the things 
you find on the table?” 

‘I see now,’ faltered Edith slowly, the look 
of inquiry on her face giving place to one of 
pain. ‘‘ They all are half-‘done! That’s what 
Aunt Emily meant when she called me a half- 
done girl!” 

“And that’s the kind of a girl my daughter 
doesn’t wish to be,” said Mrs. Ferguson, draw- 
ing Edith to her side. “And now how can 
she best show that she doesn’t intend longer to 
be what her aunt not unjustly called her ?”’ 

_** By giving another exhibition—my exhibi- 
tion this time —in which every article, mother, 
shall be finished! And T’]] not begin another 
thing, either, till my exhibition is ready for its 


opening ! 


IN A FAR COUNTRY. 


In the newspapers recently was the story of 
ayoung man who came to Bellevue hospital, 
New York, in a starving condition. 

Twelve years ago he brought to America a 
fortune of $50,000. He never wrote home and 
his relatives believed him to be dead. He 
squandered his fortune in horse racing and 
kindred evils, and when he came to be in 
want, in the significant language of a daily 
newspaper, ‘One night’s lodging at a Bowery 
hotel wasall that humanity had given to him.” 

The only friend -he had in this conutry was 
a playmate of his youth, and although she 
hurried to help him as soon as she heard of 
his condition, with wealtl at her disposal, she 
arrived too late. The prodigal died of starva- 
tion in the metropolis. 

There is famine in the far awav land for the 
father-forsaking prodigal —sometimes of body, 
always of soul. The heart that forsakes and 
forgets God will find famine sooner or later. 


“Tf you get discouraged try the plan of en- 
couraging some one else. There is no other 
way of getting cheer so quickly.” 


AIS. 


A GENTLEMAN. 


IT knew him for a gentleman 
By signs that never fail ; 
His coat was rough and rather worn, 
His cheeks were thin and pale 
Ajad who had his way to make, 
With little time to play ; 
I knew him for a gentleman 
By certain signs to-day. 


He met his mother on the street ; 
Off came his little cap. 

My door was shut; he waited there 
Until I heard his rap. 

He took the bundle from my hand, 
And when I dropped my pen 

He sprang to pick it up for me, 
This gentleman of ten. 


He does not push or crowd along ; 
His voice is gently pitched ; 

He does not fling his books about 
As if he were bewitched. 

He stands aside to let you pass ; 
He always shuts the door ; 

He runs on errands willingly, 
To forge and mill and store. 


He thinks of you before himself; 
He serves you if he can, 
For, in whatever company, 
The manners make the man. 
At ten or forty ’tis the same; 
The manner tells the tale, 
And I discern the gentleman 
By signs that never fail. 


A. BANKER’S DISTRESS. 


A banker in a Western town, three or four 
years ago, voted to license saloons, and they 
were brought back into the county where he 
lived. 

A little while ago a member of the Legisla- 
ture, who had fought the saloons, was at a 
hotel when he saw the banker walking back 
and forth in front of the hotel bar-room, and 
looking in when any one opened the door. 

The state senator went out and spoke to the 
banker. 

The banker said: ‘‘Senator, I am -aneasy 
about ‘my boy. Do you think be may, be in 
the saloon? . Did you see anything of him??? 

‘‘Ves, I saw him in the back room of the 
saloon, playing cards and drinking. 

The father seemed speechless for a moment, 
and then, from a heart full of distress, he 
cried out, ‘‘O God} how shall I save my boy 
from nuin 7’? 

‘“ You have a grave problem to solve.”’ 

*f would give half I’m worth to destroy 
everv saloon in the country,’ said the banker. 

‘*Ah! it. seems cruel to remind you of it 
now, but you should have come to that con- 
clusion when we wanted you to join in the 
fight to keep them out of the county. Now 
they have your boy and I do not know what 
you cai do. May God help you!” 
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How many there are who are being mocked 
that way! They think saloons will help busi- 
ness in the community, and then they are 
mocked by losing that which is worth more 
than all their business. 


ONLY HALF A POINT. 


A gentleman crossing the English Channel 
stood near the helmsman. It was a calm and, 
pleasant evening, and no one dreamed of a 
possible danger to their good ship; but a 
sudden flapping of a sail, as if the wind had 
shifted, caught the ear of the officer on watch, 
and he sprang at once to the wheel, examining 
closely the compass. 

‘You are half a point off the course,’’ he 
said, sharply, to the man at the helm. The 
deviation was corrected, and the officer re- 
turned to his post. 

‘You must steer very accurately,’’ said the 
Jooker-on, * when only half a point is so much 
thought of.’’ 

‘Ah! half a point in many places might 
bring us directly on the rocks,’’ he said. 

So it is in life. Half a point from strict 
truthfulness strands us upon rocks of false- 
hood. Half a point from perfect honesty, and 
we are steering for the rocks of crime. And 
so of all kindred vices. The beginnings are 
always small. No one climbsto the suromit 
at one bound, but goes the one little step at a _ 
time: Children think lightly of what they 
call small sins. These rocks do not look go 
fearful to them.—Southern Churchman. 


, ONE OF THE COMPANY. 


John McNeill tells how, when he was a boy 
twelve years of age, working on a railway line 
and earning six shillings a week, he used to go 
home to his mother and sisters, who thought 
no end of their littl Jotunie, and delight 
them by telling them of the position he had. 

He would say, with great pride, ‘‘Oh, our 
company. has so many thousands of pounds 
passing through its hands every year ; it car- 
ries so many hundreds of thousands of pass- 
engers every year, and it has so many miles of 
railway and so many engines and carriages and 
so many thousands in its employ !”’ 

And the mother and the sisters took great 
pride in him because he was a partner in such 
an important business. If we would only rouse 
ourselyes to believe that we belong to the 
kingdom that Christ is preparing to deliver up 
to the Father, that God may be all in all, how 
the glory would fill our hearts and expel 
everything mean aud low and earthly !’’—Ha. 


Practice makes perfect. Ifa girl wants to 
have pretty manners, the best way is to practice | 
them from breakfast to bedtime in the home 


circle. In this way only will she get the real 
thing. Home manners show what girls really 
are. Ah? 


\ 


t 
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THE CHINAMAN AND HIS QUEUE. 


If you were to take an early walk some fine 
morning in the streets ofa Chinese city you 
would meet many children about: thirteen or 
fourteen years old, all of them wearing their 
hairin a braid, with, perhaps, a cord and tassel 
at the end of it. 

', If you should decide that these children 
were girls it would bea very serious mistake, 
for in China it is the boys who wear their hair 

-in.a pigtail, and very proud of it they are, too. 
This plait of hair is called a queue, and a 
Chinese boy longs for it quite, as much as an 
American boy longs for trousers with pockets 
in them. 

I have known boys—and some girls—who 
take great delight in pulling their sister’s long 
braids, and I am afraid I have sometimes done 
it myself, for along tail of hair is certainly a 
tempting object. But when you go to China you 
must never pull a bov’s queue. It is the great- 
est insult you can offer him. 

Ji you were to cut it off, which I suppose 
you would hardly think of doing, it would 
break his heart. Worse still, he would prob- 
ably be taken for a thief, for cutting off the 
queue is one of the ways that the Chinese 
government takes to punish a thief, 

‘I should not like to think what would hap- 
pen to you, either, for it is a very grave offense 
for any one but the government to try queue 

. clipping. 

The Chinese have not always worn the 
queue. Indeed, it may be called quite a modern 
fashion, for it dates back only about three 
hundred years! Styles do not change each 
season in China, as they do here, soa fashion 
three hundred years o!d is still quite a. new 
one in a land where most of the customs are so 
much more ancient than this. 

The quene was introduced into China py an 
ancestor of the present Emperor, who, as you 
know, isa Manchu. This first Manchu- Em- 
peror, who had conquered the Chinese in war, 
issued an edict commanding the shaving of the 
front part of the head and the wearing of the 
queue. 

The Chinese were greatly disgusted with the 
new order. For a time it looked asif there 
would have to be another war to settle the mat- 
ter, but the clever Manchu Emperor, see- 
ing trouble ahead, quickly issued a second 
edset, in which he forbade any one that had 

committed a crime to wear aquene. 

This put an entirely different face upon the 
question. The queue was now a badge of 
respectability and those who had been so 
bitterly opposed to it became quite as eager to 
adopt the new mode of hair-dressing, 

The Emperor then made it a law that when 
ason lost his father by death he should ob- 
serve a period of mourning for one hundred 
days, during which time his hair should not 
once be combed, no matter how badly rumpled 
it might become. 
pealed directly to the filial piety that is so 
deeply rooted in the Chinese heart, and it 
completely settled matters, even to the present 
day. so far as the queue was concerned. 
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This long plait of jet black hair—for Chinese 

hair is never any other colour until! it turns 
gray—has now become an object of almost 
superstitious reverence. It is very carefully 
combed and dressed by the barber, and strands 
of horsehair and silk are interwoven with it to 
make if, longer and thicker. When its owner 
goes travelling onadusty road he winds his 
queue about his head and covers it neatly to 
protect it from the cust. : 
_ There are certain rules of propriety concern- 
ing the queue that are quite as binding as any 
other form of Chinese etiquette. Ifyou werea 
Chinaman and you should meet an acquaintance 
while you were travelling, you would be 
obliged to unwind your queue and crane your 
neck to see that it hung in a proper, straight 
line down your back, before it would be polite 
for you to recogize your friend. 

If your hair were wot tidily and very tightly 
braided, the people on the street would think 
you were a rowdy—unless you had a white 
cord and tasse] bound around the end of your 
pigtail, when they would know that you were 
in mourning. 

Similarly, if your Chinese servant should 
appear before you with his* queue coiled, it 
would be a serious act of rudeness. 

We may learn a good'many lessons from the 
great politeness of the Chinese in little things. 
Perhaps they carry their politeness a bit too 
far, but, as they consider us rude barbarians, it 
is just possible “that we do not carry ours far 
enough.—-The Children’s Missionary. 


AN UNCONSCIOUS SLAVE. 

A young man had carelessly formed the 
habit of taking a glass of Jiquour every morning 
before breakfast. An older friend advised him 
to quit before the habit should grow too strong. 
‘* Oh, there is no danger ; it’s a mere notion; 
I can quit any time”’’ repled the drinker. 

‘“ Suppose you try it to-morrow morning,” 
suggested the friend. ‘‘ Very well; to please 
you Pll do so, but Iassure you there is no 
cause for alarm.’’ 

A week Jater the young man met his friend 
again. ‘* You are not looking well,’’ observed 
the latter, “‘ Have you heen ill?’ ‘‘ Hardly,” 
replied the other one. ‘* But I am trying to 
escape a dreadiul danger, and I sear Ishall be 
ill before I shall have conquered. My eyes 
were opened to an imminent peril before I gave 
you that promise a week ago. I thank you for 
your timely suggestion.” 

‘How did .it affect you?” inquired the 
friend. ‘‘ The first trial utterly deprived me 
of appetite for food. TI could eat no breakfast, 
and was nervous and trembling all day. I was 
alarmed when I realized how insidiousiy the 
habit had fastened on me, and resolved to turn 
square about and never touch another drop. 
Swearing off has pulled me down severely, but 
Tam gaining, and I: mean to keep the upper 


’ 


hand after this. Strone drink shall never 
catch me in his net again.”’—Rey. Lonis A. 


Banks, D.D. 
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A CHILD’S WEDDING IN INDIA. 


It was the month of weddings and of wed- 
ding feasts. The people of India cannot fix 
the happy day just when they would like to ; 
they must be married in one of the three wed- 
ing months. 


Neither can the bridegroom choose for him- 
self a bride, nor has the bride any voice in the 
matter: all is arranged and settled by the 
parents, or, failing these, by the nearest rela- 
tives. 

Not until the close of the ceremony which 
makes them man and wife do the bride and 
bridegroom see each other, and what passes 
through the heart of each at the first glance, 
who can tell ? 


In the bride, beauty is a thing of much im- 
portance, but her heart must often be filled 
With sorrow when the one chosen for her is an 
old man who, she realizes, will soon die and 
leave her to the untold sadness of widowhood. 


Not long ago we were called into a house 
where a little newly-made wite had been 
brought to live: she was a girl of about fifteen 
or sixteen, and lad such a sweet pathetic face. 


Opening her heart tous she spoke freely of 
those whom she had left, and the tears coursed 
down her face as she told us that her husband 
had four wives! ‘They had all died, and ‘‘now 
he is old; soon he will die and I shall be left.’’ 
Left a widow with all that it means of lifelong 
hardship and want and abuse and suffering. 

One day, during the first wedding month, 
two of us went forth to tell of the Great 
Deliverer, the Comforter for all sorrow. As 
we turned down the narrow roadway that leads 
to the village, we heard in the distance a most 
deafening blare of instruments. ‘‘A wed- 
ding,’’ said my companion, *‘I am afraid they 
will all be too excited in the village to-day to 
hear the Gospel.” 

But on we went and soon the procession 
caine into view. First came the head-splitting 
trumpeters, followed by the friends of the 
bridegroom, who was himself in the foremost 
line; he seemed to be a middled-aged man ; 
round his neck was a tawdry necklet of paper 
flowers, the colours of which were chosen for 
brightness, and not to harmonise. All were 
clad in white garments plentifully besprinkled 
with yellow and purple, which, no doubt they 
thought showed to perfection on the white. 


After the men followed women and children, 
all looking gay in their bright-hued robes and 
laughing merrily. As they caught sight of us 
they stopped. Where is the bride? we asked. 
Without speaking, a woman pointed to a wee 
tot of a child enveloped in a red sara whom 
she held in her arms, and who shyly peeped 
out at us and then covered her face again. 
This was the bride! Poor little child, for her 
was no more happy childhood; henceforth her 
time would be spent in learning to cook in the 
house of her mother-in-law—too often a monot- 
onous thankless task. 


On entering the village it was not difficult 
to tell which was the house; for before the 
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door more musicians were seated and it seemed 
as though one vied with another in making the 
most noise. 


There, too, were the women and girls with 
their little brass dishes on which were placed 
gifts for the bridegroom; thev were just setting 
out to meet the procession on its homeward 
route, and very graceful they looked holding 
the gifts aloft on their left hands. At one side 
was a cart: load of green leafy branches where- 
with to make the bower under which the 
wedded pair were to sit on their return. ; 


For a while the trumpets ceased as we began 
to talk of another wedding feast to which the 
invited guests did not come; and as the invita- 
tion of the Master was given them to partake 
of the feast one said: “ These people always 
talk about Jesus.’’ ‘They are coming,” said 
another, and instantly the music again begaii, 
and ere long the wedding party came in sight 3 
evidently it was the last day of the ceremony, 
for the bridegroom was carrying the little 
bride on bis hip. On reaching the house she 
was deposited on the step, looking very shy 
and keeping her face half covered. And this 
was the beginning of her married life! 

What tales of sorrow you would hear were 
you to peep into many of these homes, and 
what riven hearts you would find. And such, 
as long as child marriages take place, there 
must continue to be. Shut your eyes and try 
to picture your life, as it would be, bereft of all 
the love, joy and peace there is in Christ, of 
all human consolation also, then think again of 
these women and girls of India. Will you not 
go, send, give, or pray? Will you not help in 
the rescue ? Son! Daughter! ‘*Go work to-day 
in My vineyard.” The Master calls, has called’ 
often, is calling still.—Sel. 


“SEE?” 


‘Have your shoes shined?’ sang out a 
small boy near the Union Station among a 
group of people just from the train. A young: 
man who heard the cry stayed his steps, 
hesitating, for he had not much more money in 
his pocket than he had blacking on his shoes. 
But to hesitate was to- fall into the shoe- 
black’s hands and the brushes were soon 
wrestling with splashes of rural clay. 

When the shine was completed the young 
man handed the boy a dime, and felt that he’ 
had marked his way into the great city with an 
act of charity, for, at his heart, he did not care 
how his boots looked. But,as he was pulling 
himself together for a new start, he saw the 
boy who had cleaned his shoes approach the 
blind beggar who sits behind the railroad 
fence and drop a dime into his cup. 

“ What do you do that for?’ asked the 
young man. , 

‘Yer see,’ said the boy, ‘‘ That was me 
tenth dime terday, an’ me teacher at Sunday- 
school told me I oughter to give a tenth of all 
I makes to the Lord. See? <An’?I guess that 
ole blind man wants a dime more than the 
Lord, so I give it to him. See?” 
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‘‘DID GOD SEND YOU, SIR?” 


A gentleman saw two children before him in 
the cars, a boy anda girl. Both looked tired. 
They were poorly dressed, but neatly, and 
were travelling alone. Toward noon the little 
girl got up from her seat, and presently he 
found her kneeling on the floor, with her head 
bowed in the cushion. Was shesick? Did she 
find this an easy way to sleep? No, she was 
praying. 

“What are you doing, my little girl?’’ he 
asked, when she got up. 

““T was saying, ‘Our Father who art in 
heaven,’” she said. : 

‘‘ And what are you saying it for now?’ he 
asked again. 

‘I’m so hungry,” she said. 

** We've been travelling two days,” said the 
boy, ** and our luncheon is all gone.” 

The gentleman wished he had something in 
his pocket, but it was empty. At the next 
stopping-place he went out himself and bought 
something for the children to eat. 

When he handed it to the child, ‘I knew it 
would come,” she said, looking up with a 
blush of joy upon her face. “Did God send 
you, sir ?”’ 

Yes, God sent the gentleman. The child 
did not see how the cars were to furnish the 
daily bread,’’ going so fast, and no pantry. 
But the Son of God taught her to pray, “ Give 
us this day our daily bread;’’ and the little 
girl believed it. She asked him, and God well 
knows ever so many ways to answer our 
prayers. You gee, he let a kind gentleman 
bring her some. 

There is asmall word in the Bible of which 
some people ask, ‘‘ What does it mean ?’’ The 
word is—faith. What is faith ? 

It is asking God, believing and trusting him. 
That is what the little girl did; and it is the 
kind of asking which God loves, and loves to 
answer.— Lx. 


GaSe 


BURIED UNDER A MOUNTAIN OF GOLD. 


Years ago, while on a visit to New York 
City, I was invited to dine with one of her 
millionaire citizens. Next to meat the table 
sat an old friend, a very rich man, president of 
one of our Southern railroads. He seemed 
unusually sad. 

All at once, laying down his knife and fork, 
he turned to me, and said, ‘‘I am the most 
miserable man the sun shines on to-day.” 

I expressed my surprise, as he had ‘more 
than heart could wish,” and was both a suc- 
cessful and popular man. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘ that is all true, but let me 
explain. When I began lifeI began poor. I 
worked hard, but I was happy. I belonged to 
the church, enjoyed my religion, and life was 


_a delight to me. 


‘* But, alas! in an evil hour I resolved to be 
rich. I engaged in mining speculations and 
became rich beyond my highest ‘expectations. 
i heaped up a mountain of gold, but was 
buried beneath it. 
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“ Naturally, I want to keep it for my children, 
and I find this harder to do than it was to 
accumulate it- It seems constantly trying to 
slip away. Consequently it has reduced me to 
a slavery more galling than that of the Roman 
galleys. 

‘I know no rest, no Sundays, but day and 
night from year’s end to year’s end I toil on. 
[am miserable. It is killing me. It will not 
be long till you hear of my death, and you can 
say I died of a broken heart, because my 
foolish desire to be rich succeeded.’’ 

It was not more than a year afterward when 
the telegraphic wires flashed the news of his 
death. 

Time rolled on. Several years afterward, 
one day, as I was taking the train to go to 
Mississippi to hold some meetings, I noticed a 
ragged stranger at the brakes. I asked the 
conductor who he was. He replied, “He is 
the son of our former president.’’ 

“What,” I said, “I.thought he left his 
family rich.’’ “He did,” said the conductor, 
“but the boys were dissipated and have 
squandered it all. We have given this one 
this place as brakeman because of his father, 
but it is doubtful if we can keep him, he is so 
trifling.’’ 

Had my friend been deceived by riches? 
Alas, yes. Riches proved to be a deadly snare 
to that man.-—W. A. Montgomery, in the Church 
Advocate. 


WHAT SOME STUDENTS DID. 


John Rk. Mott visited a college in Ceylon 
where he found a band of students so poor 
that sixteen of them occupied one room. Near 
the building was a garden in which they spent 
their spare time cultivating bananas. When 
Mr. Mott inquired, ** What do you do with the 
money ?’”’ they took him to the shore and 
pointed to an island off in the sea. ‘Two 
years ago,’”’ they said, ‘‘ we sent one of our 
graduates there. He started a school, and it 
has developed now into a church. We are 
going to send him to another island this year.” 
They also said that they bad instructed their 
cook that every tenth handful of rice should 
be laid aside that they might sell it in order to 
have Christ preached a little more widely. 


WHEN YOU MAKE A MISTAKE, 


When you make a mistake in judgment or 
in word, or in both, own up. Don’t try to 
explain how you came to do it, nor seek to 
sustain an untenable position by argument ; 
that merely wastes time and brings you into 
disrepute as acontentious quibbler. There is 
only one way to rectify a mistake, if rectifica- 
tion be needed, and that is frankly to admit 
the error and make whatever amends may be 
required. 

A straightforward confession is good for the 
soul. It is the tribute which conscience de- 
mands of intelligence. The man who will not 
admit his blunders has neither a conscience to 
set him straight, nor any intelligence to keep 
him so.—DBrooklyn Eagle. 
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AUNT THANKFUL’S SWEETIN’S.. 


The little church at Medfield was most woe- 
fully in debt. Repairs and improvements had 
been made when Albert Little, the man from 
whom the money was borrowed, was in @ 
friendly and accommodating mood; but ne- 
thing having been paid on the principal, and 
the interest consiantly increasing, Little had 
grown impatient, and finally, in no. uncertain 
terms, he had informed the church treasurer 
that, sixty days from date, he would have their 
property sold for the money they owed hin, 
unless two hundred dollars was paid on or 
before that date. . 

Horace Cleveland, the church treasurer, read 
his letter at the nextchurch meeting, stating 
that the amount to be raised was four hundred 
and forty-three dollars and sixty cents. 

How to raige the money was a difficult pro- 
blem, and it was no wonder that every member 
of the church looked discouraged. Winter wis 
coming on ere many weeks elapsed, and witl: it 
many expenses to be met in the different 
homes. It was, indeed, a serious question. 
They all agreed to do their best, however— 
this one promising to give a certain amount, 
and another pledging as muchor more, TPhank- 
ful Pearson, one of the poorest members of the 
church, offered to do her part, too, toward tie 
raising of the debt. : 

‘Vl give the apples on my sweetir’ tree,” 
she said. ‘They is awful sweet and big, and 
T allow as how [can sell lots of ’em to the rich 
folks that drive by in their carriages.” 

They all felt that it was a very small mife 
that Aunt Thankful, as she was familiarly 
ealled, would be able to realize and contribute 
from this source; but they knew that her 1n- 
tentions were the best, and, somehow, it en- 
couraged them all. ; 

The following day a surprising notice greeted 
those who passed Aunt Thankful’s weather- 
beaten house—one that both amused and in- 
terested the wealthy people who were accus- 
tomed to drive over the shady backwoods road 
late in the afternoon. 


AUNT THANKFUL’S BAKED SWEETIN’S AND CREAM. 
i 


FIVE CENTS APIECE. 


JEVERY CENT TO GO TOWARD THE CHURCH DEBT. |} 


Judge Thayer’s wife spoke to the coachman 
a they were passing that afternoon, ordering 
him to stop; a minute later she stood before 
he open door. 

“Baked sweetin’s and cream to go toward 
che church debt,” said Aunt Thankful. 

‘No sweetings and cream for me to eat,’’ 
said the judge’s wife, laughing. 

‘Yes, the sweetin’s and cream for you, and 
the money to go toward the church debt,” said 
Aunt Thankiul, bustling about the kitchen. 

A pantful of the baked apples was just ready 
to take from the oven; it would be difficult to 
conceive of a dish more tempting than the old- 
fashioned blue plate, with its two big, brown, 
bursting apples, dripping as they were with 
rich cream, which Aunt Thankful placed be- 
fore her first patron. P 
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While the judge’s wife was partaking of the 
delicious repast, Aunt Thankful, in her simple 
way, told of the diffievlty in which her ehurch 
was at the time—astory that evidently touched 
the wealthy woman; for when she rose to 
depart, she slipped a dollar bill into the tremb- 
ling hand before her. 

‘Have a big panful ready to-morrow after- 
noon at this time,’’ she said as she started 
down the walk ; ‘‘there will be a number of us 
call then.”’ 

Two other carriages stopped that afternoon, 
and when her visitors had gone, Aunt Thank- 
ful found that ¢he had realized one dollar and 
seventy-five cents on her three sales, -her 
second patron giving her a quarter aud her 
third a half-dollar. 

The 
baked forty apples, and it was well that she 
did so; for scarcely were they taken from the 
oven When a great tallyho load of ladies and 
gentlemen pulled up at the gate, and in another 
minute the kitchen was fairly running over 
with the gay guests. There were fifteen cf 
them, and the manner in which the sweetings 
disappeared was astonishing. 

Presently they finished the last apple, and as 
they departed, one of the gentlemen paused 
for a minute, opening his pocketbook and hand- 
ing Aunt Thankful a crisp five-dollar bill. 

‘* Cook twice as many for us next Saturday,” 
he said; ‘we will be here about this time, I 
think.” 

The succeeding days were more or Jess sne- 
cessful with Aunt Thankful; sometimes a half- 
dollar was realized, frequently more. The 
following Saturday she baked one hundred 
apples, taxing the old fashioned brick oven to 
its limit. The tallyho arrived late that after- 
noon—so late, in fact, that Aunt Thankful’s 
heart almost failed her, lest the hundred apples 
taken from her more or less limited store be a 
loss; but at length she heard the horn in the 
distance, and by the time the apples were on 
the table the four-in-hand had arrived, pulling 
up before the door with a grand flourish. 

There were twenty people aboard the tallyho 
this time, all hungry and anxious to taste the 
famous sweetings. They ate them all—that 
jolly crowd—each laughing at the other for 
eating so many of the sweetings. 


following afternoon Aunt Thankfal - 


So the fall passed, and as it passed the 


sweeting fund grew. One day, a week prior to 
that upon which the allotted sixty days ex- 
pired, she took down the little box into which 
she had crowded every bill and coin that had 
been handed, her. She opened it and counted 
the money, but the sum seemed so large that 
she counted it again—confident, yet hoping 
that she had made no mistake the first time. 
When at last she realized that she had made 
no mistake—that there were one hundred and 
seventy-four dollars and fifty cents in the box 
—she dropped into her rocking-chair, the 
money clutched in her trembling hands, one of 
the happiest, one of the most pathetic bits of 
humanity imaginable. 

Aunt Thankful arrived at the church late on 
the night that the treasurer had appointed for 
receiving the funds; she came just in time to 
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learn that there was a deficit in the amount 
required amounting to one hundred and sixty- 


three dollars. They were all very sober just 


then, for they all realized that without ¢hat 
amount Mr. Little would be as hard to deal 
with as though nothing were forthcoming. 

*.I—I guess I can help you out a little,” she 
said, advancing to the platform. 

Alter what seemed nearly an hour, but which 
in reality was probably less than three ininutes, 
the treasurer managed to announce the fact 
that Aunt Thankful had handed him more than 
enough money to cover the deficit. 

* How did you manage te do it all?”’ asked 
several in the same breath. 

7. i didn’t do it,’ she said stoutly.-\ ‘lt 
wasn’t me at all; it was the Lord that did it. 
Somehow he put itinto the hearts of the rich 
I just did the bakin’ !?’— 


S. 8. Visiior. 


SCHOOL DAYS. 


Lord, let me make this rule, 
Lo think of life as school, 
And try my best 
To stand each test, 
And do my work, 
. And nothing shirk. 


Siould some one else outshine 
This dullard head of mine, 
“hould I be’sad ? 
i will be glad. 
Fo do my best 
is Thy behest. 


if, weary, with my book, 
f cast a wistful look 

Where posies grow, 

O let me know 

That flowers within 
Are best to win. 


~ 


‘These lessons Thou dost give 
‘Vo teach me how to live 
To do, to bear, | 
To get and share, 
To work and pray 
and trust alway. 


5) 


What though I may not ask 
To close my daily task? 
j Thou hast decreed 
To meet my need. 
What pleases Thee 
That shall please me. 


Some day the bell will sound, 
Some day my heart will bound 
As with a shout 
That school is out, 
And lessons done, 
Ll homeward run. 


—Rev. Maltbie D. Babeock. 
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THE LITTLE SOLDIERS. 


**Mammia, we’re going to be soldiers when 
we grow to men,”’ cried little Harry, as he 
came into the sitting-rooin beating his drum, 
followed by Charley and Robbie carrying little 
flags. Mrs. Douglas looked up from her sewing 
as she noted the flushed, eager faces of the 
children. 

‘“ Why not be soldiers now ?”’ she asked. 

MOly mamma. may, we? And.who are we 
to fight?” cried the chikdren.. *‘ We're so 
little’? . 

‘Not too little to be even braver than 
soldiers who take a city.” 

‘How, mamma? Please tell us how,’’ and 
Harry began to strut around beating his drum. 

“You will have to be quiet if I tell you 
how,” said mamma. ‘You children have 
several enemies who come here every day.” 

“Why, mamma, I uever saw any,’ said 
Harry. ' 

** i witnessed a battle between two of them 
and my boys last night,’’ said his mother. 
“Do you remember when you all wanted the 
drum at the same time, and, when you could 
not agree, how crossly you spoke to each 
other?” 

The little boys looked ashamed as their 
mother asked this question. 

“The two giants, Selfishness and Ill-Temper, 
were there then, and [ am afraid they won the 
battle. Then when I wanted yoru to carry in 
the wood you had so many excuses to offer. 
The old giant Laziness was here as well as 
Grimbler, who is a very troublesome fellow in 
the world, for he makes every one uncomfort- 
able around Him. You will have to watch 
very carefully for him, as he is sly and cunning 
in his way. Will you try to conquer. these 
g.ants, my children? ”” 

** Yes, mamma,” they promised. 

These little boys had many a bard battle 
with these enemies, and sometimes the giants 
won, but after a while their mother was pleased 
to see how well: her soldier boys fought, and 
how lovable and good they grew to be. These 
ave the kind of bors who make brave, noble 
men, the men whomake this world better for 
their living in it—Florence M. Gwynn, in 
lifichigan Christian Advocate. 


THE FIRST WRONG BUTTON. 

‘*Dear me,” said little Janet, “I buttoned 
jixt one button wrong and that makes all the 
rest go wrong,’’ and she tugged and fretted at 
if the poor button were at fault for her trouble. 
‘* Patience, patience, my dear,’? said mamma. 
The next time look out for the wrong button, 
then vowll keep the rest all Teh Anes 
ailded mamma, *‘look out for the first wrong 
deed of any kind ; another is sure to follow.” 

Janet remembered how, one day, not long 
ago, she struck baby Alice. That was the first 
wrong deed. Then she denied having done it. 
That was another. Then ghe ‘was unhappy 
and cross all day because she had told a lie. 
What a long list of buttons fastened wrong, 
just because the first one was wrong. —Lvai- 
gelist. 
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FENEBERG’S LOAN TO THE LORD. 


A poor man with an empty purse came one 
day to Michal Feneberg, the godly pastor of 
Seeg, in Bavaria, and begged three crowns, that 
he inight finish his journey. It was all the 
money Fenéberg had, but as he besought him 
so earnestly in the name of Jesus, in the name 
of Jesus he gave it. 

Immediately afterward, he found himself in 
great outward need, and seeing no way of relief 
he prayed, sayingg‘‘ Lord, I lent Thee three 
crowns: Thou hast not yet returned them and 
Thou knowest how I need them, Lord, I pray 
Thee give them back.”’ 

The same day a messenger brought a letter, 
which Gossner, the assistant, reached over to 
Feneberg, saying, ‘‘ Here, father is your 
money.’’ The letter contained two hundred 
and fifty dollars, which the poor traveler had 
begged from a rich man for the vicar ; and the 
child-like man, in joyful amazement, cried 
out, ‘‘ Ah, dear Lord, one dare ask nothing of 
Thee, for straighway Thou makest one feel so 
much ashamed ! ”—Sel. 


HOW HE WAS CONVERTED. 


Dr. John A. Anderson was born in the 
village of Rhynie, Aberdcenshire, a village 
famous as the birthplace of Mackay, pioneer 
missionary of Uganda. From his earliest days 
he was instructed in the Word of God, but he 
rebelled against its teaching. His conversion 
we will allow him to describe in his own 
words. 

“One Sabbath evening, the 26th day of 
January, 1873, on going to bed, I had a time of 
serious thought. I reasoned thus—‘ I must die 
sometime; it may be to-night; can I get to 
heaven?? The answer in my heart was—‘I 
have got to die, and God is a just God, and 
what is right He will do, Since God is just, 
He must punish me, for I have often done 
what is wrong; Iama sinner, and I must be 
punished, for I deserve it; I cannot help my- 
self, and I am utterly lost and undone.’ 

“The darkness of despair seemed to come 
over me, and in my heart I said—‘I am lost for- 
ever; hell is my portion.’ 

‘©Then, far quicker than I can write it, came 
the oft-heard, but never before-appropriated, 
news that Christ died for me, a poor sinner. 
{It was all I needed, and the darkness and de- 
spair that hung over my soul were changed into 
the light and gladness of salvation. 

‘Next morning when I met my mother my 
first word was, ‘ Mother, Iam saved; and she 
answered in wonder, ‘ Laddie, tak’ care; ye’ll 
- better be sure about that afore ye say it tae 
any ither body.’’ I replied, ‘ But, mother 
Jesus died for me; why did you never teil me 
this before ? 

‘Tt was allso new tome. In my boyhood's 
days God’s love found me, and for thirty years 
He has kept me inthe assurance of salvation 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.’’—Glasgow 
Weekly Leader. 
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THE BRAVERY OF A WOMAN. 


Dr. and Mrs. William H. Logan left their 
home‘in Bethany, IIll., at the call of duty and 
went to.China as missionaries. Mr. Logan be- 
came very ill with appendicitis. 

It was eight hundred miles to the nearest 
doctor. 

He told Mrs. Logan that his only chance 
for life lay in an operation, and asked her to 
carefully listen to lis instructions and perform 
it. 

Can you imagine a position more tragic? 
And her unskilled hand might slay the. man 
she loved ! 

She listened to Dr. Logan. 

She prayed, too; then gave him an anes- 
thetic and successfully removed his appendix.: 

After that came loving care and tender 
treatment, until he had rallied sufficiently to 
be moved, when Mrs. Logan too’ him eight 
hundred miles by wagon and rail to a physi- 
cian, who completed the treatment, and 
praised the way in which the work had been 
done. 


PRAYING FOR PAPA. 


“ Did you see that, Mister ?’’ said an elevated 
railroad guard to a man who stood with him 
on the rear platform of the first car the other 
night. 


my three little children. They were kneeling 
at a trunk in front of the window of that house 
we passed. Over them stood their mother. 
She was about sending them to bed, but before 
they go she teaches ’em to pray for me. 

and she brings ’em there so 1 can see ’em, 

** And,’’ he added. with a manly attempt to 
stifle asob that welled up in his throat, “she 
has told me what she tells ’em to say.’’ 

‘“¢ What is it?” inquired the auditor. 

‘“‘T hope you won’t think me foolish, sir, 
but, as I guess you are a married man anda 
father, you may care to hear‘it. You see, it is 
this way. The kids—they go to bed at nine. 
That’s about the time my train goes by the 
house. It’s right on the line. 

‘* So, just about that moment she brings the 
little ’uns up to the trunk in their nightgowns 
and makes ’em kneel down with their hands 
clasped on their faces. And then they pray 
and pray—”’ 

‘‘ For you?” was the interruption. 

‘*You are right. They pray that papa will 
be good and kind and keep sober, and bring 
home all his money and—’”’ The big guard’s 
voice trembled. But he continued after an 
effort: ‘‘I’m rough, tough and all that, but I 
love my wife and I love my children. They 
are the only ones on earth that keep me 
straight.’’ 

‘‘ Bleeck-e-e-er!”” Good night, sir,’’? and the 
train proceeded, leaving at least one man with 
tears in his eyes.—Selected. 


It is the glory of a man to pass by an 
offence.—King Solomon. | 
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BOYS AND CIGARETTES. 


A magistrate in Harlem Court, New York, 
made the following significant declaration the 
other day: 

‘* Yesterday I had before me thirty-five boy 
prisoners. ‘l'hirty-three of them were con- 
firmed cigarette smokers. To-day, from a re- 
liable source, I have made the grewsome 
discovery that two of the largest cigarette 
manufacturers in this country soak their pro- 
duct in a weak solution of opium.” 

The fact that out of the thirty-five prisoners 
thirty-three smoked cigarettes might seem to 
indicate some direct connection between cigaret- 
tes and crime. 

And, when it is announced on authority that 
most cigarettes are doped with opium, this 
connection is not hard to understand. 

The cigarette is to young boys very much 
like what whiskey is to grown men. If it does 
not directly cause crime it at least accompanies 
it in nine cases out of ten. 

It must be universally admitted that the 
majority of young boys addicted to cigarettes 
are generally regarded as bad boys. It is an 
addiction that does not ally itself with the 
high virtues of manly youth. It leads to bad 
associations and bad environments. He must 
be a strange boy indeed who can derive moral 
and physical good from cigarettes. 

Opium is like whiskey—it creates an in- 
creasing appetite that grows with what it feeds 
upon. Even pure tobacco has the same effect: 

The growing boy who Jets tobacco and 
opium get a hold upon his senses is never long 
in coming under the domination of whiskey, 
too. 

Tobacco is the bovw’s easiest and most direct 
road to whiskey. When opium is added, the 
young man’s chance of resisting the combined 

forces and escaping physical, mental and moral 
harm is slim indeed. 

It is a deadly combination in most cases. 
There are few, if any, cases in which it is not 
more or less harmful. Stomach and nerves 
and will power weakened for life is the com- 
mon result, even thotgh the habits finally be 
mastered. — Cleveland Press. 


A TWENTY-FOUR-HOUR DAY. 


Calling one day upon a business man in his 
office I found him, as usual, “up to his eyes” 
in work. 

‘Sit dewn and wait a moment,’’ he said, 
handing me a chair. 

‘You are always working,’’ I remarked ; 
‘*How many hours do you put in each day ?” 
‘* Twenty-four,’’ he replied, with a smile. 

My face expressed my astonishment. 

‘¢Yes,’? he said, ‘‘I work ten or twelve 
hours here; the rest of the time I am working 
at the other side of the world—by proxy, of 
course.’’ 

‘“‘T don’t understand,’’ I said. 

“Tet me explain,’ he returned, more 
seriously than before. ‘‘ When I was at school 
I became deeply interested in the missionary 
cause. I determined to go out to China and 
work in the field. But my father died and his 
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business here was in such a state that no 
outsider could successfully carry it on. 
There were a mother, sisters and younger 
brothers dependent upon the profits of the 
house. But I determined, nevertheless, to 
have a representative in the field, and I took 
up the support of a native preacher in China.’’ 

Here my friend took down a much-thumbed 
map of Southern China and pointed out a cer- 
tain town. 

‘*That is where my man is at work,’’ he 
said. ‘* We have representatives of our busi- 
ness in several of the principal cities of the 
world. I call this our ‘missionary branch.’ 


My man there is working while Isleep. He 


is my substitute. In that way I work twenty- 
four hours a day—for the Master. I work 
here for the money to keep my representative 
working over there,”— Ex, 


GENERAL GORDON’S FOUR PRINCIPLES. 


According to his. own statement the four 
principles of Chinese Gordon’s life were: First, 
entire self-forgetfulness; second the absence 
of pretence; third, refusal to accept as a mo- 
tive the world’s praise or disapproval ; fourth, 
to follow in all things the will of God. 

Living out these holy principles, is it mat- 
ter for wonderment that we find the following 
inscription to his memory in St. Paul's: 

“To Major General Charles George Gordon, 
C.B., who at all times and everywhere gave 
his strength to the weak, his substance to the 
poor, his sympathy to the suffering, and his 
heart to God. He saved an empire by his 
warlike genius; he ruled vast provinces with 
justice, wisdom and power, and_ lastly, in 
obedience to His command, he died in the 
heroic attempt to save men, women and 
children from imminent and deadly peril. 
‘Greater love hath no man than this, that a 
man lay down his life for his friends.’ ’’? John 
10: 138.—The Missionary Outlook. 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. 


This famous negro, who from a poor boy has 
risen to be the foremost man of his race and is 
doing neore to uplift the negro of the South 
than any other, gives’ the following advice, 
which is as good for white boys and girls as 
for black ones : : 

‘‘Learning is of no use to you unless it 
makes you better able to live. The knowledge 
you acquire from books is of no use only as 
you apply it. Young man, use your geometry 
in helping your father lay out his cotton rows, 
your chemistry in showing him how to raise 
better crops. Young woman, use your chem- 
istry jn helping your mother to cook and 
wash, your skill in embroidery to assist her in 
the family mending, _ 

‘Young man, when you go home from 
school to-night put on your overalls and say : 

<“Vather, go and sit in the shade and rest, 
while [ hoe the crop or do the milking.’ 

“Young woman, tie on an apron and say: 

“‘ «Mother, you must be tired. Sit down and 
rest, while I wash or iron or get the sup- 
per.’ ’’—Youth’s Companion. 
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BLIND, LAME, LEPROUS. 
Tue Story oF A CHINESE GIRL. 


The story begins in the year 1893, when 
a blind singing girl was led into the Canton 
Hospital by her mistress, a woman who 
owned her, body and soul, and caused her 
to lead a life of sin and shame. 


But a diseased foot brought her to the 
hospital, and God was now to use the lame 
foot to set the captive free—free in both 
body and soul. For her disease, amputation 
of the leg was the only treatment that 
would avail. | 

But her mistress objected, declaring she 
would be useless then. She would rather 
the girl died. 

The doctor in charge of the women’s de- 
partment said of this blind girl: “As to 
her spiritual nature, a more unpromising 
case I had scarcely, seen. She seemed be- 
numbed, and for a time responded to no 
appeal. 

After long waiting she was induced to 
study a little; kind treatment softened her 
heart, and gradually, but slowly, she yield- 
ed to the influences of the Spirit. She ap- 
plied for baptism, but was put off because 
her mistress still claimed her. 

But God had other plans for her. The 
foot refused to heal, the mistress grew 
tired of waiting, and finally deserted her: 
Again she applied for baptism and was ac- 
cepted. Being free from her mistress, the 
amputation could be performed. 

This was done in the spring of 1894, and 
she made a good recovery. The true light 
had entered her soul, but what an object: 
for sympathy!” : 

Blind and with one leg! What could be 
more hopeless? However, she was given 
work about the hospital. She scrubbed, 
washed, and cleaned windows; called the 
patients to prayers' and to church services, 
and in this way earned her rice. 

During her spare time she continued to 
study in the school, and before she left the 
hospital, in 1897, she had memoriged the 
whole of the New Testament, with the ex- 
ception of a few chapters. in Revelation. 
But now we have to add one more to her 
long and heavy list of afflictions. In 1897 
it was disicovered that She was a leper. 

Could anything more be added? Of what 
use could such a person be? Allow her to 
live? Certainly, the Lord had need of her. 

Encouraged by the example of some work- 
ers in India, she was induced to go to the 
leper village, and there tell of the Saviour 
She had found. If we were to let the cur- 
tain fall now, the story would be that of a 
wonderfully sad life, full of suffering, but 
saved from Sin and cheered by the hope of 
a happy hereafter. But the curtain does 
not fall yet. Scarcely a year had passed be- 
fore news came from the leper yillage: 
“Many have believed, and asked for bap- 
tism.,’? 
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In 1898 a meeting was held at the en- 
trance to the village, and out of many ap- 
plicants, twenty were baptized, and took 
the Lord’s Supper. Since the twenty, others 
have followed their example. The villages 
near by heard about the lepers receiving 
the Gospel, and many came to see what it 
was. They too, heard, and many believed. 

In all, not less than seventy persons have 
been baptized as a result of the work of this 
leper woman! and now we have our new 
chapel for our growing work. 

Surely the name she took when she was 
baptized is significant —Un-Ho, exchanged 
for the good, i.e., put off the old and put on 
the new. In the spirit of this she has gone 
about her work. 

What an opportunity she had to say, 
“Lord, I cannot work; I am useless.” Was 
there ever a more tremendously handicapped 
life? Any one of her afflictions seemed 
enough to debar almost any one from great 
usefulness. Blind, lame, and a leper, but 
withal an honoured worker in the Master’s 
vineyard. ! 

What a lesson! When the Master ghall 
eall her hence, and she shall cast off this 
diseased body, what a joy it will be for her 
to enter into that rest that remaineth to the 
people of God; that home above, where there 
is no more pain nor suffering, and where 
She will hear the welcome words, “Well 
done, good and faithful servant, enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord.” 

It will not be long before the summons 
comes—the leprosy is making rapid strides 
to set the imprisoned spirit free.—Wissionary 
News. 


A BRAVE BOY. 


When “Coley”? Patteson was a boy. at 
Eton, he was popular with all his school- 
mates. He studied well, and, besides, he 
was “‘captain of the boats,” and on the 
cricke: eleven. 

At a certain gathering coarse songs were 
Started. They were part of the traditions 
of the School, and had been sung for years. 
But Coley was as brave morally as he was 
physically. He declared that those songs 
should not be sung in his presence. When 
ohe was started he left the room—something 
few boys would have dared to do—under 
the circumstances. Tihen and there, how- 
ever, the custom stopped. 

That brave boy at Eton, who courageous 
ly stood up for his principles, even at the 
risk of being described as ‘‘tied to his mo- 
ther’s apron strings,’ became a famous mis- 
sionary in the South Seas. As Bishop Cole- 
ridge Patteson, he fearlessly faced the Me- 
lanesians with thein clubs and arrows, and 
daily risked his life for the cause of Christ. 

Physical courage has a moral foundation. 
Dare to do right, boys, and nothing of phy- 
sical danger then can daunt you.—New York 
Observer. 
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freely at the command of Western congrega- 

tions through the agency of your Board. 

Twenty-nine loans were made during the 
past year and these loans amounted to 
$18,150, an average of $625 to each building. 
These loans are usually repayable in from 
three to five years and they bear interest at 
the rate of five per cent., which is much 
lower than the prevailing rate for available 
loans in the West from any commercial 
source. 

The rate at which repayments of former 
loans are being madé is seen in the fact 
that seventy-three congregations made pay- 
ments of principal or interest or both dur- 
ing the year. The repayments on account 
of principal amount to $10,278.27, and the 
repayments on account of interest to 
$2,370.77. 

To this amount of interest earned, must 
be added the interest on investments other 
than churches and manses ($475), and in- 
terest on bank account ($575.48). In other 
words the total amount of interest earned 
was $3,421.25, while the total number of 
grants (not loans) was $2,665, and the ex- 
pense of management $423.05—a total of 
$3,088.05, i. e.. the grants made and the 
cost of management were more than cover- 
ed by the interest earned. 

This is a goal to which the Board has 
looked forward for years, and its attain- 
ment has been made possible by the co- 
operation of several causes. in the first 
piace the additions to capital, especially 
from the Century Fund, have so increased 
the funds of the Board that the interest 
earned is much larger than it used to be. 
Next, the harvests for the past two years in 
most parts of the country have been good, 
and repayments have been general and con- 
siderable. 

But even more gratifying is the fact that 
more loans and fewer grants are being ask- 
ed for. This argues greater stability in the 
pioneer settlements from which such re- 
quests come and greater confidence in the 
future which encourages these little com- 
munities to believe that a promise to repay 
money in two, three or five years is not an 
intolerable prospect. Such free erants as 


figure in the last report are nearly all in 
outlying parts of the country where the 


guaranteeing of repayment would have been 
well-nigh impracticable. 
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It will be noted that the number of manses 
for which loans are given is increasing 
much more rapidly than that of churches, 
e.g., thirteen manses were built last year, as 
compared with sixteen churches. The great 
increase in demand for manses has arisen 
from the changed nature of supply in the 
mission fields of the West. There has been 
a sharp advance in the demand for ordain- 
ed missionaries in proportion to the demand 
for students. This means a much larger 
employment of married men, a much greater 
permanency and stability in our work, and 
a corresponding increase in the demand for 
manses, to meet which an endeavour has 
been made by the Board to provide for the 
erection of manses on the easiest possible 
terms. - That these better terms have met 4 
néed is shown by the fact that four times as 
many manses were erected last year as in 
the year before. 


ASSEMBLY’S TEACHER TRAINING. 


MARITIME PROVINCHS. 


ScrRIPTURE —First Crass Honors.—Libbie 
A. Byers, West New Annan. N.S. ; Sara M. 
Cock, ULower Truro, N.S.; William 0. 
Greighton, Lower Truro, N.S. ; Maggie M. 
Doak, Doaktown, N.B.; Ellen Douglas, 
River John, N.S.; Cassie Campbell Mac- 
donald, The Falls, N.S.; Mary Macdonald 
South Cove, N.S.; Mrs. Annie M. Mackay, 
Balmoral Mills, N.S.; Mrs. Walter Mac- 
Landress, River John, N.S. ; Isabella Mar- 
garet McCunn, River John, N.S. ; Mrs. R. 
MacKay, Sherbrooke, N.S.; Maggie E. Mc- 


Nair, Jacquet River, N.B.: Annie Millar, 
Durham, N.S.; E. Grace Mitchell, Doak- 
town, N.B.: Jessie Munro, West River, 
N.S.; Christena Murray, North Barltown, 
N.S.: Jessie J. Murray, Doaktown, N.B. ; 
Mrs. A. M. Readie, West River, N.S. : Mary 


Ann Robertson, North River, P.EJ.; Ma- 
rion Ross, West Branch, River John, NS. ; 
Sadie Jane Schultz, Durham, N.S. ; Dorothy 
J. Sutherland, The Falls, N.S.: Margaret 
J. Swim, Doaktown, N.B. ; Beatrice J. Wier, 
Doaktown, N.B. 

Seconp CrLass Honors.—Robert H. Brers, 
West New Annan, N.S.: Mrs. Susan 
Creighton, West River, N.S. : Annie H. 
Doak, Doaktown, N.B.; Minnie Maud 
Freeze, Doaktown, N.B.; Lillian E. 0’ Don- 
nell, Doaktown, N.B.; George W. Wood, 
Halifax, N.S. 
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Pass.—Annie Isabelle MacKenzie, Harl- 
town, N.S. 

DocTRINE,—FIRsT CLAss Honors.—Libbie 
A. Byers, West New Annan, N.S. ; Wm. 0. 


Creighton, Lower Truro, N.S.;  Hllen 
Douglas, River John, N.S.; Mrs. Walter 
MacLandress, River John, N.S.; Isabella 
Margaret McCunn, River John, N.S.; 


Maggie H. McNair, Jacquet River, N.B. ; 
Annie Millar, Durham, N.S.; E. Grace 
Mitchell, Doaktown, N.B.; Jessie Munro, 
West River, N.S.; Christena Murray, 
North Earltown, N.S.: Jessie J. Murray, 
Doaktown, N.B.; Mary Ann _ Robertson, 
North River, P.E.I.; Marion Ross, West 
Braneh, River John, N.S.; Sadie Jane 
Schultz, Durham, N.S. ; Dorothy J. Suther- 
land, The Falls, N.S. ; Beatrice J. Wier, 
Doaktown, N.B. 

SEconD CLASS Honors.— Mrs. Susan 
Creighton, West River, N.S. ; Sara M. Cock, 
Lower Truro, N.S.; Maggie M. Doak, 
Diooaktown, N.B.; Catherine Ann Fancy, 
Halifax, N.S. ; Cassie Campbell Macdonald. 
The Falls, N.S. ; Mrs. Annie Macd. MacKay, 


Balmoral Mills, N.S.; Mrs. R. McKay, 
Sherbrooke, N.S.; Lillian E. O’Donnell, 


Doaktown, N.B.; Mrs. A. M. Readie, West 
River, N.S. ; Margaret J. Swim, Doaktown, 


N.B. 
Pass.—Robert H. Byers, West - New 
Annan, N.S.; Annie H. Doak, Doaktown, 


N.B. ; Minnie Maud Freeze, Doaktown, N.B.; 
Mary Macdonald, South Cove, N.S. ; Annie 
Isabelle MacKenzie, Harltown, N.S. 

ART OF TEACHING.—FIRST CLASS HONORS. 
—Libbie A. Byers, West New Annan, N.S. ; 
Robert H. Byers, West New Annan, N.S. ; 
Sara M. Cock, Lower Truro, N.S. ; Wm. O. 
Creighton, Lower Truro, N.S.; Maggie. M. 
Doak, Doaktown, N.B.; Ellen Douglas, 
River John, N.S.; Catherine Ann Fancy, 
Halifax, N.S. ; Cassie Campbell Macdonald, 


The Falls, N.S.; Mary Macdonald, South 
Cove, N.S.; Mrs. Annie Macd. Mackay, 


Balmoral Mills, N.S.; Mrs. Walter Mac- 
Landmess, River John, N.S. ; Isabella Mar- 
garet McCunn, River John, N.S. ; Maggie 
E. McNair, Jacquet . River, N.B.; Annie 
Millar, Durham. N.S.; E. Grace Mitchell, 
Doaktown, N.B.; Jessie Munro, West River, 
N.S.; Jessie J. Murray, Doaktown, N.B. ; 
Mrs. A. M. Readie, West River, N.S. ; 
Mary Ann Robertson, North River, P.E.I. ; 
Marion Ross, West Branch, River John, 
N.S. ; Sadie Jane Schultz, Durham, N.S. ; 
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Dorothy J. Sutherland, The Falls, N.S.; 
Margaret J. Swim, Doaktown, N.B. ; Bea- 


bf 


trice J. Wier, Doaktown, N.B. 

SEconpD CLAss Hownors.—Annie H. Doak, 
Doaktown, N.B.; Minnie Maud Freeze, 
Doaktown, N.B.; Annie Isabelle MacKenzie, 
Earltown, N.S.; Christena Murray, North 
Earltown, N.S. ; 

Pass.—Lillian E. O'Donnell, Doaktown, 
N.B. 


QUEBEC. 


ScRIPTURE.—FIRSsT CLASS Honors.—Louise 
Campbell Bain, Quebec ; Grace J. Chamber- 
lain, Pointe 4 la Garde; Sadie Elizabeth 
Green, Quebec ; Annie C. Harper, Oak Bay 
Mills ; Jane Lucilla Robertson, Valcartier. 

DoOcTRINE,—FIRST CLASS Honors.—Louise 
Campbell Bain, Quebec; Ada 8. Fair, 
Pointe a la Garde; Jane Lucilla Robert- 
son, Valcartier. 

SEconD CLAss Honors.—Grace J. Chamber- 
lain, Pointe a la Garde. ‘. 

Pass.—Sadie Elizabeth Green, Quebec. 

ART OF TEACHING.—FIRST CLASS Honors. 
—Louise Campbell Bain, Quebec ; Sadie 
Elizabeth Green, Quebec ; Annie C. Harper, 
Oak Bay Mills; Jane Lucilla Robertson, 
Valcartier. 


ONTARIO. 


SCRIPTURE.—IIRST CLASS Honors.—Mrs. 
D. N. Coburn, North Lunenburg ; Florence 
Copeland, Bracebridge; Miss. E. Crichton 
Parkdale, Toronto; Amy Christina Elder, 
Blythe; Ida A. Fairbairn, Spencerville ; 
Annie Ferguson, Bracebridge ; W. E. Haig, 
Lansdowne; Pleasance Herbison, Sand 
Bay ; Emma Huber, Bracebridge; G. F. 
Jardine, Newington; Willie S. Jardine, 
Newington; Maud Kennedy, Pembroke ; 
Margaret MarFarlane, Bracebridge ; Flora/ 
McTaggart, ‘toronto; Robert Renwick, 
Dronyore ; Nora A, Rombough, 
Lunenburg; Mary Stuart Rutherford, Ha- 
milton; Agnes C. Scott, Oshawa; Agnes 
Somerville, Orono ; Cecilia Watt, Toronto ; 
Jas. Johnston Wilson, Oil City ; Mrs. Annie 
Young, Carlow. 

Pass.— Henry John Snell, 
Agnes Blanche VanEvery, Waterloo ; Maria 


North , 


Dromore ; | 


Week, Northfield Station. 3 


DOcCTRINE.—FIRsT CLASS Honors.—Mrs. 
D. N. Coburn, North Lunenberg, ; Morence 
Copeland, Bracebridge 


Auburn ; Amy Christina Elder, Blyth ; Ida 


;. Zella May Dyer — 
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A. Fairbairn, Spencerville; Annie Fergu- 
son, bracebridge; Pleasance Herbison, 
Sand Bay ; Emma Huber, Bracebridge ; 
Christina May Johnston, Carlow; Maud 
Kennedy, Pembroke; Addie Irene Ixing, 
Auburn ; Zella McDonald, Auburn ; /Hlora 

Nora A, Rombough, 


“McTaggart, Toronto : 
North Lunenburg ; Mary Stuart Ruther- 


ford, Hamilton; Maggie Small. Auburn ; 
Agnes Blanche VanEvery, Waterloo; 
Cecilia Waitt, Toronto; Bella Wilson, 
euburts Ss sMrs. Annie. Young, | Carlow ; 


Ruby Young, Auburn. 
SECOND CLAss Honors.—Chas, D. Drim- 


mie, Dromore ; John Drimmie, Yeovil : 
Belle Garson, Dromore; W. B5. Haig, 
Lansdowne ; Aggie Hunter, Dromore ; 


Margaret Macfarlane, Bracebridge ; Bleanor 
Beatty Renton, Dromore; Robert Renwick, 
Dromore : Agnes C. Scott, Oshawa ; Henry 
John Snell, Dromore ; Agnes Somerville, 
Orono; Roderick M. Young, Carlow. 

Pass,—John C. Adams, Dromore, : Martha 
May Eccles, Dromore,; John M. Findlay, 
Dromore, ; Agnes Renwick, Dromore, 

ART OF TEACHING.__FIrst CLASS Honors. 
—John Russell Christian, Oil City ; Mrs. 
D. N. Coburn, North Lunenburg ; Miss. B. 
Crichton, Parkdale, Toronto: Ghas. Dp. 
Drimmie, Dromore ; Annie Ferguson, Brace- 
bridge; Pleasance Herbison, Sand Bay ; 
Emma Huber, Bracebridge 3, .G.F. Jardine, 
Newington; Maud Kennedy, Pembroke ; 
Margaret MacFarlane, Bracebridge ; Flora 

McTaggart, Toronto; | Robert Renwick, 
(i Dromore ;, Nora A. Rombough, North Lu- 
nenburg; Mary Stuart Rutherford, Ha- 
milton; Agnes C. Scott, Oshawa ; Agnes 
Somerville, Orono; Agness Blanche Van- 
Every, Waterioco ; Cecilia Watt, Toronto ; 
Jas. Johnston Wilson, Oil City ; Mrs. Annie 
Young, Carlow. 

SECOND CLASS Honors.— Florence Cope- 
land, Bracebridge : Amy Christina Elder, 
Blyth ; Henry John Snell, Dromore. ; 

PASS,— Willie §S. Jardine, Newington. 


MANITOBA AND THE NORTHWEST. 


SCRIPTURE.—First OLAss Honors.—Ellen 
A. Hamilton, Coalfields, Assa.; Jessie Hende - 
son, Oak River, Man.; Edna Mae Parkin, 
Brandon, Man. ; Harriet B. Shirriff, Brandon, 
Man.; Mary Catherine Turner, Union 
Point, Man. 

_SEconpD CLAss Honors,—Edythe E. Chap- 
man, Oak River, Mah.; Evelyn S. Chap- 
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man, Oak River, Man.; Alice Cook, Clan 
William, Man. ; May A. HWraser, Oak River, 
Man.; Walter Rothwell, Purves, Man.; 
Carrie Walsh, Pincher Creek, Alta. 

Pass.—Mabel Cook, Clan William, Man, 

DocTRINE.—First Cxiass Honors.—Ellen 
-A Hamilton, Coaltields, Assa. 

SECOND CLASS Honors.—Alice Cook, Claa 
William, Man. ; Edna Mae Parkin, Brandon, 
Man. 

Pass.—Edythe E,. Chapman, Oak River, 
Man.; Evelyn S, Chapman, Oak River. 
Man.; Mabel Cook, Clan William, Man. ; 
May A. Eraser, Oak River, Man.; Jessie 
Henderson, Oak River, Man, ; Walter Roth- 
well, Purves, Man. ; ‘Harriet, B. Shirriff. 
Brandon, Man.; G(arrie Walsh, Pincher 
Creek, Alta. 

ART OF TEACHING.—I"trRst CLASS Honors. 
—Edythe Bb. Chapman, Oak River, Man. : 
Mary A. Fraser, Oak River,! Man); BEillen 
A. Hamilton, Coalfields, Assa.: Jessie 
Henderson, Oak River, Man.; Edna Mae 
Parkin, Brandon, Man. ; Harriet B. Shirriff, 


Brandon, Man.; Carrie Walsh, Pincher 
Creek, Alta. 

SECOND CLAss Honors.—Mabel Gook, 
Clan William, Man.; Walter Rothwell, 


Purves, Man. 
Pass.—Evelyn §, Chapman, Oak River, 
Man. ; Alice Cook, Clan William, Man. 


——— 


Dr. McClure writes from Honan:— 


“The greatness of our field, and the 
magnitude of the task, seem to be more and 
more strongly impressed on us as time goes. 
No one who has not been over a country 
like this can form a just estimate of this 
vast human wilderness. We hope and pray 
that the Committee may have it in their 
power to send us a good contingent this 
year. 

“If MacKenzie does not return, which we 
all hope may not be the case, we have only 
one minister more than we had in 1902, 
when the appeal for four was made; and if 
we reckon medical men, we would, I think, 
have just the same number of men we had 
then, and the same number we had in 1899.” 


Mr. T. McKelvie, so well known through- 
out the Maritime Provinces as the agent 
these many years of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, died suddenly of heart failure, 
at the Manse, Milford, Hants Co-., on the 
second of August. 
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OUR 8S. S. WORK FOR 1903. 

By Rev. Joun Nei, D.D., Convener. 

There has been a gratifying advance in 
many important directions during the past 
year; 330 more teachers are in our schools 
than the previous year; 2,855 more scholars; 
129 more elders engaged in Sabbath School 
work; 340 more scholars have come into fu:l 
communion with the church than last year; 
44 more schools are open the whole year; 


the contributions for ‘all purposes are 
$9,104.00 more. In all $121,565 have been 
collected. 


In other directions there has been a slight 
loss; e. g., the average attendance is not 
quite as good as last year; the Home De- 
partments have decreased, especially in the 
mission districts where they are most need- 
ed, and the number of teachers’ meetings for 
the study of the lesson, for consultation and 
prayer is less. 

Special attention is directed to the follow- 
ing:— 

A careful comparison of the Sabbath 
School returns with the last census returns 
shows that at least 160,000 Presbyterians 
under 20 years of age are not in our Presby- 
terian Sabbath Schools. About 20,000 young 
people graduate from our Sabbath Schools 
each year, the great majority of whom have 
not come into full communion with the 
Church. 

The ages be.ween twelve and twenty are 
the critical years. if the young are not won 
for Christ then it is to be feared that very 
few of them will be afterwards. 

What is being done to make our schools 
more efficient, and to reach through this 
agency all our young people? 

1.—THROUGH PRESBYTERIAL VISITATION. 


In only two Presbyteries of our Church 
has there been anything like thorough visi- 
tation of the schools, viz., in Montreal and 
Owen Sound. In Montreal Presbytery there 
has been a field secretary, who has devoted 
all his time to the organization and develop- 
ment of Sabbath School work within the 
bounds of the Presbytery. The results have 
abundantly justified his appointment. In 
Owen Sound the Presbytery has been divided 
into districts and without anyone being un- 
duly taxed the schools have been visited 
and stimulus and encouragement have been 
given. Could not other Presbyteries go and 
do likewise. . 
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2.—SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


Although not directly under the auspices 
of your Committee, summer schools have 
been held in Halifax, St. John, Charlotte- 
town, Sydney and Toronto. These schools 
were signally successful. 
was good, the interest well maintained and 
the results gratifying. 


3.—TEACHER TRAINING COURSE. 


The second year of this course is now 
completed. Our returns show that this year 
681 are studying it, and from 40 centres 160 
are going up for the examination. Professor 
Hamill, Secretary of the Education Commit- 
tee of the International Sabbath School 
Association and a recognized expert in 
Teacher Training, in the Sunday School 
Times made a very appreciative reference 
to this course. He stated that Canadian 
Presbyterians were leading the way in 
teacher training on this continent, and that 
our teacher training course had more ele- 
ments of promise in it than any other with 
which he was familiar. 

We are as a Church indebted to Professors 
Falconer, Scrimgeour and Ballantyne for the 
work which they have done in the prepara- 
tion of the material for the Scripture Depart- 
ment, and to Rev. J- M. Duncan, who has act- 
ed as Secretary and has prepared the material 
for the Doctrinal Department. The work has 
been very much facilitated by the “Teachers’ 
Monthly” opening its pages for the insertion 
of the Scriptural and Doctrinal Depart- 
ments. The course is one which can be 
thoroughly commended, and which, it is to 
be hoped, very many of our teachers and 
those proposing to become teachers will 
study. 


4.—SUPPLEMENTARY COURSE. 


The last General Assembly instructed 
your Committee to consider the possibility 
of arranging for the systematic study of 
Missions in the Sabbath School. 

The Committee gave this matter very full 
consideration, and propose, 
proval of the Assembly, that a question on 
Missions for each Sabbath, with its answer, 
should be given in ‘‘The Teachers’ Monthly,” 
“Home Study Quarterly” and “Home Study 
Leaflet.” The Editors of the Sabbath School 
publications are willing to give space for the 
purpose. 


The attendance - 


with the ap- 
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view of the 


7 


in addition to this your Committee, in 


importance of systematic in- 


struction in the structure and contents of 


the Bible as a whole, and the systematic 
memorization of the Shorter Catechism and 
Scripture, and also in view of what is being 
done in other churches and by Provincial 
Sabbath School Associations, have framed a 
Supplemental Course in Bible drill and 
memorization of Scripture. The Shorter 
Catechism and some of the great hymns of 
the Church, wich the addition of the ques- 
tion on Missions above mentioned, this 
course not to occupy more than ten minutes 
on each Sabbath. As outlined, it is simple 
and comprehensive. 


5.—DIPLOMAS. 


We would this year again direct attention 
to the diplomas sranted for the repetition 
of the Shorter Catechism and memory 
verses. It is to be hoped that the number 
issued this year will be greater than in any 
previous year. The thanks of the Church 
are due to the Rev. Mr. McEwen, our vete- 
ran Sabbath School worker, for the time and 
thought he has devoted to this Ieee nat 
of our- Sabbath School work. 


6.—SABBATH ScHOOL HELPS. 


It is most gratifying to know that the 
circulation of our own Lesson Helps and 
papers is increasing, and that from every 
quarter there is coming testimony as to 
their excelience and suitability. Many of 
the reports from Presbyteries make refer- 
ence to them. The latest addition to the 
list, “East and West,’ has commended itself 
wherever it has gone as a strong, wholesome 


and attractive paper for the young. 


7.—LITERATURE FOR NEEDY SCHOOLS. 


Provision has again been made this year 


‘for assisting schoo's in needy districts to 


obtain our own Lesson Helps and papers 


' Also a grant has been given to aid in pub- 


lishing a French paper “Le Rayon,” 
has been distributed amongst the French 


which 
Protestants in the Province of Quebec. 


8-—HoME DEPARTMENT. 


It is to be regretted that the Home Depart- 
ment is not being introduced in more of our 
Schools, especially in the more sparsely 
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settled districts. Iis value is appreciated ky 
our best Sabbath School workers. 

Dr. Carmichael, Superintendent of Mis- 
Sions for Manitoba and the Northwest, 
S3ys: “In the Yorkton district splendid work 
is being done by Mr. Sutherland, who is the 
agent of the Provincial Association. He 
has organized a great many Home Study 
classes, which have yielded most gratifying 
results. Mr. Sutherland Says that home 
study work affords a splendid opportunity 
for pastoral work, as well as for instruction 
in the Scriptures.” 

Rev, J. A. Jaffray, Convener of the Sai- 
bath School Committee of Calgary Presby- 
tery, says: “That where the children cannot 
go to the school the school should go to 
them. And in every such home there should 
be a Sabbath School class more or less fully 
organized. It will be found that many of 
these shut-aways will do as faithful work 
as those who are able to attend regularly.” 
Can something not be done to introduce the 
Home Department into all our congrega- 
tions, all recognize its importance; 
not all help to make it a success? 


can we 


CONTRIBUTIONS. 


It is gratifying that there is such an in- 
crease in the amounts contributed through 
the Sabbath School for missionary and other 
purposes. It is to be noted that an increas- 
ingly large amount is being contributed by 
the schools for self-support and for outside 
objects. Could not congregations make a 
special effort to make provision for the sup- 
pori of the schools so that the givings of the 
Scholars be more largely devoted to mis- 
sions? 

And, whilst not discouraging contributions 
to worthy outside objects, your Committee 
would respectfully urge that special atten- 
tion be directed in all our schools to the mis- 
Sion schemes of our own Church, and that 
in this allocation of moneys a foremost plage 
be given to these. Our Church has under- 
taken a great work, both in the home and 
foreign fields, and it is our duty to encour- 
age the young to share in that work. 

We would again this year urge more active 
interest in Sabbath School work on the 
part of Colleges, Presbytery Committees, 
Ministers and Sessions. Reports show that 
in the schools where the greatest number of 
Elders take part there the best spiritual re- 
sults are obtained. 
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Scheities 


WEST. 


Received at Toronto 
during July by Rev. Dr. 
Warden, Agent, and al- 
located te the Schemes 
as directed by the donors. 


Samuel Lennox........ 
CTUMIEN aus ceticaeleeesiets 
Sarnia, Burns. . 
Ancaster. eoees covers eee 
Egmondville...,..eseee 7 
Sel @UACLeSitssss cote ee 
St a ane f Navelelens 
PA MDULI wes sielers eee 
Drayton........ . 
Grey Tp No3 ungs.... 
ORI Sary ag attic MOAI OLe atte 
Mont, St Gabriel’s ss. 

Carluke, St Paul’ gone 
Calgary Sis Netcom ons 18 
Ymir ss... 
LAT WOO s seleiniee. Geesileinise © 
Revelstoke, ...ocscscvess 
Mt Pleasant Ce........ 18 
Perth, Kx ss, friends . 


eo@eseeeeosee 9 


W Phitechureh . Aa ric Care 
pe abd ena APE SE diate p40) 
NBasthope.s ceo sv cw. rhe 


NY tmstr, Ont, 1st ch, te 10 
Per Agent, HX,.0000- 4.454 
St John’s, ’naid, St An 57 81 
Perr Findlay - teesestia oe 
‘“ Priend,’? Grandview..110 41 


RA: Donald, iivee.s.0e BO 
Prof Ross) inti ia. ei64 26 43 
Scarboro, 'St And 8S.,.. 30 
Osceola ... 10 35 
John McIntosh... Uist 20 
TEST Catinil SCs retin LOU 


Mt Albert ny A ee een OD 


Per Rev C H Vessot,. 864 20 
Mont, Stanley be....... 30 
Culloden. ae sqqe, Has 
Friend, Chur chill, stants 50 
War wick, Kx, manieer LD 
ACTidotiay) hia, OS 27 
Rev Dr Torrance....... 10 
Revi Paylor ay. ees 10 

E Wawanosh, Cal...... 37 
Jesse Phillips.. ...... 5 
Guthrie Ce sesh ey aie 20 
Thos G@ Kinug,.... 18 
Fernbank, Unss. .... 20 
Teeswater Kx. hose 140 
Iroquois, 20 
Mont, West .......---- 39 60 
Tar DOliOnmSs Oummena cies 18 

St Thomas,Kx ..) 2... 134 74 
al ee pea oT Aire 74 08 
Thamesford.. . 13 25 
Allenford . ty sre 
Palmerston, Kx ce ..e 40 
Deltas Seren. os ates aie 34 
Grand Bends eae ee, 8 
Caledon E. 6 25 
Nassagaweya }.......6+- 50 
Dorchester |Sta.2..4..6 1255 
Motherwell.. Ps TV 22 
St Vincent, Kx ....... 14 44 
Mooretown >. 7 4... 7 25 
Walmoteriecey Os | eee nbod 5 
Dunnville, Kx ss.. _5 
Kippen, StAnd........ 9673 
St Geor ge, Marlow.... 17 
Northeote ... pt ine fa a | 
Wm Marshall., 0 
Athelstan.>— J... hous 
Tait’s Corners.. . 9 
Chatham, St Mungos jab 


Woodstock, Chal ce.. 8 
Vancer, St And _ 135 
Nanaimo, Mrs O’B ‘el ie 50 
Holling ae: 

Stellarton, Sharon las.. 40 
Sarnia, St An Chinese. 40 
Ham, St Pamul’s........ $00 
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Crowlanderrtce ste cele 1 30 
BYesLON™ Gel ane. 5 
Victoria, St And ie as ve DO 170 
Sandon een ae ace ete cuvaa 15 
Ailsa Craigs. 2. boas). 22. 32 
Beverly) ay anisnectecsiace 
Strangtieldy en. wccse6 10 
AUD ALUN ees cette: 16°25 
SUDavid's Cenys.sudessr do Ov 
Metcalfe.. 9 40 


Pittsburg’ \, ‘St “Johns. . 3 
Hensall, Carmel... wet 
London, StGeo.... 1 29/50 


“ Mclkt pe ABE MAIN 16 
IVTEVMOCUCK ei nrege else's toile ate 22 
Tor, Wmstr guld . 29 69 


“ Par kview,’’ Woodstk 6 


Cornwallis ecu. Oe aDe 
CN Campbell.....,/...- x 
MedicinesEbateanes asters 13 75 
Beanharnois. ... ve oe. 94 39 
Chateauguay ......--- 88 50 
Thos. Elliott..... ABA nea 
Plgin’ Que aicereccucer 21 90 
Miss Cruikshank ..... 5 
Sydenham,St, Pa ..... 14 
OttanBank, ¢° 23.5408 100 
Brandon, St Paul’ 3....100 
Knox Ch. ., sixteen,.... 7 
(Hau ders Pee, pias aleeistsre on 
thor uGentral se. eee 903 36 


Hartney, Man ..... ... 4 


Martintown St And,. 59 75 
Eldon.’St And. is. 28 
Avonmore Gé.... .---- 18 
Nichole Alora tenga: » 2 3b 
Macleod Lie ahh ateheters 9 50 
Peobody, Zion...-..... 9 80 
Stirling mbDP wees... 15 
Mitchell, Knox........ 35 45 
Eriends GiruTro me seeks 5 


Est Martha Booth. ... 
Prof MeFadyen.,. 


Malta Li Motte Nee La 
La Guerre etc..... 10 

Mont. Chal .. vane 42 05 
IN Meg iortine ok he eee 6 SS 


Tor, Chinese .. 66 

Est John MeDonald V Ww 
Williams 

St John St David's. 

Mont St Gabriel ... 1 


Crowstand Ind Mis..... 15 
STO a es peace a 

BN bp bie eXey a ah AB Ae 23 85 
Priceville 30 
Lucknow ss ..... HOOT 25 
Pte HGwWarducsitrcc cies 
Quaker ely sewers 67 
ING WDULY<2.5 ues ae Ont 
Dunmiv ileus teem: 
Maple V alley.. Ape) OU 
St Cathie tear 250 
Bloomfield ete.......-,.. 6°81 
Stratford mis, scl...... 10 25 
Spnavkslok ISGUNE | 3 par Goon Gav 
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_ _ It is also the cheapest for the amount of good read- 
ane matter given. It costs more than its price, so that 
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Many congregations place a@ copy in every family, 
There is no other way in which so much Home Mission 
Work can be done for 25 cents as by placing it for a year 
in a family not now taking it. 
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DOING ONE’S BEST. 

Thid nabit of always doing one’s best 
enters into the very marrow of one’s heart 
and character. It affects one’s bearing, 
one’s Self-possession. The- man who does 
everything to a finish has a feeling of seren- 
ity. t 

He ig not easily thrown off his balance. 
He has nothing to fear, and he can look 
the world in the face because he feels cons- 
cious that he has not put shoddy into any- 
thing, that he has had nothing to do with 
Shams and that he has always done his 
level best. The sense of efficiency, of being 
master of one’s craft, of being equal to any 
emergency, the consciousness of possessing 
the ability to do with superiority whatever 
one undertakes, will give soul satisfaction 
which a half-hearted, slipshod worker never 
knows. 

When a man feelgy throbbing within him 
the power to do what he undertakes as well 
as it can possibly be done, and all his fac- 
ulties say “ Amen” to what he is doing and 
give their unqualified approval to his efforts 
—this is happiness, this is success. 

This buoyant sense of power spurs the 
faculties to their fullest devélopment. It 
unfolds the mental, the moral and the 
physical forces, and this very growth, the 
consciousness of an expanding mentality 
and of a broadening horizon, gives an added 
satisfaction beyond the power of words to 
describe. It is a realization of nobility, the 
‘divinity of the mind.—Sweccess. 


l Prisatien? Dress Goods 


Wear Well 
Look Well 
Drape Well 


After a Season’s Wear. 


For sale at all the best Dry Goods Store 


SS HSI 
WHAT WE DO LIVES AFTER US. 


It was a striking remark of a dying man, 
whose life had been, alas! but poorly spent, 
“O that my influence could be gathered up 
and buried with me!” It could not. be. 
That man’s influence survives him at Sty 
lives, is still working on, and will live and 
work for centuries to come. He could not, 
when he came to die and perceived how 
sad and deleterious his influence had been, 
he could not put forth his dying hand and 
arrest that influence. It was too late; he 
had put in motion an agency which he was 
altogether powerless to arrest. His body 
could be shrouded, and coffined, and buried 
out of sight, but not his influence ; for that, 
alas! corrupt and bad as it is, there is no 
Shroud, no burial. It walks the earth like 
a pestilence—like the angel of death, and 
will walk till the hand of God arrests and 
chains it. 

Let us be careful what influence we leave 
behind us. For good or for evil we shall 
and must live and act. on the earth, after 
our bodies have returned to dust. The 
grave, even so far as this world is| concern- 
ed, is not the end of us. In the nature. of 
things it cannot be. We are, every one of 
us, doing that every day, every hour, which 
will survive us, and which will affect, for 
good or for evil, those who come after ud. 
There is nothing we are more prone to for- 
get and disregard than our influence upon 
others ; yet there is nothing we should more 
dread—there is nothing for which we must 
hereafter give a more solemn account.—Ez. 


An Admirable Food 
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For Maintaining Robust Heaith 


COCOA 


in Cold Climates. 
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The gentleness of Christ is the comeliest 
ornament that a Christian can wear. 


Truth is the apostle before whom every 
cowardly Felix trembles.—Wendell Phillips. 


Think right, speak right, act right, and 
wear a cheerful face.—Christian Endeavor 
World. 


Whether at home or abroad, the happiest 
are those who have helped some one else to 
be happy. 


Don’t wait for great things, for white you 
wait the door to the little ones may close. 
—Galax Leaf. 


You have not fulfilled every duty unless 
you have fulfilled that of being pleasant.— 
Charles Buxton. 


When we are alone we have our thoughts 
to watch; in family, our tempers; and in 
society, our tongues.—Hannah More. 


“In the world the higher men are the 
more they are served. In Christ’s kingdom 
the higher men are the more they serve.” 


The thing we have most to fear from is 
not the liveliness of the sinners, but the 
deadness of the saints.—C. H. Parkhurst, 
D.D. 


It is a part of my religion to look well 
after the cheerfulness of life, and let the 
dismals shift for themselves.—Louisa M. 
Alcott. 


Keep your conduct abreast of your con- 
science, and very soon your conscience will 
be illumined by the radiance of God.—W. M., 
Taylor, D.D. 


This ought to be our endeayour—to con- 
quer ourselves, and daily to wax stronger, 
and to make a further growth in holiness. 
—Thomas 4 Kempis. . 


The fact that one is hard to please is no 
evidence that his ideals are higher than those 
of other men. Of all the twelve, Judas was 
the one that found the most fault, 


When home is ruled according to God’s 
Word, angels might be asked to stay at 
night with us, and they would not find them- 
selves out of their element.—Spurgeon. 


I make it a rule not to remember to-day’s 
mistakes, except as they help me to com- 
mit fewer to-morrow, and every morning I 
say to myself, ‘This day shall be the best 
day of my life.” 


A true perception of the Gospel is the 
entire forgetfulness of self, utter absence 
of any pretension, and the complete and en- 
tire refusal to accept the world’s praise or 
judgment.—General Gordon. 


When you find yourself, as I dare say you 
sometimes do, overpowered, as it were, by 
melancholy, the best way is to go out and 
do something kind to somebody or other.— 


Perseverance is more prevailing than vio- 
lence; and many things which cannot be 
overcome when they are together yield 
themselves up when taken little by little — 
Plutarch. 


The habit of strict truth, like the habit of 
strict honesty, is rarely learned after youth 
is past. These foundations Should be laid 
early by every boy and girl, or disgrace and 
ruin will come later on. 


The distinction between Christianity and 
all other systems of religion consists large- 
ly in this, that in these other, men are found 
seeking after God, while Christianity is God 
seeking after man.—Thomas Arnold. 


The distiller rides in a steam yacht, the 
wholesale dealer in an automobile, the re- 
tail dealer in a carriage, but the purchaser 
of the liquor is pulled around by the hair 
of his head by a policeman. 


“Lord, preserve me calm in my spirit, 
gentle in my commands, and watchful that 
I speak not unadvisedly with my lips, 
moderate in my purposes, yielding in my 
temper, and at the same time steadfast in 
my principles.’’ 


You find yourself refreshed by the pre- 
sence of cheerful people; why not make 
earnest efforts to confer that pleasure on 
others ? You will find that half the battle 
is gained if you will never allow yourself 
to say anything gloomy.—Selected. 


The fountain of content must spring up 
in the mind; and he who has so little know- 
ledge of human nature as to seek happiness 
by changing anything but his own disposi- 
tion will waste his life in fruitless efforts 
and multiply the griefs which he purposes 
to remove.—Scottish Reformer. 


A butcher not long ago delivered a whole 
temperance lecture in a single sentence. A 
young lady called upon him and with much 
misgiving asked for a dollar toward paying 
a temperance lecturer who was to speak for 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 
He replied: ‘“There’s your dollar; I’ve sold 
more meat in one day since this town went 
no-license than I used to in a whole week 
when we had saloons.”—Banner of Gold. 


“Ask God to give thee skill 
In comfort’s art, 

That thou mayst consecrated be, 
And set apart 

Unto a life of sympathy. 

For heavy is the weight of ill 
In every heart; 

And comforters are needed much 
Of Christ-like touch ” 
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St. Margaret’s Gollege, Teronto 

A Boarding and Day Scliool in the. finest residentia} 
part of Toronto. Only-teachers of the highest aca- 
demic and professional standing are employed. : 
| Academic work, Music, Art, Elocutton and Da 
mestic Science. MRS. GEORGE DICKSON, Lady 
Princips]. GEORGE DICKSON, M.A., Director, 


STRATFORD, ONT. 
A large, successful and influential School of 
Business Training. 

— Magnificent Catalogue Free. — 
W. J. ELLIOTT, Pres, D. A. McLachlan, Principal. 


SIZE A 


STATIONERS, 


BLANK BOOK MAKERS 
and PRINTERS 


{755 and 1757 NOTRE DAME ST. 
MONTREAL 


SPHAKING COUNTENANCES. 


Faces have an influence that words can 
never have. The eyes, the brow, the lines 
of the whole visage, speak out as the tongue 
can never speak. The face is not merely 
physical ; it changes inevitably as the inner 
man changes. Hard thoughts, evil desires, 
Selfish ambitions. show through the counte- 
mance aS in no Other way. 

And the influence of these inner thoughts 
and purposes of ours is felt by thosle who 
merely look at us. It is not enough that 
we should have a care about words and 
deeds as influencing otherd ; the very coun- 
tenance itself, lighted from within, should 
speak forth a clean, wholesome message to 
all who look us in the eyes.—S. S. Times. 


Ottawa Ladies’ Zolleae 


OUR OWN (see Assembly Minutes) 
Prepares for the University and better 


Prepares for Life. 


Its aim: Christian Womanhood, intelligent, refined, 
an influence for good in the Home, in the Church, 
in Social Life. 


Write for Calendar : 


MRS. J. GRANT NEEDHAM, Lady Principal}. 
REV. W. D. ARMSTRONG, M.A., LL.D., President, 


St narews 


Toronto, 
A PRESBYTERIAN RESIDENTIAL 
and Day School! for Boys, 
The College has been very successful. 250 pupils are 
now in attendance. SEPARATE RESIDENCH} for jun- 
iors. Nine mastersin addition to the Principal live in 
Residence. Full Collegiate work. Boys received from 
eight years and up, Early application necessary. 
STRONG STAFF. THOROUGH INSTRUCTION, 
CAREFUL OVERSIGET. 
Autumn Term commenced Sept. 12, 1904, 
Write for information, etc., to 


REV. D. BRUCE MACDONALD,M.A., 
Principal. 


WILLIAM DRYSDALE 
Bookseller and Stationer 
2473 ST. CATHERINE ST., Montreal. 
RULES AND FORMS” New Edition 
Cloth, 50 cts. Leather, 75 cts. 
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gineers and others who realize the advisability of 
having their Patent business tran8acted by Eixe 
perts, Preliminary advice free. Charges mode» 
tate. Our Inventors’ Help, 125 pages, sent upon 
request. Marion & Marion, New York Life Bidg, 
Montreal; and Washingion, D.C., U.S.A. 
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GUARANTEED) | 
SILVER a 
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WANLESS & Co., 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


168 Yonge street, Toronto. | 
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SOME PRIZE OFFERS. 


As intimated in last issue, first and gec- 
ond prizes of $25.00 and $15.00, will be giv- 
en for the two best Home Mission stories, 
i. e., the best fitted to create and deepen 
an interest in Home Missions, and suitable 
for publication, to contain not more than 
three thousand words, received at this of- 
fice, on or before the first of November 
next. Each story to be accompanied with 
a sealed envelope containing the name of 
the writer. Stories that do not obtain first 
or second place will be paid for if used for 
publication. 


_. First and second prizes of $20.00 and 
$10.00 will-be given for the two best stories 
on French Evangelization, and suitable for 
- publication, to contain not more than three 
thousand words, received at this office, on 


or before the first of December next. Each’ 


Story to be accompanied by a_ sealed en- 
velope, containing name of the writer. 
Stories that do not obtain first or second 
place will be paid for if used for publica- 
- tion. 


Last year Rey. K. J. Grant, D.D., made 
an earnest effort to clear off the debt on 
the Foreign Mission Fund, E.D. Many of 
the congregations nobly responded. But, 
one thing that is hard to realize is that the 
work, the very success of which means ex- 
tension is going steadily on, and increasing 
if that success be followed up. 

Another fact to be borne in mind is that 
all special efforts in paying off debts upon 
the schemes, interfere, less or more, with 
the regular revenue for that scheme. 

Amounts are sometimes given for the debt, 
| which were rightly a part of the regular 
revenue, and would have been given to it 
had there been no debt. In this way, the 
“very debt paying calls for a little extra 
watchfulness and effort. The good people 


of the Maritime Provinces will please re- 


member these two things this year, viz., 
that success means extension and greater 
demand, and that debt-paying effort is liable 
to have slight reaction and calls for extra 


e - effort: 


The very latest from our missionaries in 
India is of date Sept. 2, from Dr. J. Fraser 
Campbell, who says: “We wrote you of good. 
rain. That is no longer so. On the con- 
trary, we have been having bright sunnr 
weather for so long that; while it is help- 
ful in fighting the plague, the danger of 
famine is becoming serious in a very large 
part of the country. 

Plague is bad here. The Rajah tells me 
that the mortality; two days ago, was nine- 
ty. Think of that when the population of 


the city is reduced, the Dewan tells me, to 
17,000. So many have fled elsewhere. No 
new cases among our flock. We mourn a 
few deaths.” 


Dr. Margaret O’Hara writes from Dhar, 
India, Aug. 31:—“It is now the last of Aug- 
ust, and in ordinary years the rains would 
be well over. So far Central India has only 
had one-fourth of its normal amount, and 
the people are becoming very depressed. 
Prices are rising. The corn crop will not 
be much affected, and if we should get good 
rains in September, the winter sowings may 
be sufficient to carry the cultivators 
through. The grass has done very well in 
low lands, but the high lands are already 
quite withered. 

We, in Dhar, have been preserved from 
plague so far; but we are anxious about 
Our missionaries in Rutlam and Indore, 
where it is bad. The dry season has pre- 


vented plague from being so virulent as in 
a wet season. 


The latest from Korea is a note by our 
missionary, Rey. W. R. Foote, to Mr. Mce-- 
Curdy, Halifax. Under date Wonsan, 20th 
August, he writes:— 

“We are now holding our annual meet- 
ing. All are here and all well. During the 
bombardment by the Russians, on June 30, 
none of us were hurt, and the Mission pro- 
perty was not damaged. Since that time, 
two land engagements have been fought 
within sight of our homes, but the Russians 
were driven back. The Japanese have 
troops here, and the Russians are within a 
few miles, but the latter seem helpless and 
aimless, save when opposed to the unarmed 
Coreans.”’ 
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Rey. EF. J. Coffin is to remain in Trinidad. 
He will have a part in the educational 
work in training the native ministers and 
catechists. The work is making steady 
progress. 


The Korean missionaries are Seeing a 
little of war. Wonsan, their central sta- 
tion, was shelled by the Vladivostock fleet 
one day. The missionaries had the British 
flag flying from their residences. Fortun- 
ately, they escaped without harm or loss. 


The Ottawa Ladies’ College, the property 
of the General Assembly, has begun the 
work of another session, under most hopeful 
auspices. The new lady Principal, Mrs. J. 
Grant Needham, comes to the work with 
the highest recommendations. 


Rev. Dr. Grant, of Trinidad, has returned 
to his fiesa renewed in strength after his 
successful campaign of debt-raising in the 
Maritime Provinces. For a generation he 
has borne the burden there and has the 
great satisfaction of receiving his whole 
support from his own Hindi congregation 
of San Fernando. 


When the General Assembly first met in 
the West, in Winnipeg, in 1887, seventeen 
years ago, Rev. D. G. McQueen, at EHd- 
monton, was the only missionary north of 
Calgary. When he attended a meeting of 
Presbytery it cost him fifty dollars. Since 
that there has been formed a Presbytery of 
Edmonton which reported to last assembly 
thirty-eight stations, and which, since that 
time, has given some of its fields to the 


formation of a new Presbytery, Red. Deer. 


One hundred and twenty-six students 
have bcen enrolled in the New Hebrides 
Training Institution, Tangoa, Santo, during 
the nine years of its existence. Many of 
these men had their wives with them, and 
Dr. and Mrs. Annanu, sometimes with 
helpers, sometimes without, have done a 
grand work in training and sending out so 
many Christian families for the different 
islands. The training and education of the 
women is quite as important in its way as 
that of the men. The ‘student families 
live in small cottages, and are trained not 
only in “book” learning, but in housekeep- 
ing and home-making. 
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Our missionary at Essequibo, Rey. J. D. 
McKay, writes under date i5th August, to 
Rey. E. A. McCurday, Halifax:—“‘E am glad 
to say that all the B. G. staff are in excellent 
health and our work going forward. very 
satisfactorily. I had Mr. Cropper with me 
last week. We went all over our Hssequibo 
stations and had a delightful series of meet- 
ings. At the head quarters of the field we | 
baptized eleven persons. These are the first - 
sheaf of the harvest. They have .been on 
probation for a considerable time. 

“Several candidates were anxious for bap- 
tism in other sections but we thought well 
to keep them still upon probation. We try 
to be very careful about those whom we 
receive. This was Mr. Cropper’s first visit 
to the Essequibo Mission and he was greatly 
He and Mr. 
Forbes are now together in the Berbice 
field. British Guiana is hardly an offshoot 
of Trinidad but a field of even greater need 
and possibilities than the older Mission. 
The Church may do a magnificent work here 
if she will.” 


NEW CHURCHES OPENED. 

At Rutherglen, Qu’Appelle, Pres. on 4 Sept. 
Elmwood, Man., 4 Sept. _ 

St. John’s Church, Winnipeg, 25 Sept. 
Stewartville, Brandon, Pres. 

(a i SS SSS SE SSSR 


SPIRITUAL SUICIDE. 

We are taught by Scripture and the ex- 
perience of multitudes that the persistent 
Self-seeker is guilty of spiritual suicide. 
The youth who spends so much time upon — 
the pursuits and pleasures of this life that 
opportunity is lacking for growth in grace 
and exercise unto godliness is misusing 
woefully his probationary period. 

The thrifty farmer of Luke xii. feasted 
his eyes on bountiful crops and well-filled 
barns ; but while rich pecuniarily he was 
not rich toward God, and he died the death 
of a fool. Satan makes enticing offers to 
his servants ; but all who work for him 
are asSured of wretchedness3—ZHza. 


- 


In a previous issue of the RECORD, a slip 
of the pen or type, made a rupee equal | 
half a dollar. It is only equal to one-third 
of a dollar. g 


. 
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The Halifax Ladies’ College, under the 
auspices of the Synod of the Maritime Pro- 
vinces, enters hopefully on the work of an- 
other year. 


One item of interest in connection with 
Indian work in the Northwest and British 
Columbia is a resolution by F. M. Commit- 
tee, that the work among the Indians should 
be placed in the care of Presbyteries in 
whose bounds it is carried on as is the case 
with the Home Mission work. This -is one 
step in what many look forward to, the 
placing of all our mission work in Canada, 
under the care of the Home Mission Com- 
mittee and the Presbyteries of the Church. 
At present, the mission work among all 
other nationalities in the Northwest, Gali- 
cic=s, Mennonites and many others, is by 
the Home Mission Committee, that among 
Indians and Chinese by the Foreign Mis- 
sion Committee. 


The higher educational work of our 
Trinidad missic- is full of promise. The 
Theological College opened again in Sep- 
tember, with Dr. Morton, president, Dr. 
Grant, secretary, and Mr. Coffin, treasurer. 
These, with Rev. Lal Bihari, are the pro- 
fessors, besides carrying on their other 
work. 

In future the students are to be divided 
into two classes, one Englisn-Hindi and 
the other Hindi alone. The first will con- 
sist of those who are able to receive in- 
struction in both languages, and in whom 
there is good promise that in time they 
will become native pastors. The Hindi men 
are catechists and evangelists, who have 
not sufficient education to be likely to come 
up to the grade of native pastors. 

The students will be in residence at the 
college every second week. On alternate 
weeks they will be at work in their fields. 

Besides the college work, there is to be 
extra-mural training, carried on partly by 
correspondence and partly by visiting the 
different centres of the field once a month 
for review and direction. This is especially 
for the benent of the teachers, from whom 
the missionaries hope later to draw in 
large measure the native pastors. If it can 
be carried out, it is felt that it will tell on 
the whole mission and secure for the native 
ministry the best and most devoted talent 
in the field. This extra-mural instruction 


will be chiefly under the care of Mr. Coffin. 
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Rey. Mr. Macrae, who has wrought long 
and faithfully in Trinidad, and who has, 
for some time been laid aside, is not im- 
proving as rapidly as friends could wish. 

Life’s issues are in our Father’s hands, 
and his many friends can only pray that 
he may be restored to health and long 
spared to the mission. 


——ee 


Rey. Mr. Sutherland, our missionary in 
British Guiana, is resigning, owing to fam- 
ily illness. The climate is a trying one on 
people from Northern latitudes. But for 
king and country men do and dare in the 
world’s heat and cold, and for Christ and 
humanity, men and women have always 
been found ready with “Here am I, send 
me.” 


OUR ITALIAN MISSION. 


It is in Montreal, in charge of Rev. Gio- 
vanni Battista Castellini, who a little more 
than a year ago was inducted by the Pres- 
bytery of Montreal. The pastor writes to 
the RECORD :— 


“We have thirty communicants of whom 
fourteen were received during the past year 
and others are soon to join. The attendance 
is growing and the weekly offerings in- 
creasing. 

“ Hitherto the Italian service and the 
Sabbath School have been held in tke base- 
ment of St. John’s French Presbyterian 
Church, but it is somewhat dark and un- 
suitable. Our people are anxious to have a 
church of their own. They have about $500 
in sight from their own efforts and would 
be thankful for any assistance that kind 
friends may be disposed to give to this 
object. 

“There are ten thousand Italians in Mon- 
treal and the colony is ever increasing, and 
very few of these know anything of the 
Gospel. The work we do is a duty towards 
Christ and towards society. The Italians 
when educated become very good citizens, 
and the sons of Italians usually forget their 
own language and become thoroughly Hn- 
glish in language and ideals. With better 
surroundings for our work we are sure a 
great deal of good can be accomplished for 
the community, for the Church, and for the 
cause of Christ. 
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TWO MISSIONARIES FOR MACAO. 


On Friday evening 16th Sept., ult., there 
was a most interesting service in Erskine 
Church, Montreal, under the auspices of 
the “Woman’s Missionary Society,’ when 
Dr. Isabella Little and Miss Agnes Dickson, 
the missionaries of the Society, were des- 
ignated to our newest mission in Macao. 

Three points may be noted, the Society, 
the Missionaries and the field to which 
they are going. 

The Society is often miscalled. It igs not 
the ‘“‘Woman’s Missionary Society of Mont- 
real,’ nor “The Montreal Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Society.” Montreal has no place in 
the name of it any more than Toronto or 
Halifax have in the name of the W.F. M. 
S.. East or West. It is simply “The 
Woman’s Missionary Society’ of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada, and consists 
of Auxiliaries in that part of Canada of 
which Montreal is one of the centres. 

It is one of the oldest existing Woman’s 
Missionary Societies, bearing modestly its 
forty years of history. It was organized in 
1864, to carry on French work. Home and 
Foreign were added in 1882. Its monthly 
organ, The Woman’s Missionary Outlook, is 
a forward step recently taken. It is devot- 
ed to the work of the Society. The price 
is fifteen cents yearly, in parcels, and loyal 
Auxiliaries are seeking to promote its cir- 
culation among their members. 

The two missionaries are well equipped 
for their work. Dr. Little was born at 
White Hill, Simcoe, Ont., taught for some 
years in Toronto, graduated from the Onta- 
rio Medical College for Women in 1901, 
was for one year House Surgeon in a Hos- 
pital for women in Philadelphia, and at- 
tended for a time Dr. White’s Bible Teach- 
ers’ Training School in New York city. 
Miss Dickson was born at Fenelon Falls, 
Ont. After a three years’ course, she 
graduated in 1896, from the Collegiate In- 
stitute of Lindsay, Ont., and in 1900 grad- 
uated with honours after a four years’ 
course in ‘the University of Toronto. Since 
that time she has been in Y. W. C. A. work 
until her special preparation for her present 
field. 

The field centres in Macao, a seaport city 
in the southeast of China, in the district 
whence come our Chinese immigrants. 

It is interesting as the place where For- 
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eign Missions to China first_began nearly 
a century ago. Here landed Robert Mor- 
rison, the first missionary to China, in 
1807. Here, hidden in a cellar, at the risk 
of their lives, he and a native hired inter- 
preter, worked at the translation of the 
Scriptures into Chinesee, and here in 1814, 
after seven years, he baptized the first 
Chinese convert to Christianity. ae 
Conditions being less favourable in a sea- 
port city and district such as Macao, mis- 
sionary societies pus.ed inland as soon as 
they could get entrance, until each of the 
eighteen provinces has been entered, while 
work in Macao was not followed up. 


The immediate cause of our own Church ~ 


taking it up at the present time, was that 
the Chinese who are in Canada all come 
from that district,.and as they learn of 
Chritianity here, they naturally wish it 


sent to their homes and friends, and are 


ready to assist. This same link makes the 
missionary welcome on the field and gives 
an open door. 

Two years ago Rev. W. R. Mackay and 
wife, of Nova Scotia, were sent out as our 
first missionaries to Macao, and now these 
two ladies are added to the staff. There 
are in- addition two native Bible women 
and a native preacher, teacher and colpor- 
teur. 


Queen’s University is taking vigorous 


steps to secure the additional endowment 


recommended by the trustees and the Gen- 
eral Assembly, Principal Gordon has ad- 
dressed a numebr of presbyteries, Mont- 
real, Ottawa, Toronto, etc., and has re- 


ceived in each a hearty welcome and the 


appointment of a Committee of Presbytery 
to co-operate in the matter, Toronto pro- 
poses endowing a chair in memory of the 
late Rev. D. J. Macdonnell. The author- 
ities of Queens are greatly encouraged by 
the hearty reception of the undertaking, a 
guarantee in measure, of its deserving na- 
ture and its success, 


It is not so much what we do in this 
world as what we are that tells in spir- 
itual results and impressions. <A good life 
is like a flower which, though it neither 
toils nor spins, yet ever pours out a rich 


perfume and thus performs a holy ministry. _ 


—J. R. Miller, D.D. 
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OUR FOREIGN MISSIONS, WEST. 


For two days, 20-21 Sept. alts the F. M.. 
., considered carefully the 


. Committee, W. D 
problems of the fields and work under their 


~ eare—the Chinese in Canada—the Indians 


in the Northwest and British Columbia 
(in a special sense the wards of our 


-- country)—Central India and North China 


(Honan), in each of which our church has 
the entire responsibility for a population 
equal to the whole of Canada—Macao, in 
the Province of Canton, South China, the 
district from which come the Chinese who 
are in Canada—and memorable as the field 
of the apostolic life and labours of Dr. 
George Leslie Mackay, orth Formosa. 

In the latter field there are some fifty- 
each with its chapel and 


native worker. The mission staff. has been 


Mr. and Mrs. Gauld and ‘Mr: and Mrs. 
Thurlow Fraser. Mrs. Fraser’s health has 
broken down so completely that her 


physician declared it impossible for her to 
live in that climate. Mr. Fraser, realizing 
the needs of the work at the present time, 


“ds returning alone for two or three. years, 


-And the Committee has asked Rey. James 


_ Mackay, whose designation is on the 29th 


Sept. in St. Stephen’s church, Winnipeg, 
by which he is supported, to go to Formosa 
A Presbytery ‘is to be 
formed there, as authorized by last ASs- 
sembly, and a,new forward movement to 


still better things is expected for our Mis- 


sion in Dr: Mackay’s “Beautiful Formosa.’ 
In Honan three chief cities, the “Fu” 


‘ cities the séats of the prefectural govern- 


ments are now occupied and from these as 
-eentres the missionaries are working out 
into the thousands of surrounding towns and 
villages, with their millions who know not 
God nor the way of Salvation from Sin. 
The labourers are few for the greatness 
of the harvest. The missionaries earnestly 


--ask for more help, and have asked definitely . 


to have Murdoch MacKenzie with them 
again. For some time he has not been in 
the employ of the Foreign Mission Commit- 
tee, but has been laboring in the Home field, 


-~as advised by the vommittee, on account of 
~ the long and serious illness of his wife and 


son. The Committee has asked him to re- 
turn to China. 

“Coming south from north China the 
“length of the vast Empire, we have our 


/ 
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newest mission at Macao, in the Province 
of Canton, the district from which come 
the Chinese in Canada. Our missionary, 
Mr. Mackay, writes of visiting recently a 
town with some two thousand men, nearly 
all of whom had been abroad, either ‘in 
Canada, Australia, or other parts of the 
world. These men are for the most part 
very favourable to the missionary, and 
ready to assist in the establishment of 
churches and schools, 

With the addition of the two women, Dr. 
Little and Miss Dickson, who are now en 
route for that field, the outlook is very hope- 


ful: : 
Still further south is our. Central India 
field. The letters and reports had both 


lights and shadows, the former present, the 


latter prospective. 


One light was the universal note of peace 
and harmony and unity of aim and_-pur- 
pose that pervaded all. Another was the 
goodly measure of success and hopeful out- 
look of the work in all the stations. 


The shadows were threefold, cast by fam- 
ine, plague, and “‘cut.”? Some rain had fallen, 


but neither in time or quantity for the best 


results for the crops. There were a few 
cases Of plague, and earnest efforts are put 
forth to secure cleanliness and_ isolation, 
and so far as possible to prevent its return. 


The removal of the third shadow rests 
with the churck at home. Last year, al- 
though the receipts for Foreign Missions 
were larger than ever before, the work ex- 
panded still more rapidly, and the India 
of nearly 
fifty per cent. on what they had estimated 


“as absolutely necessary for work by native 


helpers in their fields. The result was that 
some of them had to be dismissed, schools 
closed, ete. 

Success in any field means the enlarge- 
ment of opportunity for native work. 
That work is one of the strong arms of any 
mission. Surely our church will meet, by 
larger gifts, the calls which its very success 
is making, calls direct from Providence in ~ 
giving success to past work, and thus dis- 
pel this shadow from this and other fields. 

How easy it would be for most givers to 
increase this year, by one-fourth, their con- 
tributions for ‘Foreign Missions!” What 


‘a change it would make in the aspect of 


our mission fields! 


\ 
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LETTER FROM INTIA. 


By. Mrs. Dr. J. F.. CAMPBELL. 


Indore, 12-8-04. 
Dear Mr. Scott, 


In the note I sent you a fortnight ago I 
mentioned the breaking out of plague in our 
girls’ orphanage in Rutlam and of Dr. 
Waters leaving the Presbytery and proceed- 
ing at once there. 

Happily, there have been only three cases 
among the girls, and these all light ones, 
and all are now nearly well. There were 
Six others that were thought to be suspi- 
cious, but they proved to be only ordinary 
malarial fever. 

But_one of our Christian servants who had 
been one of the lads rescued in the famine 
of 1897, and who, when the plague broke 
out just now, was one of the most helpful 
in digging out the dead rats and in disin- 
fecting, has been taken from us by this 
dread disease. He was doing well and was 
considered out of danger, but got up and 
sat by the fire awhile. Giddiness came on ; 
he got back to bed and expired almost im- 
mediately. He was a good faithful servant 
and I shall greatly miss him. He leaves 
a wife and child. ; 

Then he was the President of the Christ- 
ian Endeavour Society in Rutlam and was 
respected by all. Dr. Campbell, after being 


inoculated again by the advice of the doctors” 


here, joined Dr. Waters in Rutlam and 
spent a week doing what he could in plan- 
ning, arranging and caring for all. But he 
had his work here in the Presbytery’s 
classes, so returned two days ago. 

We have had another very sad death 
in our midst, which we are all feeling a 
good deal, that of our old friend Mr. 
McKelvie. 

He died in Mhow of abscess of the liver 
after about a fortnight’s illness. He had 
come back to the chaplaincy in Mhow, and 
all our missionaries there enjoyed having 
him. 

A few weeks ago, while travelling in the 
train along with one of our missionaries, he 
spoke to him of the pleasant relations he 
was enjoying with all the missionaries in 
Mhow. We all feel very much for the 
widow and four little ones he has left be- 
hind. How many graves in the Mhow 
cemetery of those whom we have known and 
loved! Then, too, in the Indore cemetery 
we have Mr. and Mrs. Murray. 
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But I must tell you of some brighter 
Last week I paid my first 
visit to Dhar since it became one of our: 
stations. In the old days when -we lived 
in Mhow, and did lots of touring, Dhar was 
on our beat, and was frequently yisited by 
us. The last time I. was there was in 
January, 1886, when we returned from our 
first furlough and were on our way to take 
possession of Rutlam. At that time we 
presented to the then Maharajah the illumin- 
ated address and the beautiful copy of 
Picturesque Canada, which the committee 


had sent by us-to him in recognition of 


his kindness to us. He seemed- much 
pleased and then handed my husband a 
Silver gilt rose-water sprinkler to send the 
committee. This some of your readers must 
have seen. 

What a change in Dhar now. In these 
old days we always lived in tents while 
there. Now there are two very comfortable 
bungalows, and during my late visit I think 
every room was occupied, for Mrs. Menzies 
and Dr. Oliver were also paying their first 
visit. 

In addition to the bungalows there are 
Dr., O’Hara’s hospital for women, the 
Victoria orphanage, where there are about 
eighty Bhil girls, the preaching hall in the 
city; and a few miles out a leper asylum 
almost ready. These buildings are all in 
connection with our mission. 

The long drive, thirty-three miles, has 
hitherto prevented my accepting Mrs. 
Russell’s 


biles running, and the journey can be done 
in about two hours. I came back on one, 
but going had a pleasant carriage drive | 
with the wife of the political agent whom | 
Dr. O’Hara had asked to take me out. 

Of the interesting sites about Dnar and 
mission work going on there and the in- 
telligent and friendly young Maharajah—you ~ 
are hearing from those on the spot. 
a pretty station and all seem very happy — 
in their work there. I hope I shall soon be ~ 
allowed to go back to Rutlam where there — 
is so much for me to do. 7% 

———— 1 

A man can no more be a Christian without 
facing evil and conquering it than he can : 
be a soldier without going to battle and 
encountering the enemy in the field.—H. H. — 
Chapin. iss. 


and Miss O’Hara’s kind inyita- — 
tions to visit them. Now there are automo- .— 
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By the Supt. of Missions. 
for the Synod of B. C. and Alberta. 
THE VANCOUVER ISLAND MISSION-FIELDS. 


Denman Island mission ig off the Bast 


-- Coast of Vancouver Island, North some 60 


This ‘field’? com- 
Denman and Hornby, 
and the preaching station of Union on 


miles from. Nanaimo. 


_- Vancouver Island. The connection is made 
by 


means of employing two row boats, 
which have to be handled by the missionary 
himself. The distances are three and four 


- miles ‘respectively, and there are often strong 


winds and always strong tides. 

However we have a strong man in charge, 
Mr. Peter McKenzie, who built a boat him- 
Self this summer for carrying on his work. 
There is not much growth in the mission, 


; but a valuable stone quarry is likely to be 
opened up shortly in Hornby Island. We 


-use on Denman Island a church built ori- 
ginally by the Methodists. 
Cumberland, twelve miles from Union, ’s 


4 now on the augmentation list, Reversal: Re 
Elmhurst, ~ pastor. 


This is a coal mining 
town, numbering probably, with the Chinese 


- quarter counted in, 3,000 people or more. 
. Cumberland Chinatown 


is an interesting 
place to visit, and in» this quarter labors 
Mr. Hall, whose work among the Chinese 
here and formerly in Union has been steady 
and fruitful. Cumberland has suffered fron) 


- financial depression and labour troubles, but 
_ we have a large church and basement, and 


_ the recent settlement of a minister was most 
- gratifying to our people. 

At Alberni Rev. G. S. Glassford has 
The village and surrounding coun- 


i _try are not making much advance, but the 
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attendance at the chureh services is decided- 
ly encouraging both in the village and at 
Beaver Creek. It is a beautiful district 
through here in the line of scenery, and on 
the banks of the Sumas river are Indian 
villages and an Indian Boarding School and 
mission work, and from Alberni to the West 
Coast of Vancouver Island runs the grand 
waterway known as the “Canal.” 

The Wellington field in charge of Mr. U. 
P. Chambers of Queen’s College, includes 
Wellington, Englishman’s River and Nan- 
oose Bay. Mr. Chambers’ reaches these 
latter points by bicycle, a ride of twenty 
Wellington has a 
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church and manse, and was at one time a 
coal-mining town of considerable impor- 
tance, with a population of two or three 
thousand. It-is now a sadly deserted 
village. 

Dr. Chambers, father of our Wellington 
student, has had charge this summer of the 
South Wellington mission, consisting of other 
largely deserted villages, South Wellington, 
and Extension. ‘The Presby- 
terian Church does not wish to neglect even 
deeadent settlements, and the services have 
been greatly appreciated this summer, people 
of all denominations attending. Dr. Cham- 
bers has done noted work in the Armenian 
provinces of Turkey, under the auspices of 
the American Board of Missions, for the 
cause of education and religion, and returns 
to his college there this fall. 

At Ladysmith (once Oyster Bay) a town 
of perhaps 4,000 people, we have Rev. R. 
Boyle, formerly of A heroft. Since Mr. 
Boyle took hold, the field has gone up from 
a mission to the Augmentation list, givings 
have increased, elders been elected and a 
fine manse built. A faithful Chinaman, late 
of the Calgary mission labours here among 
his fellow countrymen. 

At Duncan’s Rey. A. W. R. Whiteman has 
a large and promising work. The mission 
includes Duncan's Chemainus, Cowichan, 


and Crofton. The Methodist Church at 
Chemainus has just been bought in by our 


people. 
Rey. W. McKinney has charge of the mis- 
Sion at Sooke, West of Victoria, with a 


little church at Colwood, and another at 
Sooke, and work to attend to at Metchosin 
and Otter Point. There are few fields any- 
where in which people and missionary are 
more attached to one another. 

The Pender Island mission, two-thirds of 
the way from Vancouver to Victoria, com- 
prises the islands of Pender, Mayne, and 
Galeano. Our steady student, M. D. Smith, 
is an Orkney man, and who can handle 
boats better. And he has miles of water, 
surging with tides, to work his way through 
every Sabbath day, with nine or ten miles 
of island to walk over ag well. Let men 
who have two regulation services a day to 
conduct, note that one Sabbath our mis- 
Sionary has three preaching services and a 
Sunday School to attend, and the alternate 
days four services and the school. 

The Cedar Hill mission in the suburbs of 
Victoria City and the augmented congrega- 
tion of West Victoria are prospering under 
the faithful labors of Revds. J. McCoy and 
D. MacRae, this latter congregation being 
likely to become entirely self-supporting in 
the near future. 
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PRESBYTERY MEETINGS. 


Will Presbytery Clerks kindly send to the 


REcoRD the date and place of next meeting as 
soon as it is decided. 
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. Glengarry, 
. Ottawa, Hintonburg, 1 Novy., 10°a.m. 


Synod of the Maritime Provinces. 


. Sydney, 9 Aug. 
. Inverness, Baddeck, 25 Oct. 


P. BH. Island. 
Pictou. 
Wallace, 
Truro. 
Halifax. 


. Lun. and Yarmouth. 


. St. John, St. John, 18 Oct., 10 a.m. 
. Miramichi. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 


. Quebec, 


Montreal, Knox, 13 Dec., 9.30. 


St. Elmo, 13 Dec. 


Lan. & Ren., Carleton. Pl., 18 Oct. 10.30 


. Brockyille- Spencerville. 4 Oct. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 


. Kingston, Ixingston. 

. Peterboro, Peterboro, 183 Dec., 9. a.m. 
. Whitby, 
. Lindsay. 
yas A 
. Orangeville. 

. Barrie. Barrie, 4 Oct. 
. Algoma. 

. North Bay) 

- Owen Sound, O. 
. Saugeen, 

. Guelph. 


Whitby, 18 Oct., 10 a.m. 


Toronto, Toronto, monthly, 2nd Tues. 


Sd., 6 Dec., 10 a.m. 


Synod of Hamilton and London. 


. Hamilton, Hamilton, 1 Noy., 10 a.m. 
. Paris, Woodstock, 8 Nov., 11 a.m. 
. London. 

. Chatham. 

. Stratford. 

. Huron, 

. Maitland, Wingham, 
. Bruce, 

. Sarnia, 


20. -Dec., 10 a.m. 


Synod of Manitoba and the Northwest. 


. Superior. 

. Winnipeg, 
. Rock Lake, 
. Glenboro., 

. Portage,-Portage-la-P. 28 Feb., 5 p.m. 
3: Dauphin. 

. Brandon. 

. Minnedosa, 

. Melita. 

. Regina. 

. Ow Appelle. 

. Prince Albert, 


Man.’ Coll., 2nd Tue. bi-mo. 


Synod of British Colwmbia. 


. Calgary, Macleod. 
th: 
. Red -Deer. 

. Macleod. 
. Kamloops. Z 
. Kootenay, 

. Westminster, 

. Victoria, 


Edmonton. 
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CALLS, INDUCTIONS, &. 


CALLS FROM 


- 


Alton, Ont.. to Mr. Hugh Matheson of — | 
Caledon East. ae 

Noel, to Mr. W. W. McNairn of Sheet 
Harbour. 

St. Andrews, Halifax, to Mr. Robt. John-— 


ston, of Ireland, Accepted. _ 
Harbour Grace, Nfld., to Mr. A. W. Lewis, ~ 


Accepted. 24 
First Ch. Vancouver, B.C., to Dr. Fraser of 
~. Oaklands, Cala. ja 
Revelstoke, B.C., Mr. W. A. Wylie. Ac- > 
cepted. va 
Boston Ch., Esquesing, to Mr. J. A. Watts, 
Accepted. —— 
Lynedoch and Carholme to Mr. A. H. Arm- 
strong. Accepted. 
Tarbolton, Ont., to Mr. J. B. McLaren. Ac- 
eepted. 


INDUCTIONS INTO 


Angus and New Lowell, 27 Sept, Mr. ©. R.- a- 


Ashdown. 
Pinkerton & West Brant, Sept., Mr. TAG! 
McKinnon. : 
Stewarton Church, Ottawa, Sept., Mr. W. 
A. Mellroy. 
St. Andrew’s-Church, London, Ont., 2 Sept. 
Dr. Ross. 3.8 
Parkhill, Ont., Aug., Mr. A. Graham. a 
Glassville, N.B., 1 Sept..Mr. S. B. Gibson, | 
Lethbridge, Alta., 31 Aug., Mr. Alex. Gor- 
don. ; <4 
Morris, Man:, 28 Atig:, Mr. Geo. Bennett ~ 


é formerly of Scotland. 
Morton and Lyndhurst, 6 Sept., 


Mri-hAS 

McDonald. : 

Pinkerton, Bruce Pres., Mr. John McKin- = 
non. 


RESIGNATIONS OF 


Markdale, Ont., Mr. John Hunter. 
Thornbury, Ont., Mr. J. L. Simpson. 


Portaupique and Bass River, Mr. A. L. — 
McKay. . 4 

Johnston, etc., Owen Sd. Presb., Mr. T. 
Smith. 


Lariviere, Man., Mr.- TC: Hopman: 


OBITUARY. 


Rey. Alexander Mackay, NDS passed to: # 
his rest, in Toronto, 13 August, ult. aged — 
71 years. He was ‘born in‘ Embro, Ont., - 
was educated in Toronto ‘University and 
Knox College, Toronto, graduating from the ~ 
former in 1856-and from the latter in 1859. 
He was ordained and inducted at Tiverton 
in 1860. where he laboured until 1868. Ac- 
cepting a call to Elmira, N.Y., he remained 
till 1873 when he was called to E., Pus-— 
linch, Ont., from which in 1889 he was © 4 
transferred to Chalmers Church, Dunwich, — 
Ont. He retired from the active work of © 
the ministry and removed to Toronto, andy 
after a long illness fell BG : ae 
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SACRED SONG AS A PART OF 
WORSHIP. 


By REV. DR. BRYCE, WINNIPEG. 


For the RECORD :— i 


Just as it is natural for the sun to shina, 
or the rose to give forth fragrance, so it *s 
suitable for the devout and pure-hearted 
Christian to sing songs of praise to God. Now 
it may be a great song of triumph like that 
of Miriam or Depvorah; then a paean of 
David’s thankfulness to the God of Salva- 
tion after a great deliverance! Now, it may 
be the unwavering confidence of Moses as 
he contemplates the beauty of the Lord our 
God resting upon us; or then the soul in 


‘the depths, with mournful gratitude prais- . 


ing the Lord, or the sorely tried and weary 
one conversing with God who giveth songs 
in the night! 

But in its grandest form song breaks 
forth when the individual is merged in the 
multitude, and when triumph or lament, 
adoration or penitence, delight or trembling 
anxiety make their way from the great 
congregation up to the throne of the 
Heavenly Father. | 

Sacred song is thus the expression of the 
worshipper in music, by which he pours 
forth his deepest feeling to the Almighty 
One; it is a true lyric by which devotion 
rises up as pleasing incense to the very pre- 
sence of God Himself. 

As for use in the family circle, so also in 
public worship does the Book of Psalms, as 
versified, find a much appreciated p_!ace. 
Whether in time of warlike agitation, or in 
the Christian fighting his spiritual battles 
in the evil day, what more encouraging than 
in holy hopefulness to sing: 

“God is our refuge and our strength, 
In straits a present aid.” 
Ever since Covenanting days, and in every 
phase of the Church’s trial, how appropriate 
the anthem: 
‘T to the hil’s will lift mine eyes 
From whence doth come mine aid.” 
How consoling to express confidence in the 
Good Shepherd in “The Lord’s my Shep- 
herd, I’ll not want,’ and with what broad 
and sweeping effect rises from the great 
congregation in rapturous unison. 
“All people that on earth do well 
Sing to the Lord with cheerful voice.” 
It is true we may, as does a literary 


critic, refer to Tate and Brady’s “version,” 
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or ra:her perversion of the Psalms; or we 
may criticize for its baldness and irregular- 
ity here and there a Psalm in our own rug- 
ged Rouse’s version; but, while we may not 
accept it as conclusive, yet we may have 
some sympathy with Sir Walter Scott’s 
statement, when in speaking of our noble 
Scottish version he declares it ‘‘with all its 
acknowledged occasional harshness, so 


peautiful thit any alterations must event- 


ually prove only so many blemishes.” 

In our own Canadian Church the plan of 
making selections from the Psalms suitable 
for public worship, ani of amending the 
metre in some cases, has given new interest 
to the metrical Psalter, and, undoubtedly led 
to wider use of the selections throughout 
the whole Church. 

The Book of Psalms, like all the great 
outbursts of sacred song up to the present 
time, grew out of times of special revival 
in the Church of God. The time of Samuel, 
who led on from the decadence of the 
Judges into the new kingly period of Israel, 
was on2 of great spiritual earnestness and 
uprising. Then the mantle of the poet fell 
upon King David and he so fully expressed 
the religious sentiment of his day that his 
name was given to the book, which not only 
contained his sacred lyrics, so varied and 
beautiful, but also the gems of later Isra- 
elitish poetry. 

The largest non-Davidic portion of the 
Book of Psalms is the outburst of song cou- 
nectei with the Exile. Some of the most 
beautiful patristic laments found in any 
literature are of this Exilic period, five hun- 
dred years after King David. What moe 
yathetic than “By Babei’s streams we sat 
and wept,” or the longing hope in the heroic 
words, 

“Thou shalt arise, and mercy yet 
Thou to Mount Zion shalt extend”! 
or with what chastened joy they sang: 
“When Zion’s bondage God turned back 
As men that dreamed were we”! 
So beautiful was this old Hebrew Psalmoidy 
that there are men of devout soul who would 
restrict the Church solely to its use in pub- 
lic worship. 

The General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, one hundred and fifty years agp, 
faced this question and settled it in favour 
of greater liberty, when they allowed the 
sixty seven paraphrases to be used along 
with the Psalms. In this they were sur2‘y 
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right. Admitting that there are many re- 
ferences in the Psalms to the coming of 
great David’s Greater Son, yec how lacking 
in Cnoristian warmth had our sacred song 
been if the wondrous life of Christ from 11s 
Annunciation to His Ascension had not been 
embodied in Christian hymns. How much 
poorer our joy had there been wanting, ‘B2- 
hold the amazing gift of love,” versifying 
the words of John the Divine, or what ma- 
jesty and pity combined we would have 
missed from the eloquent words of the He- 
brews, 


“Where high the heavenly temple stands, 

The house of God not made with hands”! 
Or, how much our solemn and profitable 
communion services would have lost without 

“*Twas on that night when doomed to 
know”! ; 
The very fact that, as mentioned, outbursts 
of sacred song have been connected with 
increased religious interest surely shows 
that. Christian lyrics of every age are 
to form our accumulated treasure of sacred 
song for public worship. The spirit of God 
belongs to no special age. He may prompt 
a holy Bernard of Clairvaux to sing “Jesua, 
Thou joy of loving hearts,” 
as well as a David, 

‘“‘And unto Him shall offer gifts 

Shebas and Seba’s king.” 

Just as when a heart is aglow with love to 
Christ it need not express itself in set pray- 
ers, or even inspired words of the Bible, but 
speaks with perfect right in acents all its 
own. Just as the preacher is, by Bible ex- 
ample and usage, allowed to expound in his 
own words the wonderful passages of Holy 
Writ, so the Christian people of every age 
end century may make their own religious 
lyrics, and use what they find to be appro- 
priate in rendering praise to God. It is 
then in the very truest exercise of Christian 
liberty, and in the use of one of its grand- 
est functions that Christian hearts have ex- 
pressed their deepest sentiments and most 
cherished joys in the vast hymnology of the 
Christian centuries. 

In the great mediaeval revival of the 12th 
and 18th centuries, the hearts of true lovers 
cf the Saviour broke forth in such beautiful 
Latin hymns as we have translated, “By the 
cross sad vigil keeping,” or that hymn of 
St. Bernard’s, “Jesus. the very thought cf 
Thee,’ or that stately anid overwhelming 
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production, the “Dies Irae,” 
wrath, that dreadful day.” 
But it is to our English hymus we turn 
with greates: delight. The great Puritan 
revival, which some call the second Re- 
formation, led to a great bursting forth of 
Christian song. Two thousand of the most 
godly ministers, men like Baxter and Howe, 
behind whom stood fully one-fifth of the 
English clergy, willingly gave up all for 
Christ. This expulsion was followed by a 
wenderful religious interest, and out of it 
grew the man who, 
wrote more hymns of excellence and suit- 
ability for congregational singing than any 
other hymn writer. This man was Isaa¢ 
Watts, born two years after the expulsion. 
Surely the sacred poet who wrote, “When 


“Oh! day cf 


I survey the wondrous cross,’ who could ~ 


tremble as he sang, “Before Jehovah’s 
awful throne, ‘‘who could recount the doings 
of the Almighty in “O God, our help in ages 
past,” or produce the unequalled missionary 
hymn, “Jesus shall reign where’er the sun,” 
or stand gazing, looking into the future with 
the song, ‘“There is a land of pure delight,” 
can have no peer aS hymn writer in our 
English tongue. With Watts, too, was Dod- 
dridge, who gives a true clarion note in 
“Hark the glad sound, the Saviour comes,” 
and who wrote, though slightly altered, “O 
God of Bethel, by whose hand,” the greatest 
domestic hymn in our language. To the 
Erskines in Scotland, also, this divine af- 
fletus spread as a part of the same great 
movement. 

The goings of the Almighty were majestic 
in this eighteenth century. If some can 
speak of it as the century of the Deists, it 
was also the centre of great evangelistic 
power. Fifty years or less after Watts 
came what is generally known as the 


“Methodist revival,’ and with it a wonder- 


ful outpouring of religious melody. Three 
divisions there were of the Methodists dif- 
fering widely in doctrine, but all have en- 
riched the world by their contributions to 
hymnology. 

First, and most worthy of note, 
Charles Wesley, who stands well by the 
side of Isaac Watts. What our souls owe to 
the man who wrote: 

“Oh, for a thousand tongues to sing,” 
“Rejoice, the Lord is King,’ “Blow ye the 
trumpet, blow.” “Come, let us join our 
friends above,” or that most warm and en- 


Lord Selborne says, - 


was 


ae 


was 


, 


blending metaphors, 


versity as 
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tirely universal hymn, “Jesus, lover of my 
soul.” 

To the Moravian Methodist Cennick, we 
are indebted for that sweet and soothing 
song, “Children 02 the heavenly King.” 

The Calvinistic Methodists, the ‘Whit- 


fie:dites,” had their s2cred poets of note as 


well, probably from the standpoint of mere 
poetry of a higher strain than the Wesleys. 
“Rock of Ages,’ said by some to be the 
finest hymn in the English language, was 
the product of Toplady, and to have pro- 
duced that hymn was enough for any man 
to have lived for. 

To the same school of Whitfield belong 
the writers of the “Olney hymns,” Wil- 
liam Cowper and John Newton. They are 
a Strange blending of sweetness and power. 


Newton has been called to acount for exer- 


cising a tyrannous constraint over Cowper, 
but what a lofty note he strikes: in the 
well known hymns, “Approach my soul 
“the mercy seat,” “Glorious things of thee 
“are spoken,” ‘“ Zion, city of our God.” 

In Cowper’s poems we have an embar- 
rassment of riches, and we scarcely know 
what to choose from the many of the tender- 
hearted poet. He has a Miltonic facility of 
as in “There is a 
“fountain filled with blood.” No grander 
hymn is known than, 

“God moves in a mysterious way 

His wonders to perform; 

He plants his footsteps in the sea, 

And rides upon the storm.” 

How true a lyric showing his inmost retiring 
soul, “ Far from the world, O Lord, I flee” ! 
What an aspiration after a higher life there 
is in, “ Oh for a closer walk with God,” and 
what a pleasing dignity in the hymn, 
“Hark my soul, it is the Lord, ! 
‘Tis thy Saviour, hear: His word,” 
Charles Wesley, Toplady, Newton and 


Cowper surely are the corner stones, for this 


period of the majestic citadel of Christian 
song ! 

Later religious movements have shown 
us that no school of religious thought has 
a monopoly of the power to express in mu- 
sical form its inmost feelings of devotion. 
The Oxford movement, a century after the 
Methodist revival, and, strange to say, 
having its springs in the same Oxford Uni- 
its predecessor, has its sweet 
Singers also. In 1827 Dean Milman publish- 
ed the hymns of Bishop Heber, the author 
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of “From Greenland’s icy mountains,” and 
of that most majestic of hymus, “ Holy, 
holy, holy, Lord God Almighty,’ intro- 
ducing among others of his own, ‘“ Oh, help 
us Lord, each hour of need.” The GChris- 
tian Year by Keble, author of “Sun of my 
soul,” though a collection of poems rather 
than hymns, has inspired many a true hymn 
maker. All the world knows “Lead, kindly 
light,” the aspiration of Newman, and who 
does not know that “ Abide with me! fast 
falls the eventide,” is the work of H. F. Lyte, 
of the school of thought in which Newman 
began life; no one with sympathetic heart 
but can rejoice in Faber’s hymn, 

“ There’s a wideness in God’s mercy 

Like the wideness of the sea.’ 

It was reserved for the latter half of the 
nineteenth century to show how the hymno- 
logy of Christendom, and especially of the 
English speaking world, could be made a 
medium of bringing together in common 
work and service the different religious de- 
nominations and sects. Revivals originate 
a hymnology, and an ardent hymnology is 
a factor in revivals. The work of Moody 
and Sankey, and of a host of revivalists - 
who followed in their steps, showed the 
essential unity of Christendom in the mat- 
ter of praise and prayer. From this evan- 
gelistic movement has originated a vast 
product of Christian hymns, some most ex- 
cellent, others ephemeral ; and the commu- 
nity of need, of similar sentiment, of com- 
mon hope, of like trials, and of one glorious 
home above, has brought Christians to seek 
out for the matiters in which they agree, 
and to see the really small importance of 
Some things on which they formerly placed 
stress. A common hymnology, and especial- 
ly an evangelical hymnology, has led to a 
fuller catholicity of spirit. 

Time would fail to tell of the glorious 
product of the generation just closing, in 
sacred song. More of a poet than hymn 
writer stands out—Frances Ridley Haver- 
gal; yet to have written the three hymns, 
that of self surrender, ‘“ Jesus Master, 
whose I am”, the hymn of gratitude, 
“Thy life was given for me,” or that other 
of call to service, ‘Who is on the Lord’s 
side,” marks one high up on the golden 
stair of fame in sacred poetry. 

The name of Horatius Bonar comes like 
a benediction to many hearts, as the most 
fresh and adaptable hymn writer of our 
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time. How majestic, “A few more years 
shall’ roll”! How evangelical, “I heard 


the voice of Jesus say” and, “‘I lay my 
sins on Jesus.” What Christian acquies- 
cence in “Thy way, not mine, O Lord !” 
What breadth of hope in “Yet there is 
room.” These all make us love the man 
whose heart was so tender ard whose touch 
was so true, 

And we love to think that in our own 
Canadian church we have a hymn writer of 
whom we are not ashamed, Dr. Robert 
Murray, of Halifax. “From ocean unto 
ocean” has been almost regarded as our 
Canadian national hymn. ‘Our _ blessed 
bond of union” speaks of a wide outlook, 
and a union of hearts in church life in 
Canada. The great work of the church is 
reflected in “Sow the seed beside all wa- 
ters’”’, and the fundamental duty of self- 
denial is beautified in “Lord, thou lovest 
the cheerful giver.” 

Song is the one part of our worship that 
will survive in heaven. Prayer will have 
passed away, for confession, intercession, 
and supplication will be no more required, 
and adoration is but a part of praise. In 
fact—but song shall remain, and in His 
presence we shall sing forever the song of 
Revelation we have only seen through a 
glass darkly, but then we shall see face to 
Moses and the Lamb. 


THE SABBATH. 

By G. M, MACDONNELL, K. C., KINGSTON 
For the RECORD :— 

The Highest Court of the Empire has de- 
cided that all the Statutes passed by the 
several Provincial Legislatures since Con- 
federation, for the protection of the Sab- 
bath, are ultra vires and of no effect. The 
result is that we are left without any suf- 
ficient law for the prevention of encroach- 
ments on the Sabbath rest which are con- 
stantly being made. Such a situation should 
awaken serious thought and action on the 
part of Christian people. 

The Lord’s Day Alliance approached the 
Dominion Government on the subject and 
the response of Sir Wilfrid Laurier to their 
deputation showed that our accomplished 
Premier has not failed to recognize the grav- 
ity of the situation. He made pathetic 
reference to the loss of the Sabbath in the 
land of his ancestors, and showed a state- 
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man’s realization of its value as one of our 
country’s institutions. 

But there is no evidence that the Church 
or the Country at large realizes the crisis at 
which we have arrived. There is an apathy 
and indifference on the subject which is 
discouraging. 

A century ago the Sunday question did 
not exist. The Fourth Commandment was 
sufficient law for our forefathers to guard 
the due observance of the day. The en- 
croachments of to-day were not thought of. 
When the town-meeting of New BHngland 
was dominated by the elders of the Church 
there was not likely to be any question 
about the obligation to keep the Sabbath. 
But the New England Theocracy has disap- 
peared and in its stead we have the caucus, 
the combine and the great corporation. 

TVifty years ago a Sunday train began to 
run from Boston—it was soon discontinued 
for want of support—Public sentiment was 
against it. To-day we have changed all 
that. The Puritan Sabbath has disappeared 
from New England and the descendants of 
the Pilgrim Fathers are not lamenting its 
loss. They have allowed the American 
Sunday to take its place with open shops 
and Theatres, Sunday excursions and base- 
ball games. 

The same dangers threaten Canada. The 
quiet Sunday for which Toronto was famed 
no longer exists, and the encroachments on 
the integrity of this greatest of our social 
institutions continually increase. Every 
session of Parliament marks their progress. 

The Church seems to be unequal to the 
task of withstanding them. In truth the 
Christian Church does not hold the place 
it did in the life of men. The average 
citizen likes to have his Church to go to, 
but he does not want too much of it. He 
belongs to it as he does to a Brotherhood 
or a Club, he attends its meetings and pays — 
his dues, but in the things of the Church 
he has no deep interest. 

It was that kind of Churchmen who com- 
posed the deputation that in 1898 asked the 
Government to open the canals on Sunday. 
They said ‘‘ the clergy alone, an unproduct- 
ive element, good enough in their place” 
opposed the opening of the canals. This. 
was substantially true. The laity don’t op- 
pose it. In fact that deputation were a 
fair representation of the laity. They were 
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doubtless respectable members of Chris- 
tian churches themselves. 

If this deputation fairly represented the 
business men of Canada as we may assume, 
what is the situation to-day? If their 
Statement was correct the Christian Church 
in Canada to-day as a moral force is im- 
potent on this question. The Church is 
composed of clergy and laity, and if clergy 
and laity are on opposita sides on the Sun- 
day question, as a moral force the Church 
is cancelled. 

What is the fact ? Has the Church ocp- 
posed the opening of the canals on Sunday ? 
What steps has it taken to withstand the 
continued encroachments on the Sabbath ? 
What has been done about it by Presby- 
teries, Synods or Assemblies ? There is a 
standing committee on the subject, that is 
all. The Corporations don’t appoint a 
standing committee on the subject. They 
send men to Parliament to get what they 
want, and we must follow their example 
ag practical business men. 

The environment of to-day is adverse to 
spiritual life. Material progress intoxicates 
us. Wealth has bred luxury with all its 
attendant evils. The simplicity of life 
which Christ taught us is not our standard 
of living. Our very churches are so luxu- 
rious that the poor shrink from them and 
don’t go to church. 

Did wealth make England or Scotland ? 
God grant it may not destroy Canada. It 
has brought moral decay upon the United 
States, which is eating into the foundations 
of society. Witness their divorce courts 
and criminal records. How is it with us ? 
- Political corruption extends from the se- 
nator to the tramp. Are we in a State of 
moral decay ? There are some ugly evi- 
dences of it. 

Once more, the Christian Church does not 
hold the place it did in the life of men. 
The American Sunday is invading us. The 


Sunday of Chicago, and New York, and 
Rochester. The ‘‘Wide-open” Sunday of 
Shops, and saloons, and excursions, and 
games. 


Is there not a latent spiritual power in 
the Church which can be awakened to life 
and activity in this matter ? Where is the 
moral energy that enabled Luther, and 
Knox and Wesley to triumph? Has it 
vanished from the earth ? Has the Church 
lost its hold on business men, seeing that 
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they break the Fourth Commandment with- 
out scruple ? We hope not. We hope the 
average citizen can be awaked to see the 
crisis at which we have arrived, and to 
realize that it is part of his duty to take 
care of that Sabbath the keeping of which 
has been one main source of Britain’s great- 
ness, and a chief factor in the world’s pro- 
gress. He can be taught that the Sabbath 
must be in the foundations of Canada if 
Canada shall ever be great. We must 
awaken Canada to the dangers besetting 
the Sabbath as England was awakened to 
the evils of slavery, and the Church ought 
to do it. 


HOW TO MAKE THE SABBATH- 
SCHOOL ATTRACTIVE ? 


By Mr. JAMES P. Donatp, LInDsAy, ONT. 
Yor THE REcoRD:— 

In asking this important question we 
might first consider to whom do we want 
to make it attractive. The Sunday School 
has been by some inaptly termed the 
children’s church, although just why it 
Should be confined to children is more than 
we can explain. Others have described it 
as the place where children are sent to be 
Safely out of the way for an hour or two 
whilst their elders enjoy a quiet siesta at 
home. Between the two, one who is actu- 
ally in the work cannot but think that the 
latter definition comes nearer the mark than 
the former.: 

But what is the Sunday School? The 
ideal Sunday School is a place where all 
those, who, wishing for a further knowledge 
of the Word of God, meet, to study in 
classes under teachers. This would include 
all classes and conditions of people from the 
little toddler in the infant class to the grey- 
headed saint in the Bible Class. 

The reason that we do not have all these 
different grades in our schools igs the cause 
of the question asked at the head of this 
article. Why is it, in other words, that the 
great majority of our young men and wo- 
men do not continue on in their study of 
the Bible after they reach the age of fifteen 
or twenty ? 

It seems to us that the question can be 
answered in two ways, as applied to two 
different classes of scholars, first, as to 
those who come from the so-called respec- 
table homes, and second as to those who come 
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from homes where there is no regard for 
God or man. 


If the parents in the so-called respectable 
homes did their duty it should not be ne- 
cessary to ask the question, “how to make 
the Sabbath School attractive” any more 
than it would be to ask, “how to make 
the DAY school attractive.” If the parents 
realized their full sense of responsibility, 
which we are free to confess they do not, 
Such a question would be entirely unnecess- 
ary. If instead of laying. or seeking to 
lay, the onus of attraction on the teacher, 
which they do without the slightest com- 
punction, they sought to do their duty, the 
teacher’s load would be materially lightened. 


Of course there are those who do do their 
duty, but they are few and far between. 
How many of our parents for instance see 
that their children learn their lessons re- 
gularly and thoroughly ? How many see 
that their little ones, and their big ones 
too, for that matter, come regularly to the 
Sabbath School? Why should the children 
be compelled to go to day school rain or 
shine and be allowed the option of going 
or not to Sunday School? If a child has 
the option of doing anything, how long will 
it be before it gives up striving to do right? 
How many see that their children bring 
their offerings regularly, thus inculcating in 
them the gift of being able to give willing- 
ly, for it is a gift that comes to most of 
us only by practice. 


We venture to say that on these three 
points alone fifty per cent. of the parents 
take no thought, and please remember that 
we are considering the so-called respectable 
homes where the parents are at least nom- 
inally Christians and would naturally be 
supposed to attend to all these things as 
regularly as clock-work. 


To children from homes of this class it 
ought not to be necessary to discuss this 
question, but it is. There are those of 
course who are made attend school no 
matter what the weather or the attractions 
may be. As a rule these children are easily 
managed. They know their lessons and the 
fact that the school is attractive or un- 
attractive makes no difference, they are 
‘there, because their parents see to it that 
‘they are there, and there is nothing like 
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habit and force of example to keep young 
people in the right road. 

But as previously stated these are the 
minority. The great bulk of children come 
from homes where attendance at school is 
not insisited upon or from homes that are 
glad to be rid of them for a time caring 
but little whether it be to the street or to 
the Sunday School. 

To these two latter classes the question 
is vital, how shall we make the school so 
attractive that they will 
there in preference to all the other places, 
and like it so well that they will keep on 
coming through youth, manhood, and even 
old age. We must confess it is a very wide 
question and also to our inability to discuss 
it as it ought to be discussed, but can only 
promise to do our best. 


So far we have only considered the ques- 
tion from one negative standpoint. How 
Shall we make the S.S. more attractive ? 

There are [our classes who are vitally 


interested in the work and whose co-opera- — 


tion is essentially necessary to bring its 
attractions to perfection and although any 
two or three of these classes may overcome 
the lethargy of the others, yet the co-opera- 
tion of all is required that the best work 
may be done. These four classes are first 
the parents, second the scholars third, the 
superintendent and officers, and fourth the 
teachers. 


We have already seen what the parents 
could do and don’t in most of cases. Theirs 
is the preparatory stage If they were 
genuinely and prayerfully. interested in their 
children, there would be a continual pre- 
paration of the children going on in the 
home from one Sabbath to another so that 
when the day came around -the children 
would not only look forward with pleasure 
to the Sunday School, but would be duly 


prepared both in heart, mind and pocket. 


for all that is expected of them. 


We have no hesitation in saying that if 
the parents took a living interest in their 
children’s hour at Sunday School it would 
do more towards making it attractive than 
aby one thing we know of. Children coming 
from homes of that kind would be bound 
to enthuse the most lethargic and dull of 
both teachers and officers. 
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The second class necessary to make the 
School attractive are the scholars. They 
are hardly in a class thac ean work by them- 


ei selves and are in a measure dependent on 


their. parents on the one hand and their 
teachers on the other. If both fail, as they 


_ Sometimes do, the result is not hard to see, 


oa 


and if either one fails it makes it so much 
the harder for the other, and between them 
the children are apt to suffer the most. 

The third party necessary to make the 
School attractive are the superintendent and 
Officers. As a rule the superintendents are 
of a class of men who have not a minute 
to spare, in other words busy men, selected 
no doubt on the principle that there is no 
One who has time for work of this kind, 
that has not his time already full. Very 
few, too, are men of more than a common 
School or at, the most a high school educa- 
tion and yet they are placed in a position 
in our church polity second only to that of 
the minister, who is a college graduate 
and fully prepared, humanly Speaking, for 
his work. 

The Superintendent jis not called on to 
preach, yet if he does his duty thoroughly 
he has to review the school, sometimes a 
harder task than preaching, he ought to 
Jead, if not take charge of a teacher’s meet- 
ing for the study of the lesson and a hundred 
and one other things that require a clear 
brain and a well-balanced head not to say 
anything of keeping two. three, four or five 
hundred scholars in order, with sometimes 


no help from the teacher. 


-. As good Christians we pray daily and 
Weekly for our minister that he may be 


blessed in his work, in how many homes 


> 


~~ 


a bed of roses by any means. 


are the superintendent’s needs brought be- 
fore the Throne of Grace, he, who really 
needs help, naturally speaking, more than 
the minister. 

The superintendent’s share in making the 
school attractive is far-reaching. He should 
See that his officers do their work properly. 
If he has good officers this is not difficult 
but if he has poor officers his task is -not 
He should 
See that the library is in good shape and 
kept that way, that the librarians do not 
shirk their duty and that they get all the 
money necessary to keep it up to the times. 
A well managed library is of great aSssist- 
ance in making a school attractive and if 


the librarians know they have the active 
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Sympathy of the superintendent and that he 
has his eye on that branch of the work’ 
they will take a more intelligent and shall 
we say, loving, interest, in it. 

The same remarks would apply to the 
Secretary’s department. A good secretary 
is a treasure, a poor one worse than none, 
because he is a cumberer of the ground. 
A good, live, inteigent secretary is one 
of the best blessings a school can have and 
it is just as important to have the right 
man here as it is to have the right man as 
Superintendent. Given a school with a good 
Superintendent, a good secretary, and with 
the ordinary run of teachers, they can make 
it very prosperous, but even if a school 
has an excellent staff of teachers and either 
a poor Superintendent or poor secretary or 
both, the reverse is as surely true. 

The last class, and by no means the 
least, to make a school attractive are the 
teachers. They can make or mar that part 
of the school represented by their class. A 
teacher does not need to be a genius to hold 
a class together, but there is no room for 
Sloth, it means work and hard work. 

There is no one more ready to see through 
a teacher’s deficiencies than a child. They 
often know more by a great deal than they 
are Supposed to know and let a teacher be 
careless of her facts regarding history, geo- 
graphy, or anything else, and the children 
soon find it out. and if habitually careless 
the teacher’s usefuiness is gone and it is 
better for all parties interested, to step 
down and out. g 

Teachers above all need to be genuinely 
interested in the work, the very fact that 
they are teaching Sunday after Sunday, 
rain or shine, hot or cold, without any 
remuneration whacever, would seem to in- 
dicate that such is the case, and yet how 
few there are who follow up the advan- 
tages they have above all others of doing 
good. When we see a class of say 14 with 
12 or 13 and 14 there Sunday after Sunday 
and good order kept, we feel safe in saying 
that that teacher looks after her class both 
in and out of school. If we see another 
class with only half the members present 
Sunday after Sunday we naturally conclude 
that that teacher does not do the outside 
missionary work necessary to make the 
class attractive, whatever she may do inside. 

We were reading the other day of a girl 
who came regularly over two miles to school, 
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and on being asked the reason, said that 
she used to be very irregular in her attend- 
ance, but that when she would happen to be 
away she could always count on her teacher 
coming out at sometime during the week 
and going over the lesson with her so that 
she would not be behind the other members 
of the class. She finally came to the con- 
clusion that it was a shame to make her 
teacher go to all that trouble for her and 
So made up her mind to come regularly. 
There are very few scholars, no matter 
what kind of homes they come from, but 
would do the same, if followed up in the 
same way. 

Of course many of our teachers are busy 
people, still if they really loved their schol- 
ars and realized the immense interests at 
Stake they would soon find time. It was 
not for the ninety and nine that the trouble 
was taken, but for the one poor lost strayed 
one. 

The teacher has a great share in making 
the school attractive. She could help 
wonderfully by being in her class room 
Say at least ten minutes before opening 
time. It is pitiful at times to see the boys 
come in, go to their room and finding no 
one there to talk to, turn around and go 
out, when, if the teacher had been there to 
interest them in Some way either by listen- 
ing to their little talks or questioning them 
about their daily lives, the class would 
gather in automatically and be ready for 
the opening every time. 

Being early on the ground encourages the 
scholars to be the same, it gives opportunity 
to get the hymn books out and distributed 
and order is better kept than if they are 
not there. The teacher who comes in just 
as the school is commencing or a little 
after loses a great opportunity for doing 
good and is of not much use in getting 
things to run smoothly. 


Then a teacher can be a great help by - 


leading her class in the singing and other 
exercises. She can by example and precept 
get her class to sing and bring their own 
Bibles and read. It goes without saying 
that she can make the lesson very interest- 
ing or the opposite. If she studies it proper- 
ly in all its bearings and has the grace of 
God in her heart she will have a full, in- 
terested class every Sunday but all the grace 
in the world will not make up for hard study. 
Children know better than yourself when 
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you are simply talking and putting in the 


ee a eee oN 


time, and they soon make it interesting for __ 


you. 

Then the teachers. ean help by waiting for 
a few -minutes after school to talk over 
matters. The superintendent likes to meet 
them occasionally and he can’t call on 
twenty-five or thirty teachers in their classes 
in the short time at his disposal, especially 
on those who come in late. 

Then there are difficulties that are all the 
better of being discussed by the teachers 
as a body and even if you don’t take part 
in the talk you can learn something by 
listening to the experiences of others. 

It is also well to have a word of prayer. 
We are the workers and it is good to get 
alone after, the work and ask for the 
Father’s blessing on it. 

We have said nothing about the singing as 
an attractive force. If we had our way and 
could afford it we would have a brass band 
to lead, a consecrated one of course, but as 
most schools can’t afford that we have to 
make the best use of the material at hand. 

Then above all and through all there is 
the guiding hand of the Spirit. Unless the 
power and need of the Spirit in the work 
is recognized by all it will be in vain. It 
is prayer we need, heart-searching and 
heartfelt, that and work will accomplish 
anything in the Spiritual world. Let us 
therefore make our organization as perfect 
as it is possible to make it. Get your best 
workers in all the offices and then, pray. 

A modern locomotive is a beautiful piece 
of mechanism and is capable of doing great 
things but only if. there is steam in it. We 
may have equally as good mechanism in 
the church but unless we have the Spirit 
of God permeating our whole organization 
from end to end our work will at best 
be only perfunctory. 


LEAVE OUT THE LIONS. 


A child begged for the story of Daniel 
one night at bedtime. 

“T am afraid,’ said the mother, “you will 
dream about lions.” 

“Oh, no!” returned the little one, “I will 
dream about Daniel, and leave out the 
lions.” 


How much more cheerful and serene our 


lives might be if we, too, could leave out 
the lions ! 


f 


statement that had 


World-Wide Work. 


THE FUTURE OF CHRISTIANITY IN 
JAPAN. 


BY REV. H. LOOMIS OF JAPAN, 


~The victories won by the Japanese forces 
in the war with Russia maker it evident that 
Japan is destined to extend a large, if 
not controiling influence in the Hast and it 
becomes at once an important question what 
is going to be the effect on the work of 


Christian missions. 


Of course at the present time we can only 
judge from what has occurred in the past 
and the present general trend of affairs. 

One Significant fact is that the Christians 
occupy so many prominent places. Admiral 
Uriu (a Christian) was in command of the 
ships that were sent to the destruction of 
the Russian vessels which were at Chemul- 
po, and this was practically the opening of 
the war. A Christian nurse was recalled 
from Korea and appointed as the head nurse 
of the Red Cross Hospital in Tokyo. It is 
stated that the government has sought es- 
pecially for Christian young men to go as 
interpreters for the military representatives 
of other countries who have gone to the 
front, : 

In a statement made by the Prime Minister 
to the Rev. Dr. Imbrie it was said: “Jap- 
anese Christians are to be found among the 
members of the National Diet, the judges 
in the courts, the professors in the univer- 
sities, the editors of the leading papers, and 
the officers of the army and navy.” 

During the Chino-Japanese war the pre- 
sent Prime Minister was at one time in 
command of the Nagoya garrison, and was 
called upon by the Agent of the American 


Bible Society, whom he received very cor- 


dially, and not only gave permission to dis- 
tribute copies of the Gospels to all the men 
under his command but had them drawn 
up in line so that they might first listen 
to a Christian address. 

The Prime Minister was subsequently in 
command of the troops which marched 
through Manchuria, and he issued an order 
that all missionaries and missionary property 
were to be carefully protected, and this 
order was carried out to the letter. He has 
recently given official utterance to the fact 
that during the present war no distinction 
is ‘to be made in favor of any particular! 
religion, but as far as the government is 
concerned all systems of faith are to be 
treated with equal consideration. This in- 
timation was intended to counteract the 
become more or less 
current that because Russia was a profess- 
edly Christian nation this was a war be- 


_ tween Christianity and Buddhism. 


As in the war with China the consent 


_ of the officials has been given to the distri-. 


5} 


bution of the Scriptures among the men 
in the army and navy, and the Vice-Admiral 
of the navy promised the Agent of the 
American Bible Society to send to every 
cae in ee Such coipes of the Seript- 
“es and other religi i 
te raricned. gious reading as should 
Recent arrangements have been made by 
which six American and British missionaries 
and six Japanese Christian ministers are to 
accompany the armies in Manchuria in the 
capacity of spiritual advisers to the Christian 
soldiers. Freedom will be allowed them to 
fulfil the duties of their calling among the 
men on the field according as circumstances 
will permit, and they will be provided with 
transportation and commissariat privileges 


‘by the Department of War. 


Last Sunday evening an address was 
given in Yokohama by the Agent of the 
Bible Societies in Korea on the condition of 
things in that country. The speaker re- 
marked that he was at one time much pre- 
judiced against the Japanese, but owing to 
what he had recently seen his feelings had 
undergone a great change. 

One thing that struck him as especially 
remarkable was the conduct of the Japanese 
soldiers. The spirit and discipline were 
perfect, Not only were they considerate in 
their treatment of Koreans and: such for- 
eigners as they came in contact with, but 
after the destruction of the Russian ships 
at Chemulpo the Russian Minister residing 
at Seoul, and his suite, were furnished an 
escort of JapaneSe soldiers to accompany 
them to the port of departure. Not one 
act or word was seen that would tend to 
humiliate the Russians or injure their feel- 
ings. 

It was the same when the Russian Min- 
ister left Tokyo. As. he took the train 
for Yokohama a large number of. officials 
came to express their personal regard and 
deep regret that he was to leave Japan. 

In striking contrast with the conduct of 
the Russian soldiers has been the uniform 
treatment of the prisoners captured by the 
Japanese and especially the sick and wound: 
ed. ‘heSe have received similar treatment 
to that which is given to the Japanese 
soldiers. 

From: such things as these one can learn 
what is the spirit that is now dominant in 
Japan and judge as to the conditions under 
which Christian work will be carried on in 
the future. From present indications the 
war seems likely to bring the Japanese 
into more close relations than before with 
the United States and England, and this is 
likely to be used of God to draw the minds 
of the people to the truth and value of 
Christianity. That such may be the result 
let all Christians most earnestly pray.—The 
Chinese Recorder. 
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WHAT IS CASTE IN INDIA. 


Suppose a case. I belong—let us say— 
to the lowest caste in India. I am a Sweep- 
er. Sweeping and removing refuse from 
houses and streets are my occupation as they 
have been of all my family for generations 
back and would be of my children, if I had 
any ; for caste is hereditary. 

You belong to the tailor caste—not that 
you yourself do tailoring, but your husband 
can cut and fit, as well as sew and em- 
broider, and, of course, you would never per- 
mit one so low as a Sweeper to enter your 
house. 

If you were about to meet me in a narrow 
street, you would call out to me to move, so 
that my shadow might not fall upon you if 
I chanced to be on the sunny side of the 
street. 

If I suffered my clothing to brush yours, 
you would swear at my impudence and, per- 
haps, strike me for it, though you would 
have to go through some religious rite of 
purification that would put money into the 
treasury of some idol, to atone for the con- 
tact of either hand or clothing. 

In the same way I would be avoided by 
the members of all other castes : the Cooks, 
Carpenters, Smiths, Laundrymen, Gardeners, 
Farriers, Cowherds, Shepherds, Goat-herd- 
ers, Doctors, Undertakers and Thieves ; for 
there is a Robber caste whose patron god is 
Krishna, himself an incomparable thief. 

Highest of all the hundreds of castes and 
sub-divisions of caste, stand the Brahmins ; 
for this word is the name of a caste as well 
as a system of religion. 

Sometimes the Brahmin caste claim for 
themselves the excluSive right to use a cer- 
tain well or fountain, the best in the neigh- 
bourhood. Sometimes they allow certain of 
the lower castes to use it at specified hours, 
reserving it for themselves at the cooler, 
more comfortable times. 

Sweepers are never permitted to drink 
from the same source as the higher castes, 
and often their only water supply is a 
stagnant pool covered with a green scum 
and swarming with 
animal life. — 

How do strangers, meeting casually, recog- 
nize each other’s caste ? 

There are some distinctions of dress, orna- 
ments and cords tied over the shoulder, but 
if so, children may sometimes neglect them, 
for Mrs. Chandler, long a missionary in 
India, told me that she was once driving in 
Madura when she saw a girl seven or eight 
years old fall to the ground in a fit. 

She requested her Hindu driver to place 
the girl in the carriage, but looking resolute- 
ly at her, he said, “Madame, I do not know 
what caste she is of.” 

No persuasions would move him, so she 
appealed to passers-by. None of them would 
touch the child for fear of defilement, and at 
last Mrs. Chandler herself succeeded in lift- 
ing the girl into the carriage without help. 
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Another missionary tells me that in pre- 
missionary days low-caste women were not 
allowed to cover their bodies above the 
waist, that being permitted to high-caste 
women only. 


She adds: ‘After missionary schools were 
opened, the English missonary ladies taught 
the Christian women and girls to cover 
themselves, and they were severely beaten 
when they went to the market covered— 
they were usurping the badge of their bet- 
ters. Some of the English missionaries 
brought suit for their protection and it was 
decreed that they might cover themselves 


unmolested. 


“The same was true of the carrying of 
umbrellas by both men and women ; though > 
I am not sure whether it was ever ‘brought 
into court, or whether an enlightened senti- 
ment prevailed, I think the court was eall-— 
ed upon. 


“But now! You should see the red and 
blue and white umbrellas that appear in 
wedding processions among Christians. 
They certainly live up to their ‘Christian © 
privileges’ in that regard.” 

How does caste hinder missionary work? | 

Most of all by implanting and nourishing 
the belief and feeling that some persons are 
to be shunned like poison or infections | 
disease. | 


The idea that all converts must belong to 
one church, and worship in the same room, — 
take from the same plate at the Lord’s Sup-_ 
per and think of each other as brethren, is 3 
opposed to every Hindu custom and instinct, © 
and prevents many from examining into the 
new religion to see what it may be. 


In a few cases missionaries have made 
concessions to native prejudice by providing ~ 
Separate seats in church and separate plates — 
and cups for the different castes, but this 
policy has largely gone out of favour. 

In the early work at a station, in the mis-~ 
sionary schools if a puipl of one caste was © 
seen, that was generally held to be a suf-— 
ficient reason for those of every other caste 
to avoid the school. If a child of higher — 
caSte than any already there entered a _ 
boarding school it Sometimes necessitated — 
providing a separate table and dishes that 
were to be used only for him. 8 

But as the years go on, the converts to ~ 
Christianity send their children to the@ 
boarding schools without question, and in 
the eyes of the heathen the Christians are 
looked upon as a new caste. ¥ 

As’an evangelizing agency, to reach ind % 
in families still heathen, Hindu Girl’s” 
Schools—day schools—are still maintained 


where only caste girls are received. La 
in these the Bible is taught and a new worm d 
of thought is opened up to them. a 

Early in the eighties, Mrs, Joshee, a cousin 
of the Pundita Ramabai, came from India 
to study medicine in Philadelphia. She had 
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become a Christian nor adopt foreign modes 
of living. 

The promise proved difficult to keep, but 
she struggled bravely to observe it, wearing 
gloves whenever she touched a patient in 
feeling the pulse or otherwise, and cooking 
her own food in dishes brought from India 
and used only by herself. 

Whether from the need of meat (which no 
Hindu eats), in our climate or from over- 
work in carrying out her caste rules while 
pursuing her medical course, or from change 
of climate, or loneliness in a foreign land, 
her health suffered, and she died soon after 
her return to India. 

Those who knew her best in this land 


considered her really a martyr to caste.— 


Mission Studies. 


DECAY OF HINDUISM. 


There are evidences of the decay of Hin- 
duism in India. Christianity has found no 
greater barrier to its progress in that land 
than the distinctions of caste which this 
false system of religion has engendered, and 
it is encouraging to be creditably informed 
that Hinduisnn is gradually losing its hold 
upon the people. 

Within a generation there has been a 


‘marked falling off in Jawahli-Nukhi, which 


‘ 
on 


book’ which he handed to 
- brother. 
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is one of its most important centers. there 
being now only forty families of this faith 
left out of three hundred and sixty. 

In other localities, Brahmins are renounc- 
ing their priestly calling and taking up 
with agriculture, trade and service. This 
would have been an impossibility fifty years 
ago. Then no one would have been brave 
enough or indifferent enough to have 
risked the terrible curse pronounced against 
Such conduct by the Hindu sacred books. 
Certainly times are changing in this re- 
spect. . 

It is also a noteworthy fact that the lower 
classes do not fear the priests as once they 
did. The cause of this remarkable change 
is to be found in the advancing influence 
of the Christian religion and. of Western 
civilization. In these agencies lie the hope 
of her true enlightenment and of her moral 
and spiritual regeneration. There is every 
reason to pray and work fon her elevation 
and redemption through the Cross of Christ. 
—The Presbyterian. 


A Japanese pastor recently visited his 
brother, whom he had not seen for a 
number of years, and who was a captain 
in the army. The pastor, with some inward 
trepidation, presented his brother with a 
New Testament and urged him to study 
it. The captain laughed, and going to a 
drawer in his desk he took out a little 
his evangelistic 
It was a new Testament, well 
worn with reading! Neither knew the 


_ other’s views on religion. 
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A WONDER IN JAPAN. 


By Rey. J. H. DEForEst, 
Japan. 


DDE or Sendai, 


In the midst of exciting news of battles 
beyond the Yalu and of the investment of 
Port Arthur, a meeting every way memor- 
able has just been held in Tokyo by repre- 
sentatives of the three religions Buddhism, 
Shintoism and Christianity. 

It is unique that war should bring to- 
gether from all parts of the empire the 
leaders of these differing religions, and yet 
miore unique that they should gather in or- 
der to publish to the world the real purpose 
of this war. It is the governments of con- 
flicting nations that generally proclaim to 
the world what they are fighting for, and 
poe Japan and Russia have Officially done ° 

is, 

But besides these officia] proclamations of 
the purposes of this war, loud voices have 
been raised in Russia that this is a war of 
Christanity against Buddhism, and Emperor 
William’s “yellow peril” has emphasized 
the possibility of a race war—the yellows 
against the whites. And it is to announce 
emphatically to the world that. so far as 
Japan is concerned, this war has nothing to 
do with differences between religions or 
races, that this meeting was held. 

Hundreds of Buddhist priests were pre- 
sent, representing the learning and influence 
of their strong religion. One, eighty-four 
years old, the head of the Zen sect, was the 
honorary chairman. 

Among their speakers was that beloved 
heretic, Murakami Sensho, who was excom- 
municated from his sect a few years ago for 
his too free interpretations of the historic 
past. He has recently written. on reverent 
rationalistic lines, a “Life of Shaka.” He is 
one of the scholars and orators of modern 
Japanese Buddishm. Careless of his appear- 
ance, with two weeks unshaven beard, he 
affirmed that religion never can make war, 
If it did, by that very act it ceased to be 
religion, since every religion worthy of the 
name stood for peace. But nations make 
war, and when they do it is the duty of reli- 
gion to see that the war is waged for better 
and more permanent peace. 

Ouchi Seiron, a Buddhist philosopher of 
high fame, dressed in foreign clothes and 
wearing his chain of beads on his wrist, 
charmed the audience with his historic 
proofs that this war could not possibly be © 
one of yellows against whites. He showed 
that there had been a yellow peril, which in 
ages long past had Scourged not only 
Hurope, but had equally brought disasters to 
the civilizations of Asia. He said -—_ 

“And the yellows that did that evil work 
have at last become part and parcel of the 
Russian empire of to-day. So that the real 
yellow peril now comes from Russia, the 
heir of the ancient yellow scourge. The 
Russians, indeed, are the white-faced yel- 
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lows, a peril now as then to all civilization, 
while we are the yellow-faced whites, a true 
part of the modern world’s life. We want 
all nations to know that we are the friends 
of liberty and progress throughout the 
world.” 

There were present two speakers who 
were at the Chicago Parliament of Religions, 
one, a Shintoist, the other, a Christian. Mr. 
Shibata, the Shintoist, said that this meeting 
was the result of Christ’s great teaching of 
love, Shaka’s great doctrine of pity, and 
Shintoist sincerity. Mr. Kozaki, the Christ- 
ian, called attention to the fact that the 
Chicago Parliament of Religions was held 
in time of peace, while this one was in time 
of war, at the greatest crisis that ever hap- 
pened in the nation’s life. a 

“Japan stands for civil and religious 
liberty, while Russia represents the very 
opposite. Our constitution permits any kind 
of religious faith, and Wwe are a unit in 
fighting for the liberties we have gained. 

Protestant missionaries were on the com- 
mittee and were well represented at the 
meeting. Dr. Imbrie set forth the situation 
with rare skill and power. 

“The objects of the war are two—the se- 
curity of the empire, and the permanent 
peace of the Hast. It has nothing whatever 
to do with differences between races or 
religions, as this meeting conclusively 
proves.”’ 

Dr. Imbrie went on to say that Premier 
Katsura, on hearing that he was soon to 
return to the United States, summoned him 
to an interview, in which the premier wish- 
ed him to say to the people of the States 
that Japan has no other objects in this war 
than the two just mentioned, and that he 
said this, not as an individual, but as the 
prime minister of Japan, and also as the 
representative of the mind of his Majesty 
the Emperor. So that no higher proof can 
be given of the sincerity of Japan’s purpose 
than is given in the guarantees of her con- 
stitution, in the course of her recent history, 
and in the word of her Emperor. 

After several other distinguished speakers, 
Buddhist and Christian, the ; mayor of 
Tokyo congratulated the promoters of the 
meeting on its splendid success, and the 
governor of Tokyo Fu said that such a 
meeting would be most helpful to the whole 
Empire. 

The resolution enthusiastically passed was 
as follows :— 

“The war now existing between Japan and 
Russia has for its object, on the part of 
Japan, the security of the Empire and the 
permanent peace of the Hast. It is carried 
on in the interests of justice, humanity, and 
the civilization of the world. With differ- 
ences between races or religions it hag 
nothing whatever to do. We, therefore, 
meeting together without distinction of race 
or religion, agree that we will endeavor to 
publish to the world, each in a manner 
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accordant with the methods observed in the 
religious body to which he belongs, the real 
purpose of the present war as now describ- 
ed. We also express a most earnest desire 
for the speedy accomplishment of an hon- 
ourable peace.”’ 

One cannot but raise the question, Could 
Such a meeting be held in St. Petersburg, 
With Orthodox Greeks, Jews, Stundists, 
Lutherans and Catholics giving to the world 
Such an exhibition of free speech and such 
sentiments of catholicity ? One such meet- 


ing in any part of Russia would do more 


to hasten permanent peace than a dozen 
victories on either side can now do. 
as one of the speakers truly said: “A meet- 
ing like this can be held in every city of 
Japan.” 

This meeting means much more than 
appears on the face of the resolution. It 
had been stated, now and then, in various 
magazines that Christianity was one of the 
religions of Japan, but in view of the com- 
paratively small number of Christians (200,- 
000), and of the short time Christianity has 
been permitted (not thirty years), it has 
Seemed a rather large claim to make, 

Here, however, is a meeting of the re- 
presentatives of all religions in Japan, call- 
ed by a committee of Buddhists, Shintoists, 
and Christians, and these Buddhists and 
Shintoists in referring to our religion call 
it, not the Jesus’ religion (Yaso Kyo), as 
they used to, in disparagement or contempt, 
but Christ’s religion (Kirisuto Kyo) or 
Christianity, as it is called throughout the 
world. A vast change has come over the 
attitude of Buddhists and Shintoists towards 
Christianity. They now recognize it as one 
of the three religious forces that are shaping 
new Japan. 

In this connection attention may well be 
called to the fact that in the army and 
navy of Japan Christian soldiers fight side 
by side with rest. The following story 


is one of several that have just come to. 


hand. A young lieutenant of the Imperial 
Guards, in a recent letter to his Tokyo 
pastor, tells how, in a lull between the en- 
gagements which preceded the crossing of 
the Yalu River, he, one Sunday morning, 
ascended a hill overlooking the Russian 
lines, and as he sat watching the enemy 
read three chapters from his pocket Testa- 
ment. Certainly this is no war of religions. 
And as certain is it that -it is no conflict 
between races.—‘‘Missionary Herald.” 


“That the heathen of Christendom should 
see no sense in carrying Christianity to 
their fellow heathen of heathendom is most 
natural; but it is inconceivable that any 
Christian should feel able to accept Chris- 
tianity for himself and deny it to the world. 
If it is-a good thing for him, why is it not 
a good thing for the world? And if it is 
a good thing for the world, how can he 
be excused from giving it to the world 2” 


Yous 
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THE SIGHTS OF AN INDIAN CITY. 
BY THE REV. G. MACALISTER, JEYPORE. 


What makes a visit to an Indian city for 
the first time so interesting is the NOVELTY 
of- everything which meets the eye. 


Here he sees the mother bathing her 

children in the open street, in front of 
the shop door, without any screen to hide 
her from the vulgar gaze during the per- 
formance of this necessary, though rather 
infrequent, domestic duty. 
As for clothes for the little ones, they are 
not in the programme, for children go about 
naked till they are six years of age. No- 
body is shocked, and no one prevented from 
making his purchases from the head of the 
family, who sits cross-legged behind his 
@arthen-ware jars, containing ghi, spices, 
salt, and other necessaries of life. 

Heaps of grain lie on the pavement in 
front of the grain dealer’s shops, liable, no 
doubt, to be covered with sand in the event 
of a sand-storm coming on; but what does 
Such a misadventure does not 
deter the customer from buying, and need 
not, therefore, lead the merchant to take 
precaution against a like occurrence in the 
future. Why should it? Is not the weight 
of his grain-heap increased thereby ? 

The buyer, in the early morning, goes 
about from heap to heap, lifts a handful of 
grain to examine its quality, and after much 
chaffering deals with the merchant who 
gives him the best bargain. 

A bullock, out of the hundreds that roam 
about the streets, suddenly makes a rush 
at one of the heaps of grain, scatters the 
bystanders on either side of him, fills his 
mouth hastily with the golden treasure, and 
bolts before the enraged grain-dealer can 
reach him with the bamboo which his 
trembling hand has seized. 

Bazaar dogs prowl] about, intent on pick- 
ing up the day’s meal, with their weather- 
eye open; for every one, he be young or 
old, considers it his privilege to give them 
a kick. A bazaar dog is always on the 
alert. He cannot be coaxed to come near 
you ; and even when your kindness is un- 
mistakable, he receives your gift with a half 
wag of his tail, shewing that he is still 
suspicious. : 

It is a sight—and you may see it almost 
any day—to see a dog chased out of quart- 
ers where, according to canine etiquette, he 
has no right to be. The other dogs—the 
rightful occupants of the district—as soon 
as they discover the transgressor, make for 
him in a body. They have difficulty enough 
in filling their own stomachs, and therefore 
no intruder must be allowed into their 
preserves ; he must be ejected. 

The culprit whose hardihood has led him 
beyond his proper bounds takes in the Sit- 
uation at once, smells the danger, turns 
tail, and runs for bare life. His pursuers 
reach him before he crosses the border, and 
now the ferocious instinct of the wild ani- 
mal, accustomed to fight for himself, comes 
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up his back, boldly faces his enemies, and 
out. He plants his tail against a wall, and 
shews his ivories. The pursuers are check- 
ed at once, and, ranging themselves at a 
respectaple distance, in a sort of semi-circle 
round him, content themselves with barking 
furiously at the intruder on guard. 

Dogs can’t afford to bark ail day, espe- 
Clally when nothing is to be gained by it, 
and so on the part of some there is a 
little laxness in keeping the semi-circle 
entire. The prisoner, anxious only to 
escape, immediately takes advantage of the 
break, and runs, followed by the howling 
pack. This time, however, he gets safely 
into his own quarter of the city. 

And now it is his turn to be defiant. He 
raises his tail from its former ignominious 
position, stretches his back, and barks a 
challenge loud and long. His brother dogs, 
On hearing this, come to his assistance, and 
the two parties, with a strip of neutral 
ground between them, challenge and re- 
challenge one another, until the Shopkeepers 
In the neighbourhood, deafened with the 
din, drive them away witb sticks and 
stones. 

While on the subject of animals, we may 
remark that no prettier sight than the feed- 
ing of kites can be seen anywhere. These 
graceful birds swim about over the city 
during all hours of the day, their plaintive 
whistle being very much out of keeping 
with the fierceness of their Swoop, as they 
Seize a collop from the basket on the head 
of the butcher, or snatch a sweetmeat ball 
from the hand of an unwary passer-by. 

When the sun is low in the heavens, the 
native who wishes to have a large share of 
merit to his credit carries a basket of 
native cakes, called “puris” to the roof 
of his house. He takes one from the 
basket, and with a lusty whoop flings it 
high up into the air. At once the kites fly 
to the spot, and the first in the race seizes 
it in his talons and hastily devours it. 

The man continues to throw his cakes 
upwards. As each cake leaves his hand 
there is a sharp struggle in mid-air, until 
one of the kites emerges with the prize, 
then they separate and swim about, some 
high, some low, till drawn together again 
by the ascending cake. Once out of the 
man’s hand, never a cake falls to the 
ground again; the kites are too sharp to 
allow that. 

Business is done, for the most part, in 
the open bazaar. ‘The merchant has no shop 
in our sense of tha word: he has only a 
large room in which his goods are stored. 
His customer stands outside, and what he 
wants is handed to him. 

In the public market-place there is a 
different arrangement, all commodities are 
laid on the ground, and can be handled by 
anybody. There is a good deal of noise 
and rough wit at the bargain-making ; but, 
on the whole, an Indian crowd, however 
large, is good-natured. 

A city seen from the roof of a house 
gives one such a view of native life as an 
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ordinary globe-trotter is not likely to get, 
for unless one can speak the language, and 
has gained the confidence of the people, 
he will have some difficuicy in getting ac- 
cess toea point where the city can be seen 
to advantage. 

Natives are jealous of the prying foreign- 
er, and justly so. He stumbles and blun- 
ders, with the best intentions in the world, 
no doubt ; still he blunders. He asks ques- 
tions which his guide will not interpret, 
and pokes into places ‘ where angels fear 
to tread.” The polite native, at his wits’ 
end how to thwart the wishes of the En- 
glishman without giving offence, heaves a 
sigh of relief when he sees him depart. 

Let us taka our stand on a roof, where 
we can see, and yet not be seen. The roofs 
of the houses are all flat, so that where the 
owner has not taken the precaution of 
building a high separating wall between 
himself and his neighbours, it is often 
possible to walk for a considerable distance 
from one roof to another. The sun, not 
yet high in the heavens, is pleasantly warm 
after the rather, chilly night. 

On a roof near, a solitary Brahmin is 
seen sitting in a corner, With his morning 
meal of pulse and wheaten cake between 
his knees. ‘This he bends over, and jealous- 
ly guards lest the shadow of anyone should 
fall on it, or lest the two crows sitting on 
a ledge near, watching every bite he takes, 
should make a dash at it. Not far om is 
another Brahmin, sitting cross-legged, with 
a rosary in his hand, drowsily humming 
the name of God while he counts his beads. 

On another roof a group of old dames sit 
at their spinning-wheels, and talk scandal ; 
while other women, for whom the spinning- 
wheel has no attraction, sit behind the 
latcice-work of the parapet round the roof, 
peering at their neighbours opposite, or on 
tue shifting scene of passers-by below thei. 

In another quarter tour men play a native 
game, and trom _ half-a-dozen spectators 
squatted around we can hear the approving 
exclamation of ‘‘ Wah-wah ! ” as a Success- 
ful move is made. 

One man on another roof has washed his 
person and his clothes, and performed his 
devotions at une same time, and is now 
waving his wet garments in the morning 
sun till they are dry. 

Farther off is a woman busy with her 
toilette in a secluded corner of the roof, 
but quite decently clad, for well she knows 
she may be seen from more than one point. 

Here men are flying their paper kites—a 
universal mode of amusement in India, and 
practised by young and old alike—and rush- 
ing excitedly from place to place to reach 
a favourable point from which to cut the 
string of a neighbour’s kite, their way of 
gaining a victory over a rival. 

In another part some men, who probably 
have not sept during the night, are stretch- 
ed full length on the roof, completely en- 
veloped in their blankets, oblivious of all 
things around them. 

This wall a little way off is plastered all 
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over With cakes of fuel, which have been 
stuck on there to dry in the sun. 

Red pepper pods and grain are spread 
out to dry in another place, and several 
monkeys sit on the tamarind tree near by, 
watching their opportunity to pounce on the 
grain when the owner, with his bamboo, 
unaware that they are so near, has retired 
for a little. The sharp squirrel follows the 
monkey, and daintily and deftly nibbles the 
golden grain, which he holds in his fore- 
paws. 

There is an air of calm and repose here 
which we seek for in vain in a western 
city. The only sounds are the hollow boom 
of the big drum, or the weird sound of the 
conch, wafted on the morning air from the 
interior of the heatuen temple in the dis- 
tance. 

What, indeed, impresses a visitor most 
is this same air of repose which he every- 
where finds prevailing. There is no bustle, 
little or no competition—if we except life 
in the Presidency towns—to be met with 
anywhere. Live and let live is the rule of 
the Oriental. If a man succeeds, good and 
well; if he does not, his bread and his 
water somehow are made sure to him; and 
having these he complacently points to his 
forehead, and remarks that his fate ‘is 
written there. 


A DAY IN-CANTON. 


BY THE REV. D. RITCHIE KEY, EDINBURGH. 


Such a day is one never to be forgotten. 
The memory of its sounds, sights, and 
smells retains its vividness, and remains a 
lasting possession. The impression on every 
sense is too strange and strong to be readily 
removed. Even as we write we can hear 
the screaming of our bearers mingling with 
the hoarse roar of the crowds that thronged 
the narrow fetid streets, and see the garish 
lights of the flower-boats reflected in the 
dark surging waters of the river. 

We had fully a week at our disposal in 
Hong Kong; and though its beauties are 
great, tney do not require that length of 
time for their exploration. We had, there- 
fore, opportunity to pay a flying visit to 
curious Canton, which is at once one of 
the most interesting and characteristic of 
Chinese cities. 

It is only Some ninety miles from Hong 
Kkong, and there is a daily and nightly 
service of steamers between the two places. 
The usual custom is to go and return by 
the night boats, on which there is fair 
Sleeping accommodation, spending the in- 


_tervening day in Canton. 


We determined to take the day boat, and 
run the risks of staying all night in the 
hotel on the Shameen. This gave us the 
opportunity of seeing the river scenery and 
Canton by candle-light as well as by day. 
This was a decided improvement in the 
trip, and we found the hotel in the foreign 
concession a good enough place. 
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The journey, though short, occupies a 
considerable time, which, however, does not 
hang heavy on one’s hands. The scenery 
can hardly be called beautiful, as the hills 
are bare and brown, and contrast unfavour- 
ably with the fresh green landscapes of our 
own country ; but the signs of busy life 
observable in the numerous villages along 
the shores, and the varied craft upon the 
stream, are not devoid of interest. 

Not far from the mouth of the river we 
passed a place where workmen were busy 
building a temple to the god of the sea 
and boats. Here, at an annual festival, 
great crowds of Sampans and junks and 
other craft come, that their crews may pay 
their respects to this deity. 

Farther up the river the scenery becomes 
tamer still. The banks are fiat and char- 
acterless, and all one can see is a level ex- 
panse of ‘‘ Paddy fields,’’ as the rice lands 
are called. © 

But there was plenty on board to occupy 
our attention. In the first cabin, usually 
occupied by Some stray tourist, there were 
two Chinese ladies and their maids. ‘They 
sat and smoked their little pipes, and when 
we came near Canton touched themselves 
up with their various pigments in the most 


_ unconcerned fashion. 


There .were also a couple of French 
priests, Who wore the pigtail and the dress of 
the country of their adoption. But by far the 
most interesting sights were between decks, 
where there were hundreds of Chinamen 
travelling at the cheapest of rates. There 
were some in all stages of opium smoking. 
Many were gambling with the inveterate 
eagerness of their nation. Youngsters were 
Sprawling about as naxed as they were 
born, while their parents were busy stuffing 
rice into themselves by means of chop- 
sticks. 

Seated on a raised platform in the centre 
Was a professional story-teller, trying to 
earn an honest penny by reciting some tale 
of the heroic days of old China. It was 
most amusing to watch the expression of 
his face as the narrative proceeded. It in- 
dicated a profound interest in his own story, 
and seemed to say. ‘* Now, isn’t this a won- 
derful tale ?”’ His speech was marked by 
a rythmic cadence to which his fan kept 
accurate time. 

Another story-teller among the third-class 
passengers was more oratorical and showy. 

When the story gets near the climax 
they Senu around the hat, and will not 
proceed to the full development of the plot 
until a sufficient amount of coppers has 
been obtained. The morals of the story, 
we were told, are not high, and judging 
by the listless attention the interest is not 
keen. 

Returning from our exploration of the 
Chinese quarters, we were reminded of the 
real danger that besets the traveller in 
that land. We had to pass through heavy 
barricades, by means of which the Chinese 
can in a moment be caged down below 
decks. Not so very long ago an attempt 
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was made to murder the officers and secure 
the steamer, by a body of desperate ruffians 
who had come on board as passengers. 

By the time we had examined the recesses 
of the lower holds we were well up the 
river, and objects of interest were again 
beginning to appear. The channel was now 
much narrower, and the innumerable craft 
that were crawling slowly up and down 
passed us at close quarters. 

One type of junk was a curiosity in its 
way. Instead of oars or sail it had a large 
paddle-wheel right astern, motive power for 
which was obtained by the crew stepping 
on the floats after the fashion of a tread- 
mill, It must have been sore work climb- 
ing up that endless revolving stairease - 


’ 


but John Chinaman is used to perpetual 
toiling. 

Prominent objects in the landscape were - 
big Square builuings, not unlike the old 
keeps scattered up* and down our own 
country. ‘hose before us were “ keeps ” 
Sure enough. ‘They were the pawnbroking 
establishments of the various villages. 
Thieving is so common that each pawnshop 
is a kind of fortified castle, and is the only 
place of safe keeping for valuables. 

Painted in a prominent place are three 
white disks, counterparts to the three balls 
with which we are familiar. Armed with 
vitriol and other burning substances, men 
mount guard upon the roof, and are ready 
to give a warm reception to any daring 
intruder, 

At a point well up the river there is a 
stockade run across its. entire breadth, 
leaving only a narrow passage in the centre 
for the traffic. This is for defensive pur- 
poses, but it would be a veritable gossamer 
web before an ironclad ram, or a torpedo 
boat. 

Equally useless looking were the big rusty 
cannon placed in exposed positions all up 
the river. A few dogs were the only gar- 
rison we could see, except, now and again, 
when a soldier, in the uniform of Adam 
before the fall, appeared upon the ramparts. 

Our first and only stoppage was at 
Whampoa, which forms the customs gate 
of Canton. Curiously enough, the Chinese 
Government do not trust their own people 
to collect the customs, all the officials being 
EKuropean, f 

Leaving Whampoa, we sight the first pa- 
goda, which, as we pass, we observe is in 
a Tuinous state, with grass and Saplings 
growing between the joints of the masonry. 
It is of the typical order ®f pagoda archi- 
tecture, and may have stood as the model 
for all the representations of pagodas with 
which we are familiar in schoolbooks and 
on chinaware. 

We had _ scarcely dropped our anchor 
Sight ; but only the pretentious form of the 
French cathedral—a terrible eyesore to the 
Cantonese—and the tall, square, unsightly 


pawnshops break the monotonous sea of 
grey roofs. 
We had scareely dropped our anchor 


when we were completely surrounded by 
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a crowd of boats of all descriptions. Their 
owners came pellmell on deck, often throw- 
ing their big straw hats on board before 
them, to expedite their own movements. 
Their vociferous efforts to obtain passengers, 
and the general confusion and bustle, form- 
ed the nearest approach to pandemonium 
that we have ever witnessed. 

Happily, we were saved their noisy at- 
tentions. We had engaged a guide in Hong 
Kong, who travelled with us, and made all 
needful arrangements. He secured for us 
a comparatively clean and comfortable 
sampan, ‘‘manned” by a tidy little Chi- 
nese woman, known as “ Sarah.” The boat 
formed her home and her means of liveli- 
hood in one. ‘There were One or two 
children on board, securely fastened to the 
boat by means of cords tied round their 
waists. Under the canopy where we sat 
were a number of pictures of unmistakable 
British origin, while stowed away beneath 
the stern seats, but not altogether out of 
view, were the pots, pans, and other culi- 
nary utensils. 

It was only a few minutes’ pull to the 
Shameen, where all the foreign residents 
are gathered together, and where the only 
available hotel is situated. This is an is- 
land, formed by the river on one side and 
a canal on the other. Access is gained 
from the Canton side by means of two iron 
bridges, provided with heavy gates, and 
guarded night and day by Chinese soldiers. 
At night a chain is drawn across the canal, 
and none but Huropeans are allowed to 
sail up after a certain hour. 

After we had fixed our apartments for the 
night we started for a preliminary stroll, 
with our guide, Ah Fong, for a pilot 
through the streets. As guides go, Ah h’ong 
was not a bad specimen; but under a 
“smile that was child-like and bland,” he 
could tell as big a lie as the occasion de- 
manded, as we knew afterwards to our cost. 

But how can we convey to those who 
have never seen them any conception of 
those streets through which, under his 
guidance, we passed ? They formed a per- 
fect labyrinth of narrow, evil-smelling 
lanes, along which there poured unceasingly 
a stream of half-naked humanity. 

In the narrowest of them one could stand 
and touch each side with his extended 
hands, wuile the widest of them were not 
much better than some of the old Hdin- 
burgh closes. Only the smallest quantity 
of heaven’s light finds its way between 
those high walls, and even that is obscured 
by the awnings stretched overhead, and by 
the multitude of long narrow signboards 
suspended from either side. 

The sewers run down the middle of the 
streets, and are but ill concealed by the 
rough loose flags which serve at once as 
pavement and cover to the drains. The re- 
sult was that we walked in constant dread 
of typhoid or other deadly malady, and it 
was only by liberal indulgence in the weed 
that our perambulations were made endur- 
abie, 
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We received more attention than we 
cared for aS we passed along the crowded 
ways. Inueed, the commotion we created 
was not unlike that which a circus pro- 
cession makes as it passes through some 
Small country town. We had always a 
crowd staring at us; and if we went into 
a Shop they gathered round the door, and 
sometimes even came in after us. The more 
curious were not above fingering the articles 
of our clothing, while their companions 
evidently enjoyed the embarrassment of the 
“foreign devils.” 

We had quite enough of it for a start, and 
were not altogether sorry to return to our 
hotel for dinner, where it would be our 
turn to observe the soft-footed, lynx-eyed 
and attentive Chinese “ boys,’ who wait the 
table with an efficiency which not even the 
ubiquitous German waiter can match. 

After our dinner our guide had ‘“ Sarah ” 
in waiting with her boat, to take us to see 
the flower-boats of Canton. We _ hardly 
knew where we were veing taken, or we 
would have hesitated to set out on such 
an excursion. 

Hundreds ot boats are moored together 
in a kind of floating village. They are of 
all sizes and styles. Most of them are not 
ullike the house-boats one sees on- the upper 
reaches of the Thames. They are connected 
into regular streets by means of wooden 
gangways, and you can walk for a consi- 
derable distance along those floating road- 
ways. 

Here come the wealthy and the dissipated, 
and the place reeks like a veritable Sodom; 
and We were heartiiy glad when we got out 
of it, after the shortest possible stay. Truth 
to tell, we feit it “uncanny ;”’ an uproar 
and a bit of jostling and we could have 
easily been pushed over the narrow planks 
into the dark river running below, and no 
one would have been a bit the wiser. 

AS it was, we got safely to our hotel and 


_to bed, but not to sleep. Our window look- 


ed out upon the canal, where quite a crowd 
of the water population have their floating 
homes. Throughout the night the stillness 
was broken by most unearthly noises. We 
never before realized how thoroughly we 
were in the heart of heathenism, or under- 
stood what real discomfort and self-denial 
must be entailed in a missionary’s life. 

Next morning we had a bath in true 
Chinese style, in what was nothing more or 
less than a large earthenware bowl. By 
the time we had breakfast’ our guide had 
chairs and bearers ready, for walking is 
out of the question, however much we dis- 
like the idea of making a brother man a 
beast of burden, and so we set out in right 
earnest to see the sights of Canton, 

It soon became evident that the tastes of 
our guide and our own lay in aifferent di- 
rections. He had a manifest liking for the 
Shops where we could purchase curios at 
as large a price aS we were foolish enough 
to give, and where he could collect ‘‘ squeeze 
money ” after we had gone. 

We were set down in succession by our 


~~ 
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inviting, at least to Western eyes. In 
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bearers at shops where silks, ivory carvings, 
paintings on rice-paper, and other articles 
of a similar kind could be obtained. One 
place we went to where they make curious 
brooches out of the gaily-coloured wings of 
the kingfisher. 

One of our party bought here so largely 
that the shopman remarked to the guide, 


“That gentleman must have a great many 


wives.” Hixed prices are unknown, and 
bargaining is both tedious and dificult ; and 
after all, you tina out that you have been 
cheated to the extent of. a hundred ‘per 
cent. 

The ordinary shops that we passed on our 
Way through the streets were exceedingly 
interesting. AS a rule they were open lv 
the front, and a fuil view couid be nud ot 
all that was going on within. In many, 
when we passed, the shopkeeper and uis 
assistants Sat round a little table in tue 
middle of the place, busy with their muid- 
day meal. 

“whe provision shops were not particularly 
che 
fishmongers there were large troughs where 
fish were kept alive ; whiie those that were 
dressed presented a very gruesome appeal- 


. ance from the quantity of blood upon them, 


this being a point on which the Chinese 
customer insists. 

In the butchers, slaughtered dogs had a 
tuft of hair on their tails, preserved to 
prove their identity. Other prime comes- 
tibles, Such as dried rats, cats, sea-slugs, 
sweetmeats, and many-coloured cakes, were 
freely displayed. 

The memories of midnight squalling under 


- eur student lodgings suggested commercial 


development of the future. 

At length we got Ah Fong convinced 
that we had shops at home a good deal 
better than in Canton, and that it was high 
time he turned his footsteps somewhere 
else. This he reluctantly did. Canton is 
a city of temples ; there are, it is said, no 
fewer than one hundred and twenty-five. 


‘Foremost among them is the temple of the 


Five Hundred Genii, to which we went. 
The approach is through a gateway guarded 
by dragons of dreadful mien. 

Passing these we are led through many 
courts and corridors to the hall of the five 
hundred. Here squat on a raised platform 
some five hundred figures, rather larger 
than life size, and each uglier than his 
neighbour. Hach is supposed to be the 
likeness of Some famous priest, and hide- 
ous fellows they must have been if the 
portraiture is correct. 

In front of each was a large bronze bowl, 
full of the ashes of consumed joss sticks 
and paper prayers. In the centre is the 
principal shrine, in which a large image 
with real hair and beard sits grinning 
horribly. Everywhere the presence of dust 
and cobwebs testified to the fact that John 
Chinaman at anyrate does not consider 
cleanliness next to godliness. . 


Next in order of importance is the temple 
of the tutelary deity of the city. 


It is 
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known as the “Temple of Horrors,” from 
the fact that around the courts are ten 
large grated chambers, in which, by means 
of life-size models, are depicted the tortures 
of lost souls. 

These representations are blood-curdling 
in the extreme. Being sawn asunder longi- 
tudinally, ground to pulp between mill- 
stones, covered by a red-hot bell, or boiled 
in oil, were some of the worst punishments 
set forth. 

But surrounded by these scenes, and 
utterly unmoved by them, was a crowd of 
gamblers, fortune-tellers, letter writers, 
dentists, and general rascaldom. 

Here more than anywhere else the atti- 
tude of the crowd towards us was that of 
ill-suppressed hostility. It was essentially 
of the lower orders, and they are never 
well-disposed towards Europeans. 

we breathed a good deal more freely 
when Wwe were once more in our chairs, 
and on our way to the tive-storey pagoda 
built on the city wall. This formed the 
British headquarters when we took the city 
in 1546. 

The wall itself, built in the Sixteenth 
Century, is from twenty to forty feet high, 
and from tirteen to twenty-five feet wide. 
At the point where the pagoda stands it is 


in a state of fair preservation, but, of° 
course, ulteriy useiess as a defence. The 
pagoda itselr is composed of brick and 
wood. 


I’rom the top a magnificent view of the 
city and surrounding country is obtained. 
Looking south one sees an expanse of al- 
most flat grey tile roofs, relieved here and 
there by the tall square walls of the pawn- 
Shops, and in the distance by the pinacles 
of the French Cathedral. 

Towards the north and west Spreads a 
tract of green undulating country, unmarked 
by any special feature save the gleaming 
waters ot ine Pearl river, which winds its 
way through the midst of it, and the slopes 
of the White Cloud mountain, which shut 
in the view. Lying close to the wall is a 
very large cemetery, full of the peculiar 
horse-shoe shaped tombs which are the 
fashion in China. 

The pagoda is used as a tea-house, and 
not a few native visitors were enjoying the 
cheering cup. Our lunch had been sent up 
here from the hotel, and as we partook of 
it we had about us a good many curious 
observers, who were as much interested in 
our knives and forks aS we were in their 
chop-sticks, 

We ventured on a cup of tea of native 
concoction. It was served in flat handless 
cups, and without sugar or cream, and was 
by no means pleasant to the taste. Our 
bearers evidently relished it, as they wash- 
ed down the remains of our lunch with a 
copious supply of the bitter liquid. 

When they were thus engaged we tried 
to get a “snap-shot” at them, but they 
knew a detective camera as well as our- 
selves, and shewed a pair of clean heels 
as they made for the nearest shelter. They 
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have a strong prejudice against being pho- 
lographed or sketched, as they think they 
are in some way bewitched by the process. 
In Hong Kong, when we wished to get rid 
of the annoying attentions of a crowd of 
jinrikisha men, we bad no more to do than 
turn the camera upon them. Hach turned 
and fled quicker than he had come. 

After. their rest and refreshment our 
bearers steppea briskly out on our way to 
one of the prisons. It was a more real 
chamber of horrors than tnat we had visit- 
ed in the temple. Entering a low doorway 
out of a crowded Street, we were ushered 
into a narrow passage, along one side of 
Which ran a rough, heavy, wooden barri- 
cade. Beyond that there was a large pen, 
—wwe cannot call it anything else,—in the 
semi-darkness of which we could dimly 
discern a crowd of human forms. 

Getfore our eyes had become accustomed 
to the gloom, aud we could’ really See what 
Was about us, our ears were assailed with 
cries like those of wid beasts. Dirty hands 
were thrust through the spaces in the bar- 
ricade for money, while fierce gesticulation 


enabled us to understand that it was to 
buy food. 
Many of the prisoners wore massive 


wooden collars about two feet and a-halt 
Square. ‘hese are made in two sections, 
and are fastened round the neck, so that 
the unfortunate prisoner can neither sit 
nor lie with any comfort. He is dependent 
on the kindly offices of solue more tfortun- 
ate fellow prisoner for his food, as he 
cannot possibly feed himself across the pro- 
jecting board. 

Others of the prisoners were fastened by 
means of a collar and chain to a heavy 
weight, which they had to drag about with 
them wherever they went. 

It was with a shudder that we left the 
building ; and the din of the narrow street 
outside, which was particularly crowded 
With gambling-tables and mobs of excited 
players, did not drown the doleful cries 
that even yet echo in our ears—most damn- 
ing testimony of “‘man’s inhumanity to 
man.,”’ 

‘he execution ground is a more blood- 
curdling place than the prison, though, 
happily, when we saw it there were few 
traces of the dreadful deeds of which it is 
the scene. It is used, when not required 


for executions, as a potter’s field, and was, ” 


when we were there, filled with specimens 
of sun-dried pottery. We did not care to 
linger, as there were other and less grue- 
Sclie sights to See. 

The examination hall is a curious and, 
interesting place. Here the aspirants to 
civil functions sit ior their degree. ‘The 
place is more like a prison than an ex- 
amination hall, and its aspect enough to 
drive any ideas out of a Western mind. 

The large square space is enclosed by a 
high wall, having only one gate, and a 
raised watch -tower at each corner. 

It is divided into numerous pens, in which 
the candidates write, eat, and sleep during 
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the time over which the examination ex- 
tends, 

Save for the number painted on the door, 
all the cells are exactly alike. In slots in 
the wall rest two rough slabs of wood, one 
at a level, which serves for a table, and tie 
other somewhat lower for a seat. At night 
both are put in the lower slots, and serve 
the much-suffering candidate for a bed. To 
assist thought and to calm the mind, the 
whole building is painted a dul! grey with 
bands of black ; but we would not recom- 
mend the experiment at home. 

There were other sightS to which our 
guide conducted us, but of these we can 
only mention one. This was a curious 
water clock, said to be five hundred years 
old. ‘The time is measured by the trickling 
of water out of one large vessel into an- 
other, throughout a series of four, the flow 
being regulated by means of carefully made 
spouts. 

In the last of the series there is a float, 
to which is fastened an upright piece. of 
wood. The upright is marked into equal 
spaces and figured, and the height which it 
is protruded through a hole in the covering 
of the vessel tells the time, which is an- 
nounced every hour by means of a paces 
hung outside the building. 

The water is changed back from the bot- 
tom vessel to the one at the top once every 
twenty-four hours, .and any deficiency 
through evaporation or spilling is made up. 

We had had enough of Canton, and our 
bearers had evidently had enough for us, 
judging by the way they were shewing 
signs of weariness. It was getting mono- 
tonous, not to say exhausting 
through those noisy, evil-smelling streets ; 
anu we were not at all sorry to return to 
our hotel and the comparative quiet of the 
Soameen. Here, after a much-needed rest, 
we had the services of “ Sarah” 
tidy sampan, to convey us to the “ Powan,” 
waich saiied that evening for Hong Kong. 

Darkness set in soon after we weighed 
anchor, and before morning had long dawn- 
ed, we found ourselves alongside the wharf 
at Hong Kong, and once more safe and 
sound under the flag of Old Hngland— 
symbol of security and even-handed justice, 
even though it does float over a foreign 
soil. 
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“In England there are 2,050,718 commu- 
nicants in the Church of England, and 2,- 
010,530 in the Nonconformist Churches ; 
but the latter have 3,389,848 Sunday School 
Scholars, as against 2,919, 413 in the Esta- 
blished Church. © 


“At the Pan- -Presbyterian Council, 
has just closed its sessions in Liverpool, it 
was stated that there are now in the world’s 
Presbyterianism 5,137,328 communicants. 
The last Methodist Ecumenical Conference 
in 1901 claimed 7,659,285 Methodist com- 
municants throughout the world.” 
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Pulpit and Pew. 


PREACHING OUTSIDE THE PULPIT. 


By Rev. T,..L. CUYLER, D.D. 


For what purpose did I enter the min- 
istry ? is a vitally important question which 


_ every conscientious minister will keep con- 


stantly before his mind. 

The answer which he will make to this 
question will be—I became a preacher in 
order to bring God’s message to my fellow- 
men, to awaken those who are careless, 
instruct those who are ignorant, comfort 
those who are in trouble, help those who 
are weak, and lead precious souls to Jesus- 
Christ; in short, my aim is to make bad 
people good and good people better. 

_ To attract people to the house of God is 
of far less importance than to attract them 
to Christ; the making a good sermon is 
mainly of value that it makes a good man. 

A wise minister will not belittle his pulpit 
by neglecting to make full preparation for 
it, nor will he cheapen it by putting there 
anybody and everybody that he can lay 
hands upon. At the same time, he re- 
cognizes that he can spend only about three 
or four hours in that pulpit on only one 
day of the seven ; and whether in the pulpit 
or Out of it, he is everywhere Christ’s 
ambassador. 


CHRIST SHEWS THE WAY. 


The’ Bible is the best theological seminary, 
and in that he learns that his divine Master 
delivered two popular discourses which the 
Holy Spirit has preserved for us ; one of 
them was delivered on a mountain, and the 
other by the seaside. 

The great body of our Lord’s instructions 
were in the form of personal conversations 
with individuals or with His little band of 
disciples. That quiet evening talk with 
Nicodemus has shaped all Christian theo- 
logy and moulded myriads of human char- 
acters, and will continue to do so until-the 
end of time. 

The apostles pursued the same methods 
with their Master; and the book of the 
Acts is largely the record of personal labours 
for the conversion or the spiritual benefit 
of individuals. Paul preached public dis- 
courses when he had the opportunity ; but 
I question whether his sublime discourse 
on Mars Hill has ever brought as many 
souls to the Saviour as his brief talk with 
one poor awakened sinner in the prison of 
Philippi. . 

The danger with us ministers is that we 
look at our flocks too much as a, totality ; 
the word “masses” is a misleading word. 
We preach on Sunday to a congregation ;: 
but God’s eye sees only individuals. Guilt 
is a thing appertaining to an individual 


conscience ; and conversion is the turning 
of the single soul to Jesus. If we preach 
to a congregation for an hour or two on 
the Sabbath, it is a joyful thought to an 
earnest Soul-winner that he can preach out- 
Side of his pulpit for more than a hundred 
hours during the week. 


ADVANTAGES OF PASTORAL VISITATION. 


One of the unanswerable arguments for 
thorough pastoral visitation is that it brings 
a minister within arm’s length of his people. 
He needs this personal contact for his own 
benefit. A good library is a good thing; 
but there is a great difference between a 
lifeless book on your shelf and the vitalizing 
and fertilizing study of a book in boots ; 
for every life is a biography. You and LI, 
my dear brother, are helping to make these 
biographies. 

Our sermons are addressed to everybody ; 
a conversation is addressed to a single soul. 
“Thou art the man” is the meaning of 
every loving appeal, every kind rebuke, and 
every personal invitation. A man may 
dodge a sermon ; he cannot dodge a per- 
Sonal conversation conducted in the right 
spirit. 

A faithful sermon ought to set your people 
thinking. In one mind it may suggest diffi- 
culties ; and when that person meets you 
he may wish to have the difficulty explain- 
ed: the door is thus opened for you to 
remove an obstacle, or to press home a 
needed truth. In another mind your sermon 
May haye awakened a conviction of sin. 
That impression may fade away, or it may 
be deepened if followed up by a personal 
interview. 

Much of many a pastor’s best work has 
been done in an “inquiry meeting,’ but 
even when no such method is used, there 
will be opportunities for every wideawake 
pastor to find out who in his parish is an 
“anxious inquirer.” 


THE ACCESSIBLE MINISTER. 


You ought to have a fixed time in every 
week when persons can call on you; and 
if anyone breaks into your study during 
your morning hours for spiritual direction, 
you ought to rejoice to throw aside books 
or sermon notes and give him the right of 
way. The man that wants you is the man 
that you want. 

It is an excellent. method also to request 
your congregation to send a request to you 
if they desire an interview in their own 
homes. Remember how cordially the Master 
met every one who came to Him for light 
or for healing, and what a long journey He 
took in order to bring relief to one poor 
woman in the coasts of Canaan. 
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In dealing with awakened souls, nothing 
can take place of personal contact. To reach 
all such from the pulpit only, is almost as 
absurd as it would be for a physician to 
read his prescriptions from a desk in a 
hospital instead of going from one bed to 
another to feel each pulse, and to examine 
each fever-coated tongue. 

No pastor worthy of the name will need 
to be reminded how strong are the claims 
on him of the Lord’s ‘“shut-ins” whose 
faces are not seen in the sanctuary. Whom- 
soever you neglect, never neglect the sick, 
especially those who are in the by-lanes of 
poverty. There is no more Christ-like work 
than that, and none that will grip your 
people to you more strongly. 


The hours you spend in the ministrations 
of cOmfort to the sick and the sorrowing 
will often subject your nerves and your 
Sympathetic sensibilities to a severe Strain. 
The most celebrated pulpit orator in Amer- 
ica one said to me: “It consumes more 
of my nerve force to spend an hour with 
people who are in trouble than to prepare 
two sermons.” 

That may be so; but is there any more 
Christly office in this old sobbing and suffer- 
ing world than to “bind up the broken 
heart?” What your people want is the 
ministry of sympathy, and the rich often 
need it as truly as the wretched poor. 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE PREACHING. 


I have indicated some of the ways in 
which a faithful minister may preach out- 
side of his Sabbath pulpit. There is one 
style of preaching that is vastly more effect- 
ive than any other, and that is the irresisti- 
ble eloquence of a pure, manly, noble, and 
unselfish life. ‘My pastor’s discourses are 
not very brilliant,’ said an intelligent lady, 
“but his daily life is a sermon all the 
week.” 

The ‘living epistle” of Paul was as 
sublime and convincing as any words that 
fell from his lips on the hill of Mars; for 
Jesus Christ lived in him. Our people look 
at us when out of the pulpit to discover 
what we mean when we are in our pulpits. 
Piety is power. Your aim is to produce 
Christian character, and what argument so 
strong, so constant, so persuasive, so heart- 
reaching as the beautiful example of a life 
copied even imperfectly after Jesus Christ ? 


\ 


“ Hvery one of us casts a Shadow. There 
hangs about us a sort of penumbra—a 
strange, indefinable something—which we 
call personal influence, which has its effect 
on every other life on which it falls. It goes 
with us wherever we go. It is not some- 
thing we can have when we will, as we 
lay aside a garment. It is something that 
always pours out from our life like light 
from a lamp, like heat from a flame, like 
perfume from a flower.”—J. R. Miller. 
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JONATHAN THE GENEROUS. 
BY REV. DR. GEORGE MATHESON, EDINBURGH. 


Matheson of Juellan, the Blind Preacher. 


It has often seemed to me a yery Sin- 
gular thing that those parts of the Old 
Lestament which come nearest to the heart 
are precisely the parts which belong to 
its rudest periods. The Old Testament has 
its ages of civilisation—its times of luxury 
and refinement. but these are not the 
times When it makes its deepest appeal 
to the instincts of the hearty ‘he glories 
ot a Solomon are intellectual glories ; the 
glories of a Jeroboam the Second are 
military glories ; the glories of a Hezekiah 
are pecuniary glories. 

But in all these periods I look in vain 
for one spot dedicated to human emotion. 
‘here are wars and rumours of war, there 
is peace and the produce of peace, there 
is luxury and the refinement of luxury ; 
but there is no display of that unfettered 
feeling which impresses so powerfully the 
Simple and the childlike. 

If you want to find that, you must go ta 
the rude ages—to the iron ages. You must 
go to that desert where amid internecin~ 
strife moves an Abraham, an Isaac, a 
Jacob. You must go to that early Canaan 
in whose wilderness there is spread a table 
for Ruth and Boaz. You must go to that 
period immediately following the captivity 
when Israel, amid the roughness of a new 
beginning, bursts forth into songs which 
have entranced the ear of the world. 

Such a period is that of Saul. It is a 
wild age—an age of winds and waves; 
but the winds have struck the harp and 
the waves have wafted melody. Saul and 
his age were animated by a spirit whose 
home was earth, not heaven ; yet they form 
the environment of one of the sweetest 
Souls that have ever breathed—the man 
Jonathan, 

He is a rainbow in a storm. The son 
and heir of the fierce Saul, the hereditary 
fruit of a tribe whose symbol was a wolf 
—this man is the embodiment of human 
tenderness ! He is one of those lives who 
annul the distinctions in the ages—who 
make us say with the angel of the Apo- 
calypse that time shall be no more. Jona- 
than belongs to all seasons of development; 
you will find him in spring and autumn, 
in Summer and winter. He is not too 
mature for the dawn; he is not too primi- 
tive for the noonday. 

‘here are men whoSe speech is so free 
from all provincialism that we cannot tell 
from what part of a country they come. 
There is a mental, as well as a linguistic, 
freedom from the provinces. There are 
lives whom, if they stood apart, we could 
not attribute to any special century or any 
particular phase of progress. Jonathan is 
one of these. We cannot speak of him as 
a mountain rose; we cannot describe him 
as a lily of the valley. He belongs to 
mountain and valley alike ; on the height 
and in the depth he is equally at home. 
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Let us stand, then, in the Bible Picture 
Gallery, and contemplate this figure—so 
remote and yet so near, so distant in time 
and yet so close to modern sympathies. 
What is that quality in which he is re- 
presentative ? We must put our hand on 
that in which he is distinctively represen- 
tative. It is very easy to find in Jonathan 
a modern quality ; but that is not enough. 
We must discover that feature which marks 
him out from the rest of the Gallery. 

We might say, for example, that Jona- 
than was a man of valour; but was not 
Joshua the same! We might say that he 
was a man of piety; but was not Moses 
the same! We might say that he was a 
man who exhibited the tenacity of friend- 
Ship ; but was not Hlisha the same! 

In none of these things is Jonathan dis- 
tinctive. In so far as he merely represents 
a colour already delineated, he is not en- 
titled to a separate description. He can 
only receive this on the ground of some 
peculiarity ? What is that peculiarity ? 
What is that quality which makes the 
figure of Jonathan a distinct portrait ex- 
hibiting an element of human nature which 
has found in him a special delineation ? 

I think this distinctive feature of Jona- 
than is generosity. I regard his portrait 
as the direct counterpart of the portrait 
of Lot. I have defined Lot to be the man 
who never gave discount; Jonathan is the 
man who never omits to give discount. If 
Lot. represents that class of men who exact 
their twenty shillings in the pound, Jona- 
than represents that class who are willing 
to accept nineteen. If Lot is the man of 
the law, Jonathan is the man of the gospel. 
If the problem of Lot is how little good 
he can do without incurring blame, the 
problem of Jonathan is how much good he 
can do without receiving praise. Lot has 
for his record “I have wronged no man”; 
Jonathan’s epitaph is “I have made many 
glad.”’ 

Lot and Jonathan belong to different 
Stages of the religious life. Lot represents 
the soul under the dread of God ; Jonathan 
represents the soul under the love for 
man. The one is, by nature, unjust, and is 
only kept honest through policy ; the other 
is almost impolitic in generosity, and re- 
quires to be restrained in the sacrifice of 
his own interests. 

The generosity of Jonathan is not con- 
fined to a single sphere. Many are generous 
within a single sphere and very mean out- 
Side of it; I have known a man give 
hundreds to a Sunday School and refuse a 
shilling to a starving author. Jonathan is 
a generous man all round. We are apt to 
think of him merely as the friend of David. 
In this we do him injustice. 

A man may be generous within the limits 
of a private friendship who outside that 
boundary is hard and cruel. There are 
very few, indeed, even of the hardest and 
most cruel, who have not a little corner 
in their heart kept green for somebody—a 
corner which they deck with lavish hand, 
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which they store with plenteous fruits and 
strew with beauteous tiowers. 

Jonathan has his special friendship, but 
he has not his special generosity. His 
generosity is wider than his friendship— 
goes beyond its boundaries. Jonathan has 
a beauty of his own—apart from his re- 
lation to David. Before we meet nim with 
the Singer of Israel, we meet him alone. 
Originally, he stands before us in his own 
person and Shines by his own light. Let 
us consider the picture which his opening 
life reveals. 

When the curtain rises, we are in the 
midst of the camp of Israel. Saul has de- 
clared war against the Philistines, and his 
Son Jonathan leads the army. To the Jew, 
the service of war was aS much a religious 
observance as the service of the Sanctuary. 
When he went forth to battle, he went 
forth to battle with the enemies of the 
Lord. 

It was this that lent solemnity to his 
Military life. He had no personal ad- 
versary ; his auaversaries were the ad- 
versaries of God. War was with the Israel- 
ite a sacrament. His standard of battle 
Was a church symbol ; his rallying-cry was 
a religious invocation ; his victory was a 
proof of Divine favour; his defeat was an 
indication of Divine displeasure. 

And because war was to him a religious 
service, he prepared for it by cultivating 
humility. Other nations on the eve of war 
Seek to realise their strength ; Israel sought 
to realise her weakness. Her hour of con- 
filict was an hour of Divine Service, and 
She made ready for that Service by self- 
abnegation. 

Saul was in accord with the spirit of his 
race. He prepared for war by imposing 
a fast on the army. He enacted that the 
soldiers Should be put on short rations. 
He sent them out to battle furnished with 
a Slender commissariat—hardly enough to 
keep soul’ and body together. He did so, 
not in the interest of economy, but in what 
he believed to be the interest of religion. 
He wished, bv the starvation of the outer 
man, to mark his sense of the fact that 
the wars of Israel were wars of the Lord. 

Let uS pause here for a moment to note 
the inveteracy of old beliefs. It is strange 
how persistently the idea has survived 
that the value of Divine worship lies in its 
difficulty. 

I remember being consulted as a clergy- 
man by a young woman of high education 
on the subject of her spiritual state. She 
was distressed about her failure to fulfil 
the religious duties of life. I was aware 
that at this very time she was living a 
life of sacrificial devotion to a blind father. 
I asked if this service of hers was not a 
religious duty. She answered, “Oh no! 
it cannot be so, because that brings me 
such joy ; it is the delight of my heart to 
serve my father ! ” 

I searcely know whether I was amused 
or sad. The incident called me back to the 
days of the slender commissariat—back to 
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the days when the host of Israel was made 
to fast that they might please the Lord. 
No human father would be pleased with a 
fasting service from his cnild. To any 
parent of earth the child’s service is pre- 
cious in proportion as it is painless. Man 
is accused ot making God in his own 
image; why has he not done so here! 
Why has he not transferred to the service 
of a Divine Father that sense of privilege, 
that feeling of exultant joy, which he 
typically associates with the service of ap 
earthly parent! in this instance, at least, 
he has erred by not fashioning his God 
after the likeness of men. 

To resume the narrative. Jonathan is in- 
censed by the military fast imposed by his 
father. He is incensed both on personal 
and sympatnetic grounds; he objects to 
the short rations for himself, and he objects 
to the short rations for the army. 

Do you think ihe former sentiment 
weakens the force of the latter? Do you 
think Jonathan would have given more 
evidence of generosity if he had been per- 
sonaiiy indifferent to the physical privation? 
I think the reverse. I hold that there is no 


generosity in giving to another a thing 
which the donor uimself deems valueless. 
The word “generous” literally means 


“ humanitarian ”—sympathetic to the race. 
But how is a man to be sympathetic to 
the race except by transferring to the race 
the feelings of his own individual life. 
Why do I pity your pain? It is because 
I have felt your pain. I pity it in proportion 
as I have felt it. My sorrow over any sad 
experience of yours is exactly in the 
measure in which the same experience has 
affected myself. 

I think, therefore, that the artist has 
made a happy stroke of the pencil in 
placing in the foreground the personal dis- 
comfort of Jonathan. Nothing could have 
more emphasised his generosity. A hungry 
man stung into sympathy with the hunger 
of others, a man jn the hour of personai 
destitution quickened into the pain of be- 
holdiag the destitution around him—that 
is the acme of generous feeling. 

If Lazarus, at the very moment when he 
is a beggar at the rich man’s gate, can re- 
member that he is only one of a thousand’ 
and can pity the nine hundred and ninety- 
nine, Lazarus has already reached the 
bosom of Abraham and won a place in the 
paradise of God. 

Jonathan, then, prince though he was, 
was a friend of the masses, and was alive 
to their burdens. He felt that the masses 
would be more religious if they were better 
eared for. In this he was right. 

When a man becomes religious he should 
be able to bear the cross; but the cross is 
not a good introduction to religion. Ohris- 
tianity always placed the crown first; it 
spread a table in the wilderness before it 
revealed the decease to be accomplished at 

Jerusalem. 

' Nay, I say it with reverence, Christian- 
ity’s Divine Founder began with a draught 
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of joy. He beheld the flowers of Galilee 
ere there Were planted for Him the thorns 
of Judea, 

Jonathan looked upon the burdens of the 
people, and they were not pleasant in his 
Sight. He perceived that these burdens 
wele barriers at the very threshold of the 
religious lite, and therefore at the very 
fountain of national prosperity. 

It added to his pain to reflect that these 
burdens were inflicted by his father. He 
saw that tne oppressing of the poor came 
from the high places—the places to which 
by birth he himself belonged. His sym- 
pathies went out from his own class towards 
the burdened classes. He attached himself 
to what would now be called the Liberal 
Party. He threw in his lot with the de- 
mocratie section—with those who clamoured 
for an increase of popular privileges. He 
became the darling of the people, the idol 
of the masses, 

His father looked upon him with sus- 
picion—would have put him to death but 
for the favour of the multitude. 
that Jonathan was undermining his political 
power. In reality, the youth was under- 
mining his own power. His was a most 
disinterested benevolence. He was ‘taking 
a course which must inevitably empty him- 
Self, strip himself of despotic empire. 

In an age which reverenced the Divine 
right of kings, this youth beheld the 
glimmering of another right which was 
Divine. There broke upon him the vision 


‘of a charter granted to man as man. There 
dawned upon him the truth that the in- 


dividual soul was more than the servant 
of kings. He began to realise that the 
unit had from God a charter of his own 
—that he had the Divine right to be pro- 
tected, to be provided for, to be fed and 
housed and clothed. 

When that thought breaks upon a king, 
it is daybreak ; but it is a daybreak which 
causes him to halt upon his thigh ; he can 
no longer, in all the days to come, aspire 
to a sceptre of absolute dominion. 

But now in the 1ife of Jonathan the scene 
changes. When next the curtain rises, we 
meet him in a new environment. He is 
no longer the favourite of the people. He 
has done nothing to forfeit their favour ; 
but another has stepped into his place. He 
has been eclipsed in popular esteem by a 
rival. 

Who is that rival? Here lies the sting 
of the position—it is a rustic lad, a shepherd 
boy, who has as yet done no deeed of prowess 
and earned no title to fame! His attrac- 
tions are a fine appearance, a winning 


manner, and a gift of music. But. these 
have captivated the multitude. The de- 
mocracy have wheeled round. David is 


nearer to their own class than Jonathan. 
They feel that he knows more about their 


hardships, their difficuiues, their daily toil. | 


The thought begins to steal over them, 


“Should we not have better times if this : 
» young man were king! ” 


The eye of Saul detects the danger. He 


Saul felt ° 
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Sees the multitude strewing David’s path > 


With palm leaves, and he trembles for his 
Own kingdom. There arises within him a 
bitter jealousy of the new favourite. Form- 
erly, the interests of Jonathan had seemed 
against his own; he now feels that he and 
Jonathan are exposed to a common danger 
—the danger of losing their dynasty. 

What is more, from every worldiy point 
of view, Saul was right. it is a mistake 
to conceive that his jealousy of David came 
from insanity. it would be more correct 
to say that his insanity came from contem- 
plating his real grounds for jealousy. We 
Miss the point in Jonathan’s character if 
We fail to see that it was not his interest, 


‘not the interest of his house, that he should 


befriend David. 

Saul was never less mad than when he 
threw the javelin at the minstrel boy. He 
threy that javelin in behalf of his son 
Jonathan. It was an act of family de- 
votion—an act which, in his opinion, might 
Save in the future deeper shedding of blood. 
Hor the Outward fortunes of Jonathan, it 
Was always desirable that David should die. 

Now it was through this stone wall of 
Severance that the heart ot Jonathan 
pierced to the heart of David. The love 
of Jonathan for David rests upon a totally 
different level from that occupied by the 
love ot David for Jonathan. 

David’s love tor Jonathan had no _ bar- 
riers ; it coincided with his interest. But 
the love of Jonathan for David had every 
prudential argument against it. He puts 
out his hand to save from the destroy- 
ing hand of his father a man whom the 
popular voice had predicted to be his own 
supplanter. 

In this he is animated by a purely-per- 
sonal liking. He is an absolute spendthrift 
for the sake of love. Nothing could more 
powerfully express tne attitude of his mind 
than tue passage in 1 Samuel xviii. 4: 
“ Jonathan stripped himself of the robe that 
Was upon him, and gave it to David, and 
his garments, even to his sword, and to his 
bow, and to his girdle.’ It is a_ typical 
statement ; it descrives in one Sentence the 
whole trend of his heart. 

From beginning to end, the love of Jona- 
than for David was a disrobing, a divesti- 
ture. In every act of friendship, in every 
deed of devotion, in every Outstretching of 
a protective hand, he was stripping himself 
of a royal garment. He was unarming 
himself, ungirding himself, sapping the 
foundations of his imperial strength—and 
all to gratify an impulse of human affection. 

There are, I think, two forms of generous 
love represented in the Old Testament 


Gallery ; the one is typed in Joseph, the 
other is portrayed in Jonathan. They are 
both expressions of love’s sacrificial power ; 
but they express it differently. ‘I'he one is 
love sharing riches with its object; the 
other is love participating in the poverty 
of its object. 

Joseph litts his humble brother up to the 
height; Jonathan descends from the height 
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to meet his humble brother. Joseph stands 
amid the treasures of Egypt and says, 
‘* Come up and be filled” ; Jonathan plants 
himself beside the toiler in the field and 
cries, “I have come down to share your 
Struggle.” Joseph shows his generosity by 
clothing his tattered neighbour in a coat 
as many-coloured as his own;: Jonathan 
manifests his by putting. off his gorgeous 
raiment and preparing.to assume the dress 
of his dependant. 

There haye always been in the world 
these two forms of generous love. Even the 
high table-tand or Christian experience— 
where we might expect such distinctions 
to disappear, reveals these two. There is a 
love which imputes to me its righteousness, 
and there is a love which bears my sin ; 
I would call the first “charity ”’ and the 
second “compassion.” Clarity says, “I 
will believe you good until I find you bad”; 
compassion says, “I know you are bad, 
but I put myself in your place.” 

Charity clothes men in her own garb of 
_virtue till she has discovered their natural 
attire ; compassion seeks the men of mean 
attire and bids them to the banquet. Char- 
Ity gives the suspected man the benefit of 
a doubt; compassion claims kindred with 
him of whose guilt there is no doubt at 
all. Charity is a mental Joseph; compassion 
is a Spiritual Jonathan. 

Yo return to the historical Jonathan. 
bere is yet one feature wanting to com- 
plete the picture ; and it is supplied by the 
Great Gallery. We have seen this youth 
recklessly endangering all his material 
prospects for the sake of an individual 
friendship. The question arises, to what 
extent were the material prospects of Jona- 
than a matter of any interest to him? We 
measure a miun’s sacrifice, not by what he 
gives, but by what he feels. 

There have been many who, like Esau, 
have sold their birthright for a mess of 
pottage—not so mucn from their attraction 
to the pottage as from their disparagement 
of the birthright. Was Jonathan one of 
these ? Did he lavish upon David what 
he desired not for himself? Were the 
cares of state repulsive to him? Was the 
pomp of royalty nauseous to him? Was 
the glitter of rank wearisome to him ? 
Was he at heart an ascetic—a man to 
whom worldly interests were nothing, to 
whom the greatness of his country mattered 
not ? 

There have been such, even among the 
crowned heads of the world. There have 
been kings who have disrobed themselves, . 
thrown aside their sceptre, cast their diadem 
into the sea, and buried themselves in a 
cloistered cell. And in these cases we ha- 
bitually judge that their love for the cloister 
is not to be proved by the amount of their ~ 
sacrifice. They have given up the kingdom 
because they loathe it; their disrobing is 
a disbanding ; their lost crown is a lost 
eare. Is this the thought of Jonathan ? Is 
he weary of the world, sick of the sceptre, 
indifferent to the fortunes of Israel? If 
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so, his love for David is not proved by his 
sacrifice. Where shall we find an answer 
to this crucial problem ? 

It comes from the sublime pencil of the 
artist himself. The last Scene of all is 
also the colpleting scene—the scene with- 
out which the picture would be unfinished ; 
it is the battle of Gilboa. Jonathan dies 
fighting for his country, fighting for his 
kingdom against the Philistines. 

I used to think it a pity that the delinea- 
tion of this narrative thus closed; it 
seemed a breach of art that the gentle life 
of Jonathan should end on the battle-field. 
But now I see it all, and it is all very 
good. I see that this apparently iron feat- 
ure is that which gives softness to the 
whole picture. It supplies the missing link 
to the proof of Jonathan’s love. It tells us 
that this man’s kindness to David was not 
the result of hatred to imperial power. It 
tells us that his country was dear to him, 
that his dynasty was dear to him—so dear 
that in their service he could die. 

In that magnificent elegy which is asso- 
ciated with the name of Wavid and which 
has rung, not only through the Jewish 
Gallery but through all the galleries” of 
earth, there is emphasis laid on the fact 
that “Saul and Jonathan in their deaths 
were not divided.” It is a grand reflection. 
They had been much divided during life ; 
it seemed as if Jonathan had no love for 
hig country and his home. But the last 
hour revealed his devotion to both, and, 
in so doing, it magnified the proof of his 
love for David. The man who would strip 
himself of his armour to serve David could 
put on his armour to die for his country. 

How dear, then, must David have been, 
how generous the heart of Jonathan! What 
Jonathan had been willing to sacrifice was 
no disregarded possession, no unprized 
treasure. no wealth of which he was weary. 
It had been something for which he was 
ready to die; it was something for which 
he did die. Gilboa throws back its lurid 
light upon the scene of morning love and 
makes it doubly beautiful. It lends to 
that morning what the morning iself did 
not reveal—the vision of a great sacrifice. 

Lord, grant me this love which dwelt in 
Jonathan! I think it is greater than the 
love which dwelt in Joseph. The masses 
are not ready to be lifted up to me; but 
they are quite ready for my descent to 
them. I thank Thee that Thine own earliest 
love has been a stooping love, a bending 
love, a self-emptying love. Not at first 
were we ripe for the mandate, “ Bring 
forth the fairest robe and put it on him!” 
Not at first were we fit for the adoption 
ring and the welcome home. Not at first 
could we participate in the music and the 
dancing which spoke the joy of our 

Hather’s house. 

And because we could not come to Thee, 
Thou hast come to us. Thou hast disrobed 
'Nhyself, discrowned Thyself. Thou hast 
taken our rags for Thv raiment. Because 
we could not meet Thee in Thy glory, 
Thou hast met. us in our Galilee. Thou 
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hast joined Thyself to the reapers in the 
field of Time ; Thou hast borne the burden 
and heat of their day. Thou hast broken 
the bread of daily toil_yea, and blessed it 
too. Thou hast claimed communion with 
man’s desert hours, his struggling hours, 
his fainting hours. Thou hast walked amid 
his sea of troubles and breasted with him 
the waves. Thou hast dwelt with him in 
his times of mountain solitude and felt 
what it is to be alone. Thou hast stood 
in his hospitals; Thou hast watched by 
his sick-beds ; Thou hast grieved beside 
his graves; Thou hast assumed his garb 
of labour ere asking him to wear Thy robe 
of righteouness. How generous, O Lord, 
has been Thy love for man! 


THE UNSPOKEN WORD. 


One evening several years ago, I sat up 
unti] 1.30 a. m. answering a letter. My 
letter, a product of much self-pity, stated 
the situation so clearly that my corres- 
pondent could have no doubt as to what I 
thought of her. 

It was long past midnight. I was worn 
with the strain on mind and body, then as 
I rose from my desk a wave of memory re- 
minded me of my grandmother’s reply to 
foe who had called her to account. It was 

is : 

“Now I know just what you think of me, 
but you have not the slightest idea of what 
I think of you.”’ 

With the memory came strength, and I 
burned up every scrap of what I had writ- 
ten, and never alluded in any way to the 
matter again. So great was the relief felt 
after this victory that several times after- 
ward, when I had a grievance, I would 
write down the expression of what I felt, 
and then immediately destroy what I had 
written. 

A greater victory has followed upon the 
first efforts toward self-control—namely, not 
even to express to myself my perturbed 
emotions. “Of thy unspoken word thou art 
master, but thy spoken word is master of 
thee,” is an excellent rule to follow when 
writing letters.—W. Y. Observer. 


“The Christian Guardian,” in referring te 
the numbers of boys and girls on the city 
streets at night, and the suggestions of some 
of the Toronto papers of a “curfew bell,” 
suggests another kind of curfew as even 
more needed, viz., one that will call the 
fathers and mothers home from the saloons 
and clubs and lodges, and the many social 
functions of various kinds, to make pleasaat 
and attractive and helpful the homes from 
which so many of the boys and girls are 
wandering. We claim that the curfew ‘to 
call the children from the street is at bast 
but an expedient to atone for the sinful ne- 


glect and selfishness of the parents. 
\ 
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WANTED: A POSITIVE GOSPEL. 


It is the preacher of positive faith and 
conviction who most deeply impresses a 
congregation and who has the greatest stay- 
ing power among a people. Nebulosity of 
belief and statement does not commend him 
to the public. A firm grip of truth makes 
him strong and vigorous in preaching and 
influential in and persuasive in spirit and 
activity. 

The more clear-cut he is in his views of 
Bible doctrine and practice, the more ready 
are choice and intelligent souls to accept 
him as their religious guide, and the greater 
their combined influence in the community 
in which it is centered. A larger enthusi- 
asm is quickened among its adherents, and 
a growing increase in the number of recruits 
is sure to follow his faithful and zealous 
ministry.—The Presbyterian. 


PREACHING TO ENCOURAGE. 


I am more and more convinced that the 
prevailing purpose of our preaching should 
be encouragement. Not for a moment would 
I intimate that the pulpit should never in- 
dulge in rebuke. 

Yet it is better, as a rule, for the minister 
to cheer virtue than chastise vice. Perhaps 
one reason why so many people do not like 
sermons is that they usually hear the preach- 
er belaboring some form of wrong-doing. 
They say “We don’t like a scolding parson.”’ 

They get the impression that the minister 
can not see the good things in the world ; 
only the evil. Whether they are guilty of 
the special sins reproved or not, they feel 
disheartened if they must listen to castiga- 
tion Sunday in and Sunday out. 

It is not morally healthful for the minis- 
ter himself to indulge too largely in flaying 
sin and faults. It is a sort of ‘‘ negative 
priticism’”’ that defeats its own purpose, 
and acts like a boomerang on the wielder of 
the club. It makes the preacher sour, 
pessimistic, censorious, and ere long puts 
the people on nettles. If there is anything 
a pastor should cultivate with all his might 
it is a cheerful, not to say an optimistic, 
temper. It is safer to let some evils go 
unrebuked than to permit the heart to be- 
come embittered. 

We should preach in such a way that our 
people will feel nerved and strengthened ; 
will say that life is worth living and effort 
availing. It is sad for people to go away 
from a church service feeling, if not saying, 
“The world is going to rack and ruin, and 
what is the uSe to try to save or improve 
it?” Even if we must sometimes repri- 
mand, let us by all means always present 
the sovereign remedy for sin and weakness 
before we say amen. 

By taking ourselves firmly in hand we 
can avoid the negative way of dealing with 
evil and employ the positive way. Suppose 
we make up our mind to excoriate a certain 
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vice; why not change our plan and extol 
the opposing virtue ? 

May I submit a bit of personal experi- 
ence? Not long ago I selected for my 
text, “That he might present it to himself a 
glorious church, not having spot or wrinkle, 
or any such thing,” ete., Ephes. v. 27, In 
arranging the first draft of my sermon 
notes I put the following as my third divi- 
sion, with the subdivisions appended. 


III. Some of the spots and wrinkles of the 
church : 

(1) Doubt: (2) apathy ; (3) jealousy and 
strife ; (4) ecclesiastical politics (the last 
term in the bad sense); (5) worldliness ; 
(6) inconsistent living. 


In thinking over this outline, I noted that 
It was wholly negative. Did my people 
really need all the reproof involved? I 
aSked myself. Would it not be better to 
put my thoughts in the positive mold ? I 
resolved to do so, and the following was 
the result : 


III. How shall we make the church glorious 
without spot and wrinkle By our: 

(1) Unfaltering faith ; (2) earnestness and 
devotion. (3) unity ; (4) ecclesiastical hon- 
esty ; (5) spiritual motive power; (6) con- 
sistent living. 


Indirectly there was a little reproof, of 
course ; but there was much more extolling 
of the Christian graces needed to make a 
glorious church. The sermon left a better 
taste in the mouth for both preacher and 
people than it would have left in the nega- 
tive form.—Dr. Keyser in “ Home Monthly.” 


HOW TO BE LOVED IN OLD AGE. 


How seldom you see a lovable old woman, 
whose age is aS beautiful as was the bloom 
of her youth. When you do, you wonder 
how it has happened? Well, this is how: 

She learned how to forget disagreeable 
things, 

She did not give way to her nerves, and 
inflict them on her friends. 

She mastered the art of saying pleasant 
things. 

She did not expect too much from her 
friends. 

She made whatever work BS had to do 
congenial. 

She did not lose sight of her iiudions and 
would not think all the world wicked and 
unkind. 

She helped the miserable and sympathized 
with the sorrowful. 

She never forgot that kind words and a 
smile cost little and are treasures to the dis- 
couraged. 

She did unto others as she would be done 
by, and her reward is love and consideration 
in her old age, and she has learned the se- 
cret of a long and happy life.—Good Sense. 


The Children’s Pages. 


WHAT MADE HIM A SUCCESSFUL 
MAN. 


A rich merchant who began life as a 
Sailor-boy says :— 

“T had been reading books about the ocean 
and the ships which sailed it, and I deter- 
mined that when I was old enough I would 
go to sea. At length the time came when, 
much against my mother’s wish, but at 
last with her consent, arrangements were 
made for me to ship on a vessel. 


“Well do I remember the morning when 
I left the cottage on the hillside, all my 
little belongings tied up in a parcel that 
was Swung on a stick which I carried over 
my shoulder. My mother followed me to 
the garden gate, and there she kissed me, 
and I passed down the road. 


“At a bend in the road I turned back to 
look once more at our cottage. My mother 
wag still standing at the gate. I could not 
help going back for one more kiss. 

“*«Promise me,’ said she—‘promise me 
that you will never swear, nor gamble, nor 
drink. And I promised her, as the tears 
rolled down her cheeks and mixed with my 
own. 

“Long years have passed since then. I 
haye been many times around the world ; 
have been to China, and Japan, and the 
South Sea Islands. I have been often sorely 
tempted, but with God’s help I have never 
broken the pledge I made my mother. 

“T am an old man now. I Own many 
Ships, and am accounted rich ; but all that 
I have and all that I am I owe under God 
to the pledge I made my mother at the 
garden gate.’’Children’s Missionary Ma- 
gazine. 


ONLY TEN DAYS. 


Christine Lennox had been ill a fortnight. 

“TIT can’t see that there’s much the mat- 
ter,’ she told the doctor. “I believe you 
are keeping me abed just to make me rest,”’ 
and she laughed up at him 

The physician was the cheeriest of men, 
but now he had no smile of response. He 
had been the girl’s friend since her baby- 
hood, and he looked at her tenderly. 

Christine,’ he said, “I have never lied 
to you, and I am going to tell you the 
truth. You are not as well as you think.” 

Her startled eves searched his own. 

“Do you mean ” she began. 

“T mean, my dear child, that all I can 
do is to make you comfortable for a little 
while.” His eyes were wet. 


‘““How long ?” she asked.. softly. 
“Probably about ten days.” 


She drew a quick breath. ‘“ Do the rest 
know ?” 


The physician nodded. 
“Poor mother!” she murmured. Then 
she looked up with a smile. “I thank you 


. for telling me.” 


Her father sat with her at the noon hour. 
Her slender fingers nestled in his big, warm 
hand. 

“Will you ask Uncle Norman to come 
up to see me?” ghe said. “This evening 
will be a good time.” 

The man’s face darkened. He and his 
brother had not spoken for five years. 

““You’d better send a note.” 

“Vd rather you’d take the message— 
please.”’ : 

“All right. T’ll tell him,’ and the girl 
felt a tear on her cneek as he stooped to 
kiss her. 

“Tf only I could see them friends before 
I go?” she whispered to herself. 

Her longing was granted. At her bed- 
Side the barrier of years was broken down, 
and the two were brothers again. . 

Christine’s favorite cousin was in college. 
He was not making the vest of himself, 
and friends were anxious. A note from 
her brought him home for a parting visit. 

““Theodoric, do you know the meaning 
of your name ?” she asked. 

“No. Something I’m not, I presume.” 

“Something you can be,” the gentle voice 
replied. “It is ‘powerful among the peo- 
pie,’ and I think it is beautiful. Only one 
cannot be that, you know, unless one is 
master of himself, and is true to the best, 
to the highest. I wish you’d think about 
it when I’m away.” 

The boy did think, and he became a 
power for good among his fellows. 

So full were those ten days! Through 
the influence of the dying girl two 
estranged lovers were united, a home was 
provided for a destitute cripple, a church 
contention was resolved into harmony, and 
a despairing woman found peace and joy. 
Besides this, there were uncounted deeds 
of love that lived in many hearts long 
after the doer of them had passed from 
sight. 

Ten days! They are waiting just a- 
nead. One by one they will come into the 
grasp of all of us. Shall they be filled 
wich frivolities or blessed by deeds of love 
and Christian service? Shall those days 


which are to be dedicated to God be only 
the last ten days of life, or shall they be’ 
the next ten days. and every 'ten that follow - 


them ?-Youth’s Companion, ~ 
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BRAVE HINDU GIRLS. 


BY MRS. MOWAT, OF JALNA. 


Vani is a very interesting child, very 
attentive to all her lessons and regular in 
her attendance at school, not even absenting 
herself on Hindu festivals, when few except 
Christian children are present. A Brahmin 
priest visits her home once a week, and 
after some reading gets grain and money ; 
then all the family fall at his feet. 


Vani told her teacher of this one day ; 
who said, “ What is the second command- 
ment? If this Brahma be God, why does 
he take your grain and your money ? Be- 
Sides, by falling at his feet you dishonour 
the true God.” 

When the Brahmin next returned, Vani 
was told to fall at his feet, but she an- 
Swered, “Why should I fall at his feet ? If 
he is God, why does he take our grain and 
our money ? God does not beg.” 

Hearing this, the Brahmin left in anger. 
After some weeks he returned, and opening 
his book read Vani’s name, adding that she 
was to be struck by Saturn. 5 

On hearing this the motner was frighten- 
ed, and said, “ Gurujee, what shall I do? 
Ask anything you like, and I will give it 
to you.” 

He opened his book again, and _ said, 
“There is only one remedy. Give me five 
pice, a seer (two pounds) of grain, and five 
seers of ghu (raw sugar) ; then I will come 
back on Saturday and pray for her. After 
that you must carow three leaves and one 
betel-nut into the well at bathing time, and 
She will be safe.” | 

When Vani went home from school, her 
mother told her what had been said. Next 
day she asked her teacher what Saturn was, 
and was told that ic was a star, and that 
it could not harm her. 

On Saturday the priest returned, and going 
up to him the child said, ‘“Who is Saturn ?” 
“The destroyer of man,” said the Brahmin. 

“No,” said Vani, “it is a star, and can’t 
hurt any one, I was told at school.” 

“What do you know about it ?” said the 
Brahmin. “You don’t understand these 
things yet. Whose school do you go to?” 

“Madam Sahib’s school,” said Vani. 

“Oh that explains it. Take care, or you 
will become a Christian.” 

And turning to her mother. the priest 
said, ‘“‘ Don’t let Vani go to that school any 
longer.” But Vani still continues to come. 

Another child in the third standard went 
on one occasion to the temple with her 
mother for the first time after a long ill- 
ness, taking with them a special thank- 
offering to the god. 

Seeing this food untouched the following 
day when they returned to the temple. this 
child told her mother, when the latter 
ordered her to fall down before. the idol. 
that she could not do it; because a god who 
could not eat the offerings brought to it 
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pould not see her if she were to worship 
im. 

The mother was angry, and told the story 
on returning home. Since then Sonie has 
been called by her people “the Christian.” 
—Children’s Missionary Magazine. 


THE POWER OF LITTLE THINGS. 


We do not begin to know what power 
even very little things if love be in them 
have to put brightness and a blessing into 
dreary or empty lives. The memory of a 


‘kindly word stays ofttimes for years in a 


heart to which it brought cheer and uplift. 

A flower sent to a darkened room in some 
time of sickness or sorrow leaves a fra- 
grance which abides ever afterwards. A 
note of sympathy with its word of comfort 
and love is cherished as dearer than gold 
or gems, and its message is never forgotten. 
“Love never faileth,”’ never dies. he great- 
est deeds without love make no enduring 
record, but when love inspires them, the 
smallest ministries of kindness leave im- 
perishable memories in the lives which 
they help and bless. 

It ought to be the deepest wish of every 
true heart to leave in this world something 
which will last,which win not perish amid. 
the wastes of time, which will live in bless- 
ing and good. 

Jesus said of Judas thét it had been good 
for that man if he had not been born. Judas 
left a terrible curse in the world instead of 
a benediction. That which he did made 
infamy for him instead of honour. 

No doubt the case of Judas was an ex- 
traordinary one, but there are countless 
others of whom the same is measurably 
true, 

It is a dreadful thing to miss a ministry 
of blessing in one’s life, to be a tree of 
poisonous exhalation, like the fabled upas, 
instead of a tree planted by the streams of 
water which bears its fruit in its season. 
It is a sad thing to live in vain. to spend 
one’s years in doing things that will perish. 

We should not be content to let a single 
day pass in which we do not speak some 
gracious word or do a kindness that will 
add to the happiness, the hope, or 
courage and strength of another life. Such 
ministries of love will redeem our days of 
toil and struggle from dreariness and earth- 
liness, and make them radiant in God’s eye 
and in the record they make for eternity. 


“Tor me—to have made one soul 
The better for my birth ; 

To have added but one flower 
To the garden of the earth; 


“To have sown in the souls of men 
One thought that will not die— 
To have been a link in the chain of life 
Shall be immortality.” 
7 —J. R., Miller.D.D. 
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SING A SONG OF PENNIES. 
(Ifor mite-box gathering.) 


Sing a song of pennies— 
Did you hear them fall 
In the little mite-box, 
Shining ones and all? 
When the box was opened 
They all began to sing: 
“Let us carry far and wide 
A message from the King.”’ 


Many heathen children 
Need a helping hand, 
Dusky little brothers 
In a foreign land. 
Long have they been waiting 
A message from above. 
All the pennies help to tell 
The story full of love. 


—Over Sea and Land. 


NANNIE’S GOLD CHAIN. 


Yes, it was a real gold chain, and, oh! 
how she loved it! More, perhaps, than you 
could possibly imagine. 

Nannie always took good care of every- 
thing that was given her, but this chain was 
kept as something specially sacred, because 
it was the gift of an aunt that she loved 
better than almost anyone else on earth, 
and now that the aunt was dead the chain 
was prized more than ever. 

But Nannie loved her Saviour better than 
any of her earthly treasures, and she was 
Striving to serve Him and follow in His 
footsteps. 

During self-denial week she had been more 
than usually thoughtful, her mind dwelling 
constantly upon her many mercies and the 
great debt she owed her Saviour for His 
gifts to her, especially the priceless Gift of 
His love. 

But one thing distressed her; she longed 
to show her love by some special offerings 
this week, and she had not one penny she 
could call her own. She had prayed to God 
to show her how to make some money for 
this occasion, but as yet no way seemed 
open for the answer of her prayers. 

She was still perplexed over the subject 
when Sunday came, and taking her accus- 
tomed seat in church, her pastor read for 
his text 2 Cor. viii. 9: ‘For ye know the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that though 
He was rich, yet for your sakes He became 
oe that ye through His poverty might be 
rich.” 

This verse was very familiar to Nannie, 
but it had never before impressed her so 
deeply as now, and she though: she had ne- 
ver listened to a more searching sermon. 

The minister with the greatest earnestness 
and tenderness, dwelt upon what was meant 
by the grace or love of Christ spoken of in 
the text, what that love had led Him to do 
for us, what riches He had left, how He did 
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not give that for which He cared but little, 
or a small part of what He could easily 
spare, but how He gave His very best, and 
so freely and fully as to become poor for 
our sakes. Then the searching question was 
asked: “What do we know of this grace or 
love of Christ? It is only as we have a real 
and personal knowledge of this love that we 
are brought to feel how much we owe Him, 
and are moved to give freely and lovingly 
of what costs us something.” 

Every word burned deep into Nannie’s 
heart, and she breathed an earnest prayer 
to God for His Holy Spirit to teach her to 
know more of this love of Christ, that she 
might be constrained by it to consecrate 
her heart and life more entirely to His ser- 
vice. Was it in answer to this prayer that 
the thought of her gold chain flashed into 
her mind? Nannie thought it must have 
been. She had read of persons who did not 
have money to give, selling their jewellery 
and giving the proceeds to missions. But 
that chain, how could she give that, she 
loved it so much! “I gave My life for thee, 
she heard the minister say, while conscience 
whispered that if the love of Christ con- 
strained her, she would not be satisfied to 
give what cost her nothing. But wouldn't 
something else do just as well, she urged to 
herself? ‘He gave His very best for you, 
His well-beloved, only Son.” It was a hard 
struggle, for Nannie was not an imaginary 
character, and she still had within her much 
of that “old nature,’ which is sadly selfish. 
But, by the grace of God, the ‘new nature” 
conquered, and she was enabled to say— 

“Take my silver and my gold, 

Not a mite would I withhold.’’ 
“Yes, dear Lord, I lovingly, cheerfully give 
to Thee even my most valued treasure.” 

It was with a happy heart that she left the 
church that day, and as soon as possible the 
following week she carried out the good re- 
solution made there. She took her chain to 
a large jewellery establishment where Mon»y 
was given in exchange for jewellery, and 
though the big tears would come, and her 
heart beat so violently at the thought of 
seeing her treasure no more, that she felt 
almost choked, she had put her hand to the 
plough and did not look back. Nor has she 
ever regretted this act of self-denial, for it 
drew her nearer to the loving, unselfish 
heart of her Saviour, and caused her to fevi 
a deeper, more real interest in His great 
work among the heathen. She prayed more 
earnestly for a blessing upon that money 
than upon any other she had ever given; 
and when she reaches the “better land” I 
believe she will find among the bless2d 
around the throne some who were help2d 
there by means of that gold chain. Which 
would she enjoy more, wearing a necklace 
here, or having the stars in her crown in 
heaven?—Juv. Miss. Herald. . 
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HAVING SOME FUN. 


“Now, boys, I will tell you how we can 
have some fun,” said Frank to his play- 
mates, who had come together one bright 
moonlight evening for sliding and snow- 
balling. 

“What is it?” asked several at once. 

“You will see,’ said Frank. ‘‘Who has a 
wood saw?” 

“To haves? 
the boys. 

“Get them, then, and you and Fred and 
Tom each get an axe, and I will geta 
shovel. Let’s be back in ten minutes.” 

The boys all started to so on their several 
errands, each wondering of what use wood 
Saws and axes and shovels could be in play. 
But Frank was much liked by all the boys 
and they fully believed in what he said, and 
they were soon together again. 

“Now,” said he, “Widow Brown, who lives 
in that little house over there, has gone to 
sit up all night with a sick child. 

“A man brought her some wood to-day, 
and I heard her tell him that, unless she got 
some one to saw it to-night, she would not 
have anything to make a fire with in the 
morning. 

“Now we could saw and split that pile of 
wood just as easily as we could make a 
snow man on her door-s*tep, and when she 
comes home she will be greatly surprised.”’ 

One or two of the boys said they did not 
care to go, but most of them thought it 
would be fine fun. 

It was not a long and tiresome job for 
seven strong and healthy boys to saw, split 
and pile up the widow’s half-cord of wood 
and to shovel a good path. 

' When they had done this, So great was 
their pleasure that one of them, who had at 
first said he would not go, proposed that 
they would go to a carpenter shop nearby, 
where plenty of shavings could be had, and 
that each should bring an armful. 

They all agreed to do this, and when they 
had brought the shavings, they went to their 
several homes, more than pleased with the 
fun of the evening. 


“So have I,’’ replied three of 


The next morning, when the tired widow. 


returned from watching by the sick bed and 
Saw what was done, she was indeed sur- 
prised, and wondered who could. have been 
so kind. 

Afterwards, when a friend told her how it 
was done, her earnest prayer, ‘‘God bless the 
boys!” was enough of itself to make them 
happy.—Our Dumb Animals. 


———— ~ 


CIGARETTES OR SUCCESS. 


A. school journal devoted to physiology 
tells of a boy who wished to be a doctor. 
His uncle, who was an eMin¢nt surgeon, Said 
to him: “If you want tole a successful spe- 
cialist in surgery, you will have to give up 
your baseball, for it is hardening and stiff- 
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ening your hands and destroying the deli- 
cate touch you will need in surgery.” 

The boy, who would rather play a game 
of ball than eat his dinner any day, decid- 
ed that to be a surgeon was better than to 
be a good ball-player and he gave up the 
good for the best. 

Not every boy would be compelled to make 
such a choice, but, as the paper goes on to 
say, the choice comes in other ways. 

With hundreds of boys it is between 
cigarettes and success. School work in phy- 
Siology shows boys that whatever enjoy 
ment a boy may get out of sucking narcotic 
fumes from a paper tube, he has to pay for 
in future failures in business, when he rubs 
against the boy or man whose brain is clear 
and whose heart is not weakened by the ci- 
garette.—_Junior Christian Endeavour World.. 


WHY SHE SHINED. 


“Well, grandma,” said a little boy, resting 
his elbow on the old lady’s stuffed chair- 
arm, “what have you been doing here at the 
Window all day by yourself?” 

“All I could,” answered dear grandma, 
cheerily. “I have read a little, and prayed 
a good deal, and then looked out at the 
people. There’s one little girl, Arthur, that 
I have learned to watch. She has sunny 
brown hair, her brown eyes have the same 
sunny look in them; and I wonder every day 
what makes her look so bright. Ah, here 
She comes now.” 

Arthur took his elbows off the stuffed arm 
and planted them on the window-sill. 

“That girl with the brown apron on?” he 
cried. “Why, I know that girl. That's 
Susie Moore, and she has a dreadful hard 
time, grandma.” 

“Has she?” said grandma. “Oh, little 
boy, wouldn’t you give anything to know 
where she gets all that brightness from 
then?” 

“T’ll ask her,” said Arthur promptly, and 
to grandma’s surprise, he raised the window, 
and called: 

“Susie, O Susie, come up here a minute; 
grandma wants to see you!” 

The brown eyes opened wide in surprise, 
but the little maid turned at once and came 
in. 

“Grandma wants to know, Susie Moore,” 
explained the boy, “what makes you look so 
bright all the time?” 

“Why, I have to,” said Susie. ‘You see, 

papa’s been ill a long while, and mamma is 
tired out with nursing, and baby’s cross with 
her teeth, and if I didn’t be bright, who 
would be?” 
“Yes, yes, I see,” said dear old grandma, 
putting her arm around this little streak of 
sunshine. ‘“That’s God’s reason for things; 
they are, because somebody needs them. 
Shine on, little sun; there couldn’t be a 
better reason for shining than because'it is 
dark at home.”’—Selected. 
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A FAMILY DOLLAR. 


“I believe I will,” said Miss Lord and 
She retraced her steps, until she stood on 
the Putnam doorstep. Once inside, she ex- 
plained her errand with enthusiasm, but 
her heart smote her as she noted the evi- 
dences of strictest economy. 

Mrs. Putnam shook her 
“T don’t see how I can. My husband 
doesn’t approve of foreign missions, and 
if he did, the dollar would be hard to spare 
all at once.’ 

* But it doesn’t need to come all at once,” 
eagerly explained Miss Lord; “we have 
mite-boxes that may be used to keep the 
pennies in as they are saved, and then it 
will be only two cents a week anda prayer.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Putnam, “I might as 
well let you put my name down and I will 
trust the Lord for the dollar ; it will come 
somehow.” 

Afiter Miss Lord had gone, Mrs. Putnam 
sat down to consider. The room was-bare, 
not a superfiuous article in it, but shining 
With cleanliness. Her eyes wandered 
toward the pantry but there was no chance 
of economy there; four hungry boys kept 
the shelves as well stripped as if a daily 
grasshopper scourge had passed over them. 

She thought of frail Margie in her chair 

by the window, but not once of sacrificing 
' one of the delicacies she must have. As 
for her husband, she knew well that every 
‘cent he earned went to fill hungry mouths 
and clothe growing bodies. There really 
seemed no place for retrenchment, and she 
sighed as she took up her purse. 

“Two cents a week and a prayer,” sang 
Margie from one of tke leaflets Miss Lord 
had left. “Mamma, are you going to send 
the Christ-story to those poor little child- 
ren? See them in the picture! I wish T 
could help. Mamma, won’t you use my 
church-bank for a mite-box ?” Then she 
went on happily singing. 

There was just one penny in the purse, 
but Mrs. Putnam dropped it into the bank 
with the prayer :‘‘ Bless thou this penny 
to the saving of some soul, and help me to 
find the next one.” 

When her husband returned that night. 
she told him about Miss Lord’s visit. 

“Save the money if you can,” he said, 
carelessly ;”’ “I haven’t any for you.” 

‘““Y'm going to help,’ chimed in Margie. 


head wearily. 
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“ You—what you can do?” asked her fa- 
ther, lifting tenderly his frail little daughter 
to his knee. 

‘* Oh, I don’t know yet, I expect the chance 
will come,’ she answered brightly. “I 
don’t expect to do very much, for there are 
so many days I can’t stir about, but you'll 
see!” and she nodded her head wisely. 

The next penny was Ben’s contribution. 


Margie had eagerly shown him the leaflets — 


and had talked about them with so much 
enthusiasm that he fell under the spell. A 
man gave him an extra penny for an errand, 
and he called Margie to see it go down the 
steeple. 

The next two pennies came from the 
milkman. Mrs. Putnam, having paid her 
bill, counted the change as she put it back 
in her purse. There were two cents too 
much, and she hurried to the door. 

* Keep it,” he shouted back as he slamm- 
ed the gate; “I may cheat you néxt time.” 
So down the steeple went the milkman’s 
noisy coins. 

Then one day came a bright thought te 
Margie. 


“Papa,” she called from her easy chair . 


whence she had been too weary to move ; 
“ Papa, come over here, please.” 

“What's wanted now, pet ?” he said, as 
he came and bent over her. 

‘Bend down close so no one can hear pa- 
pa, It is pay day, you know, and you always 
bring something nice home to your little 
girl. Would the orange cost two cents? May 
I have them instead ? O, papa, think of 
the little children that no one has ever 
told the Christ-story to! Their papas never 
held them when they were tired, and told 
them about Jesus as you do for me. You 
see, the papas don’t know it themselves. 
Mayn’t I, papa dear ?” 

“Surely, Margie, if you are certain you 
won’t be disappointed. 

Margie’s ‘‘chances”? did not end with 
that. A few weeks later, diphtheria was 
reported prevalent, and at the first symp- 
tom of a sore throat, the anxious mother 
sent for the physician. She was easily 


alarmed, for it had been a long battle to 


keep the little daughter with her. 
‘“She’s all right,’? pronounced the. doctor, 


cheerfully, “‘but you can’t be too careful,” | 


and he thrust his hand into his pocket, 
jingling his keys. “Oh, by the way, I al- 
most forgot a message I had to bring you, 
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_a bright spot among the pennies. 


Margie. This morning I had to look at 
a great many throats, the most of them 
children, and what a fuss they did make! 
Some cried about the spoon, and some 
yelled the very minute I came into the 
room. Think of that!” 


“They didn’t know what a dear doctor- 


man you are!” said Margie lovingly, for 


they were great friends. 

“Well, down in my pocket there is a 
bright new dime that told me he wanted 
to go to live with a ‘little girl who didn’t 
mind about the spoon, and who didn’t 
make any fuss. Here he is now, just 
jumping to get out!” and the shiny silver 
dime dropped in Margie’s lap. 

When he had gone Margie clapped her 
hands, and cried, “ Five more weeks, mam- 
ma,’ as the dime clattered down to make 
The boys 
each caught Margie’s spirit and added a 
penny now and then, saved by heroic self: 
sacrifice. I wish I had room to tell you 
about how ten-year-old Ned stood long de- 
bating between marbles and a certain red 
stick of cinnamon candy and how he de- 
cided-for the candy to give to Margie, who, 
he shrewdly thought, always divided and 
gave a fellow the biggest piece. And afiter 


~ all he carried the penny home to Margie. 


~ 


perfectly sure of its fate. 

The year ended, and the little group gath- 
ered around to see the bank opened and 
hear the result. Mrs. Putnam, motherlike, 
had kept account of what each child gave. 

“Ernest, four cents; Ned, six cents; 
Willie, five; Ben, fifteen ; Margie, thirty ; 
and sixty-five for me,” she announced. 

“A dollar and a quanter!’? shouted Mar- 
gie, “that will be enough for the con-con- 
contingent fund and all,’—stumbling over 
the hard word. . 

“Margie has saved the most,’ said Ben ; 
““T don’t see how she could.” 

“Every other week papa gave me two 
cents instead of an orange or candy, except 
when he.forgot, and then there was the 
doctor’s dime and everything. You worked 
more than twice as hard as I did, Bennie- 
boy,’ explained Margie, while the other 
children looked at her with a great deal 
of respect for a girl who could systematic- 
ally deny herself for so long. Once inva 


while they could manage, but, dear me, 


every other week ! 
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“T’ve been doing a little saving myself,” 
said Mrs. Putnam, suddenly coming out from 
behind his paper. “If saving for foreign 
missions can make my careless boys and 
one wee girl so thoughtful and generous, 
I think it must be a kind of home mission 
too. Here is my contribution, to begin 
next year.” With that he dropped a big 
silver dollar on the little heap of coins. 

“Ob, you’re the goodest papa!’? Mar- 
gie’s arms were around her father’s neck. 
“Now this year we can save up and be a 
part of the children’s auxiliary. Won’t we, 
boys ?” 

““She doesn’t know they’ve been a whole 
children’s auxiliary aJl this year,’ smiled 
Mrs. Putnam across at her husband with 
moist eyes. 

—Woman’s Missionary Friend. 


PROVERBS FOR BOYS. 


Whitelaw Reid was once asked by a New 
York merchant what was the best book for 
him to put into the hands of his clerks for 
a business hand-book. He recommended 
“The Book of Proverbs.” Here are some 
samples out of that book: 

A wise son maketh a glad father. 

A soft tongue breaketh the bone. 

A good name is rather to be chosen than 
great riches. 

Buy the truth and sell it not. 

Look not upon the wine when it is red, 
when it sparkleth in the cup. 

A faithful witness will not lie. 

The borrower is servant to the lender. 

He that loveth pleasure shall be a poor 
man. 

He that soweth 
amity. 

How much better is it to get wisdom than 
gold. 

‘Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging. 

Whoso curseth his father or his mother, 
his lamp shall be put out in obscure dark- 
ness. 

Thine own friend, and thy father’s friend, 
forsake not. ’ 

There is a Friend that sticketh closer 
than a brother 

He that oppresseth the poor, reproacheth | 
his Maker. ee , | 

If thine enemy hunger feed him. if he 


inquity shall reap cal- 


~ thirst give him drink. 
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CHARGED WITH MURDER. 


‘Prisoner at the bar, have you anything 
to say why sentence of death shall not be 
passed upon you ?” 

Suddenly the prisoner arose to his feet, 
and in a low, firm, but distinct voice, said : 

“JT have! Your honor, you asked me a 
question, and I now ask, as the last favor 
on earth, that you will not interrupt my 
answer until I am through. 

“I stand here, before this bar, convicted 
of the willful murder of my wife. Truthful 
witnesses have testified to the fact that I 
was a loafer, a drunkard and a wretch; 
that I returned from one of my _ prolonged 
debauches and fired the fatal shot that 
killed the wife I had sworn to love, cherish 
and protect. While I have no remembrance 
of committing this fearful deed, the verdict 
is in accordance with the evidence. 

“But, may it please the court, I wish to 
show that I am not alone responsible for 
the murder of my wife!” 

This startling statement created a tre- 
mendous sensation. The prisoner paused 
a few seconds, and then continued in the 
same firm, distinct voice: 

““T repeat, your honor, that I am not the 
only one guilty of the murder of my wife. 
The Judge on this bench, the jury in the 
box, the lawyers within this bar, and most 
of the witnesses, including the pastor of 
the old church, are also guilty before Al- 
mighty God, and will have to stand with 
me before his judgment throne, where we 
shall all be righteously judged. 

“If it had not been for the saloons of 
my town, I never would have become a 
drunkard ; my wife would not have been 
murdered ; I would not be here now, ready 
to be hurled intc eternity. Had it not been 
for these human traps, I would have been 
a sober man, an industrious workman, a 
tender father and a loving husband. But 
to-day my home is destroyed, my wife mur- 
dered, my little children—God bless and 
care for them—cast out on the mercy of the 
world, while I am to be hung by the strong 
arm of the State. 

“God knows I tried to reform but as 
long as the open saloon was in my path- 
way, my weak, diseased will-power was 
no match against the fearful, consuming, 
agonizing appetite for liquor. 

“For one year our-town was without a 
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saloon. For one year I was a sober man. 
Tor one year my wife and children were 
happy, and our little home was a paradise. 

“T was one of those who signed remon- 
strances against re-opening the saloons of 
our town, One-half of this jury, the prose- 
cuting attorney on this case and the Judge 
who sits on this bench, all voted for the 
saloons. By their votes and influence sa- 
loons were re-opened, and they have made 
me what I am.” 

The impassioned words of the prisoner 
fell like coals of fire upon the hearts of 
those present, and many of the spectators 
and some of the lawyers were moved to 
tears. The Judge made a motion as if to 
stop further speech, when the speaker hast- 
ily said: 

“No! No! your honor, do not close my 
lips; I am nearly through. 

“T began my downward career at a saloon 
bar—legalized and protected by the voters 
of this town. After the saloons you allow- 
ed have made me a drunkand and a murder- 
er, I am taken before another bar—the bar 
of justice—and now the law-power will 
conduct me to the place of execution and 
hasten my soul into eternity. JI shall appear 
before another bar, jthe judgment bar of 
zod, and there you, who have legalized 
the traffic, will have to appear with me. 
Think you that the Great Judge will hold 
me—the poor, weak, helpless victim of your 
traffiic—alone responsible for the murder of 
my wife? Nay, I in my drunken, frenzied, 
irresponsible condition have murdered one 
—but you have deliberately voted for the 
saloons which have murdered thousands, 
and they are in full operation to-day with 
your consent. : 

“All of you know in your hearts that 
these words of mine are not the ravings of 


an unsound mind, but God Almighty’s truth. | 


“You legalized the saloons that made me 
a drunkard and a murderer, and you are 
guilty with me before God and man for the 
murder of my wife. 

“Your honor, Iam dene, I am now ready 
to receive my sentence and be led forth 
to the, place of execution. You will close 
by asking the Lord to have mercy on my 
soul. I will close by solemnly asking God 
to open your blind eyes to your own indi- 


vidual responsibility, so that you will cease. 


to give your support to this 
traffic.’—Ez. 
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his loins : 


if he wore clothes. 


one day said to me— 


» 


SO WILD- BIG te 


The Papuan permanenily disfigures him- 


self through an attempt to add touches and 
charms to his natural appearance. 


He bores a hole through the septum of 


~ his nose, in which he carries his long shell 


nose-stick. His ears are usually so cut and 
torn that thé lobe hangs in a festoon several 
inches long, and almost touches his should- 


ers. 


~He wears nothing but a broad leaf round 
; and he often carries in the lobes 
of his ears what would go into his pockets 
He does not-—cut his 
ears, to begin with, with a view to extra 
carrying accom odation of this: kind; but 
the habit soon grows upon him to put these 
elastic bands to Some practical use, and it 
is aStonishing how much strain they will 
bear, - 

One of my best young men, who came to 
me when a lIttle boy, has, I regret to Say, 
spoilt his ears in this way. Many years 
ago, soon after we came to Kwato, Muroro 


“Master, may I-go to my village ?- The 


news has come that my father is dying?” 


After 
LOn DAY: 


I gave him permission. a week’s 


absence Muroro returned. 


- -the lobes of his ears had been cut, and were 


aes ee oe 
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there were two kinds of pigs : 
The tame pig was called ~ 


kept open by a piece of cocoanut leaf, which 
had ‘been rosued-up tightly and inserted. I 


- ordered that out, and brought Muroro to 


task, 


He was silent for a long time, ee would 
five no explanation of his conduct. a 


length, when my patience was almest ex- 


hausted, and it seemed as if nothing would 
induce him to confide in me, he looked up 


from the tioor where he was sitting, and 


Said: 


“Truly, my master, I deceived you. -I 


“did not go to my village because my father 


was ill. I went to have my ears cut.” 

You can imagine my disappointment. 
One of my most hopeful boys had first of 
all deceived me; then he had gone away 
from my station to participate in a. heathen 
practice ; and again he had disfigured him- 
self for life. 

Once wmuroro had- opened his lips he 
became more communicative. 

I asked him, “ What was in your mind, 
when you left me to do what you knew 
would displease me ?”’ 

“Master,” he replied, “I could put up with 
taunts and sneers no longer... Ever since I 
came to you I have endured reproach until 
it became unbearable.” 

“What reproach became unbearable?” I 
said. 

Then Muroro told me how in New Guinea 
the tame pig, 
and the wild pig. 
“sarai.” and was much more than a domes- 
‘tic pet. Indeed until the sarai was grown 
up, and suggested pork, it was an honoured 
uiember os the family circle. 
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As a little sucking pig, it was brought up 
Side by side with the baby, being treated 
with exactly the same maternal care and 
attention... When it grew up, its ears were 
Split, to denote that it was not an outcast, 
but some man’s valuable property. 


The wild pig, which was called “ Suana,” 
knew so such distinction. It, poor: thing, 
rooted about in the bush for its food, with: 
its ears intact. If any man caught it, there 
was no mark to protect it; it was common 
property, and was killed and eaten by its 
captor. To be called “Sarai,” a tame pig, 
was a delicate Bye teas to be called 


“Suana,” a wild pig, was a most offensive 
insult, ¢ 


I talked very seriously to Muroro. He 
saw how disappointed I was in him ; and I 
after I had ‘done with the little 
fellow, he wished with all his heart that 
his ears were sound again, and that half 
the stupid tribe would come and eall him 
“ Suana,’” as loudly as they could shout. I 
told him I wanted my boys to break from 
all these heathen practices ,and not to be 
ashamed to be taunted, because they took 
a-higher stand ‘for Christ’s sake. 


I-need not tell you all I said to Muroro. 
You see for yourselves the opportunity this 
gave me in a heathen country, and to a 
chitd of savage parents, to say that what I 
had coine to teach him would often put him 
in this. position, and that he would grow 
up a strong boy, and develop into a strong 
man, if he would ask Christ to help him to . 
live a-new life, and not to fear the sneers of 
those wno desired to remain in darkness. 

I told my little -boy that the time would 
eome, I hoped, when to be called “a pig” 
of any kind would be no compliment, and 
when he would be heartily ashamed of this 
disfigurement, 

Some years later I took Muroro in your 
steamer, the John Williams, to Sydney. He 
was no longer a little boy. He had grown 
up to be a strong, Christian youth. We 
went together to see a great cricket match. 
The Englishmen were playing the Austra- 
lians; and over 30,000 people were as- 
sembled to wateh the game. 

In that vast crowd of white people> there 
were a few others, besides Muroro, who had 
dark skins. He had no cause to feel con- 
spicuous, or ashamed, on that account. 
There was one player. there, like him in 
that respect, whom you all know—a Prince, 
and the greatest cricketer amongst all those 
notable players from both sides of the world. 

Eut there was only one man in that mul- 
titude with the lobes of his ears torn. Mu- 
roio knew that. He came to me one day 
in Sydney, and, referring to his ears, he 
seg Vo ea : 

“ Tather, you told we I should one day be 
ashamed of this. Cannot you take me to 
some wise man who could sew them wv 
for me ?’” Rey. C. W. Abel in‘ Life in N 
Guinea.” 
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A TENEMENT HOUSE INCIDENT. 


BY SUSAN TEALL PERRY. 


Katherine Washburn sat by the window 
in the third storey of her home. Off in the 
rear were some tenement houses, which, 
alas, had destroyed the pretty open picture 
that for years had been her outlook. She 
was very unhappy. It did seem so strange 
that brother. Everett should have been hurt 
just as she was ready to go to the moun- 
tains. The physician had just told Miss 
Katherine that nothing serious was appre- 
hended from Everett’s present condition, 
only it would be necessary for him to be 
kept very quiet for a time ; and as KKather- 
ine knew nothing about illness, a trained 
nurse had been secured. ; 

Katherine’s mother had sailed for Europe 
the week before, expecting that the house 
would be closed in a few days, and the 
brother and sister would be up in the 
mountains for the hot months. It was 
very hard to be so disappointed, and to 
have the other girls, Katherine’s intimate 
friends, go off the day before without her. 

“How lonely. it »will be,” thought the 
young girl, ‘to be here, without. having 
one of my dearest friends to go and see, or 
have come to see me! I never could bear 
the extreme heat either, even in the 
country, without being overcome with it, 
and how shall I get on here in the city! 
I suppose the servants could get on without 
me, and papa do as he had planned, board 
at the hotel, -but it would not be just the 
proper thing for me to- leave them here, 
as I am the only daughter, and old enough 
to take charge of the house.” 

Katherine laughed aloud as she thought 
what she had just given herself credit for, 

—‘Old enough’’ for such responsibilities, 
—but with no other quality to fit her, for 
that position. 

At that moment her attention was called 
to the back of one of the tenement-houses. 
An old woman was lifting a chair, with a 
linule boy on it, through the window, to the 
fire-escape. It was away up in the fifth 
storey> of the house. The old. woman 
brought out a basket of clothes, and began 
to hang them up, turning her face toward 
the boy, with a smile on it, and saying 
something to him which evidently amused 
him, as he smiled too, sometimes Jaughed 
aloud. 

The boy had evidently been il], for he was 
very thin and pale, and could not use his 
limbs. Katherine’s warm heart went out 
toward these two tenement-house dwellers. 
The poor old woman who did such hard 
work at a time of life when sbe ought to 
be resting, and the little boy, about -the 
Same age as the dear little brother who 
went home to God two years before. 

jxatherine belonged to the King’s Daugh- 
ters. and as her fingers. played with the 
Silver cross on the chain attached to her 
dress, the thought came to her that she 
had promised to do all she could, “In His 
Name,” to help others. She went down- 
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-been in tune country, 
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Stairs, looked into her brother’s room, 
saw that he was quietly resting; 
She took her large .sun umbrella 
Ifand, put on her hat, 
tenement-house. 


She had drawn a picture in her own mind 
that proved to be the true one. The girand- 


und 


in her 


mother supported herself and the little. 
grandson “by taking’ “im . washing. The 


ciiid’s mother was dead, and he had been 
ill for weeks. 


When the young girl explaned the reason : 


of her coming, the grandmother said, ‘* Yes, 
miss, I took him out there so he could see 
a bit of blue sky above him, and hear the 
birds sing around him, and look down on 
that little patch of green grass below him. 
I tell him stories about the old country 
farm-house, where I lived when I was a 
child. 


and then- 


_and went to. the 


I tell him all the funny things, to. 


cheer him up a bit, for it’s mighty dull for _ 


him to sit in the room with me a-washing 
and ironing all day ; and it’s very weak he 
gets from the heat of the stove and the 
steam.’’ 


The old grandmother had no whine or 
martyr-like tone in her voice ; she was one 
who had met the troubies of life in a 
resolute, suumissive way. “If I could only 
get Tommy in some country place for. the 
summer, so he could get new strength, I 
wouldn’t mind the wash myself. Thank 
God, the rheumatics never took me in- my 
arms yet. I feel it in my back and knees 
mostly ; and if it stays there, and leaves 
me my arms and hands free, I can make 
the living for us.” 

- Katherine went out. and bought a toy 
farm for the. little boy to amuse himself 
with, and spent an hour shewing him how 
to fix the animals in their proper places. 
Tommy was delighted ;: he had never had 
such a present; and the old grandmother 
told stories about her father’s sheep, and 
the old horse she used to ride bareback, 


until Katherine was as mueh interested as - 


Tommy. Then she remembered that the 
little boy needed nourishing foou, and she 
went home and took a recipe book, and with 
the help of the cook, who, was very much 
interested in the story of Tommy, she made 
Some needed delicacies, and took them over 
to him. This sue did every day for a week. 

A great project was being formed in 
Kcatherine’s mind ‘during all this time. She 
was going to have a talk with her father 
about it. She proposed taking some of the 
money she would have spent in the moun- 
tains, and sending Tommy to the country. 
Near, her 
woman, who would be glad .to. board 
Tommy, and do what she could for him. 
The woman was poor, but always found 
ways of doing good ; and after Tommy had 
it would be so nice 
to have the faithful, loving old grandmother 
go too. Katherine’s father entered into his 
daughter’s project with much interest, and 
the matter was settled to the young girl’s 
joy, and also that of the grandmother and 
Tommy’s. 


uncle’s farm there was a good — 
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Katherine never felt so happy in her life 


as she did the day Tommy was lifted into 


the cars, and put in the care of a kind gen- 
tleman who-was going to the same place. 
She knew the old grandmother would miss 


him, so she went over every day and read 


-an hour or so to her while she did her 
work. 

After a month the grandmother was fixed 
up to take a journey to the country and 
see the old sights of her girlhood days. 


- When they both came back to the city, 
they came with new strength and new life. 


Katherine’s brother did not get strong 


enough to leave tue city that summer, and 
his sister stayed at home with him. 


~“What a blessing s5;5ate has been to us 
this summer, father! ” tne brother said one 
evening. “I never knew there was so 
much good in that sister of mine. God 
bless her.” 

“The happiest kind of a time, girls,” 


Katherine answered when they all came 


home and asked about her summer in the 
city. —New York Hvangelist. 


SS 
CHARLES H. SPURGEON’S DEBT. 


The great preacher, Spurgeon, once told 


this story of his childhood :— 


me 
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‘When I was. a very small boy in pina- 
fores,” said Mr. Spurgeon, “and went to a 
woman’s school, it so happened that I 
wanted a stick of slate pencil, and had no 
money to buy it with. I was afraid of being 
scolded tor losing my pencils so often, for 
I was a real careless little fellow, and so 
did not dare ask at home. What, then, 
was I to do? 


There was a little shop in the place, 


- where nuts and tops and cakes and balls 


were sold by old Mrs. Dawson, and some- 
times I had seen boys and girls get trusted 
by the old lady. 

I argued with myself that Christmas was 
coming, and that somebody or other would 


“be sure to give me a penny then, and, per- 


haps,’ a whole silver sixpence. I would 
therefore go into debt for a stick of slate 
pencil, and be sure to pay for it at Christ- 
mas. 

I did not feel easy about it, but still 
screwed my courage up and went into the 
shop. A farthing was the amount, and as 
I had never owed anything before, and my 
credit was good, the pencil was handed 
over to me by the kind dame, and I was 
in debt! It did not please me much, and 


- [ felt as if I had done wrong, but I little 


knew how soon I should smart for it. 
“Wow my father came to hear of this 
little piece of business I never knew, but 
some little bird or other whistled it to him, 
and he was very soon down upon me in 
right earnest. God bless him for it! He 
was a sensible man and none of your 
children-spoilers ; for he did not intend to 


g bring up his children to speculate and play 
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at what big rogues call financiering, and 
therefore he knocked my getting into debt 
on the head at once, and no mistake. 

He gave-me a very powerful lecture upon 
getting into debt, and how like it was to 
stealing, and upon the way in which people 
were ruined by it, and how a boy who 
would owe a farthing might one day owe 
a hundred pounds, and get into prison and 


‘bring his family into disgrace. 


Then I was marched into barrack, crying 
bitterly all the way down the street, and 
feeling’ dreaufully aShamed, because I 
thought everybody knew I was in debt. 

The farthing was paid amid many solemn 
warnings, and the debtor was free, like a 
bird let out of a cage. How sweet it felt 
to be out of debt! How did my little 
heart declare and vow that nothing should 
ever tempt me into debt again! It waSs..a 
fine lesson, and I never forgot it. 

If all boys were inoculated with the same 
doctrine when they were young, it would 
be as good as a fortune to them, and save 
them waggon-loads of trouble in after life. 

Ever since that time I have hated debt. 
To keep debt, dirt, and .ne devil out of 
my cottage has been my greatest wish ; 
and although the last of the three has some- 
times gotten in by the door or window, for 
the old serpent-will- wriggle through the 
smallest crack, yet thanks to a good wife, 
hard work, honesty, and scrubbing brushes. 
the others ‘have not crossed the threshold.” 


WHAT IS YOUR RELIGION WORTH? 


A gentleman was travelling from Cam- 
bridge to York, and as) a true servant of 
the Lord Jesus he sought ever to be about 
his Divine Master’s business. Ere he Start- 
ed, he furnished himself with a pocketful of 
tracts ;and as the train glided out of Cam- 
bridge station, he began to hand them 
around. 

One of the passengers refused, and taking 
a race card out of his' pocket, he held it up, 
saying, ‘“You see this; that’s my religion.” 
‘Is it my friend?’ “Yes.” he replied. al 
suppose you have a good many of those 
cards?’ “Oh, yes, I have them pinned all 
over my mantelpiece.” ‘Well, then, go on 
and collect as many more as you can: pin 
them all around your room; and when the _ 
doctor tells you that you have only ten min— 
utes to live, take them all down, eonnt 
them over, and see what your religion is 
worth.”’ 

They sat quiet, the one in silent prayer 
in anxious thought. When 
the gentleman opened the docr to alight the 
man said: “I say, you can give me one Of-z 
those papers if you will.’ The tract was 
immediately given; but the result is krown 
only to Him who will not let his Word re- 
turn void, but will make it accomplish its: 
purpose.—E 7. - 


Young People’s Societies. 


ASSEMBLY’S PLAN OF STUDY, 1904. 


January.—* What are our Young People’s 
Societies doing for the missions of our 
Church ? How can they do more ?”’ 


Febiuary.—Pioneer work in the Maritime 
. Provinces. 

March.—Missions among Lumbermen. 

April.—Pioneer work in Quebec. 

May.—What is being done for the Chinese 
in Canada ? 

June.—Pioneer. work in Ontario. 

July.—Our Church’s work among the 
European immigrants in the Northwest. 

August.—John Calvin and his teaching. 

Septemper.—ihe life of Maclenzie, 
Korea, 

October.—The relation of baptized child- 
ren to the Church. 

Novem ber.—Recent work 
mosa. 

December.—The Catholicity of Presby- 
terianism, 


of 


in North Yor- 


TOPIC FOR OCTOBER. 


THE RELATION OF BAPTIZED 

CHILDREN TO THE CHURCH. 

BY REV. W. A. MACKAY, B-A., D.D., 
WOODSTOCK, ONT. 


In order to shew the relation of baptized 
children to the church I observe :— 

(1) That the church of God is substan- 
tially the same under both dispensations. 
There was a real spiritual, visible church 
of vuuvrist in the days of Abraham, Isaac 
Jacob and their descendants, just as cer- 
tdinly as there is a Yeal, spiritual visible 
echureh of Christ in-the world to-day. 

In Acts, 7: 38, we read of the “ Church 
in the wilderness,’ and we find in the 
“Word of God that that Church possessed 
all the characteristics and differentia then 
that the visible Church of Christ to-day 
possesses. Hxamine. Paul’s language in 
Rom. 9: 4-5; and * Rom. 3: 1-3. 

1. The Lord was with this Church in the 
wilderness. All the revelations that ever 
came to man from heaven came by Christ 


(xod. 3: 14 compared with John 8: 58 ; 
see also i--Cor.°10-:.4)<> This will not» be 
denied. 


2. The Holy Spirit was with this Church 
of: .Ohrist»(Actss1 5251 sceNUms I 1225-20 5 
Nehem. 9:20 ; -Isa...63.-. 7-14...) 112 Chron. 
20 : -18-14).  God’s people constitute the 


- former dispensation, 


* Ecclesia”? or Church to-day.. “But they 
are also called an “ Hcclesia” (Chureh) in 
Il. Chron. 20: 14 (B.c. 896) ; and in Ps. 22: 
22-25 {B.c. 1011); and in Acts 7: 
ee 1500). . 


. This Church of Christ had a place of 
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Divine appointment for their Divine wor- - 


Ship (Acts 7: 44). 


4. It had laws direct from the mouth of . 


tue Lord Jesus (Neh. 9: 12-14). 

5. It had services—reading - of 
Word (Neh. 9: 38); Singing his 
(Ps. 223-22); prayer both pebae and 
private. 

.6. It had public teachers~- of Divitie ap- 
pointment. 

7. It had faith (Exod. Ae se3 tse 
20: 


God’s 


Il. Chron. 
20) and repentance taught and prac- 


tised. Compare the old with the new in this - 


respect: (Heb. 11; Hzek.+83 :.11)- 

8. It had external, visible ordinances, with 
internal spiritual meanings,—circumcision 
and the passover (Rom. 2: 28-29; Rom. 4: 
11; Deut. 10: 16; Acts 7: 51). No uncir- 


cumcised person was to eat the passover 


(Hxod. 12:: 48). Wemales in families where 
the males were circumcised were not called 
uncircumcised, but were considered as cir- 


cumcised in the males, the man being the — 


head of the woman (1. Cor. 11: 8) ; but 
females of heathen nations were So called 
(Judges 14°:-3). 


So we have a Church of Christ under the 
The Lord Jesus loved 
The Holy 


that Church (Deut. 7: 6-8). 
Spirit in his regenerating, sanctifying and 
miraculous power was in that Church. 
Divinely appointed teachers and . ministers 
were there. 
appointed: by the Lord were there. 
Word, together with 
service of life and heart, were there. Faith, 
repentance, prayer and good works were 
there ; all organized and directed by the 
Lord Jesus. It was a visible, true, spiritual 


The 


Church of Christ, and it is the Church of 
Christ on. earth to-day. John the Baptist — 
did not organize.a new church. Christ in 
) and his apostles did not. 
If any one say fiey diu, we ask for chapter — 
The Church is one under both » 


person did not ; 


and verse. 
dispensations. 


praises. 


Rites, ceremonies, sacraments, 


the worship and. « 
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~ were the children excluded ? 
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We now advance a step and observe :— 

(2) That God has in his church from the 
beginning included the children along 
with the parents. The word ekklesia 
signifies the “ called out from ’—Called out 
from what? From the apostate, corrupt, 
lost race of man. And we find that when- 
ever God “called out” parents he has also 
invariably called out their children with 
them for his service and worship. He 


claims the children of his people as _ his 


“ heritage ” (Ps. 127: 3.) . Children are 
particularly specified in the convenant 
which God made with Abraham, “I will 
establish my convenant between me and 
thee and thy seed after thee in their genera- 
tions, for an everlasting covenant to be a 
GOd unto thee, and to thy seed after thee.” 
(Gen. 17: 7.) 


God dealt favourably with the children 
of Lot for their father’s sake. (Gen. 19: 12.) 


In speaking to Noah God said, “ Come 
thou and all thy house into the ark, for thee 


have I seen righteous.” (Gen. 7: 1). Mark 
the words.—“ Thee have I seen righteous;” 
therefore come, not only thou, but all thy 
house. 

“The Church in the wilderness ” consisted 
of six hundred thousand men besides wo- 
men and children. (Acts 7: 38, Num. 1: 46.) 


Children are mentioned in the renewal - 


of the Church’s covenant engagements just 
be.ore the death of Moses. In strains of 
fervid pathos, that man of God, on the 
borders of Canaan and of eternity, thus 
addressed the assembled tribes of Israel, 
“Ye stand this day all of you before the 
Lord-your God ; your captains .. your little 
ones your Wives that thou shouldst 
_ enter into covenant with. the Lord thy God and 
into lis oath, Which the Lord thy God maketh 
with thee this day ” (Deut, 29: 10-13). The 
captains, elders, and officers were all there, 
—the wives, and strangers or proselytes 
formed part of the vast congregation. But 
On tune con- 
trary, the “little ones” are here expressly 
mentioned as a portion of God’s professing 
people, and comprehended in the terms of 
the covenant. Their title to a place in the 
covenant, and in God’s sanctuary, was as 
valid as that of Moses himself. 


When God commanded his Churcu to be 
gathered together the children were in- 
cluded :—‘‘ Gather the people, sanctify the 
Church (Gr. ekklesian), assemble the elders, 
gather the children and those that suck the 
breasts” (Joel 2: 16). All these classes, 
we learn from ver. 17 belong to the heri- 
tage of the Lord, and were therefore em- 


¥ braced in the covenant. 
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it is repealed. 
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And So also in the time of Jehoshaphat, 
“All Judah stood -wefore the Lord, with 
their little ones, their wives, and their 
children” (2 Chron. 20: 13). From Abra- 
ham to Christ, no case occurs of parents 
jomed to the Lord in covenant, and their 
children, as such, excluded from that sacred 
relation, The man who can read his Bible, 
and fail to see that the infant offspring of 
God’s believing people constituted a com- 
ponent and inuispensable part of the Church 
of God under the former dispensation must 
be in bondage to a preconceived theory of 
his own, and blinded by prejudice. 


We reason, then, that since the Church 
of God is substantially one under both dis- 
pensations, and since God has once re- 
cognized the infant children of believing 
parents, as a part of that Church, they are 
in his Chureh still, unless he Himself has 
thrust them out, or authorized some one 
else to do so. Will any one point us to 
chapter and verse authorizing him to cast 
the children of beuevers out of the Church? 
We have a right to demand this. A law 
once passed is considered as in force until 
If God has once conferred 
the privilege of Church membership upon 
believing parents and their children, and 
has never withdrawn that privilege, who 
or what is man that he should take from 


them a grant which their maker has made 
them ? 


We now go forward another step, and 
observe :— 


(8) That baptism is the rite by which 
disciples of Christ,—learnerg or scholars in 
the school of Christ—that is the Church, 
are to be recognized. Water baptism does 
not regenerate. It does not introduce the 
children of God’s people into the Church. 
They are already there (Ps. 127: 3 ; Luke 
18: 16). And they are baptized in recogni- 
tion of that fact.. ‘The lambs of the flock 
are marked” because they belong to the 
Shepherd, not to make them his. - 


Let Christian parents rejoice that, being 
themselves within the Gospel Fold, they 
have not to drive their children, Cainlike, © 
outside to become a prey to the destroyer, 
but can truly regard them ag “the heritage 


of toe -Lord.- =( Ps. 12722 3). born unto 
God” (Hzek. 16: 20); “the children of 
the Covenant’ (Acts. 3: 25); “to whom 


pertain the-promise” (Acts. 2: 30). Let 
us teach our children that they are members 
with us in the Church, recognized as such 
by their baptism, and that after due season, 
and on the expression of proper feelings on 
their part, they ought to assume the obliga- 
tions and enjoy all the privileges of the 
Church ; but that already their connection 
is as close, and their liberty as large as 
that of a child in a family before his matu- 
rity. Let them be taught that if they sin, 
they sin as Church members, and that if 
they persist in sin, they must be treated 
as backsliders. See Rules and Forms of 
Procedure, ch. 18; Sec. 244. 
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mind if your name is associated with it. 
You may never see the issues of your toils. 
You are working for eternity. If you can- 
not see results here in the hot working 
day, the cool evening hours are drawing 
near when you may rest from your labors, 
and then they may follow you. So do your 
duty and trust God to give the seed you’ 
sow “a body as it hath pleased Him.”’— 
Alexander Maclaren. 
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Men and women impart more ozone °to the 
atmosphere without knowing what good 
they have done. They become standards 
of righteousness, and are all unaware that 
anyone looks at them to gauge his own 
conduct. To try to live the best in the hope 
“that somehow one can put the best into 
the very air, and get it into the life of the 
School and community, and have jit become 
a part of public sentiment—that surely is 
noble.’—Dr, James G. K. McOlure. 
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PROTECT THH YOUNG. 


If I pierce the young leaf of the shoot of 
a plant with the finest needle, the prick 
forms a knot which grows with the leaf, 
becomes harder and harder, and prevents 
it from obtaining its perfectly complete 
form. 

Something similar - takes place after 
wounds which touch the tender germ of 
the human sioul and injure the heart-leaves 
of its being. Therefore you must keep holy 
the being of the child, protect it from every 
rough and rude impression, from every 
touch of the vulgar 


A gesture, a look, a sound, is often suffi- 
cient to inflict such wounds. The child’s 
soul ig more tender than the finest or ten- 
derest plant. It would have been far dif- 
ferent with humanity if every individual 
in it had been protected in that ten- 
derest age as befitted the human soul 
which holds within itself the divine 
spark.—F. Frobel. 


“Talk not of talents. What hast thou 
to do? 
Thou hast sufficient, whether five or 
two. 
Talk not of talents! Is thy duty done? 
Thou had’st sufficient whether ten or 
one.” 
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A GUIDE TO CONVERSATION. 


Subjects not to be mentioned in polite 
society: the rainy weather, the muddy roads, 
the cook’s impertinence, the vase the second 
girl broke, the gown on which the waiter 
spilled pudding-sauce, the other which the 
dressmaker ruined, headache, backache, in- 


digestion, the minister’s faults, horrible 
accidents, disappointments, lack of money, 
all tales of badness, meanness, unkindness, 
extravagance, imprudence, scandal, backbit- 
ing and vicious deeds. 

Recommended topics: pleasant weather, 
“how does your garden grow,” new cooking 
recipes, the best way to mend tablecloths, 
babies, dogs, cats, your companion’s recent 
trip (your Own if specially urged), lectures, 
concerts, music books, magazines, singers, 
preachers, philanthropists, parties, wed- 
dings, picnics, all acts of goodness, kindness, 
vatience, charity, and all the virtues.—Con- 
gregationalist, 
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An injury done to character is so great 
that it cannot possibly be estimated.—Livy. 


The heavenly life on earth is an earnest 
of the life in heaven. 


The love of earthly things is only expell- 
ed by a certain sweet experience of things 
eternal.—Augustine. 


Do right, and God’s recompense to you 
will be the power of doing more right.— 
Robertson. 


We cannot control our circumstances, but 
we can control what we shall do in the 
circumstances. 


“Some say that they are Gospel preachers, 
I am a Law and Gospel preacher.”’—John 
Wesley. 


Benevolence is the difference between 
what one puts into life and what he takes 
out. 


The true cross is not formed of wood and 
nails, but of sacrifice, love, compassion and 
forgiveness. 


The secret of beauty in life is the inner 
purity of heart and soul. The secret of at- 
taining it is through the culture of the 
soul life—J. F. Carson. 


Sin lived and persisted in never appealed 
to. the Christ. The prodigal must return 
before his father could receive him. For- 
giveness is always face to face. 


A man’s character is like a shadow, 
which sometimes follows, and Sometimes 
precedes him, and which is occasionally 
longer, occasionally shorter, than he is. 


It is worth realizing that there is no such 
thing as commonplace life or uninteresting 
circumstances. They are so only because 
we co not see into them, 
them.—Selected. 


In a valiant suffering for others, not in 
a slothful making others suffer for us, did 
nobleness ever lie. Every noble crown is, 
and on earth will ever be, a crown of 
thorns.—Carlyle. 


The most exacting brother in any church 
is the one who seldom attends. It is al- 
ways the Thomas who was not there that 
has the gravest doubts about the presence 
of the Master. 


Five great enemies to peace inhabit with 
us, namely : avarice, ambition, envy, anger 
and pride, and’if those enemies were to be 
banished we should infallibly enjoy per- 
petual peace.—Petrarch. 


A very wealthy man lay on his death- 
bed when a great mark of distinction and 
honour was brought to him. Turning a cold 
glance on the treasure he would once have 
clutched with an eager grasp, he said with 
a sigh, “Alas! this is a very fine thing 
in this country; but I am going to a coun- 
try where it will be of no use to me.” 


do not know . 
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Sweetness of temper is a precious her- 
itage. It gives beauty to everything. It 


keeps its windows open toward the spice } 


country and fills the home with perpetual 
delight. The fortunate possessor of a sun- 
ny soul is’ God’s evangel in a dark world. 


He is a living gospel which no one will © 


ever repudiate, and the _ blessednesg of 
which all men will appreciate. The body 
will grow old and the smooth brow will 
be furrowed, but a happy disposition is an 
auriole to the gray crown of age. Blessed 
is he whose life looks out upon the land 
of Beulah and whose soul is responsive to 
the outlying vision. 


Character is made up of small duties 
faithfully performed, of  self-denials, of 
self-sacrifices, of kindly acts of love and 
duty. The backbone of character is laid at 
home; and whether the constitutional ten- 
dencies be good or bad, home influences 
will, as a _ rule, fanthem into activity. 
Kindness begets kindness, and truth and 
trust will bear a rich harvest of truth and 
trust. There are many little trivial acts of 
kindness which teach us more about a man’s 
character than many vague phrases.—Smiles. 


True greatness is in the character, never 
in the circumstances. No matter about 
wearing a crown, make sure that you have 
a head worthy of wearing a crown. No 
matter about the purple, make sure that 
you have a heart worthy of the purple. No 


matter about make sure that your 
life is regal in its own intrinsie 
character—that men will recognize the 


the king in you, though you toll in the 
field, or mine, or serve in the lowest place. 
—NScottish Reformer. ) 


The tests of life are to make, not to break 
us. Trouble may demolish a man’s busi- 
ness, but build up his character. The blow 
at the outward man may be the greatest 
blessing to the inner man. If God, then, 
puts or permits anything hard in our lives, 
be sure that the real peril, the real trouble, 
is what we shall lose if we flinch on rebel. 
—M. D. Babcock. 


I oppose, as I would every useless fear 
in men, the lamentation that the feelings 
grow old with lapse of years. 
narrow heart alone which does not grow; 
the wide one becomes larger.—Jean Paul 
Richter. 


Undue parental indulgence spoils many — 


a child. And the gpoiled child will grow 


up to be no comfort to parents, to be very , 


unhappy in its own mature years, and a 
general nuisance to those about it as it is 
growing up.—Christian Observer. 


Friendship cannot be permanent unless 
it becomes spiritual. There must be fel- 
lowship in the deepest things of the soul, 
community in the highest thoughts, sym- 
pathy with the best endeavours.—Friend- 
ship, Hugh Black. 
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St. Andrew’s College 


Toronto. 
A PRESBYTERIAN RESIDENTIAL 
and Day School for Boys, 
The College has been very successful. 250 pupils are 
now in attendance. SEPAKATE RESIDENCE for jun- 
lers. Nine mastersin addition to the Principal live in 
Residence. Full Collegiate work. Boys received from 
eight years and up, Early application necessary. 
STRONG STAFF. THOROUGH INSTRUCTION, 
CAREFUL OVERSIGHT. 
Autumm Term commenced Sept. 12, 1904, 
Write for information, etc., to 


REV, D. BRUCE MACDONALD,WN.A., 
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“Be not simply good, be good for some- 
thing.’’—Thoreau. 


“The more religion you give away, the 
more you have.’—J. H. Smith. 


“ Religion is the best armor in the world, 
but the worst cloak.”—Bunyan. 


‘ne habit of viewing things cheerfully, 
and of thinking about life hopefully, may 
be made to grow up in us like any other 
habit.—Smiles. 


Patience is the crowning grace of a 
Christian life. Many people ean endure 
tribulation, but cannot be patient over it. 
They can “wait” for the Lord, but they 
cannot “wait patiently’ for Him.—WM. W. 
Knapp. 


When home is ruled according to God’s 
Word, angels might be asked to stay at 
night with us, and they would not find 
themselves out of their element.—Spurgeon. 


Ottawa Ladies’ College 


OUR OWN (see Assembly Minutes ) 
Prepares for the University and better 


Prepares for Life. 


Its aim: Christian Womanhood, intelligent, refined, 
an Influence for good in the Home, in the Churek, 
in Social Life. 


Write for Calendar: 


MRS. J. GRANT NEEDHAM, Lady Principal. 
REY. W. D. ARMSTRONG, M.A., LL.D., President. 
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St. Margaret’s College, Teronte 
A Boarding and Day School in the. finest residentia} 
part of Toronto. Only-teachers of the highest aca- 
demic and professional standing are employed. 
Academic work, Music, Art, Elocution and Dao. 
mestic Science. MRS. GEORGE DICKSON, Lady. 
Principal, GEORGE DICKSON, M.A., Director. 
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CHRISTIAN PATRIOTISM. 


These two words sum up the whole duty 
of man. Christ Himself taught that the 
. first and great commandment was to love 
-the Lord with all the heart, soul, strength, 
and mind, and the second, to love ones’ 
neighbour as one’s self. The true Christian 
does the former, the true patriot, the 
latter. The Christian patriot—the two can- 
not be separated—does both, and he proves 
the former by doing the latter. 
' “Patridt” is usually applied to a lover of 
one’s own country, as distinguished frcem 
other countries. But the true lover of his 
own will be a lover of humanity. His 
patria is the world. His own land and 
race are first, but not all. 
The membership of - our Church in Can- 
ada is nearly a quarter of a million. These 
men and women profess to be Christian 
patriots. They are pledged. to live a life 
becoming the Gospel. 
How much this name means in life: a 
readiness to help in all that has for its 
object the welfare of the community; 
honesty in polities; seeking and working 
for good government, whether Municipal, 
Provincial, or Dominion. — 
The Christian patriot cannotbea mere 
- onlooker in any ‘of these things. Where 
Government is by the people, the ballot is 
a trust committed to every man for the 

good of his fellows, and that trust he can- 
~ not evade or ignore. 

But the work of the Christian ‘patriot 
does not end with civil government. He 
owes it to every man, as he may be able, 
to bring to him the highest and best ideals 
of life, and to surround him with oppor- 
tunities for living that life. The Christian 
patriot in Canada, if he lives true to his 
name, will be a helper, so far as he can, 
in everything that is done to make better 
the lives of his fellow countrymen, 
whether they live by either sea, or in the 
ancient Province of Quebec, or the newcr 
North and West, v ere strangers are 
pouring in. 

Whether the Christian patriot takes into 
consideration individual men ar* women 
and their personal need of instruction in 


— 


what is true and good, or whether he looks 
to the future of our country as a whole, 


the work of Home Missions, whether in 
the Eng:sh or French-speaking Provinces 
or among strangérs of other tongues, 
must, if he be true to his. name, find in 
him a helper and friend. 

But wide as Canada is, it cannot bound 


- the outlook of the Christian patriot. If 


he be true to his name, he will have the 
spirit of Jesus Christ, the spirit that em- 
braces all mankind in its prayers, and,- to 
the measure of its power, in its beneficent 
aims and efforts. 


The Assembly has from time -to time 
strongly recommended congregations to 
take the Record for every family. Many 
have done so, and we have been told of 
instances where the result was a large 
increase in giving to missions. There 
are many other congregations who might 
do so with profit. By the subscription 
plan, only those receive it who are al- 
ready -interested in the work of the 
Chureh, while, others who need it more 
do not get it. No better investment of a 
few dollars for Home Missions can be 
made by a congregation, than placing the 
RECORD in each of its families. Those 
who would subscribe for it can give the 
priee to the Church funds, and the only 
extra cost to the Church would be _ for 
those who do not subscribe. All the 
labour of collecting the smail subscrip- 
tions would be. avoided. Who will com- 
ply next year with this repeated instruc- 


tion of the Assembly. Free sample 
parcels will be sent to any who wish 
them. 


\ 


. There is so much to be set right in the 
world, there are so many to be led and 
helped and comforted, that we must con- 
tinually come in contact with such in our 
daily life. Let us only take care that we 
do not miss our turn of service, and pass 
by those to whom we might have been 
sent on an errand straight from God. 
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THE COLLEGES. 


The Presbyterian College, Halifax, opens 
its Session .with an outgoing class of 
eleven, and an incoming one of_ eleven, 
with even better prospects for the future. 
If the middle year equals the first and 
third years, it means an attendance of 
thirty-three. Our Maritime College has a 
splendid constituency for Theological 
students, in P. BE. Island, Cape Breton, and 
the Presbyterian sections of Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick, and the College is 
well equipped for training them. This, 
our oldest institution, is ever renewing its 
youth. The whole outlook is most cheer- 


ing. 


The opening of the thirty-seventh ses- 
sion of the Presbyterian College, Montreal, 
which took place on the evening of October 
5, was a somewhat eventful one in _ its 
history. There was the induction of a 
new Principal, for the first time since its 
founding, and the induction of a new Pro- 
fessor for the first time to fill a vacant 
chair. All new appointments heretofore 
were in the way of enlarging the staff. On 
this occasion Professor Scrimger was made 
Principal in succession to Dr. MacVicar, 
and Rey. Dr. Fraser, called from St. 
Stephen’s Church, St. John, N.B., to the 
chair thus made vacant. 

After the induction services by the Pres- 
pytery, the Principal took the chair and 
Professor Fraser gave the opening lecture 
on “The Argument for Religion.” It was 
a clear and forceful statement of the great 
truth that things spiritual are not to be 
judged or proven by physical demonstra- 
tion any more than colour by the ear, or 
music by the sense of smell; that faith is 
a sense aS real and trustworthy as that of 
taste or touch; that its testimony is as 
valid an argument for religion as that 
of seeing is for light; and that the 
materialist has no more right to dis- 
credit things spiritual because he can- 
not see them, than has the blind man to 
deny the existence of light. 

A pathetic feature of the evening, to 
those who thought of the past, was the 
yacant place of the late Professor J ohn 
Campbell. after an occupancy of more than 
thirty years. As Registrar, he always had 
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a prominent part in its public functions, 
and was acting, Principal at the close of 
last session. Resigning a few weeks 
later, he was shortly after called suddenly 
away in sleep, as in a moment, by death. 
and the warm heart and the genial face and 
the familiar voice will be there no more. 
Another kent face too was missing. 
Professor Ross having accepted a call to 
St. Andrew’s Church, London, one of the 
widest spheres of usefulness in our 
church. 


For many years Queen’s University hag 
not lacked the stimulus of some. great 
project. And no sooner is one great aim 
attained, than she looks forward to 
another. It is like climbing a mountain 
range, or crossing a _ rolling prairie, one 
view-point attained to see another be- 
youd, no completion, but ever progress. 
Thus ine succession have her great build- 
ings and her endowments been won. 


And the very growth and effort has 
helped in the esprit du corp which no 
Queen’s man, whatever else he _ earries 


from it, seems to lack. Nothing succeeds 
like success. This year the opening of 
the sixty-third session seees the launching 
of the new and large endowment scheme, 
to enable the University to do its 
rapidly-growing work. Principal Gordon 
has visited a large number of the Presby- — 
teries, and has everywhere met with a 
cordial reception. 


Knox College grouped together several 
important functions in the first week of 
October, the College Conference, the 
Alumni Association, and the opening of 
another session. The Conference is said 
to have been the best ever -held. There 
were many valuable papers read on a 
variey of subjects, e.g.: “The Holy Spirit in 
Relation to Theological Study;’ “The 
Influence of Evolution on the Trend of 
Recent Theology;” “The Atonement,” - 
“The Relation of the Church to the Move- 
ments for Industrial and Social Reform;” 
“Chureh Union,” ete. 

The College opens the work of another — 
year with good prospects. Caven Hall is 
making progress. The Alumni alone are 


j ing men among the 


1904 


early 
Minister Hvangelist Course, and devoting 


~ hours 


for religious 


aiming at giving $5,000, of which $3,000 
is already subscribed, with a _ large 
number yet to hear from. The Alumni of 
a Theological College are usually neither 
very numerous nor very wealthy, but 
they are seeking to do their part in 
honour of their Principal, and for the 
success of Alma Mater. 


Manitoba College began its i winter’s 
work 38rd October. The Galician class is 
tilling up. New men are coming from 


a 


‘Britain, men of piety and earnest purpose, 


but who have not had the advantage of 
education, and are taking the 


themselves to missison work in the West. 


—_—_—_— 


f AN HISTORIC EVENT. 

‘When returning from the Assembly at 
Vancouver, in June, 1903, we had a few 
in Winnipeg between trains. A 
visit to Manitoba College was too late, by 
a few minutes only, to witness an event 
which may be an important one in Can- 
adian Church history. Some of the lead- 
Galicians had been 
there, and with the advice and assistance 
of Dr. Bryce and others, had formed an 
Independent Greek Consistory, modelled 
in some respects both as to its doctrine 
and polity, along Presbyterian lines. One 
thing they emphasized, that they did not 
want pope or czar; they did not wish to 


be subject to the Greek Catholic or 


Roman Catholic Church of the old world. 
They wished to be free men. 

‘The work has made _ steady progress. 
An aged prelate of the Greek Church, 
who was among them, ordained several of 
them to the priesthood. But when, a few 
weeks ago, he attempted to exercise his 
episcopal authority, they repudiated it, 
claiming the right to govern themselves. 


‘He excommunicated several of them, but 


veither they nor their congregations 
seem to mind it. The episcopal thunders 
that would have had such terrors for 
them in their old-world home, had none 
for them here. This is a decisive victory 
truth and liberty, and it 
shows how quickly men breathe in liberty 
with the air of a new world. : 
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S. S. LESSON HELPS. 


In ordering Sabbath School supplies for 
the- coming year, every consideration 
favours those furnished by our own 
Church. Taking first the Lesson Helps— 
some of the considerations are the fol- 
lowing: (1). They are equal to any others, 
and superior to most, in their teaching of 
Scripture which is the chief end of a 
Help. (2). They are free from 
the errors that mar some Other Helps. 
(3). They are our own, and every prin- 
ciple of loyalty to our own Church should 
lead us to support them whea they are 
worthy of support. 

Turning to the Sabbath School papers 
(1). They are as well written as any 
others, and better than many. (2). They 
are aS pure in character as any others, 
and more so than most. (3). They are 
thoroughly loyal and patriotic. They are 
fitted to build up young Canada _ into 
loyalty to country, to church,- and to 
Christ. Some of the matter that comes 
from abroad is of a _ directly opposite 
tendency. One feature of the Sabbath 
School Papers and Helps that come from 
the U. S. A. is that there is so much in 
them that glorifies their own country, 
sometimes at the expense of ours. They 


“are well fitted to foster the patriotism of 


their own young people, to their own 
ideals. But we have our own country 
and Empire, and our own ideals, and for 
these we wish to train our young people, 


Superintendents and teachers. should 
realize their duty and opportunity along 
these different lines. Even if supplies 


from abroad might in some rare cases be 
Slightly more finished in appearance or in 
others less in price, it would be a great 
mistake to sacrifice, for either of these 
things, an intelligent loyalty to our own 
church and country. Let the time past 
suffice for such errors. 


The incoming of Western ideas in China 
is shown in the fact that four years ago 
there were but a dozen native newspapers 
in the Chinese Empire and now there are 
probably seventy-five papers and maga- 
zines. 


The Imperial canal in China is the long- 
est in the world, and connects no fewer 
than forty-one cities in the course of its 
800 miles. 
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The ordination and designation of Rev. 
James McKay as missionary to India, took 
place, 20th Sept.. in St. Stephen’s Church, 
Winnipeg, by which he is’ supported, 
making one congregation, .the first 
west of the Lakes to have its own mis- 
sionary in the foreign field. 


While not literally the “Romance of 
Missions,’ yet a pleasant association of 
romance and missions was enjoyed 
October 4, in Montreal, when Rev. 
Joseph Annand Mowatt, nephew and 
namesake of an uncle missionary in 
the New Hebrides, and Miss Armand 
C. Stevenson were married at _half- 
past six o’clock in the evening, and 


left a little later by the ten o’clock train, 
via Vancouver, for the Honan Mission. 
Let us not forget that these and others are 
giving themselves in our place to do our 
work, while we enjoy our own land and 
friends, and let there be earnest prayer for 
their health, and safety, and success. 


Ww. F. M. S., E. D. 


The twenty-eighth annual meeting of 
this Society was held in North Sydney, 
C.B., 6-8 Sept., with a large attendance 
of delegates. The work of the Society is 
summed up in the following statement:— 


Presbyterials. 7 03)5 8 Sas aep as Oa 10 
Auxiliaries... : 310 
Auxiliary Members.. 064 
Mission’ Bands i500. kk 180 
Mission Band-Members.. 5,935 
New Auxiliaries for year.. .. .. 22 
New Mission Bands for Year.. 13 
Auxiliaries not rOpOrted Foes. kes 13 
Mission Bands not reported.. .. 6 
Life Members for year... ..-.. 54 
Contributions for year.. $16, 862 00 

For the increase in mer Hers and in 


interest, and for the amount raised during 
the year there is deep thankfulness 

The auxiliaries form a network all over 
the Maritime Provinces-and a great work 
is being done ‘quietly and unobtrusively, 
but faithfully and prayerfully. The aim 
of the Society is to have an auxiliary in 
every congregation, and every woman in 
the congregation a member. Two Presby- 
terials report’ an auxiliary in each ~ econ- 
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reenttne: ‘and others are not far behind. > 
Everywhere auxiliaries and Presbyterian 
are discussing plans for making the 
monthly meetings more interesting, so as 
to secure new members and the beiter at- - 
tendance of the old members. F 

The evening public meeting addressed 
by several of the ministers, was one of. 
great helpfulness. 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT. 
BY REV. Rt P. MACKAY, D.D. — 


The Foreign Mission Committee has 
decided to ask the Children of the Church 
to make Christmas gifts to Foreign- Mis- — 
sions, so as to tell the world “about Him - 
who came at Christmastide. This is nota 
new thing. A number of Mission Boards 
have been doing it for years, and it has 
been attended with great blessing. 4 

One Board connected these gifts with 
Easter, and received a very large amount; — 
if I mistake not, $80,000.00 during the 
forty days of Lent of one year ous the, 
children. ; 

Will this not be more pleasing to Christ - 
than many of the expensive, and may it — 


PN 


not be said useless, expenditures for 
Christmas gifts so common in _ recent 
years? ; 


: a yt 


If pastors, superintendents, and teachers 
will encourage this, it will make Decem- 
ber an important educational month ing 
the schools. It will also make it possible 
to maintain and enlarge our great Foreign 4 
Mission work that is growing so reialy 
and in so many directions. ; 

The intention is to provide little Mission 
Banks, or suitable envelopes, and 
them in required quantities to all ; 
will make application. 


send. 
who © 


In connection -with the 
Dr. Mackay well says:— 

“We have long felt that there is ria oe 
waste in connection with Christmas gifts. 
Life is too short and too sacred for that 
kind of thing. How much better for the 
children and the world if higher ideals 
If this’ 
proposal is taken up heartily, it will mean 
much at home and abroad. Let the month 


of December be an _ educational 
paign.” | 


above letter, 4 


cam-— 


we 


~ 


- ult., is closely 


- followed by. another and 


~ no State-supported church. 
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THE MARITIME SYNOD. 


where this Synod met, 4th Oct., 
linked with Presbyterian 
history. It was one of the earliest: Presby- 
terian centres in Canada. Here took place, 


Pictou, 
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in 1860, the union between the Free and 


_ the Presbyterian Churches, just forty years 


earlier than the corresponding union be- 


_tween the same churches in Scotland in 
1900, which has brought such sacrifice in 
its train. Here there was nothing to 
hinder or mar the Union. So successful 


was it that fifteen years later, 1875, it was 
larger one, with 
the-Kirk. Shall it be that fifteen years 
in Scotland will give Similar results? The 
conditions are different. Here there was 
All were on 


the same basis of voluntary support. “But 
who can s0 forecast -the years.” Pro- 
vidence has always surprises in store. But 
this is wandering from the text. 

The retiring Moderator, BOVer nS. 
Grant, D.D.,; was far away at his work ina 
Trinidad, but sent- his sermon on—‘The 

__Pre-eminence of Christ.” It wags read by 


cheer were dominant. 


- Church in its various departments showed 
_ gteady progress. 


~debt-raising campaign, and thanks to 


Dr. T. Cumming, after which Dr. Edwin 
Smith was chosen Moderator for the cur- 
rent year. 

The meeting, as are all the meetings of 
that Synod, was a good one. Hope and 
The work of the 


The accumulated deficit, which for some 
time burdened the Foreign Mission I‘und, 
has. disappeared. Gratification 
pressed .at the success of Dr. 


was ex- 

Grant’s 
the 
W. F. M. S. for their noble gift, last year, 
$16,800, to the Fund. 


' For Home. Missions, $19,200 was raised 


last year, $5,000 of it for the Northwest. 
Thirty-four ordained missionaries and 
fifty-seven catechists laboured within the 


bounds of the fields under the care of 
the H. M. Committee. 

Augmentation too, that most estimable 
scheme, which fulfills so well the “Bear 
“ye one another’s burdens,” the stronger 
centres of population helping the weaker, 
and which pays so well in the regular sup- 
Dly of — self-supporting congregations 
which it passes over to the Church, to take 
their share in all her work, has always 


“making twenty-two 


S 
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been a success in this Synod. One new 
feature closely - connected with this - 
Scheme, and which it is hoped will soon 
be accomplished, is the increase in the 
minimum stipend by fifty dollars per 
year. 

The College reports prosperity. It was 
never better equipped, nor its prospects 


more hopeful. The Third Year Class, out- 
going, and the First Year, in-coming, 
lack but one each of the Apostolic twelve, 
in. these years alone, 
with still better prospects ahead. 

Other all-important departments of the 
work of the Church under’ consideration 
were—Church Life and Work, at once the 
effort and the result of all thatis done in 
the Chureh—Y. P. Societies—banding the 
young life and enthusiasm, the first 
love, for its own good and the good of 
others—Sabbath Schools—coming to their 
own as the importance of life’s —- early 
years is more fully realized; and Temper- 
ance, the effort to overcome one of the 
greatest hindrances to the work of the 
Church. ¥ 


Other subjects there were: the Hunter 


Church Building Fund, which, for more 
than a generation, has done such good 
work—The Century Church and Manse 


Fund, Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund, etc. 
From the Synod roll four names have 
been removed during the year by death, 
names long known and  loved—Revs. 
Kenneth McKenzie, Alex.: Stirling, Thomas 


Johnson, and Gavin Sinclair. Others weil 
past their fourscore were present, and 
took part in the Synod’s work. 

The Synod adopted a_ resolution of 


United Free 
goods which 


hearty sympathy with the 
Church in the spoiling of her 
she has suffered. 

The next meeting is a new mark of pro- 
gress. It will be held in St. Andrew’s 
Chureh, Sydney, the first meeting of 
Synod in Cape Breton. 


Taking the Dominion as a whole, out of 


_ every 100 persons we meet, forty-one are 


seventeen are Method- 
ists, sixteen Presbyterians, thirteen 
Episcopalians, six Baptists, three belong- 
ing to minor denominations, and there are 
four who were not able to tell the Census 
enumerator what they were.—l«. 


Roman Catholics, 
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TEACHER TRAINING? 
ITS NEEDS AND POSSIBILITIES. 
BY REV. ALEX. MACGILLIVRAY, SEC. S. 8. COM. 


An eminent Sabbath School worker, 
said recently: ‘The great need of our 
Sabbath Schools is trained, consecrated 
workers.” The force of this saying comes 
home to everyone, who realizes the fact 
that the decisive battle in Christian work 
must be fought and won, in our efforts to 
win the children for Christ and His Cause 

There is room for the fear that religious 
instruction in the home does not occupy 
the place, or receive the thought and time 
that its supreme importance deserves. The 
aim of the Sabbath School is to supplement 
the work of the home, and where the home 
has neglected the sacred duty of religious 
instruction, the Sabbath School must pro- 
vide for this great neglect. 

So important a work calls for the most 
effective workers that can be enlisted. It 
goes without saying that the first qualifica- 
tion for effective teaching is a consecrated 
life—a heart touched with love for the 
Master, and for the children, unat are the 
object of His tenderest care. 

But love for souls and the desire to 
help them are not sufficient to make 
effective teachers. There is needed the 
knowledge to impart, knowledge of the 
mind and life they desire to influence and 
mould, and the skill and tact that wil 
enable them to impart truth effectively. 

The General Assembly of our. church, 
two years ago, established a ‘Teacher 
Training Course” with the view to the 
better equipment of the great army of 
workers, the unpaid ministers of the 
church, that are doing so much to train 
the children of the church in “The truth 
as it is in Jesus.” . 

After an experience of two years the 
General Assembly is satisfied that the 
course is both necessary and helpful, and 
the Assembly’s Committee on Sabbath 
School work have called to their aid men 
eminent for their scholarship. who are 
also experts in Sabbath School work. 
They have prepared a simple, but compre- 
hensive course, embracing three depart- 
ments, and covering two years of study, 
extending through seven months of each 
year. 

For the present year the department of 
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Scripture will embrace: A series of lessons’ 


on the Life of Our Lord, by Rev.’ Principal . 


Falconer, EA, Dae La Ds Presbyterian . 
College, Halifax; and on the Geography — 
and Institution of New Testament Times, 
by Rev. Professor Ballantyne, B.A., Knox 
College, Toronto. These will appear in the 
Teacher’s Monthly, from October to April. 

The department of Doctrine will embrace: 
Questions 43 to 75, inclusive, in the 
Shorter Catechism; with notes on. these 
questions, by Rev. J. M: Duncan, B.D., 
Associate Editor, Presbyterian Sabbath 
School Publications, in the Teacher’s 
Monthly, in connection with the Sabbath 
School lesson for each Sabbath — from_ 
October to April inclusive. 

The department of “Art of Teaching” 
will embrace Chapters I. to VII.,. in- 
clusive, of Professor Murray’s, From One 
to Twenty-One, and Chapters I. to VII. 
inclusive, of Dr. Tracy’s Sabbath School 
Methods. Professor Murray’s hand-book 
was published in September, 
Tracy’s will be issued in December. ) 

It is believed that a class taking up this 
course can be organized in almost every 
congregation, and that under 
ship of the minister, Sabbath School 
Superintendent, or some other competent 
worker, effective work can be done. Of 
course, it will call for patient, earnest and 
consecutive study, but what work worth 
doing does not demand some extra effort? 

The time is past when we can afford to 
give anything less than the best of which 
we are capable to this vital part of the 
church’s work. We_ sincerely hope that 
those engaged in the work of teaching, and 
those looking forward to. taking up this 
great work, will take advantage of the 
“Teacher Training Course” as a means by 
which they can, in a “measure, at least, pre- 
pare themselves for this high service. 

With our splendid force of 25,000 
teachers and officers, labouring with a 
Divinely-inspired enthusiasm and adequate 


moral and intellectual equipment, there is ; 


really no limit to the possibilities before 
them among the “Third of a _ million” 
children and youth of our church. 

Let the command of the Master, “Feed 
My lambs,” ever ring in the ears of every 
co-worker with Christ, and His promise— 


the leader- ~ 


Oe EP 


: 


~ 


and Dr. ~ 


“IT am with you always,” give heart and : 


hope for the work—His work. 
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-two fields 


special 


HOME MISSION PAGE OF THE 
SYNOD OF BRITISH COL- 
UMBIA AND ALBERTA. 

BY REV. DR. HERDMAN, SUPERINTENDENT 
The following exhibit will show the 
extent of work from a statistical point of 
view, carried on in this Synod during the 

Summer term of 1904:— 


In B.C. In Alberta. 
Self-sustaining : 


Congregations,, . 26 8 
Augmented 

Congregations, . Le EE 
Ordained 

Missions.. 36 Zt 
Student 

Missions. . 16 28 
Totals.. = 89 74 


For these 163 mission fields and settled 
charges, there is a staff available for the 
winter, by expectation, of 145 labourers; 
and these will consist of 127 ordained men, 
with eighteen students and catechists—or, 
omitting the self-sustaining congregations 
93 ordained and 18 unordained laboures. 

Several of these missionaries will take 
combined into one for -the 
season in Southern Alberta, by 

arrangement. Three or four 
Student fields are to be grouped together, 


winter 


“as a consequence of the scarcity of supply 


and the willingness of one of our men to 
undertake large circuits, holding services 
in rotation at the outstanding points: 

_ Since the spring. four fields have been 
added to the H. M. list, Calkin’s, Climax, 
Canmore, Knee Hill—all in Alberta. 

Two student-missions have gone up to 
the ordained status—Battle River, Pender 
Island. 


- Two ordained-missions have been placed 


on the Augmentation List—Barnet, 
Ladysmith. 
Two fields have dispensed entirely with 


grants—lIllecillewaet, Spring Bank. And 
several have increased their contributions. 
materially, notably Arrowhead, Banff, 
Cedar Cove, Innisfail, Quesnel, etc. 
Churches have been built during the sum- 
mer at Arrowhead, Cedar Cove, Cowley, 
Peachland, Penhold, Rabbit Hills, Willow 
Creek, and Wilmer, and churches are in 
course of erection at Calgary, Claresholm, 
Independence, and North Vancouver. A 


- church was bought from another denomina- 


tion at Chemainus, in Vancouver Island, 


_, the church at Vernon added to extensively 
aa 


4 
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a new Sunday School hall built at Mount 
Pleasant, and halls put up at Blairmore 
and Tongue Creek. 

Manses have been erected at Edwell, 
Ladysmith, Raymond, Nanton 
and Okotoks, and one purchased at Nelson 

Of this total of twenty-three buildings, 
two belong to the Presbytery of Edmonton; 


two to Red Deer, two to Calgary, seven 
to Macleod, two to Kootenay, four to 
Kamloops, three to Westminster, two to 


Victoria. So much for statistics. 

At a majority of the meetings of Presby- 
tery held recently within the Synod, the 
question of organic union was discussed. 
Members spoke earnestly and _ frankly. 
While union is being looked for and 
expected, the almost universal idea was 
that of caution, and more time to be given 
to consideration of the many questions in- 
volved. Co-operation on the other hand is 
growing in favour, and has become an 
important factor in the working out of 
Home Mission problems, not only in Brit- 


ish Columbia, but now also within the 
Eastern part of the Synod. 
Our Scandinavian missionaries are Mr. 


H. H. Hegh, East Calgary, and Mr. John 
Nilsson, Burnt Lake. Besides these, Rev. 
G. A.’Sanden, Congregationalist minister 
Supplies regular service to the Scandinavian 
Presbyterian Congregation, who worship in 


the neat little church erected nearly two 
years ago in Hast Wetaskiwin. 

Peace River did not receive much im- 
migration this summer. A letter came 


lately to the Presbytery of Edmonton from 
the two canvassers who had been appoint- 
ed to see how much the community could 


raise for support of ordinances, in which 
they say :— 
They also speak ~~ of failure in the 


harvests, and in many of the expectations 
of the district. 

Mr. Simpson, however, is doing valiant 
work there, visiting far-away settlements, 
meeting men in their journeyings through 
the district, lending books, teaching half- 
breed children, ete. A house is now 


erected, part of which: will be used as a 


church, and on the whole, considering the 
promise of the country and the likelihood 
of the incoming before many years of rail- 
ways and population, it is a good thing 
that we have established a mission in the 
Peace River region. 
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CALLS, INDUCTIONS, ETC. 


Will Presbytery Clerks kindly send to the 
REcoRD the dute and place of next meeting as 
soon as it is decided, also notice of calls, in- 
ductions, resignations, as early as possible. 


CALLS FROM 


Innisfail, N. W. T.,to Mr. W. F. Allan. 

Elmwood, Man., to Mr. D. N. Maclachlan, 
Induction Oct, 18. 

Lauder, Man., to Mr. Alex. J. Macintosh 
of Gainsboro. 

Leamington, Ont., to Mr. J. A. Hamilton. 
Accepted. 

Chalmers, Quebec, to Mr. W. C. Clark, of 
Brampton. 

Melville Church, Westmount, to Mr. Jas. 
G. Clark, of Scotland. 

Wallace, N.S., to Mr. A. L. Fisher, of 
Northport, .N.S. 


First Church, ‘Trenton, N.S., to Mr. D. C. 


Ross, Londonderry. 

Sunnybrae, N.S., to Mr. A. M. Thomp- 
son, of Herrona. 

McIntosh and Belmore, Ont., to Mr. John 
Radford. 

Basswoed, Man., to Mr. A. H. McLeod. 

McKay Church, Ottawa, to Mr. P. W. 
Anderson. 

Noel, N.S., to Mr. W. C. Munro, of Ox- 
ford, N.S. 


INDUCTIONS INTO 


St. Andrew’s, Molesworth, Ont., Oct. 10 
Mr. John Burnett. 

Lucknow, Ont., 13 Oct., Mr. D. McKerroll. 

Foresters’ Falls, Ont., Mr. D. L. Gordon. 

Elva and Pierson, Man., Mr. R. BE. Pow. 

Angus and New Lowell, Ont., Mr. Chas. 
Ashdown. 

Victoria Harbour, Moonstone, etc., 27 Oct., 
Mr. J. R. S. Alliston, 

Norwood, Man., 16 Oct., Mr. N. D. Mac- 
lachlan. 

St. Andrew’s, Halifax, 20 Sept., Mr. Robert 
Johnston. 


RESIGNATIONS OF 


Rothsay and Cotswold, Saugeen Pres., Mr. 
H. Edmison. 
Fernie, B.C., Mr. D. L. Gordon. 
Centreville, Ont., Peterboro, Pres., Mr. 
J. W. McIntosh. 
Harcourt, N. B., Mr. James Wheeler. 
Sherbrooke, N.S., Mr. R. Mackay. 
Midway, B.C., Mr. A. T. Thomson. 
Okotoks, Calgary Presb., Mr. G. M. Young. 
Windsor, N.S., Mr. H. Dickie. 
NEW CHURCHES OPENED. 
Balderson, 2 Oct. 
Hazelcliffe, Qu’Appelle Presby., 2 Oct. 


PRESBYTERY MEETINGS. 
Synod of the Maritime Provinces. 


1. Sydney. 
2. Inverness,H.Lake Ainslie,&§ Novy., 11 a.m. 


Meri. 


“ 


3. P. EH. Island. 
4. Pictou. 
5. Wallace. 
6. Truro. 
7.. Halifax, Hx.,Dec. 5. 
8. Lun, and Yarmouth. 
9. St. John, St. John, 18 Oct., 10 a,m. 
10. Miramichi. 
Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. + 
11. Quebec, Quebec, 18 Dec., 3 p.m. 
12. Montreal, Knox, 138 Dec, 9.30. 
18. Glengarry, St. Elmo, 13 Dec. 
14. Ottawa, Hintonburg, 1 Nov. 10 a.m. . 
15. Lan. & Ren., Carleton Pl., 18 Oct., 10.30. 
16. Brockville. 
Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 
17. Kingston, Kingston. 
18. Peterboro, Peterboro, 13 Dec., 9 a.m. 
19. Whitby, Wy 18 Oct., 10 a.m. 
20. Lindsay. 
21. Toronto, Toronto, monthly, 2nd Tues. 
22. Orangeville. : 
23. Barrie. 
24, Algoma. 
25. North Bay. 
26. Owen Sound, O. Sd., 6 Dec., 10 a.m. 
27. Saugeen, Palmerston, 13 Dec., 10 a.m. 
28. Guelph. 
Synod of Hamilton and. London. 
29. Hamilton, Hamilton, 1 Nov., 10 a.m. 
30: Paris, Woodstock, 8 Noy., 11 a.m. 
31. London. 
382. Chatham. 
33. Stratford. 
34. Huron, Hensall, 8 Nov., 10.30. 
35. Maitland, Wingham, 20 Dee., 10 a.m. 
36. Bruce. 
37. Sarnia, Sarnia, 18 Dec., 11 a.m. 
Synod of. Manitoba and the Northoeest. 
38. Superior. r 
39. Winnipeg, Man. Coll. 2nd Tue. bi-mo. 
40. Rock Lake. 
41. Glenboro. 
42. Portage, Portage-la-P., 28 Feb., 5 p.m. 
43. Dauphin. 
44, Brandon. 
45. Minnedossa. 
46. Melita, Carievale, eb. 05. ; 


. Regina, Regina, Feb., “05. 
Laat Appelle, Indian Head, 17 Feb., ’05. 
. Prince Albert. 


Synod of British Columbia. 


. Calgary, Macleod. 

. Edmonton. 

. Red Deer, Wetaskiwin. 
. Macleod. 

. Kamloops. 
. Kootenay. = 
. Westminster. 

. Victoria, Nanaimo, Feb. 
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SKETCHES FROM DEMERARA. 


LIFE AMONG THE HAST INDIAN IMMIGRANTS. 
BY REV. W. FORBES. 


Thee other day, a strong, good-looking, 
courteous young man called at the manse, 
and asked to see the Sahib. 


~He requested that he might get two 
buckets of water from the cisterns of the 
mission property inasmuch as the water in 
the trenches had become impure through 
the excessive dryness of the weeather. 


The Sahib pointed out the difficulty of 
throwing the cisterns open for general use, 
for then, all the three thousand people on 
the estate would come and drain them out 
in a day. He could, therefore, only allow 
water to be taken from the mission prem- 
ises in cases of emergency. After a little 
discussion, the young man’s case was allow- 
ed to pass under the head of “emergency.” 

“Very much thank you, Sahib,” replied 
this young gallant, “I will send my mother 
right over for the water.” 

“Your mother.” asked the Sahib, “Why 
will you not get it yourself?” 

“Ah! If I would carry water all the men 
would laugh at me.” 

“Well, in the country where I come 
from,” said Sahib, ‘‘you might possibly find 
one or two young men who would order 
their mother to go for water, but they 
would do so not only at the expense of 
being laughed at, but would loose their re- 
putation entirely.” 

After a little reflection the young man 
came to the conclusion that he would not 
like to live in Canada, if that was the de- 
plorable state of public sentiment there. 

But the Sahib did not let him depart 
without telling him, very emphatically, 
that there might be ways of saving reputa- 
tion at the expense of character, and _ his 
way was one. 

A visiting catechist from the far eastern 
station—Whim, was spending a few days 
in the Central Demerara field. He came 
with a Christian young man, to assist in 
arranging a marriage between him and a 
Christian girl of the latter place. 

The negotiations were prolonged, so that 
it necessitated their remaining over Sun- 
day. . 

The Sahib determined to make good use 


of the visiting Babu, in the Sabbath ser- 


a“ 
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vices.. East Indians, like Canadians, are 
curious-minded folk and a Strange voice is 
always a drawing card in the service. 

After the regular meeting in the Church 
was ended, the Sahib took the visiting 
catechist and two of his own catechists; to 
a neighbouring village, about three miles 
distant. The singing of a Bajhan (Hymn), 
at a Street corn - soon collected a large 
crowd, among whom was a big, fine-look- 
ing Pundit, ready to champion the cause of 
Hinduism before the Supposed assaults of 
these Christian teachers. 


This “big, big man, aS his Hast Indian 
friends called him, listened respectfully, as 
long as the Sahib spoke on the beautiful 
theme of forgiveness through Christ. This 
was due partly to his ignorance of Hsglish, 
and partly on account of his natural cour- 
teousness, and desire “to hear some new 
thing.”’ 

When the catechists began to speak on 
the same theme, in the Hindi language, he ; 
raised strong objections—not so much 
against the doctrine as against the preach- 
ers. He said it was all right for Sahib te 
be a Christian, for he was one by virtue of 
being a European, but he had no respect 
for those East Indians who had left the 
honoured cult of India to become Christ- 


jans. 


Catechist Nohar, a fearless, pleasant 
speaker, while he listened respectfully to 
the Pundit’s side of the story (which he 
knew quite as well as the Pundit himself), 
kept pinning him down to the question, 
“Is your god holy? Is your god holy?” 
In the answer of that question lay the 
secret of Nohar’s own change of heart. 

The Pundit sought to wave the question, 
with a tirade against the turncoats. But 
Nohar, refusing to be drawn into an argu- 
ment, again forced the question home. 
“Tumhara Ishwar payitra hai?’ Hig 1m- 
portunity was at length rewarded when 
the answer came. “He is holy.” 

He was then asked to explain some of 
the doings of his god, recorded in the 
sacred books, which were self-evidently un- 
holy, and the Pundit, a little confused, 
changed the subject. 

But Nohar replied: “This is why I became 
a Christian, because I find that the Christ- 
ian’s God is holy.” Then, turning to the 
Sahib he said: “Now, Sahib, I will make 
you to know what we say.” 
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When the Sahib understood the situa- 
tion, he determined also to have a little 
talk with the Pundit. After the courteous 
interchange of greetings, he said: 

“Very well, my dear Pundit, will you tell 
me why your god came to this world?” 

This was answered with the startling re- 
ply that Ram had come to the world to 
destroy the wicked who had imprisoned 
33,000,000,000 of his followers,. and thus 
to set the latter free. 

“Thirty-three trillions?” said the Sahib 
through his interpreter, “why, that is about 
twenty thousand times aS many people as 
were ever on this earth at one time.” 

Not to be outdone, the Pundit sought re- 
fuge in the Sahib’s ignorance of ancient 
history, and he replied with a sausfied air, 
“Oh! but Sahib, this is a very, very long 
ago story.” 

Rather than enter a discussion on this 
part of the theme, the Sahib allowed him 
to hold his ground. 

“You mean, then, that Ram’s chief pur- 
pose in coming was to destroy bad people?” 

“Yes, to destroy,” was the reply. 

“Do you think that was good? Would it 
not have been better to save the wicked?” 

“No, it was right to destroy bad people.” 

“Well,” said Sahib, if you were worship- 
ping your god, and I would come and 
mock you, and beat you, and laugh at you, 
what would be the best spirit to show to 
me, should you turn around and beat me, 
and .mock me, and kili me if you could; 
or should you show me kindness and love, 
so that I would be ashamed, and after 
while come very humbly and ask you to 
forgive me for being so bad?” 

Proud of his own courteousness, even if 
not very familiar with the law of forgive- 
ness and love, the Pundit replied,—“Oh! 
Sahib, I should still be kind to you.” 

“And, which way would you most likely 
get me to love you: by forgiving me, or 
by beating me?” 

“By forgiving you Sahib.’ 

“Well, then,’ said Sahib turning to the 
crowd, “here is a man who is better than 
his own god. He says he believes in Ram, 
and follows Ram, and yet in his dealings 
with his fellowmen, he professes to have not 
the spirit of Ram, for Ram came to destroy 
the wicked. The spirit that this man says 
he should show toward me, if I were bad 
to him, is the spirit that Jesus gives, and 
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the spirit in which Jesus came to the 
world. He came not to condemn and kill, 
but to save His enemies. Why does this 
man follow Ram and yet profess to have 
the spirit of Christ, the spirit of love, the 
spirit of forgiveness. Which is the «better 
spirit then, the spirit of Ram who came to — 
destroy bad people, or the spirit of Christ 
who came to save them?’ There was a 
general assent, expressed or understood, 
that the spirit of the lowly Nazarene was 
the better, yes, and the best. 

Another Bajhan was sung. the meeting 
closed. There was some friendly hand- 
shaking with the Pundit and others, and 
Sahib and his Babus departed. Thus the 
seed of truth is Sown in estranged hearts 
and perverted minds. 

A good-minded dispenser, in one of the 
estate hospitals, was one day reading to a 
group of his patients, about some of the 
beautiful and wonderful works of Jesus, 
and the old story of His love. While seek- 
ing to explain their meaning, he was in- 
terrupted by a pious Hindoo, who, in all 
seriousness, related-a wonderful story from 
his sacred books, beside which he deemed 
the wonders of the Gospel of Grace, as tame 
and uninspiring. 

He told of the wonderful man, in the 
long ago, whOse ears were so large that 
when he wished to rest, he would stretch 
himself out on one, which he used as a 
mattress, and with the other he would com- - 
pletely cover himself, and so repose. 

How degraded the mind which sees 
more beauty, and feels more inspiration 
in tales like this, than in the beautiful 
story of the simple, inspiring life of the 
Saviour of men. 

Many notable instances of beggary com 
to the notice of the ‘““Parson” here, of which 
some are worthy, but many more are un- 
worthy. : 

As a fair sample of the latter and larger 
class, the following may be told:— 

A young man, decently dressed, met the 
Parson on the road one morning, and told 
him gushingly, how glad he was to see him, 
and explained that he had been thinking 
of coming over to the manse to have a talk 
with him. And then, more humbly, he 
said: “Parson, I have a little favour to ask 
of you, I hope you will be pleased to grant 
it. I have not had much work lately, and 
my boots are beginning to wear out. I will 
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soon need a new pair. I would like you to 
give me sOme money to get them?”’’ 

“Well,” said the Parson, “if you cannot 
afford to buy boots, why do you not go 
barefoot as do many young men of your 
age, and which is a very comfortable way 
to do in this hot climate?” 

“Oh! sir,’ was the reply; “‘I have been 
teaching school;” and he held out his hands 
which gave evidence, by their softness, that 
he belonged to the professional class. To 
go barefooted would be an evidence that he 
was no professional. To wear boots would 
Show that he belonged to that honoured 
class, even if it were only a professional 
beggar. 

He needed a lesson on the dignity of la- 
bour, and he got it. 


“ CONTRASTS ” IN TRINIDAD. 


BY REV. HARVEY H. MORTON. 


A Canadian landing in Port of Spain, the 
capital of Trinidad, is at once struck with 
the fact that Trinidad is a land of contrasts. 

On the streets of Port of Spain he sees 
white faces of all nationalities and all 
degrees of whiteness—the black African 
skin, the brown Hindu and the yellow 
Chinee. He finds English government ot- 
ficials,a Canadian bank, Scotch and German 
merchants and the humbler orders of 
humanity—African and East Indian by 
birth or descent. 

Port of Spain itself is-a city apart from 
the rest of the island. It is a finely layed- 
out, wealthy, cosmopolitan city, in which 
we find imposing Government buildings, 
Roman Catholic and Anglican cathedrals, 
Presbyterian and Wesleyan churches, sub- 
stantial residences, fine squares, a Canadian 
electric car service. 

The rest of the island in contrast consists 
of sugar, cocoa, garden and forest lands 
with at most small towns such as San 
Fernando, Princestown, Arima, and large 
villages such as Tunapuna. 

Looking at the stately Roman Catholic 
and Anglican cathedrals, or stepping in at 
Greyfriars’ Presbyterian Church, where Dr. 
Whittier ministers, a stranger would not 
imagine that he was very near heathenism. 

Yet leave Port of Spain behind and go 
out into the country among the masses of 
the East Indians or even among the nomi- 
nally Christian blacks, and you will find 
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enough ignorance, superstition and _hea- 
thenism to satisfy and shock your curiosity. 

Travelling by the San Fernando line 
of railway to Couva, San Fernando and 
Frincestown, or by the Arima line to Tu- 
napuna and Sangre Grande, you will notice 


- pretty churches at Couva, San Fernando, 


Frincestown, Tunapuna and Arima; and 
every few miles you will notice a school- 
louse, all built on the same style and pattern, 
On a Sunday strange music is heard from 
within these churches and schoolhouses ; 
the Word of God is read and preached in 
a Strange tongue. These churches and 
schoolhouses belong to the Canadian Pres- 
byterian Mission to the East Indians in 
Trinidad, and this music you hear is from 
the worshipping Christian Indians, and the 
language—Hindi. You notice sixty to eighty 
Indians worshipping reverently, and listen- 
ing to the word preached. You imagine 
this ninety thousand of Hast Indian people 
will soon be Christianised and a strong 


native church built up. 


Only those behind the scenes know what 
effort, labour and pains have been spent in 
getting them there at all, and see the damp 
dark cloud of ignorance and indifference 
around. 

Generally the mission schoolhouse is on 
a prominent spot in the yillage. Very often 
the teaching given and the services held 
there are the only pure bright things known 
beside the consistent lives of the few faith- 
ful Christians. ; 

The contrast between Christianity and 
Hinduism and Mohammedanism is yery 
glaring. 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada gives . 
men and money, has churches, sixty 
schools, a theological training college, a 
training school for teachers, native ordained 
men, catechists, teachers, Bible women. 
Canadian and native Christians alike are 
spending life and money on the Hindu and 
Mohammedan, while Hindu and Moham- 
medan among his own people out here 
does absolutely nothing for their advance- 
ment or good. A few Mohammedan schools 
with a few scholars in each truthfully 
sums up the total philanthropy of the East 
Indian in Trinidad ; while in their dealings 
with each other they are most crafty and 
cruel. 

A man is dving. A johaji (companion) 
who came out in the immigrant ship from 
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India) comes to see his dying friend. This 
jahaji cajoles his friend into making over 
all his money and property to himself. The 
widow and children are left penniless ; the 
jahaji gets everything. 

A father marries his daughter of sixteen 
to a youth of eighteen. They live happily 
for a year or two when a richer would-be 
husband comes along. For a barrel of flour, 
for twenty ‘bank notes,” or two acres of 
cocoa land she is sold to this second suitor. 
The youth bides his time. A cutlass ‘is a 
sharp quick-dealing instrument. The hap- 
less woman is one day chopped to pieces, 
the youth stoically meets the demands of 
justice, for does not his soul immediately 
return to Calcutta ? 

The waters of heathenism very often 
defile the stream of Christianity. 

A Christian lad, a pupil teacher in one 
of our schools, took to himself most un- 
ceremoniously a wife. It cost him his 
place. He came back within three months 
to say “I have no wife. I gave her toa 
Hindu in my settlement.” For the last 
two years his Hindu friend has faithfully 
kept her. . 

A. Christian indian had his little — girl 
baptized. Soon after he and his wife 
quarreled. She was a Hindu, he resolved 
to get rid of her and the child. They went to 
court. He pleads that the child is not his. 
His wife under fiery cross-examination of a 
creole lawyer gets confused, and utters dis- 
crepancies. The case is dismissed. Within 
‘ three months he comes with the following 
request: “Sahib, -heathen woman too bad. 
I want good Christian girl this time.’ 
Sahib replies “ What about that pretty little 
girl you swore in the court was not your 
own?” “O Sahib, I didn’t do the lying. 
Before God, Sahib, it was my lawyer and 
the woman,” 


‘Light and shade in this fair island are 
strongly contrasted. As soon as the sun 
sets, year in and year out, darkness 
descends ; aS soon as the sun rises the 
bright glaring day of twelve hours begins. 


Even the sunsets are fiery glaring masses 
of colour. 


The same glaring contrast is seen in this 
ninety thousand of people. The deep thick 
darkness enveloping the many, the bright 
light shining in the hearts and lives of His 
faithful few. Dense superstition and hea- 
thenism on the one hand, the pretty church, 
schoolhouse, and the Living Word abiding 
in the hearts of His followers. 

May the Light find entrance into the 
hearts and lives of those ninety thousand 
more and more. 


NOVEMBER 
A GOOD MEETING AT INDORE. 


A private letter from Mrs. Dr. Campbell 
of Rutlam, tells of a very interesting Con-- 


ference of our missionaries held recently 
In Indore. We take the liberty of publish- 
ing part of the letter with its pleasant 
picture of missionary life:— 2 

You will be interested on 
of a Conference we have just had 
in Indore. “Tt was the outcome of 
a request from one of the lady missionaries 
who felt the need of the sympathy and 
help she hoped to get from a meeting of 
this kind. It was arranged, therefore, that 
the Women’s Council meet at the same 
time aS Presbytery, and that the day previ- 
ous be Set apart for this Conference. 

We had three Sessions, the first from 
8 to 10,- at which Mr. Wilson was 
chairman. After singing, prayer and read- 
ing, he gave a few introductory remarks. 
He was followed by Mr. W. G. Russell in 
an earnest, stirring address, on 2 Cor. 1: 
24. Then came Miss Goodfellow, telling 
us of her need, and asking our prayers. _ 

After this, and also in the afternoon 
session, Dr. Campbell 
found in Christ; knowing Him and_ the 
power of His resurrection, and the fellow- 
ship of His sufferings, etc. 

The last speaker at the morning session 
was Miss Dr. Chone Oliver, who gave a 
very clear and helpful talk on prayer- as 
the channel through which we gain the 
blessing. 


hearing 


The second meeting was from 1- to 3° 


o'clock, with Mr. Ledingham as_ chair- 
man. It differed from the morning one 
in that, in addition to the short addresses 
of the chairman and Mr. Taylor,- some 
time was spent in discussion on the 


work—its encouragements and discourage- ~ 


ments. The chairman’s address preceded 
this, Mr. Taylor’s followed. 


The latter gave a_ short 
Cheyne’s life, and showed how the con- 
sideration of his life andj) work might be a 
great help to the spiritual life of us 
missionaries. One had almost thought Mc- 
Cheyne had gone out of fashion, so it was 
very interesting to hear one of the younger 
men thus recommend the reading of his 
memoir. 

The evening session was presided over 
by Mr. Cock, and the addresses were by 
Mr.. King and Dr. Buchanan. The former 
gave a scholarly address on the title, “Son 
of Man,” giving some of us at least a 
good deal of information. Dr. Buchanan 
spoke on the great 
workers, viz., being fishers of men. 


That all present felt the benefit of the 
meeting, is shown by the passing of a 
resolution that the Presidents of the 
Women’s Council and of the 
Committee be a committee to arrange for 
further such Conferences. ‘ 
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Life and Work. 


WINNING SOME MOTHER’S BOY. 


BY MRS. J. BRYDEN, PORTAGE-LA-PRAIRIE. 

For the RECORD. 

When we read the life of Christ, as told 
by the Apostles, we cannot fail to see how 
much of that short life was spent in 
making others happy. “He went about 
doing good” irrespective of rank or 
Station. He stretched out his hands in 
love and mercy to the poor, and just as 


readily to those of noble birth and en-: 


owed with worldly riches, but yet crav- 
ing for the love and sympathy which 
money cannot buy. 

If we, as Christians, would follow in 
His footsteps, should’ we not go and do 
likewise? 

I think we mothers Stee abe: fail -in 
our duty here, perhaps more than in any 
other way. Christ tells us we should love 
our neighbour as ourselves. Are we obey- 
ing that command? 

What anguish of heart is ours if we find 
that our boy has gone astray in the paths 
of sin or to resorts of evil. How we plan 
and think and pray for ways and means 
to win him back to the right. Do we do 
as much for our neighbour’s boy? Do we 
strive and plan to gain this end for him 
as we do for our own? Yet, in reaching 
after those very boys we are often taking 
the shortest and most Christ-like way to 
reach Our own. 

Is there any mother that has read that 
book by “Ralph Connor,’ “The Man from 
Glengarry,” that has not felt the desire at 
least to immitate that “Ideal Woman” 
pictured in the life of Mrs. Murray, who, 
though cultured and refined, could see the 
sterling qualities in the boy Ronald. She 
could trust her one boy to his care and 
companionship. 

If we could only remember that there is 
a soul to save; a life too—often capable of 
great things if only cared for and en- 
couraged in the right direction, we would 
be more in earnest, and more sympathetic. 
Would it not be a thought to cheer our 
hearts for all time to know that a young 
man had said:— ; 

“1’7ll do anything in my power for that 
boy, if I find he is going into wrong paths, 
for his mother’s sake. That boy’s mother 
was the means of helping me to a nobler 


and better life. When I was on the down- 
ward path it was her kind words and 
deeds, her faith in me that I was not 
wholly bad, that made me resolve to live 
and be worthy of her respect.” 

In 1st Peter we read—“Use hospitality 
One to another without grudging.” Again 
in Hebrews 138: 2, we read: “Be not for- 
getful to entertain strangers, for thereby 
Some have entertained angels unawares.” 
Angels in our home? Yes, if from Christ- 
like motives we extend hospitality to those 
about us, we shall surely reap a blessing 
and be a blessing to others. 

A story is told of a priest and a 
Stranger who happened to. be travelling 
tegether in Russia. Neither of them 
sure of the road which led to their destina- 
tion, and as evening came on they got 
into the woods and the road became very 
rough; so they resolved as they saw a 
light in the distance to make for it and 
ask for shelter for the night. They did 
So; and although the house was large the 
lady said she could not give them lodg- 
ing, she had some guests, and they would 
have to go elsewhere. They begged for 
Some kind of shelter, but in vain; so they 
turned away weary and footsore. 

But a servant girl saw them depart, and 
ran to her mistress and said: “It is our new 
priest you have turned away.” The lady 
in great haste sent a message for them to 
return, and they received every attention, 
and in the morning when taking leave, the 
priest particularly was pressed to return 
at his earliest convenience. 

The stranger was much surprised, as he 
heard the priest barely thank them for all 
their kindness, and told him that he 
wondered that he did not show more grati- 
tude after being shown such _ hospitality. 
The priest’s answer was:—“That was not 
true hospitality at all. While we were 
as strangers they showed us no kindness. 
It was only when they found it would be 
to their advantage to do me a kindness 
that they took us in.” Let us be sure that 
our love and hospitality has a Christ-like 
spirit. Then God will bless our efforts. 

A missionary preaching for us on a 
recent Sabbath evening, in the course of 
his sermon asked this question: “Why do 
We lose such a large percentage of our 
boys between the Sabbath -School and the 
Bible Class, or between the Sunday School 
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and church membership.” He did not 
seem to solve this most serious problem 
very clearly, or if he did, 1 was not able 
to grasp his meaning. 

Now, my idea is, to get at it properly 
we must ask the boys themselves. Here 
is one:— 

“James, why don’t you go to Sabbath 
School now? You used to be a regular 
attendant.” “O, yes, father and mother 
made us all go when we were youngsters, 
but my chums don’t care to go, and no- 
body seems to care a cent anyway (now 
mother’s gone) whether I go or Stay. I 
guess the minister never missed me yet. 
The deacon that takes the members’ cards 
round has never more than bid me the 
time of day since I quit going. My Sun- 
day School teacher just asked once for me 
since I left, and no one else cares, I 
guess it don’t matter whether I go or not.” 

Now the boy was very much mistaken, 
although it looked as if he had been for- 
gotten. Nothing, I am sure, gladdens the 
minister’s heart more than to see the 
young men come to his Bible Class, and 
ask to be admitted to church membership. 
But just here both minister and church 
workers often miss their opportunity. We 
are not interested enough, we are not 
faithful enough. What did Jesus do? 
He left the ninety and nine which went 
not astray, and went after the one just 
one, and rested not until He brought it 
back into the fold. 

Oh that God would put this spirit with- 
in us to follow in His footsteps; to be co- 
workers with the Master; to follow after 
those who are growing careless or going 
astray, and by kindness and loving sym- 
pathy to win them back to the fold. 
What a noble work. 

Let us be up and doing while it is day 
for the night cometh when no man can 
work. And may God grant that the per- 
centage of our boys dropping out of our 
Sabbath School may be decreasing year 
by year. 


THE HOME CLASS WORK. 


BY MRS. A. T. SMITH, PORTAGE-LA-PRAIRIE. 


For the RECORD. 


What is a home class? Who are the 
scholars? Who is the teacher? What is 
the subject taught and what is the result 
of such teaching? A home class is simply 
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a Sabbath School class at home, and it 
May be composed of one person or more, 
or it may be made up of numbers from 
different families, or one family iay 
form a class, the father or the mother 
being the teacher, or 
pondence class, or the patient invalid may 
be the sum total of this class, with the 
Bible as her text-book, and God Himself 
as her teacher. 

The idea is to have these classes in con- 
nection with every Sabbath-school, that is 
to have those who are unable to attend 
Sunday School, whether through ill health 
Or distance from school, or from any 
cause, pledge or promise that 
study the Sabbath School lesson for 
least one half-hour a week. 

There is a pledge card which may be 
Signed by these scholars, but there are a 
sreat many people, especially the aged, 
who object to signing any pledge, and their 
promise would be accepted joyfully. 

This home class must have its rules and 
iis systematic working. It must have a 
Superintendent in full sympathy with the 
work, and one who will find in the pastor 
and Sunday School superintendent a 
father and a brother, who by their counsei 
and experience will further his efforts. 

These home class pupils, or students, 


at 


it may be a corres- 


they will — 


must be arranged in classes under the care © 


of teachers or visitors as they are called. 

Each visitor will have under his or her 
care twelve classes or more whom they 
will visit at stated times, and keep their 
class books carefully and report once a 
quarter, 

The students will have all the privileges 
of the Sabbath School, being supplied with 
its literature in every form. 
where the visitor would find 
matter to take and bring library books 
boys or girls could be appointed mes- 
Sengers, training their young minds that 
beautiful hands are those which do deeds, 
that are noble, good and true. 

Each chureh would have its home class 
department, and the pastor and superin- 
tendent would recognize these home elass 


In any case 


students as members of the’ general 
Sunday School of the church. 
As these home class students share in 


the studies and organization of the main 


school, so they would be welcome par- 
takers of all their social pleasures. {It 
would be encouraging to these isolated 


it’ 9 <dilitnives 


~ 
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students if a list of the home class 
members was printed and sent to them to 
Show them who their class-mates are. 

Knvelopes should’ be provided at the 
beginning of each quarter for the 
benevolent offerings of all who feel in- 
clined. These envelopes may serve ‘0 
Keep the record of lesson study as well as 
the record of offerings. 
may be printed on the envelope. 

It should be understood that all pledges 
or offerings are entirely voluntary, aod 
may be withdrawn at any time by notify- 
ing the visitors. 

Where would this home class work be 
most successful in the country or town? 
The success would in a great measure de- 
pend on the manner of conducting -he 
work, consecrated superintendents, and 


consecrated visitors who have tact, know- 


ledge and love. 

It seems to me this home class work 
ought to appeal to us more strongly during 
the winter time, when we think of the 
hundreds of families settled here and there 
over our snow-covered prairies, a great 
many of them entirely shut out from the 
privilege of having the Gospel preached to 
them. This home class would suit them 
admirably. When the father or mother 
would be the teacher or the near neigh- 
bour would walk across, not to alk 
about the sleighing or the weather or the 
price of wheat, but to study and talk 
about the Sunday School lesson. It would 
Keep the Christian steadfast, and bring in 
the careless and make them earnest. 

What grand work for our churches to 
push onward, and the dear, good Christians 
who sometimes think we are too good to 
foreign fields, here is home class or mis- 
sion work for them in real earnest. The 
field is the world, and the true desire of 
the Church is to save souls in Manitoba, 
China and Japan, and all over the world. 

In our towns I should think evecy 
church member would gladly belong to 2 
home class, and the non-members 104 
young people, who are prevented frojn 
attending Sunday School should be 
earnestly sought after for’ the home 
What a beautiful and encourag- 
ing thought for the discouraged superin- 
tendent and teacher, that the thoughts of 
the majority of the people of this town 
are on the same subject. It would be an 
inspiration. 

The oldest and most common objection 


The study pledge - 
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to the home class work, froin those who 


are unfamiliar with the plan, is that a 
home class department will encourage 
people to remain in their homes. ‘This is 


not the case, for wherever the plan has 
been used the result has been to bring 
Scholars into the main school. 

Educating people to systematically study 
the Word of God will never in the Sligut- 
est degree hurt the Sunday School or 
Church, but will bring many into all de- 
partments of the Church, by a common 


Sympathy; when they realize we are all 
Studying the same book, loving the same 
Master and Striving to reach the same 
home. 

The results of this home class work 
would be, the promotion of the Bible 


study, the extension of Christian influence, 
the increase of attendance at church and 
Sunday School, and the salvation of souls. 
And what is the sum total of all our 
Christian experience, with its pastors, 
teachers, churches, Sabbath Schools, home 
mission and foreign mission societies. 
just to make every individual whom that 
work reaches Christ-like. This likeness to 
Christ cannot be conferred on us. We 
must get into our heart and soul and mind, 
by our own knowledge of His character 
as it is portrayed in the Bible. and by 
copying the character of Christ we be-* 
come Christ-like. 

When a great sculptor stands before a 
biock of marble, what does he think of? 
the block of marble, or the beautiful work 
of art. which he can bring out of it? He 
thinks of the finished production of his 
mind. So may God, who sees us in our 
Sinfulness and imperfections, see that 
Spark of love in each of our hearts, which 
by many hammerings and chisellings, 
will crow ‘until we reach the perfect 
stature of Christ Jesus. “who is the chief- 
est among ten thousand, and the _ alto- 
gether lovely.” 


HOW ONE YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
SOCIETY HELPED THE 
PASTOR. 


BY MISS OPAL DEVERAUX, SNOWVILLE, 
ALGOMA. 
e 
For the REcorp: 


This Society was in connection with a 
thriving congregation of three or four 
hundred members in a town of Lower 
Ontario. The pastor could not find time 
with all his other work, to. visit the aged 
and sick aS much as he would like. 
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At length some of the young people de- 
cided to offer their help. The pastor 
gratefully accepted the offer and gave 
them the addresses of some aged invalids 
whom he thought would enjoy a visit 
from them. © 

The next Sabbath afternoon, after Bible 
Class, some of them started out on this 
work. At first they were but four or five, 
but as it became known, others volunteer- 
ed, until there were fifteen or twenty. 

With so large a number organization 
became necessary, and a Visiting Com- 
mittee of the Society was formed, which 
met each week after the regular meeting 
of the Society. At this meeting a list of 
volunteers for next Sabbath was made out 
and a list of addresses was obtained 
weekly from the pastor. The town was 
divided into wards, and the addresses in 
each ward divided among the volunteers 
for the day in that ward. 

Cards or slips of paper were given to 
each volunteer. On one side of it the 
names of the volunteers for the day in 
that ward; on the other, the addresses to 
be visited, so when the Sabbath came each 


volunteer knew where to visit that after- 
hoon, and the fellow volunteers with 
whom the visits were to be made. The 


organization worked beautifully. 

Now for the practical side. Some of the 
people were poor, some not, but most of 
them were old, crippled, or bed-ridden. 
But wherever these volunteers for Christ 
went, they were gladly welcomed. Some 
of the people’ had not been out of the 
house for weeks, nor to church for 
months, and how glad they were to have 
a group of happy young people visit 
them, and to be told that the pastor had 
sent them in his stead. This made them 
feel that they were not forgotten. 

Very often the visitors would be asked to 
Bing some familiar hymn orto read a psalm 
or chapter, and sometimes they would be 
asked to offer a short prayer, and in that 
Sick-room would be held a little prayer 
meeting which was a blessing, not only to 
the poor sufferers, but enriched and 
enobled the lives of the young people. 

They would tell, too, about the morning 
sermon, and what hymns were sung, and 
try to reproduce in a measure the service 
from which these people were shut in. 
This led the young people to take notes of 
the morning sermon, so that fuller reports 
might be given. Further good _ results 
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were that the young people attended the 
morning service more regularly, and gave 
closer attention to what was said. This 
again helped the minister, for he caught 
the enthusiasm of the eager hearers, the 
enthusiasm cot into the sermon and back 
again to them, and so to those that were 
Shut in. All through the long week the 
lonely ones looked forward to Sabbath 
afternoon, when, rain or shine, those 
taithful young people would bring bright- 
ness into the sick-room, and fiood it with 
the melody of hymns, or hush it in a hoiy 
calm aS an earnest prayer was offered to 
the Father of all. ‘i 

These young Christians learned by ex- 
perience the sweet lesson that it iS more 
blessed to give than to receive. They gave 
the love of their happy hearts and a little 
of their time, and they received glimpses . 
of the Saviour in those sick-rooms that 
will stay with them through life. Their 
hearts were enobled and uplifted because 
they were so often in such close contact 
with Him who is Divine. 

“A little leaven leaveneth the whole 
lump’—and it was not long before the 
young people from the other congregations 
in town organized themselves in a Similar 
way for Sunday visiting, and none can 
ever tell how much happiness was given 
nor how many lives were made “glad 
thereby. 

After a time the work broadened. Visit- 
ing was not confined to church people. 
Those who lived in the back alleys needed 
cheer and help even more than Christian 
invalids. These were sought out and 
some of them gathered into the Young 
People’s Society, and their whole lives 
changed and uplifted. 


SPEAKING COUNTENANCES. 


Faces have an influence that words can 
never have. The eyes, the brow, the lines 
of the whole visage, speak out as the 
tongue can never speak. The face is not 
merely physical; it changes inevitably as 
the inner man changes. Hard thoughts, 
evil desires, selfish ambitions show through 
the countenance as in no other way. 

And the influence of these inner thoughts 
and purposes of ours is felt by those who 
merely look at us. It is not enough that 
we should have a care about words and 
deeds as influencing others; the very coun- 
tenance itself, lighted from within, should 
speak forth a clean, wholesome message to 
all who look us in the eyes.—S. S. Times._ 
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THE SOCIAL SIDE OF CHURCH LIFH. 


BY THE REV. J. WESLEY M’KEE, FINDOCHTY, 
SCOTLAND. 


The life of a Church igs what it exists 
for,—its raison d@’étre, ag our French neigh- 
bours would put it. Now, what does the 
Church of Christ exist in the world for ? 
I think you will not contradict me when I 
Say that the mission and commission of the 
Church has been to bring to men salvation 
and civilization. Where grace has changed 
the heart, it has changed also the habita- 
tion, and cleansed the habiliments. In 
other words, the Church has a two-fold 
work to do,—Church life has two Sides, a 
Spiritual and a social. 

I should not care to say that the Spiritual 
work of the Church is not done. There is 
plenty of preaching and reading and sing- 
ing and visiting. There are prayer-meet- 
ings, Sabbath schools, missionary societies, 
Zenana committees, and the like. The spi- 
ritual work of the Church is, doubtless, 
aone, and done well, although, possibly, it 
might be done better, . 

4s for the social part of the Church’s 
work, it might be done worse, but of this 
I am not by any means sure. Do you ask 
What igs meant by this social element in 
the life of the Church? I cannot tell you 
in a word, and probably shall not quite 
succeed even in twenty minutes. Let us 
to. our exhortation. 

First, then, Church members, speak to 


each other. Well, that ig easily done. But 
is it done? Of course it is! No, it is 
not. 


__ Answer me this question,—Is it true that 
for five years you have sat in church quite 
near to that old woman, and yet you do 
not know her name? You never spoke to 
her in your life. On Sabbaths you have 
observed her regularly in her seat, but on 
week-days, when her bonnet was off, you 
barely recognised her: evidently she was 
a rather common-place person. 

Now, let me tell you that, had you spoken 
to her, you would have learned she was 
worth a score of some people you have 
bowed so politely to all these years. 

The aspect of many Church members 
toward each other reminds 
more than of the cautious glances of a 
countryman who has just read: the notice, 
“Beware of Pickpockets.” 

Some time ago, a South country minister 
urged upon his people, in an able sermon, 
the propriety of addressing each other 
when they met. At the close of the service, 
While the congregation was dispersing, a 
young lady proceeded to put into practice 
the counsel of her minister by remarking 
to a man who had come out of church by 
her side for years, that it was a fine day. 

The man looked round, but did not reply. 


-- She repeated her remark. Again the man 


looked round. There could now be no 
doubt that a remark had actually been 
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addressed to him at the church door by a 
fellow member. It Staggered him. “He 
blushed, and made off in silence. I will 


not affirm that his retreat Was precipitated 
by the fact that the friendly member was 
a young and blooming widow. Surely the 
Temark in itself was not an alarming one! 

This is no fancy sketch, and I am con- 


members ought to do more 
than pass the compliments of the day to 

é: Church member should 
be interested in every other Church mem- 
ber, and shew his interest. Might one 
venture to suggest that Church memvpers 
Should occasionally shake hands With each 
other ? I have heard that a genial] paster 
of a Gaelic Chureh in Edinburgh once 
Scolded his people in this way : “ When the 
Service is over SO away home, and don’t 
block up the Street shaking hands.” Do 
you know, I hardly think the worthy man 
was quite in earnest. For my part, [ think 
Such blocks far too uncommon. The rich 
members ought to Speak to the poor, but 
not patronizingly ; and the poor members 
Ought to speak to the rich, always ‘respect- 
fully. The young should speak to the old, 
and the old should not allow their diffidence 
to prevent them from speaking to the 
young. How much misery might be pre- 
vented, anu how much real joy imparted, 
if this were done. 

Mr. Argent meets John Farthing. ‘Fine 
day, John,” says he, “ you look rather down 
in the mouth,—and, by the way, you were 
not in church on Sabbath.” ° ’« No, _ sir.”’ 
John replies; “and thank you kindly for 
asking. The wife has been badly, and I 
have lost my work through nursing her.” 
“ How strange! ” cries Mr. A. “TI have 
just now an opening for a Steady man in 
my factory. Come over and see me about 
it in the afternoon.” Then, with a hand- 
Shake he departs, carrying on his hand,— 
what think you ?—a tear. Can you tell me 
why Mr. Argent feels go light about the 
heart all day, and why he finds himself 
actually singing as he calls at the grocer’s 
to order some things for John’s wife ? It 
is that tear—such tears intoxicate. On the 
other hand, how many hard feelings are 
Stirred for want of a few sympathetic 
words only, spoken at the right moment ! 

I know very intimately a minister who, 
when a young probationer, was sent to 
preach in his own church at home. As he 
made his way to the church door, he ob- 
Served one of the most prominent members 
approaching. Although his elder, this man 
had never spoken to him before. How 
Cueering, at this crisis in his life, to get 
a word Of encouragement from the great 
man. Alas! the great man hurried into 
the church without so much as reminding 
the preacher that-it was a fine day. Can 
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you wonder he bas never preacued in that 
ehurcen since ? Only a word not spoken, 
only a hand-shake not given—only a fellow 
member's heart chilled and hardened! 
“we kindly aiectionaled one to anotuer, 
Wits broruerly, love.” *“QOne is your 
Master, even Onrist ; and ali ye are breth- 
Ob! sad is the effect of our coldness on the 
young. There are young men and women by 
dozens and scores coming to our churches 
wha are getting talse ideas of Christianity 
from our unsociableness ; who are leaving 
our churches by sixes and. tens, and going 
to the devil, because we have given them 
so little relish for the way to heaven. You 
do not believe it! ‘Vnat ig because you do 
not see it; and you do not see it because 
our eyes are shut. 
eee it, if you please, aS an axlol, that 
everybody who is with you in church for 
one day is, for that day, a member of the 
Church, your fellow member, and your bro- 
ther. Now, I wish you to feel interested in 
those brethren of yours. 

Surely it is not possible I hear some one 
deny tne trutn of my axiom, and tell me 
such people are interlopers ; they are not 
members, they have not been invited, uM, 
they do not pay for seats. Woe is me. 
have they not been invited ? My Bible is 
all wrong, then ; it seems to Say the Church 
invites all and sundry to come to it. Abst 
perhaps you mean you never invited those 
casual visitors. I can believe that. But, 
let me tell you, the Holy Spirit has invited 
them, and the Ghureh is more His than 
yours. : 

I knew a student who occasionally wor- 
shipped in one of our city churches, usually 
occupying a particular seat when he did 
so. Almost the only words ever addressed 
to him in that church were, “ This seat 1s 
engaged.” How kind, how encouraging ! 
What comfort such words must have given 
him as he returned to his lonely lodging 
in the human wilderness ! 

But let me shew you a picture more 
pleasing. It is the Sabbath afternoon. » The 
day is cold and wet, but in the holy house 
there is warmth and peace. The hymn 1s 
over, and the preacher rises to announce 
his text. These are the words: “Let this 
mind be in you which was also in Christ 
Jesus.” In fervent tones the servant of 
Christ speaks of his heavenly Master’s life 
below, and while he speaks all hearts are 
touched. He croses, and they sing— 


“One with Thyself, may every eye 
In us, thy brethren, see : 
That gentleness and grace that spring 

From union, Lord, with Thee. 


In one of the pews sits a well-dressed, 
eomfortable, middle-aged gentleman, with 
nis family. Next to him is seated a youth, 
whom nobody knows. His dress is clean, 
but very plain. Probably he is a working 
lad. He has listened to the sermon very 
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attentively, especially to the first part, in 
which the gentie humanness of Christ was 
set forth. At the application he was seen 
to smile. 
for one of those grimaces people make 
when they wish to cry, but are ashamed to 
do so. 

Our well-dressed friend looks forward to 
the evening, whicu he hopes to spend in 
his cozy home, listening to the sweet songs 
of his children, and telling Bible stories to 
the dearest of all as She perches. on his 
knee. Those Sabbath evenings are very 
precious to him, for he is a busy man, and 
Sees too little of his home. As he thinks 
of tne little bit of heaven in store for him, 
his eyes rove along the pew, and rest on 
all his treasures with joy. 

At last they light on the face of the 
stranger, and they become grave. Where 
will this lad spend his evening ? he thinks. 
Has he a father, a mother, a sister—any- 
body to speak to him ? Is he a Christian ? 
The hymn is over. In the gentleman’sf 
eyes the dawn of a resolve is breaking. 
As the people rise to leave the building, he 
leans over towards the lad, shakes him by 
the hand, says he is glad to see him, hopes 
to see him again, asks hiS name, and ends 
by inviting him to tea. It is a Sacrifice. 
He fears his evening will be _ spoilt; but 
his evening is not spoilt. He never spent 
a happier evening in his life. 

Three devils lie in wait for that lad— 
one of them in female garb; but they are 
disappointed of their prey. AS many 
angels mark with joy that evening the be- 
ginning of a new life. Krom that day for- 
ward the lad believes in Christ, because he 
believes now in Christians ; he believes in 
heaven, because he has been admitted to 
a Christian home. And what has this cost 
our well-dressed friend ? A _ little trouble 
and a few pence! 

Chureh members, ‘ be not forgetful to 
entertain strangers, for thereby some have 
entertained angels unawares.’ And among 
yourselves, “use hospitality one to another 
without grudging.” When you wish to 
have a specially grand feast, do not invite 
your rich neighbours ; “call the poor, the 
maimed, the lame, the blind.’”—your fellow 
members who are in trouble, and need to 
be cheered up, who walk in darkness, and 
will be intensely thankful for a few rays 
from your lamp, to whom your parlor will 
be a small paradise, and who will repay 
you with love and blessings. 

Let Sabbath school teachers entertain 
their classes, not once a year, but frequent- 
ly. Not always all together, but sometimes 
two or three, sometimes one only. Let the 
little ones romp and play and feel at home, 
so much at home that they will tell their 
teachers their little stories and give them 
chances of doing good not to be found in 
the school. 

Let the elders invite the people of their 
districts to tea. and let the people invite 
their elders. The poorest elder is not de- 


Some might have taken the smile 
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- and let me say that ministerial hospitality 


. never, if possible, be declined. 
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barred from the exercise of hospitality. As 
for the elder who sends communion cards 
by post, and visits his people after they are 
dead, 1 shall not waste advice on him. 

Let the minister encourage his people, of 
all ages and degrees, to visit him in a 
Social way. iuat is his duty ag a pastor ; 
pays. Some experience as a_ peripatetic 
convinces me that country ministers, and 
Many city ministers as well, do not neglect 
this part of their work, but there is room 
for improvement even in the country. 
Whether or not the minister should accept 
all invitations given to him igs doubtful. 1 
venture to think, however, that an invita- 
tion to take tea with a poor member should 
The reason 
is plain. Verbum sat. sapienti. 

I am conscious here of a distinct note of 
interruption.’ ‘ Why,’’ this ghostly voice 
exciaims,—‘‘ why all this visiting and tea- 
drinking ?° Have Church members -not 
opportunities of cultivating the acquaintance 
of each other at our conversazione ?” Have 
they ? Of course, my brother, you know 
as well as I do what a conversazione is,—- 
it is a talking meeting,— it means. inter- 
course—sociality—groupings and _ téte-d-téte. 

But is this the nature of the average 
conversazione ? It is quite. true that some 
conscientious chairmen make, about the 
middle of the meeting, an intimation like 
this,—“‘ There will now be an interval of 
ten minutes for conversation.” Few leave 
their seats, except to go out. People take 
the opportunity to clear their throats and 
wake up their children, old men in corners 
slyly take snuff, and Hodge, who was once 
at the theatre, whispers to his wife, after 
three minutes have elapsed, tuat he wishes 
they’d begin again. Were anybody to make 
himself particularly agreeable on -such an 
occasion, it would at once be concluded 
that he hoped to be elected a manager at 
the annual meeting. 

“Well, well, but should not the prayer- 
meeting bring the people together?” True, 
my ghostly interlocutor ; and, by the way, 
may I presume to ask whether or not you 
ever attend that same yourself? Hear 
what that young man has to say about it. 

‘““T went once to the Wednesday prayer- 
meeting and I was nearly starved to death. 
It reminded me so painfully of the last 
funeral service I attended that I could hard- 
ly keep from crying the whole time, and 
left at the close quite depressed. The 
praise was lugubrious, the preaching was 
cold, the prayers were long, the people 
were stolid, and the place was draughty. 
Most of the worshippers sneaked in as if 
afraid to be seen, and scampered out as 
though in terror of being caught.” Now, 
my friends, if our prayer-meetings even 
remotely resemble this picture, we must 
employ other means of bringing the people 


together. 


When Church members get to know each 
other, and to visit each other, to inquire 
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after each other at all times, and to love 
each other, our prayer-meetings wilt be 
becter attended, their social use will then 
appear, and tuen, let me add, they will 
become greater means of biessing. 
Meanwhile, let us inquire how GOhurech 
members are to entertain each other. It is 


and his. wife 
lu€ ventilation of the 
sgesting alterations on the 


Perhaps nis is not true. It 
remember that talking about the 
even the minister, is not necessarily a means 
of grace. At the same time, I should ex- 
pect members to talk much about both : 
and, moreover, I should expect both Church 
and minister to benefit from those talks. 

Private matters will, of course, engage 
much attention. Schemes of mutual bene- 
fit will be launched, and it will Soon appear 
that everybody can do Something for some- 
Sane and that nobody can do Without any- 

ys 


is well to 
church, or 


Probably they will Sing, and indirectly 
that will help the psalmody of the Churcb. 
If, however, the Singing consists of music- 
hall ditties and comic Songs the result may 
be less gratifying. I have heard of a comic 
Song being sung in a church vestry. I have 
also heard of a Church member embezzling 
chureh funds. ‘Che one report was nearly 
as pleasant to me ag the other. 


Will they dance? JI hope not! When 
children dance to the music of their own 
Sweet voices, and the trill of birds, and 
the laughter of the brook, out on the 
Summer sward, it is beautiful to see. But 
When the dancers are men and women it is 
a different matter; and the case is still 
qones altered when they are Church mem- 
ers. 

May they take a hand at cards to relieve 
the monotony of a long evening ? Certain- 
ly -not! And pray, Why not? For the 
Same reason that applies to dancing, be- 
cause they belong to the Church, and be- 
cause in the Directory of the Church it is 
written, “Be not conformed to this world;” 
“ Abstain from all appearance of evil.’ 

And may they not make up a party, now 
and then, to visit the play ? How would 


a paragraph like this read in the morning . 


papers ? 

“A party. of members of the United 
Presbyterian Church of X last evening 
engaged the dress circle of our local theatre. 
They met in the church, and after praise 
and prayer by the pastor, marched in pro- 
cession to the theatre, where a most en- 
joyable evening was spent in witnessing 
the piece entitled “Sam’s Lass,” which is 
at present being so ably Played by Mr. 
Kendalson’s company. By request of the 
manager the church choir at the close Sang 
the doxology.” Now, if theatre-going is to 
be part of the social life of the Church. 
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that paragraph should be all ric. fe bul 
Fe 

God save us from a worldiy Church ! 
God save us from a half-hearted Church ! 
But give us a Church the motto of whose 
members is, “I belong to the Church and 
to every member of it. I look to every 
one to help me, and I mean to help every 
other one.’ Such a Church will never be 
small, it will never be poor, it will never 
be weak. Its presence in a place will make 
perpetual summer, and thousands will bless 
it to all eternity. 


THE PROBLEM SOLVED AT LAST. 


A business man was on his way to the 
prayer-meeting. His work had detained 
him so long that his dinner had been 
hastily eaten, and yet he was late for 
service. The sound of music floated down 
the street, and as the church came into 
view he quickened his steps. 

On the pavement he hurriedly passed a 
stranger, who was gazing curiously up at 
the open windows. Acting on sudden im- 
pulse, he turned back. 

“This is our prayer-meeting 
Will you go with me?” 

The stranger hesitated a moment. 

“Why, yes,” he answered. 

Prayer-meeting ended, and the two went 
out together. 

“T was very glad to have your company 
to-night,” said the business man, as he 
parted from his new acquaintance, after 
finding out his name and where he lived. 
“May I call for you next Wednesday ?” 

The man without much enthusiasm, re- 
plied that he didn’t care if he did. 

He called, and followed it up on suc- 
ceeding Wednesdays, taking care to intro- 
duce the stranger to other men of the 
congregation. 

That was the starting point. Prayer- 
meeting led to church services. The 
stranger finally, with his family, united 
with that congregation. He has become 
an active and efficient church worker. 

‘Do you know,” he said_ to his 
friend, recently, “do you know, I had lived 
in our city for seven years before I met 
you. I had not been in the city three days 
before grocers and dairymen had hunted 
me up; within three weeks the politicians 
had learned my political preferences. Yet 
in all those years you were the first man 
who ever said, ‘Come, let us go into the 
house of the Lord.’ ” 

The problem is—why more men do not 
attend church; and the solution is that the 
membership of the churches do not 


evening. 


diligently and persistently and repeatedly 


hunt up the non-churchgoers, and kindly, 
courteously, invite them to go with them, 
and keep on doing so.—H«a. 
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POWER OF PERSONALITY. 
BY THE REV. C. H. WETHERBE. 


It is impossisble for any human being 
to estimate fully the power of a person- 
ality which is strong in Christian charac- 
ter and is swayed by the 
Such an one may not be gifted with a 
great command of choice language; he 
may lack in forceful logical expression; 
he may be. far less learned than many 
people around him; and yet, possessing a 
high type of Christian character, and 
therefore a man whose word is always re- 
liable, whose speech is pure, whose whole 
life shines with moral simplicity, he exerts 
a mighty moulding power upon all classes 
of people. 

He himself is unaware of the degree and 
extent of his power. He never utters a 
word to others about his own power. He 
never impresses anyone with the idea that 
he thinks he is full of spiritual power. 
Indeed, he is apt to speak of his conscious 
weakness. He expresses a longing for 
greater attainments in spiritual character. 
He says that he gets discouraged because 
he has not reached the ideal towards 
which he has been striving. Much of his 
power consists in his profound humility. 
He is mighty because he feels weak. His 
riches in life consist in his poverty in 
spirit. Such a Christian reminds one of 
Paul’s words to the Corinthian Saints: “As 
poor, yet making many rich.” 

What must have been the power of 
Christ’s personality. Of course we natur- 
ally think of His power as a divine being. 
We read accounts of the display of a 
superhuman power which wrought 
miracles, but we are not so apt, I think, to 
consider the quiet, silent subtle power of 
His bare personality, entirely aside from 


any special demonstrations of divine 
power. 
It is impossisble for us to fully grasp 


the measure of the power which His mere 
personality threw out as He walked and 
talked among men. His very presence 
with the people must have exerted a most 
forceful influence. Through His eyes, His 
words, His manners, His simple silences, 


there must have emanated a power of - 


peculiar significance and impressiveness. 
It is no wonder that when He looked at 
Peter, at the time when the apostle had 


just denied Him, it was the most power- 


ful rebuke that Peter ever received. 

Well it would be for Christ’s cause if all 
of us possessed a personality which, even 
without spoken words, would be a power- 
ful testimony in favour of the kingdom, of 
heaven.—E@. 


Of all teachings, that which presents a 
far distant God is the nearest to absurd- 
ity. Hither there is none, or he is nearer 
to every one of us than our nearest con- 
sciousness of self.—George Macdonald. 


Holy Spirit. . 
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WINNING A BOY’S FRIENDSHIP. 


It has been said that if a boy. is ever to 


_ become a true man that vital spark of 


manhood exists and should_ be recognized 
in early, very early childhood. The parent, 
pastor, teacher, or friend who would re- 
ceive a boy’s loyal devotion must so intro- 
duce himself that the embryo man, in his 
turn, will feel that his individuality is 
known and valued by a kindred spirit. 

You must not only love the boy, you 
must like him, if you would be his friend. 
To. no other will he consciously reveal 
himself. Search deeply and assiduously 
for some individual and likeable trait in 
the youngest boy of your acquaintance. 
When found,.act in reference.to it and 
note the result. 

The necessity and value of counting 
young children as individuals cannot be 
insisted upon too strongly. When this 
theory is reduced to practice how will 
adults conduct themselves toward the 
children and youth in whom they find 
likeable qualities, and from whom they 
seek an honest liking in return? 

Your little son will doubtless love you 
because you are his mother, the source of 
his greatest comforts and pleasures. He 
will like you or dislike you for the same 
reasons that lead other people to like or 
dislike you. 

You must win your boy by the same 
gentle, womanly arts by which, years ago, 
you won his father’s heart. You strove to 
make yourself pleasing in his eyes; in his 
presence you repressed the frown and re- 
Strained the impatient word. Try the 
Same means of making yourself at- 


tractive to your little boy, and see what an 


ardent little lover he will become. 

When you have won him keep him. 
Never appear before him in deshabille 
of dress or manner, such as would 
cover you with shame and confusion if 
witnessed by adults not included in the 
family circle. Never find yourself about 
to speak to your boy as you would not 
dare to speak to a stranger, an enemy, or 
your neighbour’s child. 

Did you ever listen to a tiresome visitor, 
bid her a smiling farewell, ask her to come 
again, and in the next breath give vent a 
sharp reply to your child’ who has been 
waiting so long for a share of his mother’s 
attention? Does he like “cross mamma” 
any better than your visitor would like a 
cross, discourteous hostess? 

Teacher of youth, clothed in the brief 
authority delegated by parents through 
School officials, do you ever stop to con- 
Sider whether your pupils would voluntarily 
seek your presence or help because they 
like you? Do you sometimes speak to 
them as you would not dare to speak to 
their parents, or to their older brothers 
and sisters, upon whose good opinion your 
SOcial popularity depends? 

A boy’s reticence is just a little greater 
than his keen. sensitiveness. For. this 
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reason, parents and teachers, we seldom, 
if ever, hear from him those just criticisms 
which would be a revelation to most of us. 
—Congregationalist. 


A MISSIONARY’S TESTIMONY, 


Rey. Willis R. Hotchkiss, of British Hast 
Africa, modestly tells of what he has gone 
through while a missionary, saying in 
part: 

“I spent four years alone, having buried 
three of my companions. I had fever be- 
tween thirty and forty times; have several 
times been ambushed by the natives; 
three times attacked by lions, several 
times by rhinoceri; for fourteen months I 
never Saw a piece of bread; for two months 
I had nothing to eat but native beans and 
sour milk. I had to eat everything from 
nuts to rhinoceri. 

“Do not misunderstand me now. I am 
not posing as a martyr; I enjoyed it. 
But let me say this: I would gladly go 
through the whole thing again with my 
eyes open to it if I could have the joy I 
had that night of bringing the word 
‘Saviour,’ out of the darkness and oblivion 
and flashing it into another tribe of 
Central Africa. 

“And do you know, there are two 
hundred, possibly, such tribes in the Dark 
Continent to-day without a written 
language, much less a messenger of the 
cross? The past year it has been my 
privilege, my great privilege, to reduce yet 
another one of these languages to written 
form. I have at the house a little roll 
which contains all there is in existence, in 
a tangible form, of the language of a 
million people. 

“I said for fourteen months I had no 
bread. At the end of this time I raised a 
little crop of wheat. I put into the 
cultivation of that wheat all the energy 
born of fourteen months’ absence from 
bread, and I assure you it wasn’t a_ little. 
I hoed it myself, to make every grain tell. 
I saw it grow up and head out and grow 


golden under the sunlight. It was a 
beautiful sight to me. It was reaped a 
handful at a time and beaten out with 


stones. 


“IT had nine or ten bushels of beautiful 
grain, worth its weight ~in gold to me. 
Visions of bread in plenty rose before my 
eyes. But another vision came, a vision of 
a great need that staggers imagination. 
For months I had been stumbling over the 
dead hordes of famine victims that lay in 
my path, and the wretched relics came 
crawling to my _ station. They did not 
need to utter a word. 

“Ah, my friends, I would to God we 
could get rid of the notion of missions and 
missionary organizations and every human 
agency, and get one clear vision of Jesus 
Christ, and the whole problem of mission- 
arg workers would be settled!”—wN. yY. 
Observer. aS ak aa aes 
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‘IT’S. ON THE INSIDE.” 


While walking down the street one day, 
I passed a store where a man was washing 
the large plate-glass shop-window. ‘There 
was One soiled spot which defied efforts to 
remove it. After rubbing hard at it, using 
much soap and water, and failing to re- 
move it, he found out the trouble. “It’s 
on the inside,’ he called out to some one 
in the store. 

Many are striving to cleanse the soul 
from its stains. They wash it with the 
tears of sorrow; they scrub it with the 
soap of good resolves; they rub it with the 


chamois of morality, but still the con- 
sciousness of it is not removed. The 
trouble is, “it’s’on-the inside.” _It~is ‘the 


heart that is bad. If the fountain is bitter, 
the stream will not be sweet. 

Nothing but the blood of Jesus applied 
by the Mighty Hand of the Holy Spirit 
ean cleanse the inside, for God’s Spirit 
alone can reach the inside.—Selected. 


GIVING AS WORSHIP. | 

The financial side of Church life will 
never be satisfactory until the act of 
giving has been lifted up from the low 
level which it now occupies as a more or 
less unpleasant necessity. 

Giving is an act of worship just as truly 
as praying and praising. No one can read 
his Bible very long without being con- 
vinced of this fact. If we belong to God 
then our property belongs to God. Just as 
he allows us to use most of our time for 
the benefit of ourselves and those depend- 
ent upon us, so he allows us to use our 
means in the same way. 

But he requires, as he has a right to 
require. that a proportionate part of both 
time and money shall be employed in 
direct Christian service. 

We may differ as to what that propor- 
tion may be. There is no evidence that 
the Lord has ever released man from the 
obligation of tithing. But even supposing 
that under New Testament conditions the 
proportion is left very largely to our own 
consciences, yet no one will question that 
giving ought to be both systematic and 
proportionate. Si 

Many people could very well give more 
than one-tenth of their income, and be 
happier for doing it. As a matter of fact 
very few of those who protest. most 
earnestlv against the bondage of a tithing 
system give to anything like the measure 
of their ability. 

But the great trouble lies much deener 
than the question of the proper proportion. 
If people who profess to belong to Christ 
grasped the fact that all of their con- 
tributions to the church were in reality to 
the great head of the Church it would 
revolutionize the financial] conditions in all 
of our churches. There would be a joyful 
enthusiasm about our giving which would 
undoubtedly lead to a great spiritual re- 
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vival. Why not? That is God’s promise, 
and it holds good to-day as truly as it 
ever did.—Michigun Presbyterian. 


THE SUICIDE OF MODERATE 
DRINKING. 


Life insurance actuaries and Surgeons 
are very far from coming into the category 
of temperance cranks, and yet there are no 
temperance speakers that give such 
tremendous testimony to the physical ruin 
wrought by strong drink as do their cool 
and carefully computed figures. 

At a meeting of the American Associa- 

tion of Life Insurance Surgeons, held 
recently in Atlantic City, Dr. Crothers, of 
Hartford, in a paper on “How Far Does 
the Moderate Use of Alcohol Affect 
Longevity?” held that among moderate 
drinkers, as compared with abstainers, the 
use of alcohol increases mortality from 
twenty-five to forty per cent. 
Roderick Mackenzie Moore, actuary of 
the United Kingdom Temperance and 
General Provident Institution, recently 
gave the experience of that company in 
life insurance covering sixty-one years and 
125,000 individual cases as to the com- 
parative mortality among assured lives of 
moderate drinkers as compared with total 
abstainers. Only moderate drinkers insur- 
able, according to the standards of the 
best companies, were used for the com- 
parison. 

What was the result of that long and 
wide experience? In the working years of 
life—from twenty to seventy years—the 
excess of deaths among moderate drinkers 
is twenty-three per cent. over abstainers. 
In persons from thirty to forty the excess 
is sixty-eight per cent. In persons from 


forty to fifty the excess is no less than 
Seventy-four per cent. 
These are terrible figures. And they 


are exact. This is the. finding of the 
coldest science, the finding of the most 
expert calculation for business purposes. 
It is not religion. It is not philanthropy. 
It is the verdict of business men, obtained 
by business methods. And it is that the 
moderate drinker kills himself before his 
time.—F 2. 


This is a healthy, a practical, a working 
faith. First, that a man’s business is to do 
the will of God. Second. that God takes 
upon Himself the care of that man. Third, 
and therefore, that a man ought never to 
be afraid of anything.—George MacDonald. 


We think of service by bulk. God 
thinks of quality. We think of the num- 
ber of dollars. He of the spirit that 
prompted the dollars. The offerings of 
the Temple were weighed in the scales 
of heaven. The gifts of the rich compared 
with the widow’s mite kicked the beam.— 
Dr. Herrick Johnson.~ 


Young People’s Societies. 


ASSEMBLY’S PLAN OF STUDY, 1904. 


January.—‘‘What are our Young People’s 
Societies doing for the missions of our 
Church? How can they do more?” 

February.—Pioneer work in the Maritime 
Provinces. 

March.—Missions among Lumbermen. 

April.—Pioneer work in Quebec. 


May.—What is being done for the 
Chinese in Canada. 

June.—Pioneer work in Ontario. 
July.—Our Churech’s work among _ the 


European immigrants in the Northwest. 
August.—John Calvin and his teaching. 
September.—The life of MacKenzie, of 

Korea. . 

October.—The relation of baptized chil- 
dren to the Church. 
November.—Recent work in North For- 
mosa. 
December.—The Catholicity of Presby- 
terianism. 
TOPIC FOR NOVEMBER. 


RECENT WORK IN FORMOSA. 
BY REV. THURLOW FRASER. 

It has been said of two noted preachers 
who occupied a large place in the public 
mind during the closing years of the last 
century that the one’s work was man- 
made and the other’s God-made. Wach 
gathered around him great throngs of 
hearers. The hearers of the One consti- 
tuted an audience; the hearers of the 
other a church. The audience vanished 
with the man who called it together, or, 
indeed before him. The church, though it 
felt the loss of him who had _ been its 
pastor, and the change to weaker and less 
magnetic men, still lives and flourishes. 
When men have laboured for God and not 
for themselves, they may pass away, but 
their works will remain. 


During the lifetime of the late Dr. 
MacKay there were not wanting men— 
sincere men—both at home and in the 


foreign field, who believed that the work 
done by him in North Formosa woud, in 
a great measure, collapse with his death 
or removal. Many missionaries disap- 
proved of his somewhat radical methods; 
others were offended at his self-reliance, 
aloofness, and total absorption in his own 
work, and attributed it to egotism. Even 
among those who were most closely in 
touch with Dr. MacKay, and had the mos" 
confidence in him, there were many who 
“feared that the Church would lose heart 
and the work be impaired, if not 


altogether cease for a time,’ because of 
his death. 

More than three years have passed since 
the father of this North Formosa Church 
first found time to rest from his hitherto 
ceaseless labours, and the church = he 
established still lives, and is likely to live. 
True it igs that in his death it received u 
shock, a greater shock perhaps than wost 
people at home realize. 

True it is that, so long as the present 
generation of Christians remains, the 
golden age of the Church will always be 
the time when Kai Bok-su was yet with 
them; and every missionary who may be 
sent here for years to come will be 
measured by the standard of Kai Bok-su, 
and in many things found wanting. Never- 
theless the Church has sustained the shock 
of his loss, and the transference to the con- 
trol of men of a very different mould from 
Dr. Mackay, and though its condition is 
not what one would wish to see, there is 
in North Formosa the possibilities of a 
magnificent work, if we have but the faith 
and foresight, energy and industry to 
make the most of them. This Ghuareh is 
God-made, and not merely man-made. 

EVANGELISTIC WORK. 

Evangelistic work receives consideration 
first. It is at once the beginning and the 
end of missionary effort. We begin by 
winning some one for the Gospel; and 
Our end is to have the Evangel accepted 
by all. Whatever other agencies may he 
employed, medical, ~ educational or in- 
dustrial, they are but means to this ead of 
establishing the Kingdom of God in the 
hearts of men. 


For convenience of designation and 
because of some difference in their 
characteristics, we divide our field into 


two sections. The larger of these is the 
West Side, extending from Keelung on 
the northeast and Tamsui on the north- 
west, down the west coast of the island 
for nearly one hundred miles, and occupy- 
ing the lower lands lying between the 
mountains of the savages and the For- 
mosa Channel. The other section is the 
Kast Coast, extending Southeast from 
Kkeelung, a distance of fifty miles, and 
principally comprised in the low Kap-tsu- 
lan plain, between the central mountains 
and the Pacific. 
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The West Side has thirty-nine churches, 
in charge of native preachers, and one 
new station which is struggling to become 
a church. Of these churches two are com- 
posed almost entirely of Pe-po-hoans 
(descendants of the original Malay in- 
habitants, who have adopted Chinese 
customs), and there are a number of 


them at a couple of the other stations. 


The Pe-po-hoans on this side of the island 
have forgotten their own language, ani 
speak Chinese entirely. 

Half a dozen or more churches are cou- 
posed principally, some of them entirely, 
of Hakka Chinese. This tribe came here 
from Canton province, and speak a 
dialect akin to the Cantonese, but almost 


wholly unintelligible to the other For- 
mosan Chinese. The Hakkas are an 
energetic, industrious race; their women 


do not bind their feet, and enjoy more 
liberty than most other Chinese women, 
and share with the men the heaviest and 
roughest forms of manual labour. 

The great majority of the Christians on 
this side are of the most numerous race in 
Formosa, the descendants of Chinese im- 
migrants from Amoy and its vicinity. 
Their Amoy language with its extraordin- 
ary lack of open vowel sounds and liquids, 
its preponderance of aspirates and nasals, 
and its seven tones, is the language we 
learn; in it we teach and preach, and 
when we address Hakkas who do not 
understand this language, we have to, do 
so through interpreters. 

The work of superintending this part of 
-our field is not now very difficult, as a 
railroad extends from end to end of it, 
and many of the churches are in towns on 
or quite close to the railway. Only two or 
three are as much as ten or twelve miles 
from train connection, this being the 
greatest distance to be made on foot or 
by sedan chair. But even ten miles on 


foot, up hill practically all the way, is not 
easy work when in the _ breeziest and 
sbadiest spot to be found the_ ther- 


mometer stands at 910, as was the case in 
a waik I recently took from Tek-chham to 
Geh-bai. That temperature, with the 
atmosphere saturated with moisture, tries 
one’s strength and powers of endurance. 
During the remaining days of the same 
trip it rained almost continuously, at times 
in such downpours as ordinarily accom- 
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pany typhoons, until the mountain streams 
were impassable torrents, thick with red 
earth, and we had to return without being 
able to reach four of the churches we had 
hoped to visit. 

But under ordinary circumstances this 
part of our field is not very hard to 
superintend, and it is along this railway 
line that we have our wmosi flourishing 
churches, Krom north to south = are 
dsul-tng-kha| bangkah, ‘lwa-tu-tia, ‘1no- 
a-ling, Tek-chham and Ai-liau-kha, the 
last named being a Hakka church in the 
extreme south, which has prospered 
sreatly during the last three or four years. 
If other preachers in this district would 
show tthe same enterprise and energy as~ 
the Hakka in charge of this place, our 
Southern outposts would soon touch the 
most northern stations of the Wnglish 
Presbyterian missionaries in Central For- 
mosa. Unfortunately all our preachers 
are not of that pushing type, and tie 
churches they minister 10 are, in several 
cases, weak and sickly. 

The Hast Coast, although not nearly so 
large a field as the West Side, is much 
ore difficult to superintend, and_ its 
present condition is not flourishing. With 
the exception of two stations situated 
among the mountains southeast of 
Ixeelung, all the churches of the THast 
Coast are in the Kap-tsu-lan plain, a 
fertile but very iow-lying district which, 
up to one hundred years ago, was 
peopled entirely by Pe-po-hoans. At 
present nearly all our Kast Coast 
Christians are of that-race. 

One soon learns to distinguish the Pe- 
po-hoan from the Chinese, although the 
former have adopted the dress, queue 
and to a large extent the manners and 
language of the latter. But these Malays 
are browner than the Chinese, and have 
not the almond eyes; their women do not 
bind their feet and even to Chinese eyes are 
generally better looking than the Chinese 
women, and much more free and_  inde- 
pendent in their manners. But the Pe- 
po-hoans are lazy, and inclined to be un- 
stable; they are slaves to strong drink, © 
and no matches in cunning for their 
Chinese neighbours, who give them “sam- 
shu” (native whiskey), and then get 
their lands from them. ; 

When Dr. MacKay began work here the 
Chinese were still comparatively few in 
number, and many of the Pe-po-hoans were 
quite wealthy. Now a large part of the 
Kap-tsu-lan plain is owned by the Chinese, 
while the Pe-po-hoans have been pushed to 
the seashore to become fishers, or back 
against the mountains, where many of 
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_ than to any others. 
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extended its protection to these people; 
but it is hard to save the shiftless, and 
hard to protect those who mak2 no effort 
to protect themselves. : 

Men and women, and often the little 
children of both sexes, smoke huge cigars 
sometimes a foot in length, and pipes with 
stems two and three feet long. I was told 
that the excessive use of tobacco, especial- 
ly by women and children, has been bat 
recently introduced among them, and that 
it is already having an injurious. effect 
upon the appearance and physique of the 
people. 

Their marriage and divorce customs 
are exceedingly loose, too loose for even 
the Japanese, who are trying to regulate 
them. This extreme laxity has always 
been an obstacle to the work ‘of the 
Church among them. They were very loth 
to give up the liberty of having a new 
wife or a new husband whenever they 
tired of the old one. 

On account of their semi-nomadic habits 
and their decrease in material prosperity, 
the Pe-po-hoans had long given much 
anxiety to the Church. But the first heavy 
blow came during the troubles following 
the Japanese occupation. The insurgents 
were principally Chinese; but they man- 
aged to involve the Pe-po-hoans. Villages 
and churches were destroyed, and not a 
few lost their lives. After military opera- 
tions in that district were over, it was 
deemed unadvisable to rebuild some of 
these ehurches until a permanent place 
was more assured. 


Then Dr. MacKay died. To the Pe-po- 
hoan Christians this was a greater shock 
Kai Bok-su was not 
only their pastor, but their father; they 
looked to him and leaned upon him as 
children upon a parent. 

The result of those various 
circumstances on a people naturally suine- 
unreliable and dependent upon 
constant care and revivals has been to 
seriously affect the prosperity of our East 
Coast work, and it is evident that it re- 
quires more superintendence than it has, 
for various reasons, received during the 
last three or four years. 


I am perfectly well aware that to care 
for this part of our field calls for much 
hard work. The amount of walking to be 
done is of itself very trying in a Formosan 
climate. The easiest way to reach the 
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field is to take a Japanese steamer from 
Keelung, fifty miles to the most southerly 
station, Lam-hong-o; then walk back to 
Keelung, zig-zagging back and forth across 
the plain to the various churches. This 
Will invoive probably one hundred miles 
on foot (or in a chair, if one be content to 


be cooped up in that cramped and foul- 
Smelling conveyance). 


If the weather be bad, the roads in the 
plain are execrable, a Slippery dyke a few 
inches wide between miry rice-fields. In 
the last twenty-five miles before reaching 
Keelung again the road climbs twice from 
sea level to a height of upwards of 2,900 
feet, and drops to sea level again. Oa 
a trip made in February of this year there 
was no steamer available, the service 
having been disarranged by the war, and 
I had to walk from Keelung to Lam- 
hong-o and back again, with the exception 
of about two days journey by chair, and a 
Short distance by small boat. In the 
course of the trip I conducted service 
twenty-two times in nineteen places, and 
examined the seventeen preachers on their 
half year’s Biblical studies. 

The sleeping accommodations also are 
very poor. The softest bed I got during a 
trip of seventeen days’ duration was 
about three inches’ depth of rice straw 
spread on the church platform, which was 
made of a kind of concrete as hard as 
rock. On other occasions the sleeping 
places were the bare boards of a Chinese 
bed, or the church benches placed side by 
side. As a rule no two of these are of the 
same height, and do not woo slumber by 
their downy softness, 

To me much the most serious difficulty 
is the bad food. It is impossible to gt 
foreign food, and what we take with us 
soon spoils. To the average foreign ap- 
petite Chinese food at its best is very 
uninviting. Onthe Hast Coast it is hard to 
get the necessaries for even good Chinese 
food, and the Pe-po-hoan women are pour 
cooks. One can stand it for a week or te2 
days well enough; but after that he eats 
only because he cannot fast any longer. 

I stood it for two weeks and then was 
taken ill with what looked like an in- 
cipient attack of cholera. After a very 
uncomfortable night, I walked seven miles 
or more and conducted two services that 
day, with no nourishment but a-small 
bowl of boiled rice. The next day I could 
take nothing whatever but tea, and had to 


walk over twenty miles under a hot sun. 
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We tried to get chairs, but it was the 
15th day of the first moon (Chinese 
style), which is a high day among the 
gods. They were being paraded from 
village to village with banners and drums 
and cymbals, and all the chair-bearers 
were engaged for the occasion. The Bok- 
su could walk. The gods couldn’t. So 
the Bok-su had to foot it. The next day I 
was almost entirely well again. 

It is true that to do evangelistic work in 
such a place as the Hast Coast calls for 
much hard work and not a few priva- 
tions. But the man who is not willing to 
do hard, physical labour and undergo 
privations has no business coming to the 
foreign field. 


What then has been done in evangelistic 
work since Dr. MacKay died? The first 
care of those to whom charge of the 
Mission fell was to hold the work  to- 
gether, and conserve what had been won. 
On the west side of the island this has 
been done with a considerable measure of 
success. It is true that some of the 
churches have a very shadowy existence; 
but the majority are holding their own, 
and three or four are decidedly more 
flourishing than they were five years ago. 
In two places substantial new churches 
have been erected, and in two or three 
others the church buildings have been en- 
larged or extensively repaired. In some 
the people have also shown a _ greater 
willingness to contribute the whole or a 
larger share of the preacher's salary. The 
only attempt made to extend our work 
into new regions is in the extreme south, 
where a new preaching’ station 
opened, but has so far had rather a fitful 
existence, and at the date of writing is 
ciosed. 


On the Hast Coast, as has been seen, 
results have not been so gratifying, and 
there has been retrogression rather than 
progress. The only forward step is one 
which can hardly be said to be yet made, 
but will probably soon be taken. That is 
to rebuild at Ki-lip-tan a church which 
will accomodate the Christians of three 
adjacent villages, each of which formerly 
had a church. These were destroyed 
either by typhoons or in the insurrection 
of eight years ago or more, and the in- 
habitants have since been without Service. 

The prime need of our evangelistic 
work, indeed of the whole Mission, is 
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better trained native preachers and 
pastors. The average length-of time the 


seventeen preachers at present on the Hast 
Coast have spent in study for their life- 
work iS a little over three years. One had 
been half a year, another one year, others 
two, three or four years in our schools. 
The longest course taken by any was five 
years. When it is remembered that many, 
perhaps the majority, of these men when 
ihey entered our school could read their 
Cwn language only in a halting, helpless, 
unintelligent fashion, it will be seen that 
even five sessions is not an excessive time. 
With the greater number it takes but a 
very short time in charge of a church to 
exhaust their little stock of Biblical 
knowledge, and they have few books or 
helps of any kind to enable them to get 
more. They have scarcely gone far 
enough to have learned how to study by 
themselves. 

Again, there, is need of more superin- 
tendence. I once heard a great leader of 
the Church in Canada say that the be- 
setting sin of the ministry was laziness. 
If that be true of Canadians, it is truer of 
Formosans. With a number of honour- 
avie exceptions, Formosan preachers are, 
as compared with Canadians, lacking in 
enterprise, initiative and industry. The 
majority of them need some one con- 
stantly spurring them up, if effective 
work is to be done. With such men one 
or two hurried visits of the superintend- 
ing missionary yearly is far from being 
enough. Further, many of these men, 


weak and poorly-equipped at best, when ~ 


stationed in some little out of the way 
charge, shut in by a mass of heathenism, 
and. never knowing what it is to_ meet 
with brother evangelists or the mission- 
aries in conference or convention, or any 
other means of spiritual and mental up- 
lift or revival, sink to a level of indiffer- 
ence and inertness which is little better 
than spiritual death. : 
With our present staff of only two 
missionaries, both of whom are engaged in 
teaching during nine months of the year, 
it is very hard to 
nearly sixty churches. The Only remedy 
Which presents itself as immediately avail- 
able is that we be empowered to ordain 
some of our ablest and most faithful 
native preachers, and while they are sup- 
ported by one or more churches, give them 
powers over neighbouring .churches and 


efficiently supervise — 
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preachers, similar to those exercised by 
the moderators of Sessions in Home 
Mission fields which are in charge of un- 
ordained students or catechists. Not only 
80, but we might by periodically assem- 
bling our preachers together in conference 


~ do something to raise them to a higher 


level of spiritual life and more enthusiasm. 
Conventions and conferences are overdoue 
at home; they are underdone here. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK. 
I.—For Men. 


No man realized more clearly than the 
late Dr. MacKay that* if the. great 
heathen nations are ever to be evangel- 
ized, it must be done by men of their own 
race. Therefore, he gave his most earnest 
thought and care to the training of a 
native ministry. “Probably no other one 
man could have done more to fit men for 
' the work he then had in hand than did 
Dr. MacKay. The education he gave in 
any one subject was not profound; but 
the course was wide and varied, and met 
the immediate- needs. 

However, these needs have Beer In 
the natural course of events the progress 
of the Church would call for progress in 
the effectiveness of the education given. 
Moreover, the coming of the Japanese, and 
the placing of their comparatively well- 
trained pastors alongside our  ill-trained 
preachers, has not only emphasized the 
need, but made our men dissatisfied with 
~ what is provided for them. Dr. Mackay 
realized the necessity of a very decided 
extension in the training given to our 
students, and what may be galled his 
dying charge emphasized this point. 

When it is taken into consideration that 
many Of those students when they enter 
college cannot read the Scriptures in 
either character, or, Romanized with any 
degree of freedom, that their literary at- 
tainments and mental development, even 
after they have been here for a.couple of 
years, are scarcely equal to those of the 
boys in the senior class of a Canadian 
public school, and that their whole course, 
Preparatory and Theological, has hitherto 
been nominally only four years and avyer- 
ages less than’ that—when these facts are 
taken into consideration, it ,.will be seen 
bow much remains to be done. Add to 
that the fact that these students have not, 
“as we have, centuries of Christian train- 
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ing behind them, that Christian truths and 
Christian phraseology, Christian aspira- 
tions and ideals are not with them, as they 
are with us, the heritage of many genera 
tions, as familiar to us as are the accents 
Of our mother-tongue, and it will be 
understood that here, if anywhere, men 
need a thorough training in God’s Truth. 


II.—For Women. 


he 

Of the really great work which has been 
done in North Formosa, the provision 
made for the education of women is the 
weakest part. The teaching staff has 
hitherto been a couple of native women, 
w..h what assistance the missionaries’ 
wives have of late been able to give. 
But it is impossible for missionaries’ 
wives who have homes and children to 
care for, to give the time and strength 
necessary for teaching, or be always 
present to exercise discipline. The native 
women who may be employed as teachers 
have neither the education to fit them for 
the former, nor the powers of control 
necessary for the latter. 


Our Girls’ School is at present principal- 
ly used as a residence for the married 
students attending Oxford College. In 
it their wives and children are given the 
rudiments of an education. In addition 
to these there were last session only three 
or (for a time) four girls in attendance, all 
Pe-po-hoans. 

If cur Girls’ School is ever to be much 
more than a name, if it is ever to have - 
the confidence of the Chinese parents and 
be qualified to give their daughters some 
Christian training, it must be by having 
resident foreign lady teachers. The 
Missions on the mainland opposite us con- 
sider their girls’ schools, controlled anid. 
taught by foreign lady teachers, most 
effective instruments for good. They 
ought to be still more so in Formosa, 
where more liberal ideas with regard to 
the position of women are gaining sway. 
True it is that we should avoid the 
extreme of educating the girls away from 
their humble homes, and the little sphere 


in which they must almost inevitably 
move. But so long as we leave the 
women of our Church in dense ignorance 


or allow them to be educated in agnostic 
Japanese schools, we shall have great 
difficulty in building up a pure and self- 
perpetuating Christianity. © 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


A great work has been done in Formosa 
in the past, and there is the possibility of 
a still greater work in the future, if the 
men in charge have the foresight to see the 
needs before they are forced upon them 
_the ability, energy and industry to meet 
those needs when they do come. LEvan- 
gelistic work in North Formosa no longer 
presents the difficulties it once did, and the 
men whe are here now have an easy time 


as compared with those who laid the 
foundations. 

Extending from the north of the 
island almost one hundred miles down the 
west coast, and over fifty down the 


east, are nearly sixty churches, and from 
these every portion of North Formosa, 


excepting the Ki-lai plain and _ the 
mountains of the savages, is easily ac- 
cessible to the missionaries and the 


native preachers. Some of these churches 
when we visit them are crowded to over- 
fiowing with from one hundred to four 
hundred hearers, of whom generally about 
half are heathen. There are no more 
abusive epithets, no more hurling of 
stones and filth, no more tearing down of 
our places of worship. Not only mission- 
aries but other foreign residents and 
visitors note how little anti-foreign feel- 
ing there is here as compared with what 
manifests itself in China. 

To say that the heathen are consciously 
crying out for the Gospel would be to use 
Convention platform phraseology, which 
is often more characterized by gush than 
by adherence to sober fact. Nevertheless, 
there is to my mind no good reason why 
we should not, in a very short time, be 
able to plant the standard of the cross in 
every town and village of North Formosa, 
and what is more important, keep it flying. 

Of the Ki-lai plain, I have said nothing. 
It lies fifty miles south of Lam-hong-9, 
our most southerly station on the Hast 
Coast. Between them are lofty mountains 
occupied by the worst savages in Formosa. 
At a time when the trip down had to 
be made in open boats, Dr. MacKay visited 
Ki-lai three times, and for a while had 
some preachers working there. It was 
here that the Pe-po-hoans cast upwards of 
500 of their idols into one bonfire. No 
other missionary has ever visited this 
region, and for a number of years it has 
been entirely abandoned. 

At present it is much easier to reach, as 
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Japanese steamers call there every ten 
days, though, owing to there being no 


harbour, the landing is uncertain, and in 
rough weather impossible. There are a 
number of Chinese and Pe-po-noan 
Villages, but the majority of the people 
are Malays, who speak a language uan- 
intelligible to any of our Christians. The 
work there presents some difficulties, 
especially when the hands of our staff are 
So full as they are at present. But I see 
no reason why we should not hope to be 
able in the future to again preach the 
Gospel to the people of Ki-lai. 


The days of pioneer work among the 
Chinese-speaking ~ inhabitants of Formosa 
are practically at an end. But there still 
remains a work which, though of less 
romantic and engrossing interest, is no 
less important and necessary. There yet 
remains the efficient training of a native 
ministry, the organization of the native 


Church, the union of the churches of 
north and south into the one Church 0f 
Formosa. 


On the first point, the necessity for a 
Native ministry, it is hard to speak too 
strongly. Mr. Mott, who has proved him- 
self a leader in Christian and especially 
Missionary work among students, in an 
address delivered about two years ago 
said:—“The idea of evangelizing the 
world in this generation, apart from ths 
raising up of a vast. army of native 
workers, is at best a vision which is not 
likely to be realized.’ He might well 
have made his statement stronger, 
leaving out all reference to “this genera- 
tion,” have said that if the world is ever 
‘to be evangelized, it must be by means of 
native workers. 
can by his preaching and teaching reach 
individuals, it is true here as in every 
country of the world, that if the mass of 
the people are to be reached, it must be by 
men of their own race. 


However long we may live in such 
countries as China and Japan, we come 
but little in contact with the inner life of 
the people, we know little of their home 
surroundings, their struggles and aspira- 
tions, and less of their habits of thought. 
We do not thrive in their climates, we 
cannot live upon their food, we find no 
comfort or homelikeness in their houses, 


and 


| 


Although the foreigner ~ 3 


and with very few exceptions we speak — 


: their languages with stammering tongues. — 
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From first to last we are aliens. How 
different it is with the natives themselves, 
anyone who has heard and understood 
trained native pastors and preachers, 
whether Chinese or Japanese, addressing 
their fellow countrymen can appreciate. 
It hardly needs the argument that in 
Formosa from ten to twenty native 
pastors and preachers can be mainiained 
for what it takes to support one foreign 
missionary to establish the position taken. 

This subject is worth more consideration 
than it ordinarily gets on the part of 
friends at home, who are interested in 
Missions. This is especially so, at the 
present time, when the Canadian churches 
are putting forth their utmost efforts to 
procure men and money to meet the grow- 
ing needs of the West, and the question is 
being asked whether they can spare men 
for China and Japan and India when they 


have not enough for Canada. What we 
want in Formosa is not a large staff. of 
foreigners to preach, but a few men 


qualified to teach; not a great number of 
men to go out and do evangelistic work, 
put a few able to train, direct and inspire 
the natives in evangelizing their own 
countrymen; not ‘SO much more men as 
more man. The man who is not qualified 
to teach and lead can be of very little use 
here. In every way it is more profitable 
and economical to haye a large native 
staff and.a small foreign staff. 

With regard to the second point, the 
need of organization, I have already 
spoken. The missionary autocracy, which 
is a feature of the incipient stages of 
every mission, has been here exceptionally 
prolonged, and still exists after more than 
‘thirty years. There therefore lies before 
us the training of the natives in the forms 
and functions of such courts of the Church 
as may be organized here, and their in- 
struction. in legislative and executive 
duties, which have hitherto been almost 
entirely performed by foreigners. There 
can be no question of the eagerness with 
which the better informed natives look 
forward to a measure of self-government, 
nor is there any doubt in my mind that 
the results here will be the same as those 
in neighbouring missions, greater zeal and 
more willingness to undertake the burdens 
of self-support. 

The question of union with the south 
Formosa Church, founded by the Hnglish 
Presbyterian missionaries, has been 
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brought before us, not only by the efforts 
Of individual missionaries in the south, 
but also by an overture in that direction 
from the Presbytery of that native Church. 
Lhe fact that the Church of North For- 
m0osa was not organized made any union 
impossible at that time. So soon as we 
have a Presbytery here, there should no 
longer be any obstacle. The language 
spoken is the same, the methods of ‘work 
but very little different; their form of 
Presbyterial organization and the one we 
propose are copied from the same model; 
the natives at both ends seem willing, and 
the missionaries in the south assuredly 
are. The only possible obstacle would be 
an unwillingness on our own part. There 
Is therefore the prospect in the near 
future of not only a Presbytery of Norta 
Formosa, but possibly a Synod of For- 
mosa, having about 4,600 Chinese-speaking 
communicants, 180 preaching places, three 
principal mission stations, and ten or more 
male missionaries, of whom at least seven 
would be ordained. At the outset it would 
probably have the same number of or- 
dained natives. 


The question of union with our Japanese 
brethren who are represented in the island 


by three ordained pastors and one un- 
ordained evangelist is a more difficult 


one. The Japanese are very anxious for 
it; but there are difficulties in the way. 
Very few of either nationality understand 
the ianguage of the other; the churches are 
organized along. different lines; especial- 
ly the one is the conquered, and the 
other the conquering race. These obstacles 
cannot be brushed aside in a day, and the 
only wise course is to wait and let time 
and tactful dealing bring us into closer 
and closer co-operation, whether it ever 
shall result in union or not. 

In a peculiar way the island of Formosa 
has been a care of the Reformed Churches 
holding the Presbyterian faith. From 
16z4 to 1662 the Dutch had trading-posts 
here, and twenty-nine ministers of the Re- 
formed Church of Holland laboured as 
missionaries among the Malay inhabitants, 
and not a few of them suffered martyr- 
dom when the Chinese, under Koxinga, 
conquered Formosa. Two hundred years 
iater, in 1865, English Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries began work in the south, and 
now have a church there numbering ovez 
2.500 communicants, .and growing rapidly. 
In 1872 Rev. G. L. MacKay entered upon 
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his labours in the North, and with his 
fellow labourers built up a church whose 
membership now stands at over 2,000. In 
1895 the Japanese came, and soon after- 
wards the Chureh of Christ (Japanese 
Presbyterian) entered the field, and up to 
the present time has been practically the 
only agency doing Christian work among 
the Japanese. 

Although our communicants number 
only one in every six hundred of ihe 
population, members and adherents taken 
together would show a much larger pro- 
portion. And our stations are so dis- 
tributed that there is practically no 
vacant territory among the Chinese and 
Japanese-speaking inhabitants. The mis- 
Sions now working here ought to be 
quite able to efficiently man the whole 
island outside of savage territory in a 
very few years’ time. There can be little 
excuse for the introduction of denomina- 
tional differences and rivalries in the mis- 
Sion fields of Formosa. 

The history of this 
most interesting period, the pioneer stage, 
has been written in that book which has 
made the name of MacKay of Formosa 
known throughout the English-speaking 
world, “From Far Formosa.” But there 
are other books which none can read sav3 
those who visit these shores. Its triumphs 
are written in letters plain to be seen all 
Over the land, in churches where, in the 
midst of heathendom, native preachers pro- 
claim to native hearers the Way of Life, 
and native congregations of dark-skinned 
Chinese and Malays lift their voices in 
songs of praise to Jehovah, the only living 
and true God. Its sorrows are written in 
its little graveyard. 

In a recent article on the Honan Mission 
our Foreign Mission Secretary told some- 
thing of what that Mission had cost, not 
in money, but in human life; told of men 
and women and little children who had 
died in 1 strange land and slept their last 
Sleep far from their kindred and_ those 
kind offices of loving memory which rob 
the grave of some of its coldness and 
gloom—lives which had been laid down for 
Christ’s sake. So it is in every mission 


field. Much of the history of missions is 
written in their cemeteries, lonely little 
plots of graves marked with Christian 


Symbols, in the midst of heathendom. 


So it is in North Formosa. The visitor 
might think it had all been triumph, were 
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he not to visit the little cemetery shaded 
by spreading banyans just at the back of 
the Mission. There, amid foreign  resi- 
dents who died of fever, and visiting 
sailors drowned in the troubled waters of 
the Tamsui bar, sleep Mrs. Fraser, wife 
of Rey. Dr. J. B. Fraser, second mission- 
ary to North Formosa, and Mr. Junor’s 
child, and Mr. Jamieson and his child. 
And just outside, in a piece of ground 
which had been his own, amid the graves 
of the native Christians who loved him 
well, rests from his life’s labours the man 
to whom, under God, the Church of North 
Formosa above all owes its being. It was 


given to him to overcome; it was given tO — 


others also to suffer. 
What has been in the past will doubtless 


be in the future, and no outlook can be- 


complete which does not count the cost, 
and realize that the health of some will be 
shattered, and the bodies of some laid in 
their lonely tombs, and the hearts of some 
know the bitterness of 
before this land is all won for Christ, and 
foreign missionaries will be needed here 


no more. “They that sow in tears shall 
reap in joy. He that goeth forth aud 
Wweepeth, bearing precious seed, shail 
doubtless come again with rejoicing, 
bringing his sheaves with him.” Some- 
time, 


Sweetness of temper is a precious her- 
ltage. It gives beauty to everything. It 
keeps its windows open toward the spice 
country and fills the home with perpetual 
delight. The fortunate possessor of a4 
sunny soul is God’s evangel in a dark 
world. He is a living gospel which no one 
will ever repudiate, and the blessSedness of 
which all men will appreciate. The body 
will grow old and the smooth brow will 
be furrowed, but a happy disposition is an 
auriole to the gray crown of age. Blessed 
is he whose life looks out upon the land 
of Beulah and whose soul is responsive to 
the outlying vision. 


Character is made up of small duties 
faithfully performed, of self-denials, of 
self-sacrifices, of kindly acts of love and 
duty. The backbone of character is laid at 
home, and whether the constitutional ten- 
dencies be good or bad, home influences 
will, as a rule, fan them into activity. 
Kindness begets kindness, and truth and 
trust will bear a rich harvest of truth and 
trust. There are many little trivial acts of 
kindness which teach us more about a 
man’s character than many yague phrases. 
—NSmiles. 
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A DAY ON THE BUSI RIVER. 


I never thought, when as a boy I read 
about Livingstone and Stanley, that I 
should ever count twenty crocodiles while 
I floated in a log canoe down a river in 
South Africa. But so it turned out. 

It was on the Busi River, which is about 
fifteen hundred miles northeast from Cape 
Town. We had been travelling for 
days, coming from Mt. Silinda, where, in 
the midst of a great forest, Dr. and Mrs. 
Thompson, Mr. and Mrs. Bates, Mr. and 
Mrs. Fuler, and Miss Herrick are work- 


-ing as missionaries. 


We had heard the roar of the lion, had 
Seen leopards and baboons, and the tracks 
of elephants, and had grown very weary of 
that kind of a life when we reached the 
kraal (huts) of Chief Myamidas, situated on 
the banks of the Busi River. 

Here we decided to go by canoe to Ma- 
lata, a little Portuguese settlement. We 


arranged with the chief, for five dollars, to 


send us in his canoe, with two pole-men, 
one his son, the other his nephew. 

The canoe was Made out of a maiozrzny 
log, about three feet thick and twenty-fcur 
feet long. It was hollowed out, and we 
had to sit on the bottom, with our heads 
just appearing above the edge. 

The river was shallow, and in places 
swift, and taxed our black “boys” to keep 
the canoe head first, and from getting 
jodged on sand banks. We took our lunen 
in the canoe, and it consisted of biscuits, 
jam, eggs, cheese, peanuts, and oranges. 

We saw countless birds, flying overhead, 
or, aS ‘was more generally the case, strolling 
in flocks along silvery strands. Many of 
them were big—two, three, four feet high 
—and we could easily get within gunshot. 
It would be a fine trip for a hunter. 

All day long we saw crocodiles. Some- 
times one big fellow would be seen sleep- 
ing in the mud; again they were seen in 
twos and threes. If we clapped our hands 
or shouted, perhaps they would slip into 
the river, or, what was more likely, sleep 
right on. 

These crocodiles are very fierce and are 


quite glad to make a meal out of some fat- 


boy or girl. We saw, all along the river, 
fences built out into the stream, so making 
it possible to dip up water or to go swim- 
ming without being snapped up by the 
jaws of a crocodile. 

Crocodiles do not like clear water, nor 
do they get into a canoe, although they 
will occasionally upset one. I have often 


- thought that crocodiles were just like some 


of the evils of the world. ‘As long as a boy 
or girl keeps in clear water, or in the 
canoe, or behind the fence, he or she is 
safe. 


tenes 


So all day long our canoe was paddled 
down stream. It was a lovely day... The 
river was about seven hundred feet wide, 
and on the banks were huts or kraals of 
the black people, who could be seen occa- 
sionally coming down to the stream to dip 
up water or to sit on the bank. They were 
not curious about us, for canoes are com- 
monly seen. 

At one place we saw a forest fire raging. 
How swift and fierce the flames were. 
They seemed to leap from place to place 
with the fury of demons. 

At Malata, which we reached after night- 
fall, we saw something worse than the 
fire. It was a rum factory. We saw 
some drunken natives along the river. We 
heard them that night in a drunken dance, 
far into the morning. Rum is called “fire 
water.” It is beginning to spread with all 
the awfulness of fire, and with the fury of 
demons. 

Pray God that some power will come to ~ 
the help of the poor, benighted natives 
along the Busi River, who are fast being 
destroyed!—Rev. Sydney Strong, D.D., in 
Mission Dayspring. 


KINDNESS REWARDED. 

One day a lady who was riding in a 
coach, saw a lad on the road barefoot and 
very foot-sore. She asked the coachman 
to take him up; and said she would pay for 
him. When the coach reached the end of 
its journey, the kind lady found that the 
poor lad was bound for the nearest sea- 
port, to offer himself as a sailor. 

Twenty years afterwards, on the same 
road,.a sea captain who was on a coach 
saw an old lady walking wearily along, 
and he made the coachman pull up his 
horses. He put the old lady inside, say- 
ing, “I will pay for her.” 

When they next changed horses the old 
lady thanked the captain; ‘Hor,’ said she, 
“I am too poor to pay for a ride now.” 

The captain told her that he always felt 
for those who had to walk as she had been 
doing; and said, “I remember, twenty years 
ago, near this very place, I was a-poor lad 
walking along the road, and a kind lady 
paid for me to ride.” 

“Ah” said she, “I am that lady! but 
things have changed, and I am now a poor 
woman.” 

“Well,” said the captain, “God has 
blessed my labour so that 1 can live well 
and help others beside. I will allow you 
twenty-five pounds a’year as long aS you 
live.” 
The old lady burst into tears, and grate- 
fullv accented the sailor’s offer. 

“Cast thy bread unon the waters: for 
thou shalt find it after many days.”’— 
Selected. 
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ELIZABETH’S MONEY SYSTEM. 


When Elizabeth was eight years old her 
father said to her, “Now BHlizabeth, your 
mamma and I think that you are old 
enough to learn something of the value of 
money; so instead of the ten cents you 
have been receiving each Saturday, and :he 
pennies and five-cent pieces you have had 
nearly every time you have asked for them, 
we are going to raise your allowance to 
fifty cents a week.” 

“Wifty cents, really?” said Elizabeth, ex- 
citedly, “Do you really mean so much, 
papa?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Butler, “but 1 's omy on 
condition that you show yourself wise In 
the use of it. Fifty cents a week is not to 
mean fifty cents’ worth of candy or of 
foolish toys. We want you to remember 
your Sunday-school pennies, your mite-box 
pennies and your little needs, so far as 
possible. 

“That means you are not to run to us for 
every new scrap of ribbon you want for 
your dollies, but you are to see if you can- 
not manage to save something for those 
little things you like to have so often. 

“The best way to plan the spending of 
your money is to think it all out carefully 
after this fashion: Set aside so much for 
each of the things you know you will have 
to spénd.~-it. for—as,- for example; <your 
Sunday-school money. Then put that 
where, by mistake, you will not happen. to 
get it to spend. Having counted out as 
much as you need for the things you are 
sure are necessary, you can tell how much 
you have left for the pleasures you wish to 


enjoy.” 
When Elizabeth held her first fifty-cent 
piece in her hand she felt rich indeed. 


How large it was, and how much it would 
buy! She was quite sure she could make 
it last a long time, for she started out with 
the purpose of using this money as wisely 
as even businesslike papa could wish. 

She had also a pretty, new account-book 
with gilt edges, and a shiny red leather 
cover, and papa showed her how to put her 
receipts on one side, and her expenses on 
the opposite side, and how to balance her 
account. He promised to look over her 
pook any time she was puzzled, or wished 
to bave him see it, and she wanted to 
have him proud of her bookkeeping, so she 
took great pains. 

With such a fortune as fifty cents she 
hought she would like to give something 
of her own toward the offering. at the 
morning service of the church, where she 
went with mamma and papa every Sunday. 
Papa had always given her five cents to 
put into the hasin; but, he and mamma _ be- 
longed to the envelope system, which meant 
that each put a certain sum into an 
envelope for the basin each Sunday. 

“A tenth of what I get ought to go to the 
church,” thought Elizabeth, ‘and so I shail 
give five cents of my fifty.” 
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She asked papa and mamma if she might 
not join the envelope system, too, and they 
thought it a good thing, so Elizabeth was 
given a box of the small envelopes like 
theirs. 

On the outside of the envelope was a 
verse which read: “Upon the first day of 
the week let every one of you lay by him 
in store, aS God hath prospered him.” . 
This made Hlizabeth think of a plan. On 
the first day of the week she would put her 
five cents into the envelope. That would 
be before she had spent any of her Satur- 
day’s allowance. Then why, thought she, 
could not one have other envelopes or 
pockets for the rest of the money, too? 

So she took a long, narrow strip of 
coloured linen such as mamma had used in 
the making of a shoe-bag, and upon the 
strip she laid another strip of the same size, 
and sewed them together at the ends and 
along the bottom. 

Then she counted off as many divisions 
as She wanted, and sewed in straight lines 
down these divisions, thus making a strip 
of little pockets. She bound the raw 
edges with tape, and tacked the strip to 
the wall of her room. She made little, 
Square labels, and after lettering them, she 
pasted them on the pockets. 

The first one was the church pocket, 
and the label said, ‘Church Money.” 
Elizabeth had papa change her fifty cents 
into small pieces of money, and into this 
first pocket went her first church envelope 
with a five-cent piece sealed inside. 

The second pocket read, “Sunday-school 
Money.” Into this went the Sunday- 
ae envelope with a penny sealed in- 
side. . 

The third envelope read, ‘“Mite-Box 
Money.” Into this went another penny. 

Then came labels of a different kind. 


One said, “Christmas Money,’ one 
“Fourth of July Money,” one “Candy 
Money.”’ one ‘Toy Money,” and another 


“Birthday-Present Money.” 

Papa and mamma thought Blizabeth’s 
plan a good one, and so earefully did she 
divide her fifty cents each week that her 
account-book showed a good record. If 
She did not spend quite so many pennies 
for candy and doll ribbons as before she 
did not miss these things, and the last I 
heard of the matter, her father and 
mother were thinking of raising her allow- 
ance the next year.—Youth’s Companion. 


NOLS=DERINK: 


WHY HE DID 

“T read the other day of four young men 
riding in a Pullman car, chatting merrily 
together. 

At last one of them said: “Boys, I think 
it’s time for drinks.” 

Two of them consented; the other 
shook his head and said: ‘‘No, I thank 
you.”’ 

“What!” exclaimed his companion, “have 
you become pious? Are you going to 
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preach? Do you think you will become a 
missionary ?”’ ; 

“No, fellows,’ he replied, “I am not 
specially pious, and I may not become a 
‘missionary; but I have determined not to 
drink another drop, and I will tell you 
why: 

“I had some business in Chicago with an 
old pawnbroker, and as I stood before als 
counter talking about it, there came in a 
young man about my age, and threw down 
upon the counter a little bundle. When 
the pawnbroker opened it, he found it was 
a pair of baby shoes, with the buttons a 
trifle Worn. 

“The old pawnbroker seemed to have 
some heart left in him, and he said: 
‘Look here, you ought not to sell your 
baby’s shoes for drink.’”’ 

“‘Neven mind, Cohen, baby is at home 
dead, and does not need the shoes. Give 
me ten cents for a drink.’ 

“Now fellows, I have a wife and baby at 
home myself, and when I saw what liquor 
could do in degrading that husband and 
father I made up my mind that, God help- 
ing me, not a drop of that stuff should 
ever pass my lips again.’—Hachange. 


THE BUGGIES SADIE BOUGHT. 


“Those baby buggies you may pack and 
send to the second-hand man,’ said Mr. 
Spencer. “Everyone buys go-carts now-a- 
days and these are so hopelessly old- 
fashioned that we never could expect to 
sell them. If. we get a dollar a-piece [ 
shall be glad to be rid of them.” 

“QO, Uncle Frank, would you sell me 
one for a dollar?” asked an eager voice. 

“What in the world do you want with a 
baby buggy, Sadie, and a_ green plush 
lined one at that?’ laughed Mr. Spencer. 
“It’s entirely too big for your dolls even if 
you took the whole family out at once.” 

But Sadie was in earnest. She had 
come for a drive with her uncle to the 
little town where he had bought out a 
store and was making plans to dispose of 
the goods, and as soon as she saw the 
paby buggies a brilliant thought popped 
into her head. “I want to take Mrs. 
Adler’s baby out riding in it,” she said. 
“You know, Uncle Frank, they live in 
that big tenement house back of us, and 
the children have no place at all to play 
except right on the pavement, but if you 
will sell me this buggy, I can take the 
baby out in it every day.” 

“That is a fine plan.” said Mr. Spencer, 
“but are you sure your mamma will like 
1€72 

“Indeed she will,’ said Sadie. “She told 
me the next time she went down town she 
would see the doctor about that poor baby, 
but all it needed, she thought, was just 
fresh air. so I know she would be willing 
to have me do something. I’ve got my 
dollar right here, Uncle.” and she took a 
shining coin out of a little bead purse that 
dangled from her belt. 
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“How many girls could you find to help 
you wheel the carriage, or is there only 
one poor baby in the tenement house?” 
asked Uncle rank, gravely. 

“There’s just lots and lots of them,” said 
Sadie sadly, “but they couldn’t all use the 
one buggy. I know of a dozen girls who 
would be glad to help and the babies can 


take turns even if they can’t all go at 
once.”’ 

“ll. sell you the whole lot for your 
dollar,’ said Mr. Spencer taking the 


money, “and you and your little friends 
can have a regular parade every fine day. 
How will that do?” 

“Really and truly?” cried Sadie jumping 
down from her perch to count the buggies. 
“Ten!’’ she exclaimed, breathlessly. 
“Thank you ever and ever so much.” 

Strangers who walk through the beauti- 
ful shady avenue are apt to turn and look 
at the old-fashioned baby buggies pushed 
by little girls in pretty white dresses. 
The laughing babies are clean and sweet, 
but their clothes are often old and 
patched, so visitors in the town cannot 
understand the meaning of the gay little 
procession. Once in a while a lady stops 
the big policeman on that beat and hears 
this explanation: 

“Yes, ma’am,” the blue-coated policeman 
Says with a smile, “‘the little girls live on 
this avenue, but the babies don’t. They 
come from the big tenement house you 
can see over the tops of the trees. Every 
there used “tox. be lote.. ,0fe-little 
funerals from that place, but there hasn’t 
been one this summer. The mothers put 
the babies in the buggies, and the children 
keep them out under the trees hours at a 
time. And lots of folks are taking an 
interest in the babies since they seen how 
pale they were at first. One lady buys 
fresh milk every day and keeps it on ice 
for them, and another shows the mothers 
how to bathe them, and somebody else 
sees about clean clothes, and this whole 
neighbourhood takes a hand.” 

“That was the best bargain I 
made,” said Mr. Spencer, watching the 
procession pass under the drooping elm 
trees. “That dollar has been too precious 
to spend so I’ll give it back to you, dear, 
for a keepsake.” 

“Tt was.my best bargain, too,” said 
Sadie, tucking the robe about the dimpled 
feet of her charge. “T never get tired 
pushing my buggy any more since Doctor 
Parks says we are keeping the babies alive 
and well. Don’t you think it is worth a 
great deal to hear that, uncle?” 

“Indeed it is and you girls deserve every 
word of it,’ said Mr.. Spencer, heartily. 
“When these old-fashioned buggies wear 
out I will see that you have dear little go- 
carts for your charges, but I don’t believe 
the babies will ever know the difference.” 

“There never will be anv nicer ones than 
these -green plush ones,’ said Sadie, de- 


ever. 


cidedly. “Yes, Patsy, I'l] catch up with 
the others in a minute. Good-bye Uncle 
Frank,’ and she joined the merry little 


girls farther up the avenue.—/f7. 
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AN OLD-FASHIONED VIRTUE. 


“But I cannot, Jeanie; I promised to 
give warning. And I’m not just a message- 
boy. I serve in the shop.” 


“Youre nothing but a message-boy, no 
matter what the old man says. If he want- 
ed to get rid of you, he’d give you no 
warning. And this is such a grand chance, 
Jim. You'll not get another like it. 

“If I had not promised; but I did. I 
cannot break my word. Can I, mother?” 
And the speaker, a lad of thirteen, turned 


to an elderly woman, who was clearing the 
Small tea-table. 


“It’s no easy to say, laddie.” was the 
answer, and the thin lined face looked 
anxious and care-worn. ‘“ Ye did promise, 
but we need the money; your jacket ’ll 
no last much longer, and where’s a new 
ane to come frae?” 


“Sit down, mother; Ill do that. I’ve 

plenty time, and try you to make Jimmie 
See things right. John says it’s the first 
step on ‘the ladder for him ;” and Jeanie, 
a comely girl of eighteen, took the towel 
from her mother’s hand, and began to wash 
the tea-things. Jimmie stood at “the window 
of the little kitchen, his hands in his 
pockets, looking out on the street in its 
Sunday quiet, but seeing nothing. His 
brows were drawn. and_ his lips closed 
firmly ; he was fighting a battle with giants; 
his Own wishes were on their side, and 
mother and sister were fighting for them. 
All three were silent for a little. Jeanie 
moved about, putting cups and plates in 
their places, and doing all she could see 
needed doing. That was not much, though, 
for the little kitchen was clean and tidy, 
and everything spoke of the good house- 
wife, as plainly as of scanty. means. 
Then Jimmie turned, went up to his mo- 
ther, and said, earnestly, “Can I do it, 
mother ? I did promise, and you ave learnt 
me to keep my word. even when I gave it 
to my. hurt, he said.’’ 

“Aye, it’s true, Jimmie, and I was faith- 
less ;- ye must keep your given word, so 
long as it’s no a sin.” 

Jeanie cried out in dismay. ‘It’s true, 
Jeanie, it’s very kind of John and you, but 
how could his masters trust Jimmie if he 
began by breaking his word? They would 
aye mind on it.” 

The question under. discussion was a 
situation for Jimmie, much better than his 
present one,, which Jeanie had heard of. 
But it was to be filled up at once; and 
Jimmie, who was message-boy in a "shop, 
had promised to give his master, an old 
man and “queer,” as people said, proper 
notice before leaving,-and this promise he 
felt he must keep. 


A knock came to the door, and Jeanie 
ran to open it, saying, “‘ Here’s John, he’ll 
Shew you how stupid you are.” . 

Almost immediately, a young man, smart- 
ly-dressed and conceited-looking, entered 
with Jeanie, who had already told him of 


the difficulty. Scarcely taking time to say 
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“‘Good-evening,’ he attacked Jimmie at 
once. 
“What stuff is this, Jim? No fellow in 


his senses would lose such a chance. 


you go at once.” 

“T cannot. I must give Mr. 
warning. Won't they wait?” 
Jimmie. 

“ Wait! a likely story; why, Stewart's 
can pick out of crowds. You may get to 
be head-porter, and that’s worth something. 
You'll never be such a fool as to refuse, 
Jim,” said yohn, staring at the boy. 

Jimmie looked at his mother, silenced, 
but not convinced. Sune drew him to her 
and said: ‘He cannot break bis word, 


Simpson 


John ; we’re obliged to you for the trouble, ~ 


NovEMBER 


I tell 
you the place is promised me, for you, if 


pleaded ~~ 


but no good comes of broken taith. God — 


will open some way for us.’ 

‘People don’t think of these old stories 
now, Mrs. Henderson,” 
fellow, sneeringly. 


“People may-not, but God does. ‘The 


man that cannot stand before God_ will not _ 
was the solemn 


stand long before men 
answer. ‘Must ye go, Jeanie?” Mrs. 
Henderson added, as she saw her daughter 
with her hat on. 

“Yes, I’ve to be in soon; it ‘ll be long 
or I trouble with you again, Jimmie ;’’ and 
she turned away, too hurt and- angry to 
ery, for she had tried to help her brother, 
and could not understand her mother and 
him. 
~ “Read the 15th Psalm the night, Jeanie,” 


whispered the widow, as she said good-bye. 


It was a silent evening in the little kit- 
chen ; but when worship was over, Jimmie 
said, “I could not break my word, mother. 
Kven if nobody knew, I’d always have 
minded it.” 

“Ye’vye done right, Jimmie ; noo think 
no more of it, but get to your bed and 
sleep,” 


Monday morning found Jimmie at work, 
wondering between times whe had got. the 


place. He had not much time to think, 
though, for old Mr. Simpson his master, 
was worse to please than usual. He seemed 
ill too, and had, more than once, to ask 
Jimmie’s help in trifles. Altogether, it was 
a hard day, and Jimmie was glad when 
work was done. He could not help saying 
over his porridge, 
must be queer to live all alone in that wee 


room behind the shop ; he’s nobody to do- 


a thing for him.” 
When Jimmie got to the shop next morn- 


ing it was not opened, a thing that had. 4 


never happened before. He knocked and 


waited, 


the. policeman, for “something must be 
wrong.’ And something was wrong. All 
alone in the darkness of his comfortless 


room. Mr. Simpson was lying helpless and. 


speechless, and berore the next morning he 
‘was dead. 


So Jimmie lost his place, and had to find a 
with no character from his late — 
and places were sO — 


another, 
master to help him ; 
few, aE boys so numerous. 
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“Mother, ~Mr. Simpson 


and knocked again, till at last the ~ 
neighbours grew alarmed, and applied to ~ 


said the young — 
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The gentleman who took charge of Mr. 
Simpson’s property, and tried to find out 
his relatives (about whom no one knew 
anything) was very kind. He gave Jimmie 
a month’s wages, and wrote a ttatement 
of the way in which the lad had lost his 
_ place ; but that was not of much use. Week 
after week passed, and Jimmie was Utill 
~ without work. Winter was near; no work 
for Jimmie meant less Dre, less food, no new 
boots or jackets, however much whey were 
needed; and the thinner and_ shabbier 
Jimmie was, the less chance of a good 
place. Jeanie helped as much as she could, 
- but was unable to resist saying, “ If motner 
-and you had only not tried to be wiser 
and better than other folk, you’d have had 
@ good place now.” 

It was a hard trial, and many a time 
Jimmie wished he had taken his sister’s 
advice that night; yet when he spoke to 
his mother about it, he always enued| by 
saying, “If I had broken my word, mother, 
I'd have known it myself, and might have 
done worse next time.” 

Jeanie’s two little charges were in bed, 
and she was in the nursery busy with some 
Sewing. ‘lears dropped on her work as she 
sat, for only that day she had seen her bro- 
ther, and heard how he had failed again, 
ang how mother was working too hard ; 
and she could not help them. If she could 
only get a little of the money being spent 
that night on the dinner party. A young 
lady, very pretty and very prettily dressed, 
came quietly into the room andj bent over 
the sleeping children. “‘ Are they all right, 
Jeanie ?” she asxed; “I may not get up 
again to-night.” 

Jeanie started at the sound of her mis- 
tress’s voice, and tried to answer, but tears 
- -cho.ed her voice, and Mrs. Allardyce asked 
anxiously what was wrong. The story of 
trouble was told, and Jimmie’s “folly” 
bitterly lamented. 


“It was not folly, Jeanie ; I wish you had 
told me sooner. Perhaps Mr. Allardyce 
may know of something. I must go now ; 
take care of my darlings.” And the young 
mother hurried away to meet her guests 
The party. was a small one, and the talk 
general. At last it turned on the decay of 
uprightness and trus. worthiness among the 
younger people. 
 “Tt’s all owing to this education ery. 
You get a boy who has passed all the 
Standards, but who has never learned to 
obey or to shew uecent civility to his 
elders,” said Mr. Falkner, a large shipowner, 
and one of the Jeading men in A 

“Tt is disgusting.” 

“It is as bau with girls,” said his wife : 


_ “they can do everything but work.” 


bts School Boards and Standards are new 
yet ; we only feel the discomforts, the bene- 
fits "are to come,” said Mr. Rose, another 
guest. 

“Our old Scottish characteristics seem 
to be dying out,” said Mr. Allardyce. “ We 
are all loose-jointed, without backbone ; we 
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must have things pleasant. I do believe 
the old way made better men and women. 
What old fogies we are, praising past days!” 
he added, laughing. 

“Youre pretty nearly right, though, 
Allardyce,” said Mr. Stewart; “but the 
home training is wanting now, T think? 

The talk brought her nurse’s story to 
Mrs. Allardyce’s Fecollection, and she told 
it, adding, “his sister thinks his conduct 
folly.’’ 

“It is @ sample of an old-fashioned 
virtue,” said her husband. 

“Td like to see that boy,” said - Mr. 
Stewart, looking up. “Could you get me 
his address, Mrs. Allardyce ?” 

“ll send for my nurse to Speak to you. 
She has no sympathy with her brother on 
that point, so is not likely to make too 
much of his virtue. By the way, the place 
he refused was in Stewart’s. Could it be 
with you?” 

“It is quite possible ; 
many boys about.’’. 

Jeanie was sent for, 
in a very bungling fashion. When she 
spoke of Mr. Simpson, “I believe,’ said 
Mr. Rose, ‘‘that’s the lad I gave a certifi- 
cate to. I had to do with the old man’s 
affairs. The neighbours spoke well of him.” 

Jeanie gave her mother’s address, and 
went away with a lighter heart, and hope 
of help. 

Next night, as the gas was lit, a knock 
came to Mrs. Henderson’s door. A gentle- 
man. asked to see James Henderson; and 
Mr. Stewart, for it was he, was taken into 
the kitchen. As Mrs. Henderson put for- 
ward a chair, he looked round him. Rich 
man as he was now, he well remembered 
another kitchen, as clean and as poor, and 
a boy as thin as’ this one, whose jacket 
and trousers were as well patched and, as 
small for him. 

“Are you the James Henderson whose 
Sister is nurse at Mrs. Allardyce’s?” he 
asked ; and bit by bit Jimmie’s Story was 
and the lawvyer’s paper with 
Mr. Rose’s signature shewn. At length the 
lost chance of a good place was mentioned. 

“But why did you not take the place ? 
It was a good chances.” said Mr. Stewart. 

Jimmie’s face flushed; every one said 
that, and thought him a fool. 

“T had given my word and could not 
break it,’ he answered, nervously. 

“Why not?” was the quick question. 
“Tet him speak for himself, Mrs. Hender- 
son.”’ 

Jimmie paled and flushed. 

“Yon hurt yourself, you see,” continued 
this questioner. looking keenly at the boy. 

Something gave Jimmie courage. He 
lifted a Bible, and opening it at the 15th 
Psalm. pointed to the 4th verse, and said. 
“That's why, sir. My mother learnt me 
bm sb2 i Redan ra 

rhe long disused speech of his boyhood 
came back to Mr. Stewart. ‘‘ Haud fast tu 
that, laddie ; ye ’ll gang far wi’ that guide!” 
He paused for a minute, then resumed in 


we have a good 


and told her story 


~ 
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his usual tone, “I need a boy in the ware- 
house just now, and will give you the place 
if you like. The pay will not be much, but, 
if you are attenuve, and quick at figures, 
you have a chance of learning there.” 

“Oh, sir, hoo can we tnank ye! But, 
indeed, he’s no’ decent ; he must have new 
clothes first,’ said Mrs. Henderson ; and 
her face fell as sue looked at the well-worn 
Suit, long outgrown. 

“IT used to wear a jacket the neighbour 
of that,’ said Mr.- Stewart, smiling. 
“James can repay this out of his wages. 
He must come on Monday at eignat o’clock. 
But, remember, my lad, you claim a great 
thing; great things are looked for trom 
you ;’ and Mr. Stewart turned to the boy 
as he rose to go. 

“I 711 do my best, sir,’ was-the earnest 
reply. 

and Jimmie did his best. People learned 
that he was trustworthy, and they trusted 
him. He was called Stewart's pet, and 
the favourite; but no one could say the 
favour was wrongly gained or badly used. 
Prosperity came in time. The small, barely- 
furnished kitchen was changed for a com- 
. fortable sitting-room, where the easiest 
chair in the cosiest corner was his mother’s 
place. Her hands, so busy once earning 
daily bread, were busy now for others’ 
comfort; and Jimmie’s boys and_ girls 
clustered round grandmamma’s chair, and 
clambered On her knee, to listen to the 
often-told story of how father kept his 
word when a boy. 

And so Jimmie climbed the ladder. He 
put his foot.on the firs. step, I think, when 
he refused to break his word for his own 
advantage ; but the top of that ladder is 
not visible to us on earth. 


DHACON GAMMON AND HIS 
CHERRIES. 


“Cherries ? I should say so! There’s 
no end to ’em—trees are loaded, and red as 
a burning bush. I was by there to-day.” 

It was an intensely eager voice, and 
Davy Kent, the speaker, ended his little 
reece with an expressive smack of his 
ips. 

“He’d never miss the few we'd take, 
would he, boys?” That was Ned Rogers. 
It was upon a straw pile behind Mr. Roger’s 
barn that the boys were holding an earnest 
consultation. 

“Miss ’em? No, not 
as many as we will.” 

“A bushel will be enough 
whole crowd, won't it’ ? 

“Oh, any ’mount.” 

““ Now. see here, boys,’—and Clem Good- 
rich lifted himself into a sitting posture, 
and knit his brows thoughtfully as he 
spoke—‘ I think—isn’t this—doesn’t it seem 
a little bit like stealing ? Don’t vou sup- 
pose he’d give us a few if we were to ask 
him ? It looks to me ” 

But right here Clem’s mild voice was 
drowned in a roaring, boisterous chorus, 


if we took twice 


to treat the 
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“It’s not staling, me boy,” said Con 


O’Brien, with the faintest brogue in the — 


worid; “it ’g only helping ourselves to a 
few cherries, 
for the want o’ the picking ; and if Deacon 
Gammon don’t know it he'll be none the 
wiser, for he’s got piles and hapes more ‘n 
he can take care of. Ten to one he ’ll be 
obliged to us for helping ‘him out a little— 
he isn’t a bad old gintleman at heart, you 
know. And it ’s for the fun of it as well 
as the ’ating we take ’em ; and that ‘s the 
truth.” 

66 So 
boys. 

As for Clem, he gazed into Con’s serious 
face doubtfully, yet, it must be confessed, 
very willing to be convinced. 

“TI suppose you know best,’ said he— 
“you fellows that have lived here all your 
lives.” " 

“Of course,” laughed Jerry Parker. 
‘yny, my father says he always plants 
an extra melon seed for us boys, as well 
as for the bugs.” 

So they reasoned away their doubts, and 
made their plans ; and somehow, before the 


tis,’ echoed a good many of the 


that otherwise might spoil 


little party broke up, each boy had pretty _ 


nearly succeeded in persuading himself 
utat he would be doing the deacon a fayour 
by helping to make away with a small 
portion of his fruit. All the same, Ned 
.ogers couldn’t resist a little feeling of 
guilt, not unmingled with dread, when his 
fathnér said at the tea-table that evening, 
“TIT wonder what Deacon Gammon thought 
of that mow of early-cut timothy ? He 
was up to look at it this afternoon.” 
Nobody could tell what the deacon thought 
of the hay, for nobody: had seen him. But 
Ned was thinking that he would give Ssome- 


afternoon the deacon came to look at that 
hay-mow. 

That was what he said to his friends 
when they met next night, all ready for the 
proposed raid on the deacon’s 


eherries, - 


_thing to know just at what time in the ~ 


There were not a few blank faces in the — 


little crowd when he told his story. 

“He might have heard us, 
there when we were talking,’ said Ned, 
beating a lively tattoo on the. bottom of 


his basket. “I don’t say he did, but he 
might.” 
“Oh, pshaw!” exclaimed Con O’Brien. 


‘““The deacon’s deaf a little, and I don’t 
believe he could hear what we were a-sSay- 
ing. 
the straw hape, and see if you could hear 
yourself into the bar-rn ?” 

A shout went up at that, which, to be 
sure. was exactly what Con wanted. since 


there is nothing better tuan a jolly-sound-. 


if he was 


Why didn’t you go round, me boy, to ; 


ing laugh to put a boy on good terms with | 


himself and everybody else. 
“Tis! all> right. -said.nhe> —< Comex ong 
now, and don’t you be afraid o’ nothing.” 
Not a boy among them was afraid: but 


a good many of them couldn’t keen their 


hearts from fluttering in a very queer wav 
when they came, with their baskets and 


9 elie dm 


1904... 


bags, to the gap in Deacon Gammou's or- 
Chard wail. ‘the orchard was near ine 
_ house, anu the cherry-trees were scattered 
about aluong the apple-trees in a haphazaru 
Tashion. ‘tne house looked dark and still. 

“It’s just as 1 told you,’ whispered Won 
U Brien, tilulmMphanuy. ahe qaeacon ahd 
his wife uave gohe to prayer-meeting, and 
the cOast is clear. ’Ran for we! Look at 
7elm, me boys ! ” 

whey did more than look at the great, 
delicious, clustering cherries, hanging rrom 
boughs which beut low down with Lneir 
weight. They puiled them by handtuis, 
and bags and baskets were rapidly fillea. 

~ But. there don't loox to be any less ‘nh 
there was when we _begun,” said Con, with 
a merry chuckle. ‘“‘ Now, boys, isn’t this 
a big help to the old gintleman? He’d 
never get away with ’em aione, sure.”’ 

There was no sound except the voices of 
frogs in the marsh under the hill, while 
the work went vriskly on. It was when 
The boys were nearly ready to leave that 
they heard a voice in the direction of the 
deacon’s domicile. 


“T don’t know, but Ill walk -out and 
see.” 

“It’s ould Mrs. Gammon herself! ” 
Sounded Con’s excited whisper. ‘Go for 


the gap, me boys, and don’t spill your 
cherries over. Go now!” 
_ ‘hey were all only too ready to obey. 
Away they skurried, with long leaps, like 
frightened rabbits, through the orchard 
grass to the break in the wall. But they 
did not go beyond it. Up rose csze deacon 
on the other side, as cool—so Jerry Parker 
afterwards said—as a frozen cucumber. 
“Good evening, boys,’ said he. He took 
off his hat as he spoke, and by the light 
of the moon the boys could see that he was 
making a desperate effort to keep his face 


straight. Now ~ ’m—Hold on _ there! 
Stop.” 
Yor Con and Ike Harris had started to 


run. They stopped, however. There was 


nothing else to do when the deacon spoke 


in that way, and they knew it. 

““Let’s see,” said the deacon, reaching 
towards Ned Rogers’ basket, which was 
forthwith handed over to him with great 
i “let see how many you ’ve got.” 

He examined every boy’s load in turn 
carefully and in silence, and all the while 
the boys looked into eacu other’s faces 
without speaking. Oh! if the moon would 
but go under a cloud! 

When the deacon had finished his inspec- 
tion, he spoke again, kindly, and with a 
pleasant smile: 

“Now. boys, I ’m much obliged to ye. 
I ’ve laid out to go to town with a load 
o’ truck to-morrow, an’ I was wonderin’ 
how I ’d get my cherries picked. I ’m 
reely obliged to ye, and I ’ll be more so if 
ye ’ll carry ’em to the house for me.’ 

Not a boy felt like disobeying. Not one 
but silently picked up his burden of cherries 
and marched along before the deacon to 
the house, and into the porch. 

“Set ’em right down here,’ directed 
Deacon Gammon, cheerily, “‘an’ I ’ll see to 
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‘em “Lore long. Now, boys, ye ’ve worked 
cousider’ble bard, an’ you want some 
Supper. Come in an’ have some cherry pie 
an’ cheese.” 

livery boy’s face said he would rather 
die, and there was a sound of murmured 
negatives. 

“Yes, you will,” said the deacon: “you’ve 
worked well, an’ deserve your supper. 
hight in to tue kitchen now, right in! Mo- 
ther’s a-waiting for ye.’ 

So she Was—kind, motherly Mrs. Gam- 
mon. And there was a table loaded with 
goodies waiting for them too—sandwicnhes, 
and plum cake, and cherry pie, and cherry 
tarts, and cherries—cherries everywhere. 

“ Good evening,” said Mrs. Gammon, 
beaming upon the boys. 

“Take some chairs,’ ordered the deacon, 
behind them ; “and set right up, and have 
some cherry pie, and sech.”’ 

1ue boys wondered whether they were 
awake or dreaming, as they filed shame- 
facedly past Mrs. Gammon, hats in hand, 
and took seats at the well- spread table. 

“unow help yourselves, ” said the deacon’s 
wife.. And each boy, in his heart, wondered 
if she knew, and hoped she didn’t. But 
they helped themselves readily enough ; and 
at length, vetween the deacon’s funny 
they 
came as near to enjoying themselves as 
was possible under the circumstances. 

“You ain’t eat scarcely anything,” said: 
the deacon, when the boys finished their 
meal. “ Have some cherries ? No cher- 
ries ? Ho! ho! ho!” 

“Now, father!” expostulated his wife, 
mildly ; ‘and then the boys knew she knew. 

‘1 don’t s’pose I’d ought to,” said the 
deacon ; and he walked to the head of the 
table, and stood there looking down at his 
young guests with a queer little smile. “I 
ain’t much of a speechifier,” said he, “but I 
want to aSk you boys a question. Which 
would ye rather be, when ye get ready to 
take your father’s places, honest men or 
rogues ?” 

Every boy caught his breath. The old 
eight-day clock in the corner ticked pain- 
fully loud. 

“The man ’ll be nigh about the same as 


the boy,’ went on the deacon. “ Now, 
which’ll you be, boys, rogues or honest 
men. ?.”° 


‘‘Hon—honest men,” cried Con O’Brien. 

Later on he said he couldn’t help it, with 
the deacon looking at him, and the deacon’s 
wife wiping her glasses in that anxious 
way; but he meant it all the same. And 
they all followed his lead, as they ever 
did, every bov. 

“Tuat’s right.” said Deacon Gammon— 
“that ’s just right; and we won’t say an- 
Other word about it.” 

“No, don’t,” said his wife. 

But after all, it was Con O’Brien who 
said the right thing in the right place, as 
he picked up his basket. which wasn’t 
entirely empty, in the porch. 

‘“Whenever you want any help about 
picking your cherries, Deacon Gammon. call 
on us,” said he; we ‘ll be sure to come 
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when you send for us, and we won't come 
before, honest Injun ! ” 

a That’s right,” said the deacon—“ that ’s 
right.” 

Then his eyes twinkled, as the boys filed 
out into the night. ‘‘ Edward,” said he to 
Ned Rogers, “tell your father that’s the 
best mow of timothy I ever saw.” 

“It’s just the way I thought,” cried the 
boys, when they got out of the deacon’s 
hearing, USE exactly.” — Presbyterian 
Monthly of Australia. 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF JULE. 


“Say, be you the woman what wants to 
give a banty rooster away?” 

I turned in atonishment at this singular 
inquiry. The boy standing at the verandah 
railing was most unprepossessing.- I re- 
cognized him as ‘‘Jule,’ the bad boy of the 
neighborhood, of whose pranks I had heard. 
I was moved to dismiss him promptly, and 
said, “No, I am not the person.” : 

He looked so castdown as he turned away 
that a kinder impulse came to me. “I 
haven’t any bantams,” I said,” “but I have 
an old hen that I would like to give to some 
one who would take care of her.” It was 
an ancient biddy, too tough for the table, 
and possessed of a lasting desire to sit. She 
had been patiently trying to hatch two 
china eggs for the past six weeks. 

“Would you, honest, give her away for no- 
thing?” he asked eagerly. “I hain’t got 
any money.” 

“Yes,” I said, “if you will take good care 
of her.” 

“Oh, I’ve got a good coop made. I got 
some boxes from the groc’ryman, and some 
tar paper what was left from a house. It’]] 
be as warm as anything in the winter, and 
there’s a window in it. I’ve got some corn 
planted, too, and my mother will give me 
enough to feed her till mine grows.” 

So I packed “Biddy” in a covered basket 
and handed her over to her new owner. AS 
he trotted proudly away I fancied that ai- 
ready he had a more manly and independent 
air. 

I heard of him only once before autumn. 
A woman who was passing said to her com- 
panion, “I’ve got a lot of raspberries this 
year, and for a wonder ‘Jule’ Biddle hasn’t 
been around to steal any of them yet.” 

‘Tt’s curious how steady he is lately,” 
said the other. “I wonder what keeps him 
busy ?” 

Jule came to see me one day in early Oc- 
tober. He was as ragged as ever, but his 
hands and face were clean, which was a 
great improvement on his first appearance 
before me. “I’ve come to pay for that hen,” 
he announced, holding out a dollar bill. 

“Why, I don’t want any pay,’ I said; “I 
gave her to you.” 

“Guess Ill pay for her,’ he 
quietly. 

“Where did you get the money?” I ask- 


insisted, 
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ed, for I knew the widow Biddle was wretch- 
edly poor. - 

“T sold six of my chickens yesterday. A 
man gave me a dollar apiece. He said they 
were fancy stock. I don’t know how it hap-_ 
pened. I just bought common eggs.” 


“So you raised chickens, did you? How Be: 


many have you?” 

“Sixty,” was the unexpected response. 
“T traded some of the first brood for another 
hen. She hatched two broods this summer, 
and your hen hatched three. Then I work- 
ed for Mr. Dawson and he gave me another 
brood.” 

“You have been very fortunate,” I said. 

“Oh, I don’t know. I kept the coop clean, 
and took good care of ’em. The preacher, 
he gave mea book about chickens. I’m 
going to make an incubator by next spring, 
and I’m going to rent the vacant lot next to 
us, and make a big chicken yard. I’m not 
going to sell any more chickens this fall. 
I’ll keep them, and have eggs to sell in the 
spring.” 

When he left he again offered the dollar. 
We finally compromised on twenty-five cents 
as the price of the hen, when I earnestly 


assured him that I could not possibly have - 


sold it for more. 

The next two or three years of Jule’s life 
would make a long story, for in that time 
he changed from a bad boy into an honest, 
capable young business man. On tive out- 
skirts of our -city stands a modest home 
which belongs to the Widow Biddle, and the 
acrés behind it, devoted to wire-netting 
chicken yards and snug-looking coops, are 
the property of her son. He has paid for 


the house and farm out of his earnings.— — 


Ha. 


-IT MATTERS MUCH. 


It matters little where I was born, 

If my parents were rich or poor; 
Whether they shrank at the cold 

scorn, 

Or walked in the pride of wealth secure; 
But whether I live an honest man, 

And hold my integrity firm in my clutch, 
I tell you, my brother, as plain as I can, 

It matters much! 


It matters little how long I stay 
In a world of sorrow and care; 
Whether in youth I’m called away, 
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Or live till my bones and pate are bare; — 


But whether I do the best I can 
To soften the weight of adversity’s touch 
On the faded cheek of my fellow man, 
It matters much! 


It matters little where is my grave, 
On land or in the sea; 
By purling brook or ’neath stormy wave, 
It matters little or nought to me; 
But whether the Angel Death comes down 
And marks my brow with his loving toucP 
As one that shall wear the victor’s crown, ~ 
It matters much! 


World Wide Work. 


PRIESTS IN DUBLIN AND THEIR 
Wark. 
By MictarL F. J. McCarruy, 
An Irish Roman Catholic Barrister, 


n “Priests and People in Lreland.” 


a Roman 
speak’ — 


iE am an. cishinan. C-cam 
Catholic. I have a right to 
Michael IF. J. McCarthy. 


If we examine the standing army of 
priests and nuns who are quartered im such 
affluence in the city of Dublin, our aston- 
ishment cannot fail to be increased at 
finding so much vice and misery amongst 
the poorer classes of the Catholic popula- 
tion. The priests claim exclusive responsi- 
bility for the faith and morals of the 
Catholics, and thereby choke out all initi- 
ative and original effort by the  better- 
informed of the Catholic laity on behalf of 
our- poor brethren. | 

If we take a brief survey of the city we 
may satisfy ourselves that it is amply 
supplied with churches and secular parish 
priests and curates.  - 

After giving the . different 

the numbers of their priests, Mr. 
continues :— 
_- Thus we find that the secular sacerdotal 
‘ organization in. the city and the. small 
_ecounty of Dublin amounts to an archbishop, 
an assistant bishop, forty-three -parish 
priests and administrators, and 136 curates. 
There . are, besides. these, nine secular 
priests in the Clonliffe College,’ and forty- 
four priests filling various chaplaincies. 
. The total of secular priests therefore for 
-the city and county would be 233. 

Even if there were no other priests in 
Dublin beyond that number, there could be 
no reasonable explanation advanced by 
them for the neglected and deplorable con- 
dition of so many large areas of our 
“Catholic city; for the parishes are numer- 


chapels and 
McCarthy 


ous, small, and well-manned. 

But, as we shall see, Dublin is not de- 
pendent on that large foree of ‘secular 
priests alone, for it supports a powerful 


contingent of regular priests belonging to 
various well-known orders and societies. 
We have the following Orders established 
in our midst, and I give the numerical 
strength of each aS admitted by them- 
selves: 
‘After naming in detail the orders, Mr. 
McCarthy continues:— 
This gives a total of 275 -ordained 
regular priests in Dublin, making, with 
the 233 seculars, a grand total of 508 or- 
dained priests in the city and county of 
Dublin. . - 


~ 


In addition there is the Monastery of 
Mount St. Joseph, at Clondalkin, under the 
management of the “Carmelite Tertiaries 
and St. Joseph’s Asylum for the Blind, at 


Drumeondra, under the’ control _of the 
same body. . 
And there is the House of St. John of 
God, at Stillorgan—a private lunatic 
asylum—managed by the brothers of that 
Order, in which there are two priests ad- 


mitted, and a community of twenty monks. 

Then there are the Christian Brothers, 
whose numbers are not admitted, but who 
have not alone their princely place at 
Marino, in Clontarf, once the residence of 
Lord Charlemont, and where their superior- 
general now resides; but also a novitiate at 
Baldoyle; as well as the  magnificient 
O’Brien Institute at Clontarf; and the 
enormous industrial schools at Artane; and 
industrial schools also at Carriglea Park; 
and the St. Vincent’s Orphanage, Glas- 
nevin; and St. Joseph’s at Cabra; and in 
addition, eleven teaching establishments in 
the. city. 

It should further be borne in mind that, 
besides the ordained priests in all those 
religious houses, there are also a number of 
lay-brothers, novices, and _ postulants, of 
whom no account is civen in the foregoing 
summary, and a large force of theological 
students in Clonliffe and All Hallows. 

It would be a moderate estimate to 
write down the number of male _ religious 
in Dublin, principal and subsidiary, at 1,500 
souls. 


THE, WORK DONE BY THE PRIESTS. 


Let us now consider the nature and value 
of the work done by the priests, secular 
and regular, in the city of Dublin. The 
secular priests of the city -are responsible 
for the faith and morals of the Catholic 
people; but they do nothing, so far as one 
can see, except go through a routine of 


’ ceremonials. 


They baptize the Catholic infants. which 
are brought to the chapel to them for the 
purpose. and the administration of that 
sacrament is a lucrative business, large 
fees being paid for the ceremony, consisting 
of Latin prayer and ‘sprinkling the child 
with boly water. 

The -<instruction: -of* =children «lina. the 
Catholic catechism, which is necessary 
before they can receive the sacraments of 
penance, confirmation and communion, is 
not done by the priests, but- by deputies, 
either the National teacher, or the Christian 
Brother, or the nun, or the monitors and 
monitresses, who happen to be in charge of 
the parish Catholic schools. ; 

The incomprehensibility of the questions 
and answers in our Catholic catechism 
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makes the preparation of children for an 
examination in its contents a most un- 
pleasant duty. Few, if any, adult Roman 
Catholics of intelligence can answer a 
single question in that catechism. Indeed, 
owing to the meaninglessness of its 
definitions, it is. perhaps, the. most fre- 
pugnant work which teachers and children 
have to do at school. 

The secular priests’ work, then, so far as 
those three essential sacraments are con- 
cerned, consists in (@) hearing the confes- 
sions of those who approach the sacrament 
“of penance; (b) distributing the sacred 
particles to those who approach. the sacra- 
ment of the eucharist, and (¢) marshalling 
the children in the chapel on the day the 
bishop comes to administer confirmation. 

Confessions are heard at stated hours in 
the chapel; and the priest goes into the 
confession-box and Sits there during those 
hours if a sufficient number of people 
come to fill up the time. The hours of 
confession are, as a rule, in the afternoons, 
on the eve of holidays of obligation, and 


on the aftiernoons of Saturday. bs 
The work is an entirely’ formal one. 
And the greater the number of people 


whom the priest sees seated in a row out- 
side the box, waiting to confess to him, 
the shorter will be the time that he will 
devote to each penitent; but, God willing, 
the confessional must be dealt with separ- 
ately in another volume. 


The distribution of the sacrament of holy- 


communion consists of a few minutes’ 
work after each of the early masses. And 
in connection with the sacrament of con- 
firmation the priest has little if any, work 
at all. 

The fifth sacrament, in connection with 


which the priest makes the greatest parade 
of his duties, is the sacrament of extreme 
unction, which, as we all know, consists of 
anointing certain parts of the body with 
oil, and reciting a few Latin formule or 
prayers. 

This is the portion of his work which the 
priest terms “sick-call’ duty. One of the 
curates is told off in rotation in every 
parish to attend to sick-calls; and he is 
stricter and more punctilious about the 
performance of that duty than if he were 
a relieving officer or dispensary doctor. 

The people are continually warned from 
the altar and by printed notices in the 
chapels that the sick-calls must be handed 
in before a certain hour on the morning of 
each day, otherwise they cannot be attend- 
ed to; and in the case of poor people, this 
precept is ruthlessly carried out. 

I can never remember a time when I did 
not consider the proceeding a most churlish 
one on the part of the priests. Jf the 
priests attach all the importance they 
allege to the administration of this sacra- 
ment, then the priest on duty should only 
be too glad to place himself at the disposal 
of persons requiring his services at any 
hour. 
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So far from that being the case, this 
service is rendered to the poor as grudg- 
ingly as an overworked dispensary ‘doctor 
sets out to attend the call of a red ticket. 
Priests often refuse to go to Ssick-calls at 
night unless the demand for their doing So: 
is. most peremptory, and comes from a. 
source of which they stand in dread. 

When a priest pays his formal sick-call. 
he considers his duty. done. He has un- 
locked the treasures of the Church, and he 
cares and does no more for the individual 
or family. How hurriedly the bedside con- 
fession is gone through, how quickly the 
anointing is done! The sick-calls are not 
as numerous as one would imagine from. 
the amount of 
raise about them. 

The sixth sacrament, matrimony, is the 
one above all others in which the priest 
exhibits his intolerance of our fellow- 
Christians of the Reformed churches. Our 
priests absolutely refuse to celebrate a 
marriage between a Catholic and a Pro- 
testant. Slights, indignities, and black- 
mail are put upon the Catholic who desires. 
a religious ceremony. 

There is no fixed fee for marriages in 
general, but the priest leaves no effort un- 
tried to get as much money as he possibly 
can out of the couple who 
married. 

Here, in Dublin, extortion for marriages 
is not so rife as it is in the country dis- 
tricts. But an amount of fees which would 
astonish any Protestant has to be paid be- 
fore the marriage rite will be performed, 
even in Dublin, for 
sidered to be in a pose of even decent 
competence. 

Nuptial mass is now a 
paniment of the marriage 
it eosts money; for no 
bridegroom could think of suffering any 
priest to take part in it without a fee. 
Here are a few instances of such masses, in 
one of which five priests took part and in 
the other no less than eight priests and a 


general accom- 
ceremony, and 
generous young 


bishop. 

After giving the names, Mr. McCarthy 
goes on:— - 

So much for the sacramental duties of 


the priests. They constitute a_ trivial 
amount of routine work which many a 
hard-worked layman would not object to 
performing during his holidays. 


SAYING MASSES. 


But the grand work of the priest consists 
in saying masses. The physical labour of 
saying a mass is, aS we know, 
formal recitation by rote of Latin prayers, 
the Latin responses to which are uttered. by 
altar-boys who do not understand a word 
of Latin. 

But, what is more deplorable still, the 
congregations who attend those masses not 
only do not know what the priest is say- 
ing, but they do not understand the object 
or foundation of a single one 


uproar which the priests. 


intend to get. 


people who are con-. 


a mere 


of his many. 
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motions, genufiections, and Latin prayers. 

The priest is supposed to be in mysteri- 
ous conversation with God; and if, as may 
be the case, he is saying the mass for 
several people’s intentions, each of whom 
has paid him a fee, then his communing 
with God has special reference to his 


-clients, but of this the congregation knows 
nothing. 


So far as the actual work of saying the 
mass is concerned, it is lighter than any 
Species of business known in the world 
outside. And, to lighten it further, the 
latest hour at which mass can be com- 
menced is twelve o’clock noon. 


If the priests preached sermons at those 
masses, there would be something to be 
said in their behalf. -A sermon 
preparation; it involves some mental and 
physical exertion in its delivery, and may 
be truthfully described as “work” if ° well 
prepared. If the sermon were of a practical 
character, intended to be at once intelligible 
and instructive, the audience could check 
and criticize the statements of the preacher, 
which would ensure some degree of care ia 
the preparation of the sermon. 

But the method of celebrating the mass 
in Dublin is deliberately intended to kill- 
out the sermon. At  five-sixths of the 
masses in the city on Sunday there are no 
sermons preached. The priest turns round 
to the congregation and makes a few an- 
nouncements in English, but always in a 
most unintelligible voice. 

He asks the members of the congregation 
to pray for the repose of the souls of a list 
of people who died since the preceding 
Sunday, or the anniversaries of whose 
deaths occurred during the past week. 

The names of all those people, as we 
know, have been sent to the priest by their 
relatives, but they are read out in what I 
have often considered to be an intention- 
ally unintelligible manner. Nobody, except 
a few persons who happen to be_ seated 
directly underneath the priest, ever suc- 
ceeds in catching the names. - 

The result of this is to belittle the 
gratuitous prayer, and the relatives of the 
deceased are induced to engage the priest 
to offer up a special mass for the repose of 
their friends’ souls. , 

Then whenever it happens that a sermoa 
is preached in a Dublin church, I am _ not 
going beyond the mark when I say _ that 
insult- to 
the intelligence of any rational person to be 
asked to sit it out. 

The result of such sermons 
for the most popular. masses 


is palpable, 
ins Dublin 


_the masses at which the priests receive the 


most door money, and at which the chapels 
are crowded to overflowing—are those 
masses at which no sermon is éver 
preached. 
It can be truly said that the Sabbath 
sermon, aS a means of edification and 
instruction, is well-nigh dead in Catholic 
Dublin. Archbishop Walsh himself sets 


_the meaning of that noble 


involves - 
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the example of never preaching a sermon; 
and, of course, the illustrious precedent is 
not lost upon the priests of the city, who 
take advantage of it to relieve themselves 
from the worry of delivering sermons. 

And it is not much loss to the laity, for 
the sermons of the priest, instead of teach- 
ing children and adults not to tell lies, to 
be conscientious, industrious and sober, are 
mostly, if not altogether, reflections upon 
our fellow-citizens, or laudations of our 
Holy Mother the Church, and our Holy 
Father the Pope. 


One never hears a sermon 
duty. Indeed, the priests 


in praise of 
have perverted 
and important 
word; for when they mention “duty,” it 
means going to confession and communion 
during Lent. The phrase, “Did you do 
your duty?” or “Did you go to your duty?” 
means, Have you gone to confession and 
communion? formal acts which no man 
ought to consider as equivalent to the ful- 
filment of his duty. 


I have often heard it remarked that our 
priests are like policemen. I do not con- 
sider this at all discreditable to the police- 
men, because the policemen’s duty is neces- 
Sarily of a formal kind, and does not leave 
mucl{ room for originality; and even where 
a policeman seems only standing and 
waiting, he is serving the State. 

But a priest performs his duty like a 
somnolent policeman on a‘quiet beat. He 
goes through his rounds in the chapel and 
feels no further responsibility. 

_ Priests do not go out of their way to 
prevent their parishioners from falling, or 
to help those who have fallen, into trouble; 
and, as it is often unjustly said of police- 
men, it may be truly said of the _ priests. 
that they are “never found when wanting.” 

The coughing, sneezing, and expectorat- 
ing at mass in the average Catholic church 
is, we must all admit, a most objectionable 
accompaniment of the service. It may be 
caused by the fact that the majority of the 
congregation are poor, ill-fed and ill-clad. 
or by the draughtiness and discomfort of 
the chapels, which are badly ventilated and 
badly lighted. 

But I think it is also to be attributed to 
want of interest in the proceedings. I have 
often heard a long sermon delivered amidst 
a fusillade of coughing and other noises 
which drowned the speaker’s voice. 

Our old chapel at home was an enormous 
T-shaped building, capable of accommodat- 
ing 4,000 people. It contained three large 
galleries, which covered almost the entire 
area of the chapel except a space in front 
of the altar; and, I think, it was a better 
arrangement than the’ new method of. 
having no galleries, for in the new churches 
there is not sufficient accommodation for all 
the people who come to the shortest 
masses, 

In our old chapel, not only the poor, but 
the middle-class people, shopkeepers, ~ and 
farmers, used’ to come to mass prepared 
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for a long bout of coughing, and sneezing, 
and expectoration. AS soon as mass 
would commence, so would the coughing 
and it continued all through the mass. 

_It would stop for a few moments at the 
elevation of the host, but then it would re- 
commence. It would cease for. a little 
while at the beginning of a sermon, but then 
it would be resumed and continue all 
through the sermon. I noticed that it in- 
variably stopped as soon as_mass was over, 
when the people got into the open air. 

One of the best-remembered. sights in the 
gallery was that of a well-to-do, corpulent 
farmer or shopkeeper, sailing into’ his pew 
arrayed in his Sunday clothes, sitting down 
and pulling out of his pocket two or three 
pocket-handkerchiefs enormous red. ones, as 
large as small table-cloths. He would dis- 
pose one of-those handkerchiefs carefully 
on the wooden kneeling stool in front of 
him, while the other would be kept for use, 
and it would be no sooner consigned to 
his pocket than it would be drawn _ forth 
again. 

I think there was a certain amount of 
pride taken in this display of handKer- 
chiefs, now that I look back upon it. 
The priests and Christian Brothers used to 
linger, as if luxuriating, over the use 
of theirs. 

And no one in the neighbourhood dream- 
ed of objecting to it, though I always 
thought that the. use and exhibition of so 
much mouchoir was exceedingly objection- 
able. 

Hiderly women also, not to be outdone 
in grandeur, used to make a similar parade. 
Many people who seemed to have no hand- 
kerchiefs, knelt upon the bare boards 
which were never cleaned, and afterwards 
austed their knees. 

At various times in England I happened 
to visit St. Paul’s, Lichfield, Chester, and 
other cathedrals, while service was in pro- 
gress, and played the réle of spectator, and 
I have always found myself remarking the 
absence of coughing, sneezing, and ex- 
pectorating. 

At a-.suburban chapel in Dublin, whiea I 
attended for five years, I often cale uiated 
that the door money received at the varicus 
masses came to £2,000 per annum; and of 
that money no account was ever rendered. 
Nor did it seem in any particular to 
diminish the demands of the priests on the 
parishioners. 

After mass, our Sunday is spent by the 
laity and the clergy either in pleasure or 
idleness; it is not spent in devotion. The 
young men hie themselves off to the country. 
The priest arranges his afternoon program- 
me of amusement. Hurling, football, 
eycling, coursing, rabbit-hunting. ratting, 
and even hunting with beagles and harriers 
are indulged in. 

And one always finds that our Catholic 
young men on the Monday morning are 
tired, out of sorts, and ill-disposed to begin 
their week’s business owing to the way in 
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which the Sabbath has been spent. 

In the large cities the opening of the _ 
public-houses at 2 p.m. is the greatest 
event of the Catholic Sabbath afternoon. 

I can hardly remember a time when I did ~ 
not contrast the Protestant Sunday with 
the Catholic Sunday to our disadvantage. 

Nor could I ever bring myself to see any-- 
thing disgraceful in the term ‘“Sabba- : 
tarian’”’ whieh we opprobriously apply to | 
Protestants. 

When I was a child, on the Sunday even- 
ings when there was nothing to be done, I 
used to envy the Protestants and _ their 
children whom I saw setting off for church 
about seven o’clock, and I used to think 
what a comfortable thing it must be to go 


prt: 4 


Ht 


-into a church with one’s friends and spend 


an hour or two on Sunday evening in that 
way... Si 
With us there was nothing on a Sunday 
except the half-hour’s attendance at the 
“coughing”? mass, then long excursions to 
distant towns and’ villages and exploration 
of new tracts of country. And the most 
unwelcome period of the week was Montes; 
morning. 


The separation of women from men is one 
of the most objectionable and harmful 
practices indulged in by the unmarried 
priests of our Chureh. It would_be im- 
possible to over-estimate the individual and 
collective evil which springs from it for ¥ 
the Catholic community; but the adminis- 
trator and the archbishop,'no doubt, con- 
sider that this mission comprises all that ; 
is necessary for the poor Catholics of that Y 
extensive and thickly populated neighbour- 
hood, who are so much in need of en- 
lightenment. Canon Fricker, of Rath- 
mines, also announces, “‘The annual retreat 
for the women of the parish, particularly for 
the members of the Sodality in honour of 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus, to be conducted 
by the Redemptorist Fathers.” 


Large crowds of men and women will 2 
separately attend those missions; but after 
the devotions have concluded, what actual 
result will be apparent? The men will be 
more estranged than ever from the women. 
The homes of the people will remain in the ~ 
same condition as heretofore, and the dull — 
routine of their lives, from which all 
Christian study and inquiry are excluded, 
will be resumed. ; 

The week-day of an average curate was 
once filled in for me as follows:—If there 
be a daily mass, rise in time to celebrate 
it; try and recollect for whom and how 
many people you have been paid to offer 
up mass, and get some into it; return with 
a Sharp appetite for breakfast. If there — 
be no daily mass, rise at any hour. After | 
breakfast make a prolonged study of the soe 
newspaper. 

If on sick-call duty, remain about the 
house; if a sick-call comes, rush off and get — 
it over as quickly as possible, studiously _ 
reading the breviary while in the street .— 
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as you like; but avoid the parish. 


where whatever he says is 
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Return and resume Strand Magazine, 
Answers, or M.A.P., and have a smoke. 

~ When the time arrives for the customary 
walk before lunch, get the breviary and 
umbrella, and set forth in parade order. 
Lunch. Go to some afternoon amus-imen! 
—bazaar, horse show, concert. cizens, or 


promenade at seaside. 
Al, Dinner. Prolonged sojourn au table, rest, ° 


smoke, et., or hobnob with convivial sac:r- 
dotal spirits. If not on sick-call duty, do 
If it be 
confession day, sit in the box, restive, in- 
dignant, or interested, as the case may be, 
from noon to lunch; and sit somnolently 
after dinner doing the same work. 

Of personal, practical woik in the 
parishes, outside this formal kind of drill- 
work which I have been dealing with, . 
which is mostly done in. the chapels, the 
parish priest does positively nothing. He 
dines at such houses as he is invited to, 
where he is sure of a good dinner, and 
received with 
unquestioning “faith”; but, of late years, 


_ he prefers dining in his own house in com- 


- twenty years—he leaves nothing! 
- arrangement made _ before’ 


- one who worked to accumulate it. 


‘community unregenerated, it follows 


~pany with congenial members of his own 


order.. He is enveloped in mystery;.and 
I shall not seek for what is behind the 
veil in his mysterious life. Pious women 
always Suppose him to be engaged in work 
of charity in secret; but the most watchful 
eyes amongst even his female parishioners 
can never discover where it is done, or 
who benefits by it. ; 

He is always supposed to be very poor, 
but yet he spares. no expense in his own 
living or in entertaining his colleagues. He 
has abundance of cash; his ‘credit is good, 
especially with Protestants; and he is most 
assiduous -in his work of extracting money 
from his parishioners. 

When he dies—and this has been growing 
more noticeable yearly during the last 
By an 
he gets’ the 
parish, whatever he accumulates goes to 
the bishop for the church fund, of ‘which 
some of our city banks could give many 
interesting particulars. 

It is at the deathbed priests acquire the- 
bulk of their means. They have exception- 
al facilities for acquiring accurate informa- 
tion about the finances. of their penitents. 
They exercise . peculiar influence over 
elderly spinsters and widows, as may be 
gathered from the collection of wills given 


in the seventh chapter of this book. Miss 
Coleman was an elderly lady suffering 
from a painful, incurable disease. She, 


no doubt, inherited the money from some 
Indeed, 
most of the fortunes made in GOatholic 
Ireland fali to the priests at the deathbeds 


either of the accumulators or their de- 
scendants. 

The work performed by our. secular 
priests being of a formal, unpractical 


nature, which leaves the inner lives of our 
that 
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the poor people are not served, and the 
well-to-do are left outside the pale of true 
Christianity. They come to the chapel 
once a week to see the priest performing, 
but they are not actors in the drama. 
They are mere outsiders, who, to use their 
Own words, leave their religion to the 
Sacerdotal experts with ~an unconcerned 
mind. 

Hence it is that well-to-do people, from 
whom good example might-- be expected, 
take such little interest in the-mass. They 
arrive late, and they leave almost before it 
is over. They yawn, they stare about, they 
do not even open a prayer-book. They 
never spend more than twenty-five minutes 
in the church, and when they depart, they 
have heard nothing edifying or instructive 
within its walls to afford them topic of 
conversation, except, perhaps, what the 
ladies see of each other’s hats and dresses. 

The labours of the secular priests of 
Dublin, therefore, leave the great mass of 
our poor and vicious as they find them. 
Bachelors, bred in Maynooth, they discover 
no sympathy with the struggiing, dis- 
traught fathers; ailing, hopeless mothers; 
growing boys and. girls; children and 
infants, among whom they are called upoD 
to do the work of Christ. 

They are not suited for it, and they end 
by. confining themselves altogether to those 
formalities and rites which are so easy, 
which make no tax upon their intellect; 
and which, as it soothes them to suppose, 
must satisfy all the cravings of heart and 
brain of the poor people. A worse system 
of religion, or one further removed from 
the ‘original Christianity as taught by 
Christ and His Apostles, could not be 
imagined. 


SELF-CONTROL. 

How can we gain this power “of self 
control? “Let the peace of God rule in 
your hearts.” Let the love and peace of 
God crowd out all bad desires and ap- 


petites. The grace of God will enable a 
man to control himself. He says, “My 
grace. is sufficient for thee.’ “Let. the 


Word of Christ dwell in you richly in all 
wisdom.” Ponder that Word. Let-s=it 
cleanse you entirely. 


The-Word of Christ if devoutly medi- 
tated on and acted on will help one 
wonderfully in controlling himself. Our 


Lord used the Word of God in overcoming 
the tempter. Prayer and association with 
God’s people are helpful in gaining self- 
control. What one cannot do alone he can 
do easily with the power of the Almighty 
as a reinforcement.—G@. B. Hopkins. 


“Some persons were born bias. 
think in diagonals. Their 
lique. They speak in gores. Ruffling is 
their. business. They are few. .God let us 
have just enough of them to test and im- 
prove our patience.” 


They 
lives are ob- 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN JAPAN. 


_ Extract from an intevview given. by Count 
Katsura to Rev. Dr. Imbrie of the Presbyterian 
Church. 

Japan stands for religious freedom. This 
is a principle embodied in her Constitu- 
tion; and her practice is in accordance with 
that principle. In Japan a man may be a 
Buddhist, a Christian, or even a Jew, with- 
out suffering. for it. This is so clear that 
no right-minded man acquainted with Japan 
would question it; but as there may be those 
other countries who are not familiar with 
the facts, it will be well to enumerate some 
of them. 

There are Christian churches in every 
large city, and in almost every town in 
Japan; and they all have complete freedom 
to teach and worship in accordance with 
their own convictions. These churches send 
out men to extend the influence of Christi- 
anity from one end of the country to the 
other, as freely as Such a thing might be 
done in Britain or the United States, and 
without attracting much, if. any more at- 
tention. There are numerous Christian 
newspapers and magazines which obtain 
their licenses precisely as other newspapers 
and magazines and as a matter of course, 

Christian schools, some of them conduct- 
ed by foreigners and some by Japanese, 
are found everywhere, and recently an 
ordinance has been issued by the Depart- 
ment of Education under which Christian 
schools of a certain grade are able to 
obtain all the privileges granted to govern- 
ment schools of the same grade. 

There are few things which are a -better 
proof of the recognition of rights than the 
right to hold property. In many cases 
Associations composed of foreign mission- 
aries permanently residing in Japan have 
been incorporated by the Department of 
Home Affairs. These Associations are al- 
lowed to “own and manage land, buildings 
and other property, for the extension of 
Christianity, the carrying on of Christian 
education, and the performance of works 
of charity and benevolence.” 

It should be added, also, that they are 
incorporated under the Article in the Civil 
Gode which provides for the incorporation 
of Associations founded for ‘purposes 
beneficial to the public;” and as “their ob- 
ject is not to make a profit out of the con- 
duct of their business,” no taxes are levied 
on their incomes. Presbyterian, Congrega- 
tional, Baptist, Episcopal, Methodist and 
other foreign missionaries all have such 
Associations. 

In passing it may perhaps be worth while 
to ask the question; How far do the facts 
to be found in Russia correspond with all 
these facts now stated? 

The number of those professing Christi- 
anity in Japan I do not know, but it must 
be a large number, with a much larger 
number who are Christian in their affilia- 
tions. . 

The Japanese Christians are not confined 
to any one rank or class. They are to be 
found among the members of the National 
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Diet, the judges in the courts, the pro- 
fessors in the universities, the editors of 


leading secular papers, and the officers of 


the army and navy. Christian literature 
has entrance into the military and naval 
hospitals and a relatively large number of 
the nurses employed in them are Christian 
women. 

Recently arrangements have been made 


by which six American and British mis-~ 
sionaries and six Japanese Christian minis-_ 


ters are to accompany the armies in Man- 
churia in the capacity of spiritual advisers 
to the Christian soldiers. These are facts 
patent to all, and therefore I repeat what 
I have already said: That Japan stands for 
religious freedom. 


INDIA. 


Most eloquently and pathetically do 


these figures set forth the intellectual and ~ 


spiritual needs of India, containing one- 
fifth of all the earth’s inhabitants: 


FORCES OF DARKNESS: 


20 centuries of Hinduism. 

288,000,000 population. 

246,000,000 unable to read or write. 
40,000,000 women secluded in zenanas. 
27,000,000 widows. 

6,000,000 under fourteen. 

2,500,000 wives under ten. 

250,000 widows under ten. 

14,000 widows under four. 


50,000,000 outcasts (pariahs). = 


FORCES OF LIGHT: 


100 years of Protestant Christianity. 

50 years of enlightened British rule. 

25,000 miles of railroad. 

25,000 miles of irrigating canals. 

50,000 miles of macadamized roads. 

53.000 miles of telegraph. 

5,000,000 students in 150,000 schools. 

30,000 university students. 

122 hospitals, 164 dispensaries, 184 phy- 
sicians, 65 leper asylums. 

84 translations of the Bible. 

18,000 Protestant missionaries. 

291 branches of Y. M. C. A: and oY wae 
GicAs 

297 societies of Christian Endeavour. 

2.923.349 Christians, Protestant and 
Catholic.—Reformed Church Record. 


“A Ghinese teacher in Peking Univer- 
sity, who was receiving a salary of $15 a 
month, was recently offered $100 a month 
to go into commercial life. He replied, ‘I 
pelieve I ought to be helping to prepare 
young men for the ministry, and ten times 
the salary you Offer would not take me 


from my work.’ ” 


“In Great Britain Baptists last year 
showed a membership of 388,587, being a 
gain of nearly 11,000 during the year. The 
Congregationalists exhibit a membership of 
567,635, showing a gain of 25,211 over last 
year. In Great Britain the Baptists do not 
unchurch the members of other churches 
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FAULTS IN CONVERSATION. 


Dean Swift once said: ‘There are ‘two 
faults in conversation which appear very 
different, yet arise from the same root and 
are equally blamable. I mean an im- 
patience to interrupt others and the uneasi- 
ness of being interrupted ourselves. The 
two chief ends of conversation are to 
entertain and improve those we are among 
or to receive those benefits ourselves, 
which whoever will consider cannot pos- 
sibly run into either of these two errors, 
beause when any man speaketh in com- 
pany it is to be supposed he doth it for his 
hearers’ sake and not his own, so that 
common discretion will teach us not : to 
force their attention if they are not willing 
te lend it, nor, on the other side, to inter- 
rupt him who is in possession, because that 
ig in the grossest manner to give the pre- 
ference to our own good sense.”’—Sclected. 


The greatest man is he who chooses the 
right with invincible resolution, who resists 
the sorest temptations from within and 
without who bears the heaviest burdens 
cheerfully, who is calmest in storms and 
most fearless under menace and frowns, 
‘whose reliance on truth, on virtue, on God, 
ig most unfaltering. 
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“ Everything which is false necessarily 
carries in itself the element of its own 
destruction.”—Thomas ©. Upham. | 

“Blessed be good books! Through them 
the humblest and the lowliest may com- 
Mune freely with the greatest, the bravest, 
the truest, the purest, and the best of all 
the long-remembered past.” 
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a8 we direct, we guarantee to qualify you fora 
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ae The rise of many of them read like romance. 
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Nothing with God can be accidental.— 
Lengfellow. 

A word once escaped can never be re- 
called.—Horace. 


It is less to suffer punishment than to 
deserve it.—Ovid. 

Man cannot what God would 
reveal.—Campbell. 


cover 


fleaven never helps the men who will 
not act.—Sophocles. 


Punishment though late comes on with 
silent step.—Tibullus. 


Take rest, a field that has rested gives a 
bountiful crop.—Ovid. 

Posterity pay for the sins of their 
fathers.—Q. C. Rufus. 

Rashness briags success mis- 
fortune to many.—Phoedrus. 


to few, 


Revenge is always the weak pleasure of 
a little and narrow mind.—Juvenal. 


The soul has this proof of its divinity, 
that divine things delight it.—Seneca. 


I have always thought the actions of 
men the best interpreters of their thoughts. 
—Locke. 


Our theories about God are our theology; 
our thoughts of God are our. religion.— 
Van Dyke. 


Who does the best his circumstance allows 
Does well, acts nobly; angels could no 
more.—Young. 


So near is falsehood to truth that a wise 
man would do well not to trust himself on 
the narrow edge.—Cicero. 


Most people would succeed’ in small 
things if they were not troubled with great 
ambitions.—Longfellow. 


Be loving and you will never want for 
love; be humble and you will never want 
for guiding.—D. M. Mulock. 


Every kind of law is on his side who 
keeps it, and every kind of law is against 
him who breaks it.—Stryker. 


If you count the sunny and cloudy days 
of the whole year, you will find that the 
sunshine predominates.—Ovid. 


Our grand business is, not to see what 
lies dimly at a distance, but to do what 
lies clearly at hand.—Carlyle. 
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A man’s reputation is what his fellow 
men think of him. A man’s character is 
what God knows of him.—Van Dyke. 


Fundamentally, there is no such thing 
as private action. All actions are public— 
in themselves or in their consequences.— 
Bovee. 


Prayer is attitude rather than petition. 
Like the blind man, we put ourselves in 
the way of the Christ and mee for His 
coming. 


Think that day lost whose low descending 
sun 

Views from thy hand no noble action 
done.—Bobart. f 


It is to the stoop of the soul that sin 
comes. Let it be upright, keep fast by its 
integrity, and there is never danger, never 
harm.—J. Ff’. W. Ware. 


It is not necessary that one man should. 
know as much as another, but it is always 
necessary that he should do what he 
knows.—Sparbrook Jones. 


The man who devotes his life to caring 
for the weak brother is the man who 
learns much about God’s care for his 
brother and himself.—Richards. 


Hvery person is responsible for all the 
good within the scope of his abilities, and 
for no more, and none can tell whose 
sphere is the largest.—Gail Hamilton. 


There is no wall or barrier to divide 
home missions from foreign missions. To 
separate these two things from each other 
is to divide them both from Christ.—Van 
Dyke. 


Rightness expresses of actions what 
straightness does of lines; and there can 
no more be two kinds of right action than 
there can be two kinds of “straight line.— 
Herbert Spencer. 


Ye are the salt of the earth. There is 
no use in saving salt for heaven. It will 
not be needed there. Its mission is to 
permeate, season and purify things on 
earth.—Van Dyke. 


A slender wequaintanee with the world 
must convince every man _ that actions, 
not words, are the true criterion of the at- 
tachment of friends; and that the most 
liberal professions of goodwill are very. 
far from being the surest marks of Aine 
George Washington. pi 


Every real and searching effort at self- 
improvement is of itself a lesson of pro- 
found humility. For we cannot move a 
step without learning and feeling the way- 

wardness, the weakness, the vacillation of 
our movements or without desiring to be 
set upon the Rock that is higher than 
ourselves.—W. H. Gladstone. 
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MONTREAL, Y.M.C. A. BUILDING 


St. Andrew's College 


Toronto. 


A PRESBYTERIAN RESIDENTIAL 
‘ and Day School fer Boys. 


NEW BUILDINGS are now being erected on the 
College property in Rosedale. SEPARATE RESIDENCE 
for janiors. Nine mastersin addition to the Principal 
live in Residenee. Full Collegiate work. Boys received 
from eight years and up, Early application necessary. 

STRONG STAFF. THOROUGH INSTRUCTION, 

CARBFUL OVERSIGHT. 
Winter Term commenced Nov. 21, 1904, 
Write for information, etc., to 
REY, D. BRUCE MACDONALD, M.A., 
Principal. 


“TORONTO, ONT ~ 


A Strong School. None better in Canada. 
Open entire year. Stndents admitted at any time. 
— Magnificent Catalogue Free. — 

W J. ELLIOTT, Principal. 


Cor. Yonge and Alexander Sts. 


STATIONERS, 


BLANK BOOK MAKERS 
and PRINTERS 


{755 and 1757 NOTRE DAME ST. 
MONTREAL 
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Perseverance is more prevailing than 
violence; and many things which cannot 
be overcome when they are together yield 
themselves up when taken little by little.— 
Plutarch. 


The separation between earth and 
heaven is a narrow partition, and death 
is but the swinging of the door; the dead 
are living, more truly living than We.—— 
Lyman Abbott. 


According to his own statement the four 
principles of Chinese Gordon’s life were: 
First, entire self-forgetfulness; second, the 
absence of pretence; third, refusal to ac- 
cept as a motive the world’s praise or dis- 
approval; fourth, to follow in all things 
the will of God. 


Another year is dawning, ] 
Dear Master, let it be, 
In working or in waiting, 
Another year with Thee. 
—Havergal. 


. Ottawa Ladies’ College 


OUR OWN (see Assembly Minutes ) 
Prepares for the University and better 


Prepares for Life. 


Its aim: Christian Womanhood, intelligent, refined 
an Influence for good in the Home, in the Church 
in Social Life. 


Write for Calendar: 


MRS. J. GRANT NEEDHAM, Lady Principal. 
REV. W. D. ARMSTRONG, M.A.,LL.D. President, 
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St, Margaret's Gollege, Toronto 


A Boarding and Day Schooi in the. finest residentiaf 
part of Toronto. Only-teachers of the highest aca- 
demic and professional standing are employed. 

Academic work, Music, Art, Elocution and Da 
mestic Science. MRS. GEORGE DICKSON, Lady 
Principal. GEORGE DICKSON, M.A., Director. ~~ 
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This issue completes the twenty-ninth 
volume of the REcorp. For sixteen years, 
1876-1891, inclusive, it was conducted py 
Mr. James Croil, so long and favourably 
known in this as in other lines of Church 
work, and still bearing well his neariy 
four and four-score years. 

For thirteen years, 1892-1904, inclusive, 
it has been in charge of the present 
management. 3 

Two things marking these. years have 
been the many kind and appreciative words 
that have come—and the generous help £0 
freely given in its circulation. The former 
have been a stimulus to try and make it 
more worthy of them. To the latter is 
largely owing any success attained. 

One thing that shoyld be remembered 
the limitations of a twenty-five cent 
magazine. There are many ways in which 
it might be improved,’ were the price 
‘larger. It cannot indulge in the orna- 
mental. The aim is to make it as useful 
as possible for the price. The Assembly 
‘limits the cost so that congregations may 
take it for every family. Many have done 
so, It saves all the trouble of collecting 
the small subscriptions. It brings. the 
work of the Church before those who 
( it. 
are few ways in which such good Home 
Mission work can be done at so small a 
cost as by placing the Recorp for a year 
in the homes of a congregation where it 
is not now taken. 

For the year ensuing, we would ask the 
continued interest of kind helpers all over 
the Church. Their aid is not work done 
for an individual or a publication, but for 
the Church and for Christ: The Rercorp 
belongs to the Church. HEvery member is 
a shareholder in it, is interested in iis 


18 


success, and receives it at the cost of pro- . 


duction. 


HOW TO HELP THE SCHEMES. 

In common life some of the most im- 
portant things are the simplest. <A trifling 
labour-saving device, doubles the output 
of a vast and intricate machine. 

One simple plan which, if adopted 


e 


n 


There 


our Church, would vastly 
power for good, is to have a 
some kind in raising money for the 
‘Schemes. If every congregation would 
adopt some plan, by which each one 
would have an opportunity of giving 
every month for the Schemes of the 
Church, our revenue for the Lord’s work 
would be vastly greater. Not that there 
need be more urging or pressing as to the 
duty of giving, but simply that there 
should be the frequent opportunity. .A 
very simple missionary organization in 
every congregation would effect the pur- 
pose. 

We exist as a church, not for what we 
may get, but for what we can do. Maay 
lose sight of the fact. It is not kept  he- 
fore them. If there were regular, fre- 
quent opportunity, there are multitudes 
who would gladly avail themselves of %t. 

It is to be feared that there is a grow: 
Ing tendency on the part of many con- 
gregations that have not any such sys- 
tem of regular offering, to put off all 
their. collections for the Schemes to e 
end of the year. The result is that a 
stormy Sabbath, absence from Church, er 
temporary shortage of ready money, pre- 
vents the Lord receiving His portion, 
whereas, if opportunity were given, 
monthly or.weekly, those who could 0t 


increase its 
system of 


give at one time,-could do so and would 
gladly do so, at another time. 
A very important ‘point. is that trea- 


surers should forward to the Agents of the 
Church, in Halifax and Toronto, all 
monies as soon as they are _ collected. 
The work goes steadily on throughout 
the year. If congregational treasurers 
keep it lying in their hands till the end 
of the year, money has to be borrowed io 
carry on the work until that time, involv- 
ing loss in interest charges, and to some 
extent, hindrance in the work, as the 
probable. revenue cannot be known. 

The Agent, West, writes:—“The Funds 
are all very greatly behind every month, 


as so little is coming in.” Will pastors, 
. os = ’ 

sessions, and managers please take im- 

mediate steps to have monies for the 


Schemes gathered and forwarded, and not 
leave it until February, the last month of 
the financial year. 
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The Foreign Mission Fund, Western 
Division, closed the last year with a de- 
ficit of $25,603. In response to a special 
appeal, $12,000 were received, leaving $13,- 
000 to be provided for, in addition to the 
estimates for the current year. The Com- 
mittee cut the estimates and curtailed the 
work, yet the Treasurer states that we 
shall close this year, 28th Feb., with a 
deficit of $35,000, unless the revenue can 
be increased. 

That the Western Section of the Church 
is well able to increase its givings for so 
important a work, ‘is seen from the  ‘ol- 
lowing statement by the F. M. Committee: 

1. In the Western Section of our 
Church, from which our support comes, 
there are forty-five Presbyteries. Of these 
Presbyteries thirty give each less than 
the salary of one married missionary, and 
of these thirty, thirteen are in Ontario. 

2. Twenty-four Presbyteries give less 
each to Foreign Missions than the ~mini- 
mum salary of one minister in Ontario. 

3. Of the total amount received last year 
nearly one-third was given by fourteen 
congregations and six individuals. 

These facts suffice to show that the 
Church is not only not overburdened, but 
that the great majority of congregations 
have not yet taken our Lord’s Great Com- 
mission seriously. 


The opening, 7th Nov., of Grant Hall, 
the gift to the University of the students 
and their friends, was a notable event in 
the history of Queen’s. The Hall will cost 
some forty-four thousand dollars. There 
has been subscribed about thirty-six thou- 
sand, of which nearly half has been paid in. 
The students will appreciate most heartily 
any help towards raising the balance, as 
they wish to hand the Hall oyer to the Uni- 
versity free of all encumbrance. A feature 
of the opening was the Inaugural Lecture 
of Professor Macnaughton, whom Queen’s 
welcomes back again. 

The strength of a university lies in its 
graduates, and Queen’s men are notably 
loyal. In the completion of their gift of 
love, and in raising their new endowment, 
the students on the one hand, and all the 
friends of Queen’s on the other, have be- 
fore them a call to the “strenuous life” 
worthy of their best energies. 
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THE SYNOD OF MANITOBA, ETC. 


The Synod of Manitoba and the North- 
west Territories met in St, Stephen’s 
Church, Winnipeg, 8-11 Nov. The open- 
ing sermon was preached by Rev. S. C. 
Murray, Moderator, after which Rey. T, 
C. Court, was chosen to the chair, 

A visitor from the East, who was 
present, says:—“This meeting of Synod in 
the West was a bright gathering. There 
was a buoyancy in the atmosphere one 
does not often meet with in the Eastern 
Synod meetings,” 

Home Missions is the centre around 
which the interest of the Synod gathers. 
It is one great Home Mission field. And 
Manitoba College is the centre of Home 
Missions, and is thus in a very special 
manner the focal point of the Synod. 
Prof, Baird reported good progress with 
the King Memorial Fund, in raising 
which Rey. Joseph Hogg has been so suc 
cessful—$80,000 subscribed, of which $33,- 
000 is paid—while Principal Patrick gave 
the enrollment of students as the largest 
in its history, 

Home Mission night was a grand one, 
with addresses by Drs. Carmichael, Ward- 
en, H. D.- McLaren. and _ others, Rey. 
W. iL. H. Rowand reported 95 
self-sustaining congregations (last year 
87); 24 augmented (last year 27); 150 
twenty-seven); 150 mission fields (last 
mission fields (last year, 139), and 22 
manses built during the year, making 101 
in the Synod. 

Manses are even more necessary than 
churches in the West, for people can, at 
first, worship in a private house, but the 


labourer must have a place to live. : 


Rey. J. S. Munro reported 358 “Presby- 
terian Sabbath Schools, with 18,369 pupils, 
and 159 union schools with 1,599 pupils. 
With 1,054 in the Home Department, there 
is a total of 24,368 officers and teachers, 

Presbyteries are so large that they Te 
quire division so soon aS there are men 
enough to constitute them. An overture 
to divide Minnedosa Presbytery was ap- 
proved and forwarded to the Assembly. 
It is now 260 miles from East to West; 
contains ten self-supporting charges and 
five augmented, six ordained mission 
fields, and fourteen student-fields. Each 
of the congregations or fields may contain 
from two to half-a-dozen or more stations, 
The new Presbyteries will be Minnedosa 
and Yorkton. 


‘ 
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TWO NATIONAL SINS. 

Corruption and slander, in varying de- 
gree and form, show themselves in con- 
nection with the governing of almost ail 
countries. 

Corruption may range all the way from 
the sale and purchase of a voter or office 
to the perversion of great national inter- 
ests to private use. It has two aspects, 
moral and economic, both bad. Morally, 
it is robbery and theft. The sale of a vote 
is taking a trust committed to one by his 
‘country, for his country’s benefit, and 
using it for private gain, and the buyer, 
as accessory and as receiver of stolen 
goods, is aS guilty as the seller. 

In its economic aspect corruption is 
one of the worst of national parasites, It 
saps national life, It kills patriotism, that 
strength of nations, The two can no more 
exist together than light and darkness. 
It flourishes with national decadence. 
Isaiah I: 23; tells of it in his dark pic- 
ture of Israel. No condemnation of it 
can be too severe. Every party that 
values its own welfare or that of the 
country should purge itself of corruption 
as of a pestilence. 

It is cause for thankfulness when the 
public press and public men are awake 
to this evil, There would be even greater 
cause if there were a closer following of 
Christ’s parable of the mote and beam. 

But the evil of corruption, great as it is, 
has. a twin in slander, quite as bad. 
“While there are, doubtless, men among 
the tens of thousands of both great 
parties, who will, so far as they dare, 
use unlawful means to gain their ends, it 
is equally certain that a great body, of 
both parties hold truth and honour, and 
‘that no small proportion of the unsavoury 
emanations of platform and press are 
without foundation. False statements are 
made of opponents, before an election to 
prevent their winning, and after it to 
aecount for their winning or _ losing. 
What would a country and people be as 
pictured by political opponents? 

This “bearing false witness against thy 
neighbour” is one painful feature of our 
national life. What must be the effect 
of it upon the slanderers themselves, in 
confirming the habit of falsehood with all 
that it means in character? What must 
be the effect upon the boys and young 
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men of our country as they begin to take 
an interest in public affairs and who will 
form their judgments of public life and of 
public men from what they read and 
hear? What can be expected of the 
next generation but that they will carry 
out in their own public careers the ideals 
Fhich are kept before them as the real- 
ities of to-day! 

No better service can be rendered by 
the lover of his country than by keeping 
before it high ideals, truth and honesty, 
in the discussion of public affairs and 
men, 


HOME MISSIONS, WEST. 

The Rey. Dr. Warden, Convener of the 
Assembly’s Home Mission Committee, 
writes as follows:— 

The progress of our work has never 
been more manifest than during the past 
three years. In these three years we 
have opened 167 new fields, embracing 
390 preaching stations. This has neces- 
sarily entailed a large increase in the 
number of missionaries employed, as well 
as in the expenditure for the mainten- 
ence of the work. 

Perhaps no church in the world of its 
size and resources has a larger Home 
Mission field to cultivate than the Presby- 
terian Church in Canada, yet it is most 
encouraging to report that, notwithstand- 
ing the rapid growth in the work and the 
the number of new 
fields, the missionaries at the disposal of 
the Committee and the contributions of 
our people have _ proportionately in- 
creased. 

We have never had so large a propor- 
tion of our fields supplied in any previous 


winter as we will have this season. This 
is owing, to some extent, to our having 
recently secured the services of a large 


number of suitable men from  Seotland 
and Ireland. The contributions of our 
people for Home Mission work three years 
ago were $81,581, last year, $114,346, or 
an increase in these three years of forty 
per cent, 

Surely we have abundant reason for 
gratitude to God and encouragement to 
continue the prosecution of the work with 
still greater energy and enthusiasm. 

We have been dependent during these 

Continued on Page 569. 
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Our Foreign Missions. 
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A MONTH IN WONSAN, KOREA. 


MR. FOOTH’S REPORT FOR SEP- 
TEMBER. 


MEMBERS OF WONSAN STATION, e 


Rev. W. R. Foote, M.A., arrived 1898. 

Mrs. W. R. Foote arrived 1898. 

Kate McMillan, M.D., arrived 1901. 

Miss Jennie B. Robb arrived 1903. 
To THE MEMBERS OF WONSAN STATION: — 

Since the Wonsan Station held its last 
Ireeting in August, another month with 
its work and failures has passed. Miss 
McCully has gone home on furlough, but 
while we shall miss her, we, the older 
members of the Station, warmly welcome 
our two new members, and hope we may 
have a very happy and prosperous year 
together 

AS far aS my Own work is concerned 
this has been a very encouraging month. 
From August 29 to Sept. 4, Mr. Robb and 
I taught a class for: helpers. We held 
three sessions each day. Others, besides 
helpers, desired to attend and studied 
with us. Twenty-five were enrolled, and 
Feveral of the men at the close of ‘he 
class testified that they had received 4 
blessing, and felt better prepared for their 
future work. Mr. Robb gave an introduc- 
tion to some of Paul’s Epistles, and I 
taught the Hpistie to the Hebrews in the 
morning and conducted a Conference on 
practical subjects in the evenings. This 
was our first summer class, and the results 
were so good that I hope such a class may 
ba held every summer. 

On Sunday, the 4th of September, Mr. 
Yu was ordained elder. He was. elected 
by the congregation, and approved by the 


Council, and is the first -elder in our 
Mission. 

The time from September 8 to Oct. 
1, I spent among the country congrega- 


tions. The weather was fine, and for the 
first time in two years we were able to 
buy plenty of food, and found the people 
with enough to eat, The failure of crops 
during the last two years was sorely felt 
in this part of the country; but the crops 
are good this year, and the people are 
happy. We hope that some who have 
moved away may return. 


day. 


Among the Christians only two cases — 
of poverty came to my notice. One man 
who has a large family was so poor last 
year that he had to sell almost everything 
hie possessed to provide food. The conse- 
quence was that he could not work his 
own farm this year for want of a team, 
tools and seed. Now he has to face the 
winter without food or employment. I do 
not yet know how he is to be helped. Jn 


another place I met an _ old couple, each © 


seventy-four years of age, who are very 
poor, and must be helped. They have no 
children, and the woman has been a help- 
less cripple for ten years. They live by 
themselves in a small mud~ house of two 
rooms, about eight by six feet, in neither 
of which could I stand up straight. : 
The first evening I was in their village 
the old man came to see me, and said he 
could not read a word, but would like to 
recite to me the Ten Commandments, and 
I listened to him with pleasure. He also 
had learned by heart some Scripture 


pas- 
Sages, and some Hymns. He has lived in 
darkness nearly all his life, and now he 


delights to tell of God’s grace that enabled 
him in his old age to believe in Jesus, and 
live daily a life of joy and hope. He and 
his aged companion both were baptized: 
the following Sunday—he in the church, 
and She in her home, which she has. not 
left for ten years; but which, as she her- 
self said, she will soon say good-bye to 
for a heavenly one. I. said farewell, 
hardly expecting to. see her again in this 
world, Both of us were’  thankful— 
She, for my visit, and I for the privilege 1 
had enjoyed. : 

Cn my trip I passed through seven 
counties, and visited eleven villages where 
there are Christians. I held service every 
day, and sometimes two or three times a 
The largest group is in Sang Sin» 
Won, with sixty-four adherents, and the 
next is at Sai Mak Kol, where there are 
forty-five adherents. 
is a church and a leader. 

Leaving Wonsan with Elder Yu and 
Colporteur Yi, the first day I went twenty- 
five miles to Hak Po, where we found 
twenty-five adherents, 
spent Sunday.. 


Monday, we went. three y 


miles to Chilpudong, and held service with ~ 


- 


In each place there — 


with whom we 


+ 
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the Christians that night. Tuesday, we 
went six miles to Chongdok, and visited 
the Christians, having dinner and service 
with them, and in the evening we went 
five miles further to Kochai, where we 
held service, and stayed all night. Wed- 
nesday, taking a Christian from Kochai, 
.we went five miles through rice-fields to 
Kumnan, where we met Kim Kam Chal, of 
Wonsan, and held an out-door evening ser- 
vice, largely attended, 
days were spent in much the game way, 
visiting believers by the way. 


I was nine days in Ho Yang County 
visiting groups and holding services. In 
this county we have two ¢hurches, ten 
wiles apart. One is the nicest country 
church I have seen. It has a tiled roof, 
and wooden. wails, instead of the usual 
mud ones, and large windows. The other 
chureh has partly mud and partly wooden 
walls, and is a twelve-kang (room) build- 
ing. Both congregations are doing well, 
One group, I had not visited before, but 
was anxious to see, I reached by walking. 
I could not spare time to go around by the 
good road, so we ‘took a _ short cut of 
thirteen miles, crossing three mountain 
passes by a small and almost. untrodden 
path. This ig the roughest road I.have 
been on, and some places we uaelped = cur- 


selves up by grasping rocks and branenes- 


above us. We felt well repaid by the wel- 
come of the warm-hearted Christian 
friends. 


When I left home I expected to visit all 
the groups in that part of the coontry, tut 


three places I was unable to reach for 
lack of time. I- promised classes this 
Winter in three groups, one of which I 


hope to teach myself, on my way home 
from Yang Yang, about the end of Novem- 
ber. I expect Messrs. Yu & Pim to teach 
the other two classes. Everwhere I found 
the work encouraging, 


‘One thing impressed itself upon me 
strongly again, as it often has in the past, 
not where we bestow the most labour do 
Wwe see the greatest results, but here and 
there, often where a missionary. has never 
been, Christians arise out of the surround- 
.ing heathenism. Not by the might or 
power of man do people receive eternal 
life, but by the Spirit of God. 

At times I wondered if all was quiet in 
Wonsan. By land I did not expect any 


‘ 
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danger, but I knew it possible that Rus- 
Sian torpedo boats might make another 
bombardment. It was a relief to hear, as 
I neared home, that the days had passed 
peacefully, 

The month has not been without 
discouragements, My helper, Kim Nai 
Pom, having unwisely contracted debt, 
found himself unable to meet his obliga-- 
tions, and left for Hawaii te work on the 
sugar plantation. The day school teacher, 
a bright, young man, went with him. 
Both have been deceived, as have been 
many others, by the rumours of the 
fortunes coolies who go there readily 
amass. 

Mr. Kim was an energetic and faithful 
helper, and I shall miss him mich. 

This month I baptized four adults, and 
enrolled twenty-three catechumens, There 
Was one death in the Wonsan congrega- 
tion. Three persons received the General 
Assembly’s diploma~one for Scripture 
memory verses, and two for reciting the 
Shorter Catechism, 


its 


LETTER FROM DR. PERCY GC. 
LESLIE. 
Changtefu, Honan, Oct. 1, 1904. 
Drsae DR, Mowart, 
“Why do the heathen rage 
people imagine a vain thing?” 
our quiet summer 


and the 
Back from 
resting-place .by the 
Pacific, to find that the heathen have 
again set a date for our annihilation, the 
Secret of a secret society is made public, 
at least comes to-our ears. But the day 
comes and goes and all seems peaceful 
again. 

Some word may have reached you of the 
rumours of trouble through a widely-or- 
ganized secret society. Their plan of 
campaign was no modest one, the changing 
reigning dynasty for a 
thorough-going Chinese Dynasty, and 
incidentally the riddance of all foreigners, 
as they are blamed for the incapacity of 
the Emperor and the apparent decadence 
of the empire. 

The officials in our neighbourhood acted 
with energy, and some of the leaders of. 
the movement have been executed, and we 
believe that its members have scattered 
and cause of anxiety over. 

But enough of this, and let me tell you 
something of Our summer  yacation; this 
is a luxury which we do not have every 
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summer, and which we do not lightly 
esteem, The Mecca for the missionaries 
of North China is on the seashore, north 
of Tientsin, and within sight of the Great 
Wall as it comes over the mountains and 
runs into the sea, marking off the bound- 
ary between China and Manchuria and at 
one time seeking 


law-abiding Chinese against the Tartar 
and the Mongol. 
The name of the place is Peitaiho, and 


foreigners have acquired tracts of land 
there which have furnished a genuine 
oasis in the desert, and many a tired man 
and woman, and many more white-faced 
children have obtained a new lease of 
life and energy. Wh people of the plain 
could appreciate to the full the beautiful 
blue sea and the many-tinted mountains 
that loom up in nearly every direction. 

While we rested thus quietly, our hearts 
went out to the men, who, not far away, 
were bleeding and dying for their countrys 
honour, and not infrequently the boom of 
heavy firing would come across the sea, 
and we knew that one hundred miles 
away the tragedy of the siege -of Port 
Arthur was being enacted at terrible cost, 
while the war was made nearer and more 
real by meeting and conversing with, our 
missionary friends from Manchuria, many 
of whom had come direct from the seat of 
active operations, where, within ten years 
all missionary work has come to a stand- 
still no less than three times on account of 
war and the Boxer uprising. 

There is much cause for thanksgiving, 
inasmuch as the Manchurian Christians 
have not been the special object of hatred 
er of outrage, and, as a rule, have been 
Spared oppression and trouble, except 
where fighting has taken place, when they 
as well as many other innocent people 
have suffered death, injury or destruction 
of property, while two nations foreign 
to the soil continue in the death struggle. 

‘Vhile there is much in our Summer re- 
sort that is good for body and mind, there 
is nothing so refreshing to me -as_ the 
people we meet. While you like to get 
away from the crowds on your holiday, 
we people of isolated inland mission 
stations esteem jit a great pleasure to be 
able to meet with a lot of other -people 
of kindred tongue and kindred sympathies. 

Men and women who, after forty to 
fifty years in. missionary service are still 
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in the front of the battle line, men and 
women who knew North China when there 
was hardly a native Christian, while now 
they see thousands of followers of Jesus, 
natives who are -heralds to their’ own 
people, schools and _ colleges 


Christian service, while on every hand 
they see the mustard seed becoming a 
tree with its expanding limbs 


of meeting other missionaries was sadly 
qualified by the absence of familiar faces, 
friends we had met there in 1899, the 
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and other | 
‘signs of substantial growth. The pleasure 


with their | 
Christian young people training for active 


~ 


summer before the Boxer uprising, many — 


of whom have met a cruel death, 
now promoted to _ higher 


and are 
service, their 


ee 


places filling up with new workers, glad — 


to take the places of those who have 
fallen. 

This summer a mission 
was in progress, 


to missionaries 
a deputation of two of 
God’s servants from Keswick, England, 
held meetings for missionaries 
early part of July, when many weary in 
body and hungry in soul were greatly re 
freshed and invigorated with the practical 
presentation of God’s Word, and _ the 
deputation departed with the best wishes 
of the Conference to another gathering vee 
Central China. 

In August another and very helpful Con- 
ference was held with 
closer co-operation and federation between 
all the missionaries and societies working 
in China, differences which separated men 
in the past have been overruled, conces- 
sions were made by all concerned, anda 
most happy time of consultation gave 
promise of answer to the prayer “That 
they all may be one,” = 

Reference was madé to the proposed 
union of the Churches in Canada and 
Australia as a splendid example of what 
ought to be aimed at in the Mission field, 
and there is a very general desire that no 


denomination should propagate its own 
special tenets, but that all should be : ab- 
sorbed in presenting the simple Gospel 


and establishing one Christian Church. — 

And now we are back. again at work, 
trying to do the work that God has given 
to us, already the patients _ 


to come in good numbers, and we trust 


we may be able to do much for the bodies — 
and souls of men, and that we may he 
able to say “This one and that one. was 
born in her.” Brethren pray for us. ae 
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LETTER FROM HONAN. ~* 
BY REV. J. GOFORTH, 


Chang Te, Honan, 


Sept: 27, ’04. 
Dear Mr. Scorr, 

For some months we have been more or 
less anxious for the 


anew secret society’ which has become 
very aggressive this year. The Society is 


called Tsai Yuan, “in-the orchard.” It is _ 


said to be in imitation of some ancient 

‘ worthies who met in a peach orchard to 
form a compact to save their country. It 
is thought that this is a branch of China’s 
_greatest anti-dynastic sect, the Ke-Lac- 
hui, or the fraternity of brothers, a Society 
S0 great and powerful that even the 
Hmperor dare not take extreme measures 
against it. 

There can be no doubt but that the sect 
in this prefecture is against the Manennu 
dynasty, and against everything Foreign. 
Their motto is, “Down with the Manchu 
and up with the Chinese.’ They say that 
the present dynasty has forfeited heaven’s 
favour by allowing . foreigners to overrun 
the land. They claim that a new Emperor 
has arisen, a descendant of the Mings, 
and he will sweep the noxious foreign 
influence out of the empire. 

Their plan is to tear up the railway and 
destroy the telegraph at as many- places as 
possible, during a single night; this is to 

prevent foreign troops coming to the 
rescue. 

No one knows the date for this. The 
new emperor is to pass the signal to all 
the leaders; thereupon the standards will 
be raised when all foreigners, all native 
Christians and all officials friendly to the 
reigning dynasty shall be massacred. 
Rach adherent of the sect is furnished 
with a flag which is .to be hung at the 
door the night the rebellion commences. 
All who are not protected by this flag are 
to be plundered or destroyed at the dis- 
cretion of the leaders. 

During March and April we learned that 
large bands of these men were meeting 
nightly, both in the city and surrounding 

strictest secrecy was ob- 
served. Sentinels were posted near the 
places of meeting to prevent anyone spy- 
ing out what was going on. A husband 
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safety of the work . 
and workers at this station, on account of 


action, saying if the moyement was 
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dare not tell his wife, nor a son his father 
any of the secrets. They, like the Boxers 
of 1900, claimed supernatural powers, 
spiritual aid and invulnerability. 

The sect became so active and threaten- 
ing, that the Christians were alarmed. 
We then informed the Prefect, and hand- 
ed him the names of three of the principal - 
leaders. He promptly arrested them, and 
fer the time being the movement seemed 
checked. 

But after a short imprisonment, all 
were released. This only made matters 
worse. The sect told everywhere that the 
Honan Governor, who himself was in 
sympathy with the movement, had ordered 
the release. From that time on the sect 
multiplied rapidly. It was said that. the, 
city alone had a membership of about four 
thousand, Early in August it was re- 
perted by a Christian merchant in the city 
that the sect was buying all the arms and 
ammunition available. He also said that 
his own brother, a member of the sect, had 


warned him of the coming danger. An 
intelligent Christian soldier at the same 
time told us that more than half of the 


soldiers, together with the colonel, belong- 
ed to the sect. 

We, on hearing this, wrote the Prefect, 
saying the sect was now more numerous 
and threatening than during March and 
April. We also sent a_ trusted helper 
through the eastern part of the prefecture 
to investigate. He: returned in about 
three weeks with the report that although 
there were good crops and it was the busy 
time of harvest, yet the absorbing subject 
was the proposed uprising, which was to 
take place this autumn. Some of the local 
leaders, he reported, had a following of 
one and two thousand men. 

It was rather alarming to get such 4 
report from that particular region, long 
netorious for turbulency, Perhaps in all 
China no other region could turn out more 
highway robbers, have more village fights, 
nor get up more rebellions to the square 
nile, than that.same region. The writer 
has had a taste of mob violence seven 
times in that district. 

About the first of September, we again 
sent a letter to the Prefect, giving the 
names of about twenty leaders, with the 


fullest information, urging him to take 
not - 
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soon checked, we must inform the British — 


Ambassador. 

The Prefect soon called 
begged us not to send word to our Am- 
bassador, assuring us he would take 
vigorous action. Our Prefect is a brother 
of the Enlightened Viceroy of Canton, and 
is apparently a strong character. We as- 
sured him that we had confidence in his 
ability to stop the threatened uprising, 
otherwise, we long ago would have _ in- 
formed our Ambassador. 

He seemed surprised when we told him 
that every camp and yamen in the city 
was infested by the sect, and that he must 
beware of his own underlings. He said 
he would beware, and only use his person- 
al attendants and _ picked soldiers in 
making the arrests, 

» That night he seized two of the leaders 
in the city. Under torture, they made dis- 
closures which startled the officials. The 
sect proved to be more formidable than 
they imagined. The first two leaders ar- 
rested have been beheaded. More arrests 
have been made. Hundreds of the sect in 
alarm have fled from the city. The nine- 


in person, and 


teen hundred village constables of this 
county have been summoned before the 
magistrate, and under threat of the 


severest punishment, haye been ordered to 
furnish. the names of all connected with 
the sect, in their respective villages, 

The same order has \gone out through 
the seven counties. The members of the 


sect now seem thoroughly frightened, 
and unless there does come a_ signal 
for rebellion from the head of the sect, 


the danger for the present may ~ be 
sidered as past. 

Our information has mainly been glean- 
el from converts who once were members 
of the sect.. We sent one of them out 
through a district where we did not think 
the sect had many adherents, but he, by 
the use of their secret Signs, came into 
contact with them in every village. 

These ever recutring alarms. are, to say 
the least, rather trying on the nerves of 
ladies who passed through the horrors. of 
the Boxer uprising. Poor China! When 
will her people learn wisdom? “The 
eternal God is our refuge, and underneath 
sre the everlasting arms.” 


con- 


Yours Sincerely, 


3 J. GOFORTH. 
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LETTER FROM INDIA. 
BY REV. D. J. DAVIDSON. 


Dhar, Oct. 12; 


1904. 
DEAR RECORD READERS, 


Just as the Canadian summer is waning, 
and cooler breezes speak of coming winter, 
India’s most pleasant season is coming. 
on. The rains are past, and now while 
the country is full of growth, the weather 
is fine and the heat not nearly as oppres- 
sive as we found it in May and June. | 

Vegetable life is flourishing in plants, 
grass, trees, and grain. The ordinary 
grazing animals such as_ cows, buffaloes— 
not the American buffalo, but- an animal 
larger than the cow, which here largely 
Supplies us with milk—sheep and goats 
are looking their best. All these present a 
very attractive appearance when considered 
in relation to the famine which threatened 
Six weeks ago, but was averted by late 
rains. : . 

Truly, “Every prospect pleases, and only 
man is vile.” Indian heavens declare the 


glory of God the’ same as Canadian 
heavens do. Here, too, He paints the 
flowers and cares for the birds. And then 


in the sphere of humanity, notwithstanding 
the fact that there are so many claimants 
for the place which can rightfully be His 
alone, so many rivals of God, His mercy is 
not withdrawn. “His loving kindness, oh, 
how great!” 

When one comes here for the first time, 
he naturally compares his preconceived ° 
theories of things with things as he finds 
them here. Of course~it takes time to 
enter into the life of new people so as to 
really understand it, but there are many 
things that are patent from the first 
almost, and confirm or modify our former 
opinions. 

One thing that is full of interest is fe 
way these people listen, This is especia- 
ally the case out in the villages. There 
is certainly a great willingness to hear the 
Gospel. And many, as they sit and listen, 
keep their heads in motion, assenting to or 
dissenting from what the speaker is Say--— 
ing. So the preacher has some indication 
of how his message is being received. 

I state these things as 
the speaking of others. I am still obliged 
to seek my blessing, for the most /part, on 
the ground of those who only stand and 
wait. It is hard to keep quiet, when there _ 


observations on — 


1904 
are sO many willing to hear, but Hindi 
words do not flow out of a Canadian 
mouth just by opening it. 

But there are other factors associated 
with good hearing that modify it con- 
siderably. The Indian conscience seems to 
be rather a dull weapon, and in the atmos- 
phere in which it is formed and developed 
it is not much to be wondered at. 

I heard this statement yesterday from 
a man who has been long in India—‘The 
Indian expects the European to be honest 
and straightforward, but if he should find 
anyone among his own people so scrupul- 
ous, he would consider him a fool, or at 
least ‘soft!’” Of course, there are many 
exceptions to any such statement as this, 
but it is certainly an indication of charac- 
ter. 

There may be few more 
cisive methods of comparing different 
Systems of beliefs than to examine the 
consciences that are produced. So, as we 
value conscience, we must also value the 
proclamation of the world’s great con- 
science-quickener, Jesus Christ. 

Then too, perhaps as.-a result of a 
weak conscience, the head may be con- 
vineed, but the heart seems so far from the 
head that it remains undisturbed. 


One of our missionaries proved by ex- 
periment to his gardener that far more 
tomatoes could be grown from the same 
amount of land by setting ‘the plants 
farther apart, and pruning the vines. The 
gardener could not but see the result, but 
would he adopt it himself? Not Aton: 
His ancestors had not grown tomatoes— in 
that way and why should he? 

: In the same way it is more or less true 

_of the whole nation that they are so bound 
to the sacred sins of the past as to make 
progress difficult. -And it is probably a 
universal characteristic of man to: -be 
More bound to the past in the religious 
sphere than in any other. The guilt of 
adhering to old customs that have long 
Since served their purpose, if they ever had 
any, increases wich the increasing light 
of each new generation. 

An educated Hindu called upon us 
recently, and as he could not eat. with us, 
said he would wait until we had taken our 
lunch, So we had_ to inhospitably leave 
him elone. He was invited to eat with 
us, and in reply made a remark of some 


/ 


effective or de- 
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significance that some day such a thing 
would be possible. Yes, as surely as 
Christianity is of God, so surely will it one 
day unite and free this caste-splintered, 
and custom-manacled people. 
It is amazing what credulity can exist 
where faith in God is not. I have already 
Seen here such testimony to the truth of 
ye will not believe, 
surely ye shall not be established.” It 
was reported in Dhar some time ago, that 
on a certain day plague was coming to the 
city. Before the arrival of that day 
hundreds, even thousands, had left the 
city. When people do not believe God, 
they can believe anything. 

A young man came to the hospital here 
the other day with a bad running sore on 


his leg, It was scientifically cleansed and 
treated, and given every possible chance 
to heal. But his people came and _ took 


him away forcibly, having been told that 
unless they burned his stomach he would 
die. They proceeded to burn his abdomen 
with a hot iron, and he died of shock in 
the midst of the absurd, but painful opera- 
tion. 

We see so many people bearing, especi- 
ally on the abdomen, burn scars. Should 
anyone be dissatisfied with Christianity 
let him come here where it is not, and he 
will certainly become proud of it. The 
Gospel has been given to meet the world’s 
needs, where it is not, they are not met. 


LETTER FROM HONAN. 
BY REV. GEO. M. ROSS. 
Wei. Hwei Fu, Sept. 12, 1904. 
DEAR RECORD: 
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September. has arrived, next comes 
October—and then I shall be a year in 
China—ten thousand miles from home. 
And a happy year it has been, partly be- 
cause it has been a very busy one, and 
partly also because my work has been 


very pleasant and congenial. 

About a week after I reached here I 
entered upon the study of Chinese. Not 
being immediately able to find a regular 
teacher, one of Dr. McClure’s medica] as- 
sistants consented to act as such until a 
regular graduate could be procured. 
About a month afterwards we found one 
—a clever young Mohammedan graduate 
—and he is with us still. 
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What a funny jumble of trinkets these 
Chinese characters ar?! Nobody knows 
where they came from. In fact, like 
Melchisedec, they seem to have had no 
beginning of days, and I also fear that 
likewise they shall have no end of years. 

This is a hard language to master. In 
the first place there is no regular alphabet, 
neither is there any appreciable respect 
paid to voice, mood, tense, number or 
person. Each character is a word with 
one syllable. This has to be learned by 
itself, and so in reading over a lesson, if 
you come across a character, the sound of 
which you do not know or have forgotten, 
you cannot spell it, and thus get at the 
pronunciation as in other languages—there 
is no spelling to it—you simply have to 
refer to your teacher to give you the exact 
sound of the word again. 

Instead of an alphabet there is what is 


called “The Radicals.” These—two  hun- 
dred and fourteen in number—are_ the 
first to be learned. Every character has 


one radical, sometimes more—and also a 
phonetic in its make-up. The radical 
conveys a faint hintas tothe meaning of 
the word, while the phonetic sometimes 
leads its assistance as we search for its 
proper sound. Neither, however, are 
trustworthy guides, and in any doubtful 
ease the teacher or the dictionary must or 
should always be referred to. 

And then again, besides the radicals 
and the phonetic, there is also the tone to 
be attended, to—and_ a “toney” language 
the Chinese certainly is. There are five 
tones—only four aré in use here—which 
must be. clearly distinguished inasmuch 
as each character has its one tone. 

Giving a character a wrong tone often 
leads to confusion. The story is told that 
not very long ago a missisonary, doubt- 
less newly arrived—instead of giving out 
—as he wished to—that there would be a 
prayer-meeting in the church on a certain 
evening—had the misfortune to say that 
there would be a rooster in the church on 
a certain evening. The trouble was that 
he used the first tone instead of the 
Becond in pronouncing .a word which 
otherwise was the proper One to use. 

But difficult as the language is, it is a 
great pleasure to have the privilege of 
studying it, knowing that ere long we can 
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use it in conveying to these people the 
glad, sweet message of the Saviour’s love. 

After studying for about eight months 
I was given a_ class 
consisting of a dozen or so young men. 
We started a series 
our plan to follow 
the course marked out by the Internation- 
al Sunday School Committee for 1900. 

The Sunday School has only . been 
started three months ago, but already it is 
giving proof of great usefulness. Young 
and old attend with wonderful regularity, 
and it is hoped that ere 
children in great multitudes can be con- 
strained to come. 

What marvellous opportunities of doing 
good, and consequently of getting good, 
there are before us here. Here are the 


people by the thousand, yes, and by the 
million—all seemingly greedy and anxious ~ 


to hear the Gospel. 
Here, in Wei Hwei 
ings in our chapel 
week but Saturday. And the people come 
night after night and listen with mar- 


Fu, we have meet- 


vellous attention to the old, yet ever new — 


story of redeeming love. And so it is all 
over this field. Wherever you g0, and 
whatever fair you attend, it is the same, 
the people are there in multitudes, to buy 
books and to listen to the Gospel. 

And the people! 
for multitude. I was 


up on top. 0of.-2 


mountain, a thousand feet high or so, a 


few weeks ago, and from One position, 
without moving, I counted two hundred 
and fifty villages, and as_ far -as I know 
in not-one of 
Single follower of Christ. 


You May. ask why don’t some of our 
missionaries go and preach to these - 
people? Why; just because there are 


hundreds and thousands of other villages 
nearer our station here, that as yet they 
haven’t been able to reach. We have 
been praying for open doors—and. the 


coors have now been opened, and the ex-. 
hortation is to enter in and possess. the 
what 
conferred upon — 
anyone than this, simply to be permitted — 
to:come to these people‘and tell them the — 
It is 


land. What greater 
nobler honour could. be 


privilege, 


message of the ~Saviour’s 
good, goon, to be here. 


love. 
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A STORY FROM DEMERARA. 
BY REV. WM. FORBES. 


For the REcorp. 


On this eoast I had the pleasure of visit- 
ing an interesting Christian Chinese 
Church representing a work that was 
started in the days of Chinese indentured 
labour in this Colony. 

The history has a touch of the romantic. 
A young Chinese Christian—a convert in 
one of the Baptist missions, sought the 
privilege of sailing with his fellow- 
countrymen to this distant shore, in the 
Capacity of a Christian missionary, and 
being denied this he signed articles as 
an indentured Chinese coolie, worked out 


<p time, and when free, devoted his life 
wholly to ministering in the Gospel to the 


- Chinese of this Colony. 


7 


~ 


- true. 
migrate from his own land, but he freely 


sport” with Catechist Nohar. 
~ him:— 


- employs you as 


‘. “Well,” 


I believe the story is sometimes told that 
he sold himself into slavery, which is not 
He was. simply an indentured im- 


subjected himself to the conditions of 
indenture, that he might live among his 
people for their good during his term o* 
indenture, and become their minister when 
free. 

~How far-his influence brought about the 
present good condition of Chinese here, I 
“am not prepared to say, but it was tbe 
beginning of a work the result of which is 
that the majority of Chinese here, indeed 
all, but a few late comers, are at. least 


nominally Christian, and very many are. 


well-to-do Christian citizens. 
~ J have just had a eall from two cate 
ehists. I always enjoy their calls. I ne 
_them to report their work—their successes 
and difficulties, etc. and counsel them. 
Other duties being finished they have been 
telling me of East Indian customs, re- 
ligions, etc., ete. 

Only the other day a man was “making 
He said to 


“You are a wise man now, the parson 
catechist and he teaches 
you. Tell me now Babu, how many 
pounds the earth weighs. You are a smart 
Christian, you ought to know that.” 

Nohar replies:—“Just the earth without 
any of the things in it?” 

“Yes,” said the man. 
said Nohar when he had led him 
into the trap, “I will tell you how many 


pounds the earth weighs when you move 


all the buildings off of the earth. I ean‘t 


—_ 
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Weigh the earth by itself when all those 


buildings are on it, when you move them 
ali off I will weigh the earth for you.” 

The man was “floored,” as they 
here. 

A young H. I. Christian here was eager 
to teach his fellow-countrymen about the 
good way, but was met with a wonderf 1] 
story of the mighty monkey-mohabir, the 
Servant of Ram. When a wee monkey, he 
complained to his mother of being hungry 
and was directed to eat the first red wing 
he saw, thereupon he swallowed the su2 
in his stomach for six 
months, with what effect on his organs of 
believe the story does not 


say 


say. 

The Hindoo evidently expected to over- 
Christian with this tale, 
beside which the Gospel was to him very 
tame. 

“Ay,” said the young man, 
more big, the sun or the earth?” 

The “sun,” said the man, thinking to 
make the story all the more wonderful. 

“And where did this monkey live?” 

“In Ceylon.” 

“And how could this monkey, that lived 
in one little bit of the earth eat something 
more big than all the world—Pooh! man 
you are foolish.” 

“The logic was convincing and the | aa 
confessed that it was hard to understaad. 
But after pondering a while he asserced, 
though. with less assurance, that he still 
believed that the monkey swallowed the 


“which is 


sun. This is surely a case where faith 
and reason are irreconcileable. 
A. good-minded dispenser in one of the 


estate’s hospitals,a black man—was trying 
to teach the patients something about 
God’s salvation in Christ. 

But a wily Hindoo turned on him taat 
Story in their sacred books about the man 
with the wonderful ears. They were so 
large that when he went to rest at niglits 
he would lie on one side spreading tha 
under ear under him for a mattress, and 
using the upper one as a complete coyvarir 
for his body. The teacher was, I be:ieve. 
overawed and the story met with such 
strong approval from the rest of the audJi- 
ence that the meeting broke up. 

Such stories when taken by themselves 
are amusing, but when we remember that 
they come from the sacred books and ere 
among the best food that feeds the 
Hindoo mind and heart, they are un- 
speakably sad. 


World Wide Work, | 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


High authority has declared South 
America to be the most neglected mission 
field on the globe to-day. Not only is it a 
neglected field, but “it is also an immense 
field. The facts are so little known to 
Christian people in general that I venture 
to lay before a great number of readers 
the dire need of this immense and ne- 
elected part of the world. My hope is 
that consecrated souls may be moved by 
the Holy Spirit to investigate and under- 
take CGhrist’s work among these benighted 
and unknown millions: 


About nine years ago, obeying, as I 
believe. a divine call, I went to South 


America and worked mostly in central 
Brazil. I acquired the language of Brazil 
_-Portuguese—and lived. entirely among 


the people for long periods of time, living 


as they live, and eating as they eat. On 
one trip I did not speak a word of = my 
mother tongue for nine months. I thus 
became intimately acquainted with the 
life of all classes. 

Later I travelled thousands of miles 
from south to north,~ traversing vast 


wildernesses and penetrating two thousand 
miles from the Atlantic coast by canoe, by 
raft, by mule and horse, and on foot, and 
I will speak of what I have ‘seen. 

The area of Brazil alone is greater-than 
that of the United States, and added _ to 
this are the great. territories of Bolivia, 
Peru, Paraguay, Venezuela, Colombia, 
Chili, Argentina, etce., containing perhaps 
thirty millions of people. 2 
In Brazil alene there are about 

million souls, of whom _ probably 
than one million have ever heard the 
pel of Christ as sufficient Saviour and 
Mediator, there being not over two hun- 
dred Provestant missionaries, colporteurs 
and native pastors for this vast populs- 
tion. 

In addition to this there are estimated 
to be in South America at least, three 
hundred tribes and races. numbering mil- 
lions of souls and speaking a multitude of 
langueges and dialects. Many of these 
tribes, still absolutely unknown to the 


less 
GOs- 


twenty 


civilized world, live in a state of nudity 
and devour human flesh. 

I penetrated the wilderness fastnesses 
of some of these unknown peoples, and 
made an ethnological collection for the 
Smithsonian Insutution of the United 
States National Museum. As a sample of 
how these people live. let me describe 
briefly a village of the Bororo tribe, in the 
Matto Grosso country of Brazil. 


The village contains about thirty low 
huts built of palm branches, surrounding 
the “baehytu,” or great hut. Crouching 


in the eternal gloom of each one of these 
dens of savagery exist two or three or more 
families, living in the midst 6f indescrib- 
able filth, moral as well as material. 

The. “baehytu\”’, or great hut, is. the 
dwelling-place of the unmarried men, the 
village workshop,’ the place where public 
functions are held, and finally, a den Of 
iniquity. 

When a village becomes so filthy that it 
is no longer endurable, even to its savage 
citizens, they abandon and _ burn it, and 
erect a new village near by. ; 

While there I witnessed the funeral 
ceremonies over the body of a. chil& 
THESE continued from the hour of death 
bee faee first sunset after death, and 

€ ned. an in 4 iu 
Wat, ate Ee ee 

s g. Ing, ~ yeHing; 
barking, crying, shaking of huge calabash 


shell rattles and blowine of trumpets 


It seems to be an attempt to reproduce the 


notes of all the wild 
and swamp. > 
The savage mother, cut from head to 
foot with sharp-edged shells. and covered 
with blood, moaning, chanting, and ery- 
ing, knelt beside the body of her child, 
while her hair was being slowly jerked 
out by other savages. Me 
On the opposite side of the corpse 
crouched the father and remaining mem- 
bers of the family, hearing their part in 
the savage rites, while near by stood a 
sroup of female relatives and friends of 
the family, slashing their naked bodies 
from head to foot with sharp-edged shells. 


creatures of forest 


At sunset the body was interred on the _ 


surface of the ground near the “baehytu,” 


Where it remained over a week. ‘ See 


ee ee ee a Nee Ce ee ee re ee 


ee! ee Yo 
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Tubber company, wishing 


America are peopled by 


one 
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It was then disinterred, the bones taken 
into the “baehytu,” and pandemonium 
was again unchained and reigned for two 
or three days and nights. 

The spirit of the deceased is supposed 
to go to inhabit the demon world and 
haunt men in the flesh, and this elaborate 
funeral ceremony is partly to pacify it. 

Whenever these wild tribes come into 
contact with the more developed peoples 
of South America, they are regarded as 
prey, the same as dangerous wild beasts. 

A high Brazilian official told me-that “a 
to clear a cer- 
tan forest of its human inhabitants, sup- 
plied them with an abundance of poison- 
ed rum! A governor 
Brazilian’ States said that 


of -one of the 
the only thing 


‘he had for the children of the forest. was 


bullets! 
To be permitted to carry the light and 
Joy of _God’s  loye to these benighted 


people is my hope and sincerest purpose. 
Many of these peoples live in healthy and 
accessible regions. peau 
Hyen civilization is 
moral. Other 


im- 
South 
millions of more 
advanced races; but of there about 
eighty per cent. - can neivaer read nor 
write. 


defective and 
vast. domains of 


The. very idea of marita] virtue among 
men is laughed. at, and among all classes 


of socieiy, but more especiatly among the 
so-called 


higher classes, both married 
and unmarried men live in -opéen immor- 
ality without forfeiting the respect of 


their fellowmen. 


Distilleries of powerful rum _everywhere 
exist, and it is universally drunk. 
Murder is fearfully common, the law 


_affording but little protection, and it is a 
common thing to meet a man whose hands - 


are stained with the blood of moré than 
murder. In very ,many cases no- 
thing whatever is done about it. and the 
Slayer does not even leave the village - or 
town. If the victim should have power- 
ful friends, the assassin may be prose- 
cuted, but the judge may be bought _ off 
with a small bribe. There are many pro- 
fessional assassins. : 

Tobacco is used habitually by a very 
large proportion of the women, and uni- 
versally by the men, and it is even used 
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by boys and girls of five. or>-six years. 
Their food reeks with pork grease, and 
this, in addition to vice, breeds almost 
universal disease. William A. Cook, in The 
Interior. 


—_—__— 


In Argentina Pastor George Smith says: 
“The rising generation is set against the 
continuance of superstition. The  influ- 
ence Of the priests is dreaded in many 
homes; the people are beginning to resist 
the constant influx of monks and nuns 
from France; there is an evident reaction 
against tyranny. 

Shall the revolt end in the acceptance of 
materialism or Christ? That is the ques- 
tion confronting Protestantism as one 
contemplates the future of the South 
American republic, and nowhere is the 
problem more acute than in Buenos 
Ayres, Argentina’s capital, which, together 
With its surrounding districts. contains 
about one-fifth of the population -of 
Argentina. 

This magnificent city with its cosnio- 
politan people and corrupt social life: its 
material prosperity and modern enter- 
prise, has much need to listen to the mes- 
sage of the Christ. Yet few armongst its 
pepulation of nine hundred thousand, in- 


cluding many English-speaking people, 
are willing to be taught. How-~ hardly 
shall they that have riches enter into the 


kinedom-of God!” 

Brazil  ineludes 
America, and. contains 
inhabitants who are all practically either 
Catholics or out-and-out heathens. And 
among this great host only 200 Protestant 
missionaries are to be found. Of these, 
forty-five are Presbyterians, forty-five 
are German Lutherans, forty-four Method- 
ists, twenty-five Baptists, ten ~Episco- 
palians, with several smaller missious sup- 


about half of South 
about 18,000,000 


plying the residue.—lxchange. 


I know of no more encouraging fact 
than the unquestionable ability of a man 


levate his life by a conscious en- 
Hat oe to "be able to 


deavour. It is something 
paint a particular picture or to carve a 
statute, and so make a few objects 


beautiful; but it is far more glorious to 
carve and paint the very atmosphere and 
medium through which we look, which 
morally we can do.—Thoreau. 
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PERSIAN VILLAGE LIFE. 


Two-thirds of the population- live in 
the villages and the rest in the cities. If 
you were to examine the villages you 
would find that all the houses-are built in 
a sort of solid block, close together for the 
safety of the inhabitants, and are built 
mostly of mud, one story high, and the 
one room is used in which to cook, bake, 
dine, receive -their company, and lodge. 
Parents, children and grandchildren live in 
the same place. The floor is nothing but 
the ground, upon which they have straw 
mats. A stranger comes in without any 
previous notice or knock on the door. As 
he enters the people are*taken by surprise, 
-but he is welcome. He will keep his hat 
on, but his shoes will be removed. No 
windows are to be found in the walls, but 
some holes in the ceiling. Luke 5: 19). 

Oftentimes one of . these windows will 
seem to be closed, but if we examine 
closely we will see a man putting his 
head through to see who are the inmates 
of the house. Thus they ascertain if there 
ar? any strangers within. the walls. AS 
we sit down, not on chairs, but on the 
flcor on our knees, or like tailors do in 
this country, and look around, we will see 
that there are no. pictures. on the walls 
and no books or papers in the house. But 
sometimes’ we “may hear a’ .yoice, and, 
listening closely, will find that it comes 
somewhere from the _ wall. The voice 
comes from the neighbours who live on 
the other side, and they are giving the 
news to members of this family through 
the hole in the wall; this way the news. is 
einculated. Another way of spreading the 
news is by means of gossip, which is 
practiced universally.—Selected. 


MISSION WORK IN FRANCE. 


“Seen from outside,’ he continues, 
“France seems to be almost exclusively a 
Roman Catholic country. Of its 38,000,- 
000 inhabitants only 700,000 are Pro- 
_testants and 80,000 are Jews. Most of the 
remaining 37,000,000 belong nominally to 
the Roman Church. 


“But they cannot truly be called 
Catholics. Notwithstanding this, the 
political power in the hands of the Church 
of. Rome is still very great... . Catholic- 
ism has become a synonym of clericalism. 
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“In consequence, a deep hatred of re- — 
ligion prevails among the workmen in the 
great industrial towns; and most of them 


have broken openly with the chureh. | 
Protestantism being unknown to them, 
they think that Christianity is Roman 


Catholicism, and aims only at establishing 
the absolute dominion of “high classes” 
over low ones. 


“People are disgusted, and they would 
sip Into absolute unbelief—out of hatred: 
for what they call the religion of money 
—if Protestantism could not show them 
that it is possible to be a Christian 
without being a Roman Catholic.” 


A number of societies are now at aaell 
in France, among them the “Hvangelical 
Society of Geneva,” and the ‘‘Hvangelical 
Society of France.’ The English Wes- 
leyvans have a prosperous mission in ~ 
Paris, and the McCall Mission. still con- 
tinues its beneficent work. a 


But the largest of the societies is the 
Central Society of Evangelization, which 
was founded in 1847, and now supports 
about one hundred and fifty churches, 
with one hundred and eighty evangelists, 
a preparatory - school of theology in Paris 
and a seminary. for evangelists.—The 
Missionary. 


FRENCH PROTESTANTS IN MADA- 
GASCAR. 
The French Protestants’ churches are 


dander a burden of work 
is generally known 


1830 to 1896, the Engtish Protes- 


far greater than 


From 


tants directed missionary work in -Mada-  — 


part of +this 
other . foreigners 


gascar. During a large 


period all English » and 


were driven from the country by persecu- saat 


tion. / 


Upon the conversion of the Queen, the 
English missionaries took .up the work 
and carried it forward with creat success 
until 1896, when, after the French * con= = 
quest and occupancy of the country, they 
were driven out. 


The work could only be _ continued by 
transferring it to the French Protestant. — 
Churches. The number of French Pro-~ 4 


testants is small, atid it was a heavy task — 
upon their workers and resources to care for — 
the five hundred churches and five hundred — 
schools; but they took’ 
halting, and, notwithstanding 1 
weakness in numbers and _ resources, - 
have kept the work alive. ( 


A new Protestant college has been erect 


ed at Autananarivo, the ¢éapital of ie. 
Madagascar. -The elite of the Hovas re- ~ 
ceive their university education in this — 
institution. te 


the work without — 3 
thei 


s4""—) 7a" 
~ Te 


‘against Jewish missions. 


amalgamation with the nations. 
ure has embittered many, and bred a spirit 


_gsohn propaganda. 
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HAVE JEWISH MISSIONS BEEN A 
FAILURE. - 


- 


BY THE REV. W. EWING, Stirling, Scotland. 


There is a stiff prejudice in many minds 
When we study 
the facts, it is positively startling to find 
that Jewish missions are among the most 
successful of Christian enterprises. . 

In the middle of the eighteenth century, 
Moses, Mendelssohn urged the Jews to as- 
similate the culture and mix in the social 
life of the lands where they dwelt. The 
grant of equal political rights during the 
nineteenth century in all Christian states 
save Russia, seemed to favour this move- 


~ ment, and one effect is seen in the improved 


social position of the Jews. 


Even more striking is the religious 
ehange. Talmudism not only regulates 
the ritual of. worship, it surrounds the 


whole of life with precepts and restrictions. 
The efforts of the New Orthodoxy to pre- 
serve traditional Judaism in the synagogue 
were foredoomed to failure, since to share 


' the common usages of the Gentiles means 


constant ignoring. of Talmudic injunctions. 
The system is thus undermined, and re- 
ligious confusion ensues. 

The aim of modern Judaism, to convert 
the world to monotheism, excites the de- 
rision of more advanced Zionists. Its two 
fundamental ideas are—l. he unity of 
God; and 2. Community in Jewish blood. 
But the firSt is also held by Moslems, who, 
unlike the Jews, do really try to convert 
the world; while the second asserts a mere 


physical affinity, more likely to repel than’ 


to attract Gentiles. 


The intense racial sentiment of the Jew, 
and his antipathy to prevailing religious 
ideals, frustrate all attempts at social 
This fail- 


of revolt; and Jews are found among the 
boldest leaders in all revolutionary move- 
ments. Hence the feelings of distrust and 
fear, of which anti-Semitism, with such 
barbarities as those of MKischineff, is the 
natural expression. 

Zionism, which is equivalent to Jewish 
Nationalism, frankly abandons the Mendel- 
It finds hope for the 
nation’s future in development of national 
consciousness, in the aim to become again 
a separate people, with the centre of their 
national life in the land of their forefathers. 
Religious differences have produced divi- 
sions; these must be set aside. The watch- 
word henceforth must be the nation first, 


- ‘then her religion. 


The appeal to national sentiment has 
attracted men of all shades of belief, from 
the rigid Talmudist to the ultra-rational- 
ist. This remarkable rally to the new call 
is fresh evidence of the deep unrest that 


-reigns'in the Jewish heart. and of that 
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Strange yearning which no outward calm 
and no grants of political and _ social 
equality can satisfy. How clear, then, 


the obligation is upon us, who know what 
alone will meet the profoundest needs of 
Jew the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ! 

But there is a general impression that 
the Jewish field is the hardest and most 
unfruitful of all. No one believes this 
Who has glanced at the evidence. The 
exact contrary is true. 


The Jewish and Foreign — missionary 
problems are different. A heathen people 
is homogeneous, living on its own soil, 
under laws and customs of its own devis- 
ing. The Jew, in all the lands of his 
dispersion, is an alien element, under the 
law of the stranger, conforming, as far as 
necessary, to social usages not his own. 
Eleyen-twelfths of the Jews live in 
Christian countries. The work of the 
foreign missionary is therefore simple 
and direct, whereas the Jewish missionary 
must reckon on the influence of the sur- 
rounding Christian community affecting 
the Jew in a thousand subtle ways. 


Is this an advantage? We need not 
recall the dreary centuries of Christian 
malevolence, treachery, and cruelty, which 


gave, for the outraged Jew, a_ sinister 
aspect to every word spoken by Christian 
tongue. The memory of these ancient 


wrongs cannot be effaced in one or 
hundred years. 

Most of the Jews also have been in 
contact with a Christianity practicing 
idolatry, which, whether open or disguised, 
is utterly abhorrent to the Jewish religious 
genius. Any gain from this source is due 
to the efforts of the missionaries, stirring 
up and directing the interest of Christian 
people. Baptisms of Jews in the various 
churches are therefore results, though 
indirect, of missionary work. Jewish con- 
verts are absorbed in existing Christian 
communities, and disappear; the results of 
the mission thus lose the visibility and im- 
pressiveness secured by the formation of 
native Christian ~Churches ‘in heathen 
lands, 

It is true, especially 
that baptisms form a very imperfect 
measure of success. Certain ~ societies 
publish no statistics. Many Jews are con- 


in a 


in the Jewish field, 


vineed of the truth, but cannot face the 
terrible ordeal baptism involves. With 
this understanding, what reliable figures 


can we give, and how do they compare 
with those in the Foreign Mission Field? 

The Jews number 11,000.000 souls. Dur- 
ing last century not less than 250,000 were 
baptized. This refers strictly to converts, 
the proportion being 1 in 45. 

The heathen and Mohammedans. are 
stated at 1,100,000,000. In the same period 
about 10,000,000 were baptized. If we add 
the negroes of the United States, a total 
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of 17,500,000 is reached. Allow 500,000 for 
possible under-statement, and the propor- 
tion of converts to population is 1 in UU. 
The difference in favour of Jewish mis- 
sions is aS striking aS, to many, it. is sur- 
prising. 


But even so, the comparison hardly does 
justice. Foreign missions have the wy pele 
century of work to their credit. The re- 
sults in Jewish work have been gained in 
practically only three-quarters of Ep 
ceniury, since the second quarter was 
well advanced before the Jews were serl- 
ously attacked by the evangelical Churches. 

But converts must be weighed as well as 
counted. The reproach that triumphs are 
mainly won among the lower classes—the 
ignorant and outcast—if indeed it be a 
reproach. hardly apples to Jewish mis- 
sions. 
from missionary bias, 


A witness free 


“Die Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums,” 


says, “The soul-catchers have, after. all, 
oviained considerable success.” And 
again, reporting Professor M. Philipssobn, 
“One is often inclined to find consolation 
for the increasing apostasy in the state- 
ment that they are only decaying branches 
broken off from the ancient tree, but it is, 


alas! untrue. Unfortunately, many ele- 
ments, spiritually and materially potent, 
and eminent even in other respects, are 


forsaking Us.” 


Men conspicuous in intellectual endow- 
ments, learning, culture, and caaracter, 
have embraced the Christian faith, and 
devoted their genius to the propagation of 
the Gospel. Pages could be filled with the 
names of men who command tue respect of 
Christendom, having won distinction in 
every sphere, who have passed from the 
twilight of the Talmud to the full light of 
truth. Apart from those engaged in mis- 
sionary work, 750 Jewish converts are  to- 
day occupying Christian pulpits. Can any 
other mission render an account com- 
parable with this? 

A result, although less direct, of mission- 
ary influence, is the change in the whole 
Jewish attitude towards Christ—hatred and 
scorn giving place to pride in Him as the 
brightest star in all the human firmament. 

This paper is not written, it need hardly 
be said, to belittle the splendid results 
achieved in the Foreign Mission Field. 
But the very magnitude of these resulis 
has tended to obscure the importance of 
those won in the smaller field of Israel. 
The object here is simply to make ihe 
facts plain, and to invite for them  iim- 
partial consideration. This alone will 
effectually remove false impressions, cor- 
rect misunderstandings, and secure for 
Jewish missions from. all fair-minded 
persons the interest and support to which, 
on every ground, they have such weighty 
claims.—The Missionary Record of the 
United Free Church of Scotland. 
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THE LITTLE CUP IN GERMANY. | 
The following article by a contributor 
to The Quarterly Register, the organ “of the 
World’s Presbyterian Alliance, gives a 4 
glimpse of some of Germany’s Religious - . 
and lHcclesiastical problems. And shows 
aiso that there, as elsewhere, very small ~ 
things sometimes have a prominence far 
greater than their importance deserves, to 3 
the exclusion perhaps of vital questions. 7 4 
4 


~ 


_In no country in the world are the ques- 
tions which await the solution of. the — 
Church graver than in Germany. Here 
are a few of them: What steps should be 
taken to avert the deadening influence of 
the State connection? How is the supply — 
of pastors uo be kept up? What had best — 
be done to protect isolated Protestants in 
Catholic districts from going over to Rome 
and to supply them with regular means of 
worship? How is theunited action of the 
churches of the various States to be organ- 
ized. What can be done to awaken interest 
in foreign missions? Above all, can no- ~— 
thing be done to deepen spiritual life in the 
majority of congregations? Are the theo-— : 
logical chairs in the universities to be filed 
by unbelievers who have only their science 
to recommend them? Has the Church any 
definite plan for combating the growing ~ 
aepravity of the young in large cities, - 


j 
. 
3 
’ 
q 
4 
4 
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All these are matters of the gravest im; 
port, affecting the very vitals of the © 
Church. Are they being adequately faced? ~— 
I read a gréat number of German news- 
papers, relisious and secular, and as far as - 4 
discussion in the press is coneerned, I do 
not think that the churches are alive to the a 
gravity of the situation, or that the leaders 
of the people in ecclesiastical affairs dre. 
at all to the front with guiding counsel. 3 


i do not, however, purpose to speak of 
these things in this letter. fe 
THE LITTLE CUP OVERSHADOWS ALL. - 


uiS letter has another purpose in view, 
namely, to treat of a controversy which is — 
being .carried- om in~ all parts of “the 
country with an animation which is some- 
times very like acrimony. Is it not sig- 
nificant of the state of affairs in Germany - ~ 
that a question like the general use of the — 
Communion Cup has become one of the — 
burning topics-of the day? Columns on — 
this subject are poured out weekly. 


Before me is a newspaper published in — 


Central Germany with four columns. on ~ 
the use of the cup, and it is no isolated © 


case. It is a question in which something~ 
evidently lies which invites discussion. — 
The question is asked, “Is the common” 


drinking out of a Communion Cup insani-— 
tary? If it is, ought not steps be taken_to™ 
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substitute cups for the use of each indi- 


vidual communicant 


in “liberal” Church 
is advocated, that 


It is contended 
circles where change ) 
most communicants have to force them- 
selves to suppress physical disinclination 
to touch with their lips the cup that has 


-been touched by the lips of so many others. 


= 


.feeling is awakened in handling it. 
hates to talk of the matter. 


After a long communion, the whole appear- 
ance of the cup is such, that an unpleasant 
One 
It is mention- 
ed privately among members of the same 
family, says the Hannoverscher Couricr. 
but no one likes to’speak about it to a 
pastor lest-he think that you are touching 
the holiest mysteries of religion with a 


coarse and unsympathetic hand. 


The communities in- several German 


-eities have now taken the matter in hand, 


zeal. 


“Are the objections 


unpleasant and unesthetic, and it 


and a beginning with cups for each indi- 
vidual communicant has been made among 
other places in Bremen, Disseldorf, Strass- 
burg, and Berlin. The papers, as I have 
said, are taking the matter up with singular 
The windows of. booksellers’ shops 
contain pamphlets for and against the 
ehange, and the windows of the silver- 
smiths. display the newest patterns for the 
individual cups. Not. a number of the 
Monatschrift fur Gottesdienst und Kirchliche 
Kunst appears without the subject being 
discussed ad nauseam. 

, The question is being everywhere asked, 
to the Common Cup 
reasonable?” On the side of the ré- 
formers it is contended, that the custom is 
is also 
dangerous. They contend that it is a sur- 
vival of the time when it was as custom- 
ary to eat with the fingers out of one 
common > dish as it is now for each 


decent person to have his own plate and 


- of 


there, has carried on experiments 


spoon. 
A pamphlet has been published in 
Gottingen which contains descriptions _ of 


actual cases of infection by means of the 
Common Communion Cup. Dr. Forster. of 
Strassburg, a professor at the University 
on the 
subject before a meeting, with the object 
showing how baccili can be com- 
municated from one person to another by 


drinking out of a common vessel. 


time with a clean cloth. 
said the President, all danger of infection 


‘Lone President of the Imperial Public 
Health Department, writing on the subject, 
advised pastors to turn the cup gradually 
round and to wipe the rim from time to 
If this were done, 


would be removed. 

But Professor Férster knows better. He 
pointed out that this “turning and wiping,” 
as he called it, will not affect the contents 
of the cup, which might be most impure 
unless one claimed some special immunity 


--. for the contents of a Sacramental chalice. 
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The President of the Public Health De- 
partment asked the Reformers to prove to 


him a single case of infection from the use 
of the common cup. 


The Reformers retort by asking, if he 
would drink out of the same. cup from 
which a consumptive or a typhus patient 
had drunk. . 

The next question the Reformers attack 
is: “Does the Common Oup belong to the 
essehce of the Sacrament, or would the 
uSe Of the individual cup interfere with 
the Sacrament as a means of grace?” They. 
answer the question at once with an em- 
phatic negative. They do not demand thai 
the whole Church should instantly give 
up the old custom. The bulk of church 
people are not yet prepared for the change. 
But they contend, that there should be a 
liberty allowed to those pastors who de- 
Sire to break from the old way to follow 
the dictates of common sense and improved 
hygiene. 


Let those, say the Reformers, who desire 
to communicate in the old way do so; but 
let those who see in the old way @ practice 
both unlovely and unhealthy, come to the 
altar with their own cups. The pastor will 
pour the wine into their cups from which 
he fills the common chalice. 

It is contended that there is nothing in 
the liturgical wording of administering the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper which runs 
contrary to the proposed alteration, and in 
time the most pronounced opponent of it 


.will get used to the change, and will recog- 


nize that tue new- plan can be carried out 
in aS orderly and reverent a manner as the 
old. 

There another question which 
nearly as fiercely debated—cremation. A 
Section of the orthodox clergy has taken 
up. a firm position against this practice, 
fearing that its general introduction will] 
tend to sap bélief in the resurrection of 
the body. ‘ 

Against them are ‘arranged the hygienists, 
who maintain that bodies crumble to dust 
no matter whether they are cremated or 
buried. The econtrover-y is complicated by 
the medical jurisconsults, who say that 
cremation removes all traces of foul prac- 
tices, such as poisoning. And so the fight 
rages, and the enemy rejoices. 

It is not a good sign when questions 
interest 
affecting the very 


is is 


the more vital matters 
being of the Church. I. know men vastly 
interested in the cremation controversy, 
and with the strongest views on the un- 
esthetic practice of communicating from a 
common cup, who rarely show themselves 
inside a chureh, and from whom the most 
passionate appeal would not drew a six- 
pence for a Missionary collection. 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS FOR CHINA. 
BY REV. J. SADLER, AMOY. 
The educational awakening throughout 


i is a matter for profound attention 
eae Reform in 


to all thoughtful _ persons. 

education is in the. air. The great 
mandarins in Peking, are taking it up, 
and edicts favouring it have been sent 


throughout the empire. Some of the great 
viceroys are warmly and enthusiastically 
in favour of it. Many of the Imperial 
examiners in their examination of the 
literary men in the various provinces for 
their degrees show that they sympathize 
by the new and. startling questions they 
put to the examinees. 


The scholars who form the thinkers of 
the nation, and from whom the future 
rulers are selected, may be considered 
favourable, since-we hear of no_ protest 
from them, but rather a readiness to fall 
in with the new regime which they see is 
imminent. This awakening is explained 
in yarious ways. Some dwell on the 
influence of Japan, since her adoption of 
Western methods, some on the desire of 
the Chinese to cope with Westerners, 
some hold that the reason is to be found 
in the desire for gain. 


The present effort is to call the atten- 
tion of all educationalists to the need of 
practical sympathy in this important 
national movement, and specially to show 
the need of normal schools for 
teachers. We believe that in the near 
future there will be a rapid extension of 
the new ideas about education, and schools 
will be opened throughout the cauntrv 
where they will be taught. 


Qualified teachers from these will be 
needed, and we have no doubt, judging 
from even present. experiences, that the 
authorities will often turn to us for such 
men. The reform has undoubtedly come 
by the teaching and the literature that have 
been issued by Western instructors, and 
it is but natural to suppose that those 
who have begun the good work should be 
able to carry it on. 


We must be prepared to assist in this 
national movement. It would indeed be 
Sad if those whose hearts and minds are 
devoted to the subject were compelled 
to stand aside and allow this great intel- 
lectual movement to fail, or be hindered 
by want of sympathy and co-operation. 
The nation would suffer and the benefits 
of Western influence would be limited. 


.The fact is that. native teachers lack 
the most rudimentary ideas of how to 
teach. The Chinese method is one that 


never aims at developing the thought and 


/ 
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the imagination of the pupils. For two 


thousand years the main thought has 
been to cram the minds and memories of 


the scholars with their classical literature. 


and to leave the mind absolutely  un- 
trained to anything like original thought. 

We shall never be able to secure school 
reform until we have men trained in 
Western methods. This can only be done 
by the establishment of normal — schools, 
where the men shall not only be taught 
the science of teaching, but where they 


Shall be delivered from ‘the profound  be-- 


lief in the native methods which have 
been ingrained into them by ages of 
experience. 


In Amoy it is proposed to establish such 
a normal school on the broadest and most 
liberal Christian basis. Literary men of 
all shades of religious belief are to be ad- 
mitted. The curriculum wil] extend over 
three years. Not only' scientific knowledge 
will be imparted, but actual 
in teaching. 

Of course all this means a considerable 
Outlay. We- should require a_ highly 
trained and efficient teacher from home, 
No Chinese could take his place. There 
Should be the erection of suitable school 
buildings and the granting 
round sum annually to meet the necessary 
initial expenses. 


The Chinese will be expected to exercise _ 


all liberality in such a Scheme, but at the 
outset they would need help 
Stimulus and guidance which they are ready 
to value. 


To make teachers Willing for their toil- 
some duties, fairly good salaries should 
be given. From different 
call for teachers comes. All 
persons realize that the time 
when a forward movement must be made 
in the matter. Friends of progress. in 
Amoy have had a conference on the sub- 
ject. Care has been taken as, toa 
curriculum, and as 
ment. To fail in carrying on this 
ment will be to 
tunities. 


thoughtful 


move- 
lose splendid oppor- 


XN 


hand that if 
obtainable, ten 


A reckoning has come to 
only teachers were 


thousand day schools might be opened in 


China. Opportunity is thus given us of 
educating the next generation of Chinese. 


Inquiries on the matter may be made 
cf Rev. J. Sadler, London Mission, Amoy, 
Who -will lay them before 
alists, who have already met in Conference 


and who are prepared to work at the 
scheme, 


experience © 


of a good ° 


and © 


quarters the 


has come- 


to the present state- — 


the education- 


1904 “ 


MISSIONARY INFLUENCE AMONG 
COLOURED RACHS. 


Kngland owes to missionaries 
the influence she has obtained in many 
parts of the world. A century ago she 
was aS unpopular with the coloured races 
as any other nation. Her rule in India 
was then used for mere purposes of gain, 
and in Africa she was taking a leading 
part in the abominable slave-trade. But 
the missionary spirit sprang to life simul- 
taneously in the Protestant Churches, and 
wherever the missionaries went they_ be- 
came the friends and protectors of subject 
races, ‘This was seen in India, in 
Burmah, in China, in the West Indies 
and in the South Sea Islands, and it has 
been recently manifested in many parts of 
Africa, which have become known and 
accessible, within a comparatively recent 
period. Wherever evangelical Missions 
are long at work the people become 
iriendly. This friendly feeling has always 
increased as time has advanced. In the 
early period of a Mission there~has often 
been for a time strong opposition, but it 
has generally disappeared after a few 
years. Missionaries have lived securely 
and gained influence where no. other 
Europeans would have dared to settle. 
The people have learned to look on them 


much of 


as friends. ‘heir actions have overcome 
many prejudices, and thus removed 
hindrances from communication with 
other parts of the worid. 

It is beyond question that the 
Christian Governors in the Punjab and 
the missionaries there at the time 
of the Indian Mutiny were the means 
of ~ saving. India from much =~ greater 
disasters. 

This feeling of regard for mission- 
aries as the true friends of the people 


has .extended through most parts of India 
and influences now even the Brahmins, 
who were long bitter opponents. This was 
shown in their recent assembling in large 
numbers to hail a brother Brahmin of dis- 
tinction who proclaimed himself an ardent 
Christian. Such an event would have 
been impossible in a former generation. 
~ And whata remarkable change of senti- 
ment has been manifested by the Chinese! 
The respect for missionary influence pre- 
vented multitudes from joining the Boxer 
movement. How many missionaries, too, 
were protected as they fied to the coast in 
the time of danger by even heathen 
Chinese! 

There is evidently no body of men and 
women who have more influence, or who 
are more popular among large sections _of 
the Chinese people, than missionaries. 
The societies were blamed for sending out 
female missionaries, but none have done 
more than they to gain the confidence of 
the people. Missions also in Africa, as in 
Uganda, Livingstonia, Abeokuta, Lovedal, 
and other widely-separated regions, have 


a 
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civilized barbarous peoples, and led to 
good feeling towards Huropeans. 

Missions in the Pacific have made many 
of the islands where cannibalism prevailed 


prosperous as they are  beautiful—the 
homes of @& peaceful and peace-loving 
people. It is chiefly to missionary in 


fluence that we owe the rapid progress o} 
Japan, and the position it has attained. 
Dr. Verbeck especially was a chief instru- 
ment as recognized by the Japanese, in 
first introducing them to the advantages 
of Western civilization. Evangelical 
Japanese Christians have exercised an 
influence aS statesmen, members of Par- 
liament, Admirals, Generals, etc., out of 
all proportion to the limited number of 


converts. | Many such have become chief 
leaders in their country’s marvellous 
progress. 


The great hindrance to popularity with 
coloured races is first the selfishness and 
haughty bearing of many Huropeans, many 
of them also living debased lives. This 
would have led to the prevention of many 
now prosperous Huropean settlements 
but for the counteracting missionary in- 
fluence. 


There is also the oppression and 
cruelty of certain European Govern- 
ments. 

The most flagrant recent exampie 


is that of Belgium in the Congo Free 
State, where multitudes of poor Africans 


have been tortured, or maimed, or 
massacred, and the most bitter hatred 
engendered. It is a seandal that such 


cruelties cannot be put an end to at once 
In regions opened up by Christian enter- 


prise and now subject to ‘such cruel 
oppression. Those who perpetrate such 
acts in the name of civilized nations 


ought to be expelled from the 


regions 
they desolate. 


There is finally the proceedings . of 
the Roman Catholic priests. It - is 
remarkable to note how frequent are 


the attacks on Roman Catholic Missions 
in different parts of the world. The 
Romish missionaries have provoked again 


and again the Chinese mandarins and 
the people by their attempts to_ inter- 
fere with the civil government, and _ to 


protect their adherents from courts of law. 
They have attempted to assume them- 
selves the positions of mandarins, and to 
govern their own community. They also, 
in other countries, pursue the same policy 
of aiming at worldly and political power. 

Evangelical missionary influence has 
probably done more than all other agencies 
combined to prepare the way for com- 
merce and civilization—first by the preach- 
ing of the simple Gospel, but also by 
gaining the affections of the people by 
personal kindness and sympathy. England 
owes more than she dreams of to the in- 
fluence of her missionaries.—The Mission 
World. 


Life and Work. — 


ISHMAEL THE OUTCAST. 


BY DR. GEO. MATHESON, OF EDINBURGH. 


In the lands of the Western world 
there is a type that has always been 
greatly admired—the unconventional man. 
The West is the atmosphere of freedom. 
It is the home of progress, the nursery of 
the new. To step from the line of routine, 
to initiate a fresh idea, to be recognized 
as in some sense out of the common, has 
been in the West a prevalent object of 
alm bition, 

But in the lands of the Bast it has 
been otherwise. Here, the greatest glory 
is to be time-worn, antiquated, unrepair- 
ed. Enter any national gallery of the 
old world, you will find many noble 
qualities represented. 

But there is one type of man whom 
you will not find represented—the man 
wut diverges from the traditions of the 
past. All the figures of these galleries 
repudiate independence. None wishes 0 
be deemed original, none wants to be 
thought an innovator on former days. 
Confucius tells you he is merely a restorer. 
Lao-tsze tells you he is following the old 
“fixed way.’ Buddha tells you he is but 
one of many incarnations.. China worships 
her ancestors, India reverences her caste; 
and with both the reason is the same— 
the sense that the old is better than the 
new, and that the path of wiscom must 
ever lie upon the lines traced by our 
fathers. 
one exception to this rule 
of the ancient world. It occurs in that 
one gallery which is not national—the 
Portraits of Israel. Here, as elsewhere -in 
the East, there is a reverence for the 
past; the Garden of Hden lies in the back- 
ground, and the times of old are the 
times of glory. 

But here, unlike those other galleries 
lit by the rising sun, there is a place pre- 


But there is 


pared for divergent forms. I say. “a 
place prepared.” It is not merely that 
the men outside the caste have _ their 


names recorded—i/ndia would have done 


that. 


_its rejected portraits; it lies 


The peculiarity of the Hebrew Gallery 
is not that it has recorded the names of 
in the fact 
that it has admitted portraits which have 
been rejected elsewhere. It has made 
room for those diverging forms which the 
artists of neighbouring lands have cast as 
rubbish to the void. 

To drop all metaphor, Israel has from 
the very outset provided a place for the 
pariah—has opened a door of entrance , to 
the man whom she has herself turned 
out. 

We speak of Israel as a “peculiar” 
vation. So she is; and the most peculiar 
thing about her is just her tolerance of 
peculiarities not her own. es 

We are apt to think of this as an ex- 
Clusive attribute of Gospel times. It is 
not; the Gospel is its flower, but you will 
find this tolerance at the root. Christi- - 
anity was not a revolution; it was a cul- 
mination, a climax. It brought to the 
Surface what had long been Slumbering 
underground. It was to Judaism what 
the autumn is to the spring—a manifestor, 
a discloser. You will see its 
Genesis, its examples in 
precepts in the Prophets. 

Not without reason in the plan of Pro- | 
vidence was the land of Judah chosen as 
the theatre of that Gospel whose pro- 
vince it is to gather the waits and sttays 
of humanity. No other Soil was so pre- 
pared for such a seed. . 


As the representative of this outlawed 
class, I have selected a very early portrait 
—the “portrait of Ishmael> He iy the. 
Great Gallery’s first pariah, its first out- 
cast from society. Cain was not an out- 
cast from society; there Was no society in 
his day; his banishment was from the pre- 
sence of the Lord “=, 

But Ishmael was born in an age of cul- 
ture, in a scene of culture” He came into 
the world when the world—the Hebrew 
world, at least—had begun to be social. 
Brotherhood was in the air, family life 
Was in the air. A section of - mankind_ 
had formed the bold and grand design of 
transforming the idea of empire into the 


germs in 
Exodus, its 


idea of a household. They had begun to ~ = 
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— 
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- thropy. 
can represent the exile .of a man put out 
| of the patriarchal caste. ) 


- What has given him 
- peing in the Great Gallery the first por- 


pulses unable to restrain 


~eall the king their “father.’ That is the 


root idea of patriarchal government—that 
the names of sovereign and subject should 


pe replaced by the names of father and 


son. a 
. To be banished from such a society was 


ostracism indeed. To any man who had 
preathed the patriarchal atmosphere the 
expulsion from that. atmosphere was 


It was to exchange 
the home for the highway, the brother- 
hood of man for the breath of misan- 
No modern condition of exile 


death in the desert. 


Modern exile is a change of land, but bile 


need not be a loss of the old country’s 
sympathy. Expulsion from the patri- 


archal fold was not necessarily a change 
of land at all; the outcast could live with- 
in sight of his former home—is it not 
written of Ishmael himself, “He ghall 
Gwell in the presence of all his brethren.” 
But the sting lay in the fact that the 
protherhood itself was broken. 

‘ae banishment was -not one of space; 
it was one of spirit. It was a separation 
from sympathy, an isolation from interest. 
The man might live in the presence of 
his brethren, but he must live as a 
giranger to them. He had become a mere 
individual. He had no family tie, no 
»>lood of kinship. He was divided from 
his comrades of the past by something 
more impassable than any wali—a thought 


of the mind. 


Ishmael into this exile? 
the distinction of 


What brought 


trait of a pariah? As in nearly all cases 
of social ostracism, he owes it partly to 
his misfortune and partly to his fault. 

For one thing, he had the misfortune— 


for an :EHastern—of being an unconven- 
tional man. He is described under the 
simile of a wild ass. In colloquial Hng- 


lish that would be a term of contempt; in 
literary Hebrew it is a term of admira- 
tion. The idea is that of impetuous bril- 
liancy. It depicts a man of noble im- 
these impulses, 
rushing to realize his goal with wonder- 
ful, majestic, but unreasoning speed. 

He has nothing but his individual con- 
victions to support him. The spirit of the 
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age is at variance with Ais spirit. His 
views are not the common views. His 


opinions are deemed eccentric; they place 
him in an isolated position, in a position 


of general antagonism, which the nat- 
rative indicates by the prophecy “His 
hand, shall be against every man and 


every man’s hand against him. 


But to that position he adheres. In an 
age when private judgment brought os- 
tracism, and when ostracism meant 


banishment from all sympathy, he brave- 
iy faced the storm. He raised his testi- 
mony against the united testimony. He 
set up the authority of his individual con- 
science in opposition to the use and wont 
of the whole community. His figure in 
the Gallery is the figure of aman in 
fight with all the world—outnumbered 
but unsubdued, proscribed but protesting 
still. 

What was that 
for which Ishmael 


individual conviction 
strove? the ab- 
stract, I think, it was something which 
was right. He:had been born to _ great 
possessions — Messianic possessions. His 
mother Hagar was an Egyptian slave who 
had fied to the tent. of Abraham and had 
become the handmaid to his wife Sarah. 
Sarah was childless, but she retained un- 
broken her empire over the heart of 
Abraham. Abraham was eager to have 
an heir, but. he _never dreamed of re- 
pudiating his first marriage tie. He had 
preferred to contract an additional mar- 
riage. At the suggestion of Sarah  her- 
self he had espoused the slave Hagar, 
and the fruit of their union was Ishmael. 

But there came the sting of the posi- 
tion. Hagar, though a wife, was still a 
slave. He had not wed her to set her 
free, but to make her the medium in 
bringing an heir to Sarah. Ishmael was 
not to stand for her son, but for Sarah’s 
son. Abraham was never more loyal to 
Sarah than in his union with Hagar. It 
was for Sarah he formed the _ union; it 
was for Sarah he desired posterity. 

When Ishmael was born he was made, 
officially, the child of Sarah. His real 
mother was denied all right to her ma- 
ternity. She was only an instrument for 
the transmission of the kingdom. She 
must go back from her marriage to her 
drudgery, to her slavery. She must re- 
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sume her menial duties to Sarah. 


Her seeming elevation to dignity had 
made it all the more needful that she 
should be reminded of her continued low- 
liness. The prospective destiny of her 
son Ishmael might mislead her, might 
tend to make her forget that she was still 
a bondwoman. That fact must be recalled 
to her remembrance. Ishmael could only 
be the heir of Sarah on the supposition 
that Hagar was nobody—a creature with- 
out rights, a thing of goods and chattels, 


By word and deed the fact of her 
nothingness must daily, hourly, be 
brought home to the heart of this 
Heyptian. 

In this atmosphere the boy Ishmael 


grew. He was the heir to a kingdom; 
and in the court of his future kingdom 
his mother was a down-trodden domestic 
Slave. Was it conceivable that the heart 
of the boy should not burn with indigna- 
tion! Measured by contemporaneous law, 


there was nothing unjust in the  incon- 
gruity. 

But the unconventional man _ never 
measures anything by what is contem- 
poraneous; he judges everything by the 
end of the world and how it will look 


then. Ishmael saw his actual mother in 
the position of a menial to his adopted 
mother. He saw _ her subjected to daily 
indignities. He -heard -in~ private her 
vehement complaints. He listened to her 
assertions of a right to be equal to 
Sarah, of her claim to be treated as the 
wife of Abraham. 


Is it surprising that in his deepest soul 
he should have uttered a protest against 
the spirit of his age! He was a youth of 
noble impulses; the proof is, that he had 
won the heart of his father Abraham— 
the most chivalrous of men. Can we 
wonder that the depths of his nature 
should have risen up in antagonism to 
the customs of his land and the usages of 
his time! 

By and by something happened—the 
unexpected happened. A real heir was 
born to Sarah—the child Isaac appeared 
And now Ishmael was supplanted; all his 
hopes were withered. I do not think 
these hopes had all been selfish; I doubt 
not the youth had said to himself. 
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“When I become head of the state, I will 
set my mother free.’ - 

So far as he was concerned, that pros- 
pect was gone now. He should have con- 
Sidered, however, that, with the birth of 
the real heir, Sarah had no longer the 
Same motive for keeping Hagar a slave; 
remembered the native 
generosity of Abraham, 

He did not remember it, and this, I 
think, was the fault added to his mis- 
fortune. He seems to have thrown off 
the mask which had _ hitherto concealed 
his irritation. Hig tone became mocking, 
Satirical, What form his satire took, I 
cannot tell. Perhaps he sneered at the 
puny, delicate child on whom was to de- 
volve the kingdom—for I have elsewhere 
expressed the opinion that the Isaac of 
the Gallery is an invalid. Perhaps he 
Suggested that the birth was an imposture 
—that the child was not that of Sarah. 

Whatever he said was said recklessly, 
publicly. He used no prudence; he made 
no effort to hide his feelings.. He select- 
ed the most prominent occasions for his 
invectives; he spoke where he would be 
equivocal position,. of his mother’s equi- 
be overheard. | I believe he was tired of his 
equivocal position, of his mother’s equi- 
vocal position; he felt humiliated by éat- 
ing as a dependant the bread of which he 


had been born to be the dispenser. He ~ 


preferred a life of independent poverty to 
a life of luxurious vassalage; he panted 
to be free. 

And he got his desire. The wrath ‘of 
Sarah was kindled. She had borne acts 
of disobedience, she had overlooked dis- 
regard of her authority ; but she could 
not condone a slight upon her son. She 
clamoured for the dismissal of the 
Egyptian and her boy; she bore down the 
unwillingness of her husband. 

Woman as she.was, she was the ruling 
power in the house of Abraham. Abra- 
ham might sway the clan, but Sarah 
Swayed him. In _ striking 
other women of the East, this woman 
rises to our view as the dominant power 
in church and state—for church and state 
were then one. . 

She rises to our view as the arbiter of 
national destinies, as the tribunal from 


contrast to the © 


- [I read the narrative. 
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which there can be no appeal. Abraham 
sinks before her. Mesopotamia sinks 
before her; her will is law. She waves 
her hand and says, “Go!” and Hagar and 
Ishmael issue forth from the patriarchal 
home, to return no more. All that Abra- 
ham can do is to make secret provision 
for their wanderings. Silently he pro- 
vides the bread and the water and sends 
cut mother and son from the heat of 
Sarah’s wrath into the heat of Beersheba’s 
desert. 


When they reach that desert their sup- 
ply of water is exhausted. Why had 
Abraham not foreseen this? I think he 
had foreseen it. If I read rightly the 
meaning of the Gallery, Abraham knew 
that in the wilderness of Beersheba there 
was a well of water—that, if once they 
arrived there, they would find supply 
without limit. 

Yet Hagar and Ishmael 
not the well. Why?- Simply~ because 
their nerves were unstrung. When our 
minds are disturbed, we miss the things 
that are lying at our feet. 

In all days, as in the days of the Gospel 


came and saw 


demoniacs, there is a blindness which 
comes from being possessed by violent 
passions. It had come-~to Hagar and 


Ishmael. Their minds were on fire with 
anger; their hearts were palpitating with 
excitement. They were too absorbed 
within, to see anything without. When 
the water in the bottle was spent, their 
strength was spent too; they beheld no- 
thing but the barren sand. 

The mother bore up better than the 
son; here again the Gallery shows _ its 
respect for patriarchal womanhood! Ish- 
mael was not yet inured to fatigue like 
Hagar.. He had been nurtured daintily, 
dandled luxuriously; he took badly to the 
desert; at the prospect of death by “thirst, 
he swooned away. 
~ But Hagar betook herself to prayer—so 
The Egyptian mind 
was peculiarly religious. It lived more in 
another world than’ in this. Its finest 
architecture was lavished on its tombs; 
its finest literature is ‘The Book of the 
Dead.” Hagar partook deeply of the 
spirit of her land. In her hour of emerg- 
ency she retired within herself to com- 
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mune with God. It was not the .God of 
Israel she communed with; it was. her 
ewn God. But, says the narrative, He 
answered her. 

There is no finer proof of the cosmo- 
politan spirit of the patriarchal 
prayer of an outcast from Israel is 
answered by the God of Egypt! The 
answer comes, as all such answers come, 
in the form of an inward peace—a peace 
which passed understanding, which defied 
explanation, but which, just on that ac- 
count, carried an assurance of succour. 


age—the 


For the present, such a peace was all 
that was required. It. sent no_ super- 
natural vision, because that was. not 


reeded. The means of refuge lay within 
the limits of the natural. The well was 
there, had always been there. What was 
wanted was a mental calm adequate to 
the recognition of it. The peace of 
that; 10 en- 
abled Hagar to see, to use her faculties of 
natural observation; as the narrative 
finely puts it, “God opened her eyes.” 

When she emerged from her com- 
munion, she found the old place changed. 
The old horror was gone—the horror of 
prospective thirst. She saw some veget- 
able product’ that indicated the presence 
of water. I do not know that she found 
water all at once; Divine help does not 
dispense with searching. But the inward 
peace put her on the right track for 
searching. It let her see where to go. It 
led her to fountains of living water. and 
wiped all tears from her eyes—or ratber 
it wiped all tears from her eyes so that 
she saw the living fountains. 

But the grand thing—to Hagar, to 
[shmael, to ourselves, was the moral 
bearing of the fact. It had a _ historical 
significance. It made the voice of God 
say, in effect, “Other sheep I have which 
are not of this fold.” It declared that 
God had a place for the pariah—a _ place 
for the lands outside the line of Abraham. 
{. proclaimed that the God of Abraham 
and the God of Isaac was still the God of 
Egypt and the God of Hagar. It 
pounced that, while he had _ blessed the 
seed.of the patriarch, He had also a 
blessing for the nations outside. 

The melting of that desert cloud 
the eyes of Hagar was 4 beam 


an- 


fron) 
of the 


es i oi a 
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infinite fatherhood, of the universal from Isaac by the thought of the fount ie a 
brotherhood—a premonition of the truth _ tain; they were joined again by the sight Be 
that God is larger than all our creeds. of the valley. They were constrained to a 
and higher than all our theories... It was walk together by the falling of the even- a 
F 


Hagar, not Ishmael, that had the vision 
—and there lies its significance. Ishmael 
had, after all, the blood of Abraham in 
his veins; Hagar belonged to a _ toreign 
faith and a foreign soil. The God who 
communed with a woman not included in 
the orthodox line was already proclaiming 
to the world that “He is not far from any 
one of us.” 

And here the narrative virtually takes 
leave of Ishmael—merely stating that he 
rose to be a mighty hunter, that he allied 


himself with a daughter of Egypt, and 
that he transmitted: an empire to ‘his 
view °as 


posterity. He disappears from 
rapidly as one of the steeds of his own 
Arabian desert. 

Only once in the record of Genesis do 
we hear his name again. It is at the 
end of long years, when the autumn of 
his life has come. But it is on an occa- 
sion so memorable and so significant that 
it seems a fitting place to say farewell. 
It is at the funeral of Abraham. There 
Ishmael and Isaac meet hand to hand in 
the presence of death. 

It is a strange meeting. The 
and the prince, the man who has lost his 
kingdom and the man who has supplanted 
him, the wild, undomesticated huntsman 
and the life immersed in the cares of the 
home—these at last walk side by side in 
the fellowship of g:iief. From the heart 
of Ishmael all bitterness is gone. In the 
presence of death he forgets everything 
but the memories of love. He remembers 
Abraham as the father who had. loved 
him—who had never ceased to love him; 
the hour of his expulsion from home is 
drowned in that bottle of water which 
was provided for his sustenance. He~. re- 
members Isaac as the little delicate 
child who had come in his way without 
knowing it, and who ought not to have 
experienced his anger. 

Thus death softens all. our asperities. 
It is one of those touches of universal 
nature which make the whole world kin. 
Seer en Pipes ee 
Bes aoe ANE unites us like a eels of 

railty. Ishmael was divided 


pariah 


has gone over the line. 


desert there are springs! 


ing shadows. 

Milleniums have passed since that day, 
and the old order has given place to the 
new; yet Ishmael and Isaac are walking 
together still. The revolving 
have again brought them to evening-time. 
The empires which they founded have 
both been shattered. That Mohammedan 
power of which Ishmael was the pro-. 
genitor has lost _its political infiuence- 
that Jewish Sceptre which claims its 
dawn in Isaac is wielded among the 
nations no more. 


Yet, in the Shadows, in the common ebb 
of their fortunes, Ishmael and Isaac stil] 
walk side by side. Bereft alike of  their~ 
political significance. Stript alike of their 
physical -glories, Islam and Israel are 
living still. They have both survived the 
death of their temporal power. The em- 
pire of the Saracen has passed away, the 
dominion of the Jew has ceased: but the 
influence of the Saracen is a present and 
potent force, and the influence of the Jew 
is greater than ever before. 

In a new world these old forms remain 
—survivals of aculture which has lost its 
environment but. which yet refuses.to die. 
The child of the bondwoman and the ehild 
who received the inheritance of Abraham 
are still found- walking hand-in-hand, 
contemplating that former glory . which 
has been laid in the dust of death. 


I bless Thee, O Lord, that Thou hast a 
place for the outcast—for the man who 
I thank Thee that~ 
he who cometh unto Thee is in no wise 
cast out, even though he comes by an un- 
wonted,way. I praise Thee that Thou 
hast a revelation for the Hagars of the 
world—for those whom many have deem- 
ed in Egyptian darkness. 

Enable me to realize that even in their 
I often speak of 
the wells. of Baca—the wells for Thy 
ecovenanted people; but I forget the wells 
of Beersheba which are prepared for the 
men of the wilderness. I forget that for 
them also Thou hast revealing messages, 
openings of the inner eye. 


centuries 


\ 


; 
| 
. 
| 
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-*-the morning sun! 
~ that Thou hast songs of 


Springs which Thine angel 


/ 


. 3 


~ Phou seest, let me hear 
*~est—the rushing of 


- 


- impatience. 


BGga 1 tls. 


Help me to remember it, O Lord! Help 


me to remember that my dividing lines 
are not Thy dividing lines! Help me to 
remember that Thou hast a star which 


leads to Bethlehem those who have missed 
Help me to remember 
Christian glory 
not included in the choir of the prophets! 
Help me, above all, to remember that the 
discloses. are 
otten just in the places which I have pro- 
nounced dry, parched land! 


Increase my hope for man, my sense of 
mian’s possibilities! In the hour when I 
despair of my brother let me see what 
what Thou hear- 
underground waters, 
the promise of a life that shall. make the 
desert ‘glad! The desert will to me _ be 
already glad when I learn that in Hagar’s 
Wilderness there are secret wells seen by 
Thee. 


_ “THAT FEROCIOUS BEAST.” 


“T have not so gredt a struggle,’ wrote 
Calvin to Bucer, when opening his heart 
.to a confidential friend, “I have not so 
great a struggle with my vices, great and 
numerous as they are, as I have with my 
My efforts are not absolutely 
useless, yet I have never been able to 
conquer this ferocious wild beast.” The 
great reformer had the same conflict which 
has tasked the energies of many a saint 
through his whole life. Outbreaks of im- 
patience occur so suddenly that there is 
scarce time to ‘summon one’s. resolution 


and overcome them. They arise like those 


Summer showers of which the first notice 
one has is the falling rain. 


_. Even the law of habit is but of small 
Service in controlling them. A man may 
Succeed in suppressing, ebullitions of tem- 


- per seven successive times, and yet on the 


ful to-himself. 


youth who does not. bridle his 


eighth lose all self-command, and ‘become 
a spectacle pitiable to others. and shame- 
The advance of years, 
which of itself che.as some other infirmi- 
ties, has no influence here. The irritable 
temper, is 


sure to become a yet more irritable and 


- peevish old man. 
4 3 


_ has not learned to possess his soul 


: Special grace is requisite; how diligent- 
ly should such grace be sought! He who 
in 


patience is a feeble and immature Chris- 


tian. He has one of the best graces yet 


-_ 


to attain—one which bears most of the im- 
press of the Most High, and which at- 
tracts the largest commendation from 
men.—Christian Treasury, 1854. 
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REFINING POWER OF PURE 
THOUGHT. 
A writer tells this story of a_ college 


student. A friend gave him a pure, in- 
Spiring, refining picture, and asked him to 
hang it up in his room and keep it there 
for a year. The young man cared more 
for worldly things, for a good time, than 
for his studies. He was not as . careful 
as he should have been about the kind of 
pleasure he sought. 

One day his friend called on him and 
Saw the picture on the wall, but all about 
it a strange group_ of low Sporting and 
other questionable prints. The pure, holy 
picture seemed strangely out of*place in 
such unhallowed company. ees”. tite 
young man himself did not appear to be 
conscious of anything unfitting in the 
surroundings, 

Six months later, however, the friend 
Was in the student’s room again..; -“There. 
was the picture in its place on the wall, 
but all the Sporting, gay and questionable 
prints were gone, and in their place hung 
cther pictures—pure, refining and beauti- 
ful—all of them in harmony with the 
central picture, | 

The visitor showed Surprise .and plea- 
sure as he looked about the room and saw 
the change. “You see, I couldn’t leave 
them up with that,” the young man. said. 
“The contrast was too dreadful. I didn’t 
see it at first, but looking at your pic- 
ture Opened my eyes to their unfitness 
and I took them all down and burned 
them. Then I bought other pictures to 
put in their place, but they all had tobe 
In harmony with the one in the centre.”— 
Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D, 


HOW TO LIVE A LONG LIF. 


Diligence makes days short and_ life 
long; dalliance makes days long and life 
short. How Slowly, how heavily pass 
days of laziness, yet how short and 
worthless a life made of these always 
seems! Short and quick-footed are the 
days which go by full of worthy — pur- 
Suits. Long seems the life like’ GQGlad- 
Sstone’s or David Livingstone’s, made up 


of these busy, short days. 
Remember that it is not With long days, 


but with length of days, that scripture 
Says there is satisfaction. Long days 
are the days that are wasted or lost in 


pettiness; length of days is the possession 
of those whose days still live in the fruit- 
fulness of their accomplishments. If any 
man would have a long life, let him fill 
his days until they seem Short; if any 
man has a short and worthless life, it is 
he whose days are so vapid and empty 
that they seem tedious and long. May you 
have short days and a long life! —- 
Sunday School Times. ; 
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THH DEACON’S HUNT. FOR HIS - the room held the souls of the members bt 


SOUL. 


Deacon Peter Gould was a Christian; 
there. is no doubt of that, for he believed 
in the atonement of Christ, but his 
Christianity was not so satisfactory to 
others as it was to himself. 

His pastor frequently to.d his wife that 
it would be a real relief in prayer meet- 
ing to hear Deacon Peter speak of some- 
thing besides the details of his conversion, 
thirty years before. 

The doctor classified. him as a marked 
case of arrested spiritual development, one 
who was still a babe in Cnrist; and even 
rejoiced in. it, not _ realizing that growth 
should follow birth. 

And Miss Sharp had been heard to re- 
mark, one night when the Deacon had 
been unusually fervent, that he did not 
need to brag so about his conversion, for 
it could not have been much of a chore to 
Save a soul the Size of his; to which her 
companion responded, thoughtfully, ihat 
she was not sure of that, for in her judg- 
ment a self-satisfied soul was the hardest 
for the Lord to deal with. 

The Deacon’s sympathies were as narrow 
as his views of salvation, so that he had 
neither money nor interest for missions or 
mission work; it was enough. for him that 


his own soul was saved. In short, Deacon. 


Peter’s soul had never waxed fat through 
liberality, and he held his office only Le- 
cause of a dearth of strong men in the 
church, and because it was so evident that 
he wanted the position that no one had the 
heart to deny him. 

One Sabbath the sermon was on Foreign 
Missions, and after the service the speaker 
approached the deacon with a plea for a 
special gift ‘to meet a special need of the 
hour. Deacon Peter refused very decidedly; 
but as his interlocutor left him he heard 
someone say, ‘““What is the use of labouring 
with him? I do not believe he has any 
soul.” 

He also overheard the reply, “Oh, yes, 
Deacon Peter has a_ soul, only it is too 
small for anyone but the Lord to see.” 

The two speeches rankled, and _ the 
Deacon went home in :a_ less complacent 
mood than usual. 

Sleep came slowly that night, and when 
it did come the Deacon found uimself in 
a strange place and unfamiliar surround- 
ings. It was a large room like a museul, 
filled with’ shelves, and on these was the 
most curious collection that the Deacon 
had ever seen. It was evident that the 
specimens all belonged to one general 
class, but here was a bewildering diversity 
of shape and size. “ 

As he stood wondering, a man whom he 
supposed to be the curator came to him 
and asked politely if he -would like to 
examine the collection. 

“Deacon Peter in return inquired what 
the collection was, and was informed that 
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his church as they appeared to the Lord | 
and Master of that church, and thai it was» 7 
the privilege of any who were sent there 
to examine them, and select their own 


' souls, ihus seeing themselves as they were |! 


seen by Him who had redeemed thein.: 

The Deacon, -remember, had — n¢ver. 
realized his own limitations, or dreamed of 
the possibility that he had not entered into — 
all the privileges of a child of God, so he 
eagerly grasped at the opportunity to’ see 
his soul in all its nakedness. He recalled 
afterwards that the curator as he stepped 
aside regarded him with a look that was 
at once searching and compassionate, but 
it did not impress him at the time, so he 
began his quest with confidence. ja i 

The first to attract his hopeful attention 
was a soul that was very symmetrical in 
shape, and had a glow of inward light! 
that was so beautiful that. the light moi 
than the size of the soul made it cO » ~— 
spicuous among the others. The deaco —— 
drew near, expectantly, and stooped to 
read the name, scarcely doubting that it 
would be his -own, for was he not a 
deacon, and was not his testimony heard 
in every meeting? 

However, io his amazement, the name 
proved to be that of his wife, a humble- 
hearted woman, whom he had always 
ranked far below himself in spirituality, 
principally because she did not ‘‘testify” 
as often as he did; and when she did she 
sometimes expressed a Self-distrust that iu 
his opinion -detracted from the value of 
_her witness. Now he eyed the soul with 
wonder not unmixed with dismay. The 
curator said, ‘‘You seem to be surprised.” 

The Deacon asked, “What gives that ex- 
quisite glow?” / 
‘The reply was, “Ah, she has communed 
with the Lord until her heart is full of — 
love, and that is the highest and best gift. _ 
of grace to the Christian. The symmetry — 
that you. admire -is the result~ of tw 
things,—prayer, and her study of the 
Word as a whole, for she believes that all — 
Scripture is given by inspiration, and is — 
profitable to a Christian that she may 
grow thereby, so she has not read only 
those parts that especially appeal to her.” 

The Deacon’s conscience here gave hima 
prick, for he diialy perceived, what other= = 
had always known, that his own Bible — 
reading was chiefly confined — to the 
blessings promised the Christian, while them 
duties laid upon that Christian were often — 
ignored. he: 

The curator went on: “She has attain qe 
to an unusual growth also through her 
liberality to others, for her love is not in 
word only, but also. in deed and in trutheaag 
You have never allowed her much to give — 
in worldly goods, but she gives of that— 
which she has, and often when it is a real ~ 
deprivation to herself, and is. judged,~ aca 
cordingly. Besides all this she gives here 


time, Sympathy and advice, and that lO%es 
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that thinketh no evil, so she is never cen- 
sorious.” 

The souls were arranged in the order of 
their size and perfection, and Deacon 
Peter passed on to the next in silence, 
thinking that it must surely be his, for it 
was the next best; but it bore the name of 
a young man whom he had always. re- 
garded as decidedly his own inferior. 

Again the curator demonstrated, sayine: 

“This is a very promising soul, for, while 
it is smaller than the last, it is largely the 
result of youth and inexperience; the indi- 
cations are that he will develop on all 
sides. The principal danger is that he will 
allow himself to be one-sided in character 
by following his natural bent too exclusive- 
ly, like this one,” he added, picking up an- 
other specimen. 
“This, you. see, is fairly large, but it is 
almost hopelessly deformed. Notice the 
abnormal development on one side, and the 
almost complete atrophy of the other. As 
a Sabbath School teacher its owner is a 
good worker, but in every other department 
of church work she refuses to make the 
slightest effort. This absorption in one 
line produces the deformity that is such a 
blemish.” cs 

Still silently Deacon Peter moved on, but 
though the souls grew steadily smaller and 
less perfect, he did not find his own name, 
and he began to feel first dismay and then 
terror, as soul after soul was passed by. 

The curator had accompanied him in 
Silence as profound as his own, but near 
the end of the room he called his attention 
to a soul that was not only pitifully small 


but also painfully deformed. To the 
Deacon’s inquiring look he said, “You re- 
cognize this name, and have heard the 


voice in almost every prayer meeting?” 

“Yes,”” stammered Deacon Peter, > “and 
Should have called him one of the best of 
Our young people.” 

The ~curator - gravely 
“Has he. ever done anything except to 
Speak in meeting?”-he asked; and as the 
Deacon reflected, he added, “Testimony is 
a good thing, but the Christian life that 
consists only in that is a , poor substitute 


shook his head. 


for what the Lord requires of his 
children.” 
Terror was settling more and more in 


Deacon Peter’s mind, and he had another 
pang of conscience as he considered that 
he too had regarded testimonies in: meeting 
as the chief essential of the Christian life. 
He also fully realized that he had not even 
yet discovered his own soul, and there 
erept over him a terrisble fear that it was 
not there at all. - 


At last he tremblingly asked if all the 
souls of the members of his church were 
there, and was not reassured by the reply 
that they were not, but only those whom 
the Lord recognized as His own, and _ the 
Deacon could not avoid the bitter question 
if he had been entirely self-deceived. 
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He reviewed all his life in the new light 
that he was recelying, and honestly cou- 
cluded that he stil) Lad @ rigiue to believe 
that he was really the Lord’s, even though 
his Standing was so low, for there came 
to his mind the promise that whosoever 
trusted in Christ Should be Saved, and he 
was sure that he  fultilled that. condition, 
but he was humiliated almost beyond  en- 
durance by the conviction that if he should 
enter heavei it would be so as by fire 
and not with the “abundant entrance” 
which he had always anticipated. Solemn- 
saan erat aed a vow that if he had a 

ce his sou Sfor i 
Pothee 1 should be transformed into 

Pearfully he passed on, seeing souls that 
the guide said were honestly Beli adel vad 
as to their rea] Standing, “Hop”? said the 
curator, “there are not nearly SO- many 
hypocrites in the church as people think 
Only the members are filled with a love for 
themselves that thinketh no CVits it 


; the 
pee cultivate equal charity for tia 
hey would grow beyond their own know- 


ledge.” 


As the Deacon went 
souls | far outnumbered t 
the line was long), the word “self-de- 
ceived” rang in his ears like a death-knel] 
and his apprehensions increased until eet 
were almost unendurable, and stil] Piece 
the familiar names his own did not appear. 
Finally he reached the end of the shelf at 
though his footsteps lagged Here and 
more, and at the farthest extremity he saw 
a poor little brown thing that resembled 
nothing so much as a dried pea to whic] 
his name was attached. aa 

\ 
Ne eS few minutes his fear of 
> ug the missing had been so 
great that his first sensation was one of 
relief, and then the appalling contrast be- 
tween that and the one which he had been 
prepared to claim at the beginning filled 
his heart with sorrow, and his eyes with 
tears. 

There was a_ long pause, then Deacon 
Peter summoned courage to ask if a soul in 
the condition of the one on which his 
eyes were fixed during these remarks 
could be enlarged or improved. 

‘With a gratified air, as of one who had 
accomplished what he desired, the curator 
answered that it could, and that no one 
was admitted to the place who did not 
have a soul there, and who was not 
capable of improvement. 

He replied to the Deacon’s wistful look 
by saying: “If you want to know how I! 
will tell you. You notice the shrivelled ap- 
pearance of this soul; each wrinkle has 
been produced in this way: Every time 
that you have refused an opportunity to go 
outside of yourself to help others by your 
prayers or your money or both, the soul 
has shrunk a little, and of course that has 
caused a wrinkle more or less large in 
proportion to the opportunity. 


On (for the little 
he large ones, and 
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That one (pointing to a large and evident- 
ly fresh wrinkle) you made yesterday 
when you refused to take any share in the 
salvation of the world at targe, tor which 
Christ died; not even offering a prayer for 
it, and, worse than that, grumbling that 
the pastor was always letting veggars into 
You went so far as to add that 


the pulpit. 
you did wish that he would preach more 
on the Christian’s hope, never thinking 


that others are dying for the hope which is 
so precious to yourself.” . 

Just as Deacon Peter was about to put 
another question he awoke. 


He lay reflecting for some time, and then 
his wife was awakened by his slipping 
quietly out of bed. Before she could ask 
what he wanted she was astonished to see 
bim fall upon his knees; but she did not 
know till long afterwards that his first 
word was a note of praise; that to him had 
peen fulfilled the promise that the old men 
should see visions, nor for what he pro- 
eeeded to pray so long and so earnestly. 
And Mrs. Gould never knew what caused 
the new respect, even deference, with 
which he treated her from that time until 
death parted them. 


It was not long, however, before the 
pastor told his wife that Deacon Peter had 
been so transformed that he had some- 
thing fresh: to say every time now, and it 
was a pleasure to see him arise. And Miss 
Sharp said te her friend that she would 
take back what she had said, for it was a 
big chore to save a little bit of a soul so 
as to make a respectable sized one of it. 
While the Doctor was heard to remark that 
he had seen one case in which develop- 
ment was arrested for thirty years, and 
then growth had commenced and gone on 
to robust manhood, and he considered it 
little short of a miracle—Hmma Jd. @. 
Park, in The Helping Hand. 


THH HEART-DEVIL SHELF. 


Dangerous as the Devil is, dangerous as 
worldly amusements are, the most danger- 
ous enemy we often have to encounter 
walks in our own shoes, That cunning, 
artful, smooth-tongued heart-devil, Self, 
is the foe that needs the most constant 
watch, and subjects us to the worst de- 
feats. The flesh lusteth against- the spirit 
and the spirit against the flesh, and these 
are contrary, the one to the other. 

Paul had a tremendous battle along these 
lines, beating down his carnal nature by 
hard blows, and the old hero was able at 
last to shout, “I have fought a good fight, 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown 
of righteousness.’—Dr. Cuyler. 
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WHEN INGERSOLL WAS SILENCED. 


Shortly after Ingersoll, the noted infidel: 
was defeated in his race for the Governor- 
Ship of Illinois, he was one day broadly 
proclaiming his infidelity on board a rail- 
road train between Chicago and Peoria. 
After being for 
voluble, he turned to a gentleman near 
him, and defiantly demanded: ‘Tell me of 
One great result that Christianity has ever 
accomplished?” The gentleman, not wish- 
ing to open an argument with the boaster, 
hesitated to answer. The _ train 
stopped and all was silent in the car. 

Just then an old lady of eighty years, 
who sat just behind the infidel, touched his 
arm with trembling hand, and said, “Sir 
I do not know who you are, but I think I 
can tell you of one great and glorious 
thing which Christianity has done.” 

“What is it, madame?” said Ingersoll. 

‘It has kept Robert G. Ingersoll 
being Governor: of the great State of 
Illinois.” If a stroke of lightning had 
flashed: through the car the effect could not 
have been more marked. . 

Ingersoll literally turned pale with rage, 
and remained silent. 

The grand old lady has long since passed 
to her réward, but her courageous aet will 
ever be remembered.—Selected. 


\ 
There is a great truth in the above story. 


Christianity has much to do with placing _ 
the government of any Christian nation 


in the hands of clean-living, honest men.— 


WHAT I WOULD LIKE. 


I know not whence I came, 
I know not whither I go, 
But the fact sfands clear 


That I am here te 


In this world of pleasure and woe, 


~And out of the mist and murk 


Another truih shines plain; 
“It is in your power 
Each day and hour . 

To add to its joy or its pain.” 
I know that the earth exists, 

It is none of my business why; 


‘I cannot find out a 


What it’s all about, 

I would but waste time to try. 
My life is a brief, brief thing; 

I am here for a little space, 
And while I stay 


I would like, if I may, a 


To brighten and better the place. 
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INSANITY AND PHYSICAL DE- 
TERIORATION CAUSED BY 
ALCOHOL. 


Such communications as that which Dr. 
- Clouston, 


of the Hdinburgh Asylum, 
~ makes to the Daily News, are of the highest 
value for the welfare of the people. As a 
specialist he points out how close is the 
relation between drink and insanity, and 
how, in our large towns and cities, mental 
disease, as the result of alcoholism, is 
steadily on the increase. 

He also points out, what ordinary 
people are likely to overlook, that brain 
deterioration, coming short of actual in- 
sanity, is getting very common as the re- 
sult of drinking habits, only this does not 
Strike people so forcibly as does a case of 


~ positive insanity. 


Yet for one who becomes insane, one 
hundred suffer from. brain deterioration, 
which in its train brings all manner of 


vice. Dr. Clouston says pertinently: 
- “These facts the public should have 


’ rubbed into them by the Press everywhere. 


\The clergy, some people think, preach 
too much; but~-we doctors do not preach 
on the doctrine of physical righteousness 


nearly enough.” 

The report of the Physical Deterioration 
Committee—which probably will be quietly 
pigeon-holed, as it. throws a lurid light 
upon the deadly work of the brewers and 
distillers—should prove of great value to 
the Temperance advocate. 

In regard to infant 
very clearly that the intemperance of 
parents is largely responsible for the high 

~death-rate of children. 

It is stated that in the Liverpool prison 
the death-rate of the infants of inebriate 
mothers was nearly three times that of 
the children of sober mothers in the same 
class of life; 55 per cent. was the death- 
rate of the children under two years old 
whose mothers ‘‘drank.”’ 

The decrease of vitality in successive 
children in an alcoholic family, Mr. Fred 


- Cutcliffe has pointed out, was as follows: 


“The earlier born children were healthy, 
the fourth was of defective intelligence, 
the fifth an epileptic idiot, the sixth still- 
born, nature at last providing its own 
remedy.”’ 

No wonder that, in face of such figures 
and facts, the Committee reported that 
-“the abuse of alcoholic stimulants is a 
most potent and deadly agent of physical 


_deterioration.—London Christian. 


. SENDING THE HEART BEFORE. 


A new sense of reality in the world be- 
yond the grave comes to all of us when 
for the first time we can think of one who 
has been intimate in our interests as 
having gone there and sat down in the 
intimacy of its interests, which have been 
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so foreign to us and so far away. Heaven 
has at once an _ association with us. We 
have a relation there. One name is known 
in itS mysterious streets, and so its streets 
become less mysterious and remote to us. 
It is somewhat as when a mother in some 


._ little country village sends her boy to the 


great city, and at once feels familiar with 
the great city, because somewhere, lost 
amid its hurrying thousands, her boy is 
now. She talks of it with a kind of 
affection, as if it were almost her home, 
because it is the home of one she loves. 
She catches every mention of it as if it 
were a message meant for her. To eo 
there is the constant dream of her life, 
and she feels as if when she got there she 
would know at once the streets in which 
her heart has had its home So long. 


So when a dear friend dies and goes to 
heaven, heaven at once catches and 
naturalizes into itself our love for him. We 


read about it as if we 
we think of going there ourselves, we 
think of it as going home, because our 
heart has had its home there so long. 


knew it, and when 


“Day after day we think what she is doing 
In those bright realms of air ; 
Year after year her tender steps pursuing, 
Behold her grown more fair. 
“Thus do we walk 
unbroken 
The bond which nature gives, 
Vhinking that our remembrance. ‘though 
unspoken, 
May reach her where she lives,” 
—Phillips Brooks. 


with her and keep 


———___. 


SELF-RESTRAINT. 


Without self-restraint the whole order 
and beauty and worth of life are destroy- 
ed. A well-balanced character implies an 
all-round effective control. One un- 
bridled passion is not only a failure at a 
Single point, but is an indication of failure 
at the centre also. In the best there are 
evil tendencies and evil desires, that are 
ever claimant; so that in the ordinary 
conduct of life the habit of self-restraint 
is essential, if a straight course is to be 
steered, and even if fatal shipwreck is to 
be avoided. 

A. weak, undisciplined nature, however 
naturally sweet and gentle and pure, is 
Sure to meet some day a concourse of cir- 
cumstances, or an overwhelming tempta- 
tion, which will end in moral disaster. 

We constantly underestimate the power 
of a trained and restraining will, not only 
Over outside circumstances, but also over 
the inner nature, amending constitutional 
defects, checking impulses, impelling to 
right courses of action, and thus altering 
the very character. Like every other 
faculty. the will needs to be educated and 
strengthened by the exercise of itself.— 
Rev. Hugh Black. 


MRS. STANTON’S THANK-OFFHRING. 


It was a thank-offering meeting of the 
Woman’s Missionary Society of one of 
our city churches. A pile of envelopes lay 
before the secretary, the inscriptions on 
which she read aloud, one by one. They 
ran something like this: 

“Bor recovery from severe illness.” 

“Ror the granting of the dearest wish of 
wy heart.” 

For preservation from harm in the great 
railroad accident, when so Many were 
killed and injured.” 

Mrs. Stanton sat listening to the read- 
ing, and blushed a little when her own 
envelope was opened and the secretary took 
out a blank sheet. 

Mrs. Stanton’s life had been very un- 
eventful the last year. She and her hus- 
band and two children had been very well; 
by close economy they had enough to eat 
and drink and dress respectably, though 
this last had not been accomplished with- 
out much thought and care on her part, 
and various pinches known only to her- 
self. 

Self-denial had seemed to be the key- 
note of her life the year past; her sky had 
been rather gray than sunny. Not that 
she made any moan over self-denials. It 


was all done cheerfully, and no one was 
the wiser for it but herself. Still she had 
wondered just a little for what ee 

she 


reason she could bring her small gift. 
could hardly help contrasting her condition 
now with the luxury by which she had 
been surrounded a few year's aso, before 
her husband had lost all his property in an 
unfortunate speculation. She wondered if 
the conditions would be fulfilled, if she 
should bring her offering out of a general 
feeling of gratitude, that things were DO 
worse with them than they were. 

Both she and her husband were system- 
atic givers out of their penury, as they 
had once been out of their abundance, So 
this extra gift, small as it was, was the 
price of large self-denial. It would repre- 
sent her shabby bonnet worn through 
another winter, without the refurnishings 
she hoped to give it, when it had seemed 
almost too bad to last out the previous 
season. Still she was warmly interested 
in mission work, and gave it gladly, only 
wishing it was more. 

Soon her attention was arrested by the 
reading of this: “For the many pleasant 
little things that have fallen to my share 
this year.” 

Mrs. Stanton went thoughtfully home, 
the words “for the pleasant little things’ 
ringing in her ears. She wondered if she 
had always taken note of her own pleasant 
small things as they came to her. She 
feared not. Looking back in the light of 
this thought, she could recall numberless 
little acts of kindness from others to her- 
self that had sweetened her life, and for 
which, though she had been grateful to 
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the giver, she scarcely remembered to 
have raised her heart to heaven in grati- 
tude. 

“Aunt Elly sent mamma a big box of 
roses to-day—so many she can’t use them 
all—and will you please take these?” said 
the little messenger. 

Mrs. Stanton loved beautiful things, 
and often had to take herself to task for 
her vain longings for them. But now there 
was a feeling almost of awe mingled with 
a pleasure as she remembered again the 
“little things,’ and how soon her thoughts 
had met response. She finished her  pre- 
parations for supper with a light step, and 
paused often to look at the flowers and 
inhale their fragrance as she passed. They 
brought a glow to her heart that was re- 


flected in her face, and which her husband ~ 


and children caught as they sat down to 
supper. 

Before she. went to bed that night she 
inseribed an envelope, “Thank-Offering for 
Pleasant Little Things,’’ and dropped five 
cents in it for the handful of roses. 

One afternoon Helen Brown, a member 
of her Sunday School class, came in. She 
seemed depressed and anxious. After a. 
little common-place talk her teacher said:, 
‘What is it, Helen? Does something 
Can’t I help you?” 

“Oh, Mrs. Stanton, I want to be a Chris- 
tian? I am so unhappy! Will you tell me 
what to do?” 

The sacred hour that followed neither of 
them will forget. When Helen left it was 
with a new light in her eyes, a new love 
in her heart, a new purpose in her living. 
Her feet were set in the right way of 
everlasting life. 

“Oh,” exclaimed Mrs. Stanton to herself 
that night. “this is not one of the ‘little 
things!’ For this great  privilege—this 
great honour of leading a _ soul to Christ, 
all that I have in the world would be a 
small thank-offering. 


the Lord for His goodness to me? A fresh 


and whole consecration to His service is — 


the least I can offer. 

But into the envelope went the 
contribution yet. 

As time went on, life had a new sweet- 
ness amid a new meaning for Mrs. Stan- 
ton. Her days seemed to be full of 
‘nleasant things,’ her heart was attuned to 
thanksgiving, and out of the abundance of 
her heart her mouth spoke. Her envelope 


largest 


grew full almost to bursting; and yet there. 


was no lack of earthly comforts. She 
sometimes felt as if the miracle of the 
widow’s cruise of oil and measure of meal 
was repeated in her, for the more she put 
away in the sacred envelope the more she 


had to put there: and when the next 


thank-offering came around, it was no vain 


oblation that she carried to the place of 


meeting, but her little gift—small yet in 
comparison to some of the others—was 
sweetened through and through with grati- 
tude and love.—Times of Refreshing. 
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BUILDING A CHRISTIAN. 
BY REV. DR. CUYLER.. 


During my forty-four years of pastor- 
ates, when I received converts into the 
church, I often recognized the fact that 
one candidate for membership had been 
reared in a frivolous and worldly family 
—and another had a naturally violent 
temper—and another was constitutionally 
timid» and _ irresolute—and still another 
had to contend with hereditary sensuality 
of temperament or practice. 

Some of the over-hasty and headlong 
had to be held back and tested, and some 
desponding doubters had to be encour- 
aged. A study of the experience of our 
blessed Lord in-building twelve disciples 
out of the material that came to His 
hands is full of solemn suggestion, and 


one of those twelve tumbled into ruin 
under the very eyes. of the Master 
Builder! 

Character building is like cathedral 


building—a gradual process. No Christian 
‘is born full grown, else there would be 
no sense in divine injunctions to “grow 
in grace’ and to “press toward the goal 
of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus. ’ 

The corner-stone of every truly regener- 
ated character is the Lord Jesus; other 
foundation can no one build on without 
risking a wreck in this world and eternal 
ruin in the next world. The first act of 
Saving faith is the joining of the new 
convert to the atoning Saviour, 

Then upon that solid foundation must 
be added the courage, the meekness, the 
patience, the ~~ conscientiousness, the 
honesty, the loving-kindness and the other 
graces that make for godliness. 

Let no young beginner be disheartened. 

Oaks do not grow like hollyhocks. <A solid 
Christian character cannot be reared in a 
day—nor is it to be done simply by Sab- 
bath service or by sacraments. Some 
poor pumice-stone has to be thrown out, 
and not a little bad timber rejected in 
spite of the varnish on it. 
_ The Bible is the only plumb-line to 
build by and it must be used constantly. 
Ali the showy ornamentation that a man 
can put on his edifice amounts to nothing. 
if his walls are not perpendicular. 

Sometimes we see a flimsy structure 
whose bulging walls are shored up by 
props and skids to keep them from 
tumbling into the street. I am afraid 
that there are thousands of reputations in 
trade, in polities, in social life, and even 
in church life, that are shored up by 
various devices. © 

No Christian can defy God’s inexorable 
law of gravitation. It is a mere question 
of time how soon every character will 
“fall in,’ if it is not based on the rock, 
and built according to Jesus Ghrist’s 


‘imitate the fervid style of 
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plumb-line. It may go ‘down in’ this 
world; it is sure to go down in the next. 
Let everyone, therefore, take heed how he 
or she buildeth;-for the last great. day 
will test the work, of what sort it is. 
Watchman, ' 


PREACHING AND GAMPAIGN 
ORATORY. 

The principal difference between the 
mos" successful political campaign oratory 
and the most successful pulpit oratory 
arises froma very important difference in 
the conditions of delivery. 

The campaign orator rarely speaks twice 
to the same audience in the same cam- 
paigu. The preacher has before hin 
practically the same audience the year 
round, and it is an audience, too, that is 
debarred by custom and propriety from 
indications of approval. The campaign 
orator has in mind a_ specific purpose, a 
definite decision, a particular deed on a 
particular day to which he wishes to per- 
suade his hearers. 

In this respect his situation is much 
more similar—as his oratory is much more 
Similar—to that of the itinerant evangelist 
than to that of the settled pastor. No 
one but a preacher can fully appreciate 
the advantages this gives to the campaign 
spellbinder. 

Nearly any preacher, in an exchange of 
pulpits, finds an unwonted Stimulus in a 
new audience, and nearly every preacher, 
when preaching to some definite end—as, 
for instance, the raising of a church debt 
Or a missionary collection—finds it easy 
to surpass his usual efforts and to rise 
to unusual heights. 

How often the visiting evangelist, who 
throws the pastor into the shade for the 
time being, fails of any but a very medi- 
ocre success in a settled pastorate! The 
undiscriminating parishioner who hears an 
eloquent lecture or a thrilling political 
speech or a stirring sermon from an im- 
ported revivalist is apt to compare it with 
his own pastor’s sermons and to lament 
the lack of equal eloquence in his home 
pulpit. The difference, however, is more 
apt to be a difference in the conditions than 
in oratorical gifts. 

In almost any community where there 
is a public occasion that calls together 
on the platform, on an equal footing, the 
preacher, the lawyer, and the campaign 
spellbinder, the preacher shows himself 
far and away the best speaker of the 
occasion. 

The preacher thinks he _ should 
the political 
speaker, and that he will thereby achieve 
Similar results, makes. a decided mis- 
take. The campaign speech is a stimulant; 
the sermon should be for the most part 
nourishment. The one is gladiatorial: the 
other of necessity didactic. The preacher 
has but little to learn of the spellbinder. 
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A PASTORAL CONVERSATION, 
BY eA ese FISKE, D.D. 


There is a young man Sitting in the 
pastor’s study who has a general interest 
in the Gospel, but does not feel any especial 
conviction of sin. He has just said _ this 
and has added that he thinks himself less 
a sinner than many or most of his ac- 
quaintances. 


Just there the pastor, on whom the 
young man is calling, interrupts him by 


saying: “I admit the general correctness of 
your life; but there is a summary of the 
law in this old book.’’ He laid his hand 
lovingly on the book. “Let me quote it to 
you, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thine heart and thy neighbour as 
thyself!’ Does that commend itself to you 
as a right law?” . 

Young man: “Indeed it does.”’ 

Pastor: ‘Well, then, have you kept it?” 

Young Man: “No, of course not. No- 
body has. Have you?” 


Pastor: “No, indeed!” 

Young man: “Then you and 7 are in the 
same boat!” 

Pastor: “Yes, and so you and I are both 


sinners, for we have not kept the law which 
we both admit to be the perfect one.” 
Young Man: ‘Yes! That ‘is “true.” 
Pastor: “You know what the book says 
about the penalty of sin. “fhe wages of 
sin is death,” ‘The soul that sinneth it shall 
die. You and I are sinners, and so. are 
under condemnation.” 
Young Man: “So it seems. But you 
and I are in the same predicament!”’ 
Pastor: “Both- sinners. -yes...But. the 
Christ has come, and died for Sinners. 
Now the great evangelical prophet of the 
Old Testament, foreseeing his work, said: 
‘We have all gone astray, but the Lord 


hath -‘laid- our iniquities on him!’ On 
whom?” 

Young Main: “Why, on Christ, I sup- 
pose.” 

Pastor: “Who has done that?” 

Young Man: “God.” 

Pastor: “Whose sins did he lay on 
Christ?” 

Young Man: “Why, it says, the iniquities 
of us all.” 

Pastor: “Yours, then, and mine?” 

Young Man: “So it seems.” 

Pastor: “Do you believe the Bible?” 

Young Man: ‘Indeed I do.” 

Pastor: “What then has become. of 
your sins?” 

Young Man: “Why, it says that they 


have been laid on Christ.’’ 


Pastor: “Who did that?” 
Young Man: “God.” 
Pastor: “Where are they now?’ On 


Christ and you, or on him alone?” 
. Young Man: “They must be on Christ 
alone. a; 


Pastor: 
when they were laid on him?” 


Young Man: ‘Well, what?” 
Pastor: “Hear this. answer: ‘John, the 
forerunner of Christ,’ says, poiu iting to 


him, ‘Behold the Lamb of God who taketh 
away the sin of the world.’ If your sin 
and mine were laid on him, what has be- 
come of them ?’’ 


Young Man: “Why, it here that they - 
are taken away.” : 
Pastor: “Exactly ‘so. ‘As far as. the 


East is from the West,’ ‘to be remembered 
no more forever,’ ‘blotted out as a cloud.’ 
Gone, therefore, from you to the Christ and 
by him buried in the depths of the sea and 
forgotten forever.” 


Young Man: “But this is cimanes doc- 


trine. I can’t understand it. It is im- 
possible.’’ 

Pastor: “Your understanding it is of no_ 
consequence. You said just now that you 
believed the Bible.” 

Young Man: “But I-cannot believe this.” 

Pastor: ‘Ah! There’s the rub! You 


cannot believe. Salvation is of faith. You 
must believe. You must accept the Word 
of God. How did the 
away the sin of the. world?” 


Young Man: “By His own death, I sup- 
pose.” 
Pastor: “Yes, aS a sacrifice, suffering 


for us the penalties and curse of all sin. 
You understand that?” 
Young Man: “Yes.” 


Pastor: ‘And you believe it?” 
Young Man: “Yes, I believe that.” 
Pastor: “Do you, then, in the same way 


believe about the remission of your own 


sin on account. of the sacrificial death of 
Christ?” ~ 


Young Man: “I suppose that I ought. 
But how can I? I do not feel it so.” 
Pastors: “Ali!- There itis > againsas 


Supposed. You are going to believe when. - 


you ‘feel’ like it. Believe God! Accept, 
believe the great fact of which God as- 


sures you! He, not your feeling, is to be 
relied on. ‘He that believeth shall be 
saved! He that believeth not te? 


You know the rest! Do you now believe 
and take God at His word?” 

Young Man: “I wish I could.’” 

Pastor: “But will you 
his WORD?” 

Young Man: “I will try.” 

Pastor: “Nay, nay! Do you now believe 
and take Him at His word?” : 

Young Man: “Indeed, I must. JI see 
the sin of making Him a liar, as if He did 
not mean what He promises. Blessed be 
His holy name! I do believe. 
too great, too simple. I will trust Him. 
I do believe. Lord, help my unbelief!” 


Is not this the heart of the Gospel? If. 


not, then there is one pastor who does not 
know where to find it.—Hz. 


“What did Christ do with them _ 


son of God take 2 


not yet believe — 


It seemed _ 
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WHY SHOULD WE HELP FOREIGN 
MISSIONS. 

BY RIGHT HON. THOMAS SINCLAIR, IRELAND. 


1. Sympathy with Foreign Missions is 
in line -with obedience to the teaching of 
our Lord. When He said, “Other sheep I 
have which are not of this fold, them also 
must I bring,’ He did not leave the bring- 
ing to chance, but committed the accom- 
plishment of it to His followers, in the 
great farewell saying, “Go ye jnto all the 
world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature.’ Foreign Mission work is thus 
a test by which the sincerity and unresery- 
edness of our obedience to the Saviour 
may be tried. “Tf g man love Me, he will 
keep My words.” 

2. He who co-operates in Foreign Mis- 
sion work enjoys the dignity of being a 


fellow-worker with Christ. — What He 
Himself thinks of that dignity may be 
saying—“He that 


gathered from another 
believeth on Me, the works that I do shall 
he do also; and greater works than these 
shall he do, because I go unto My Father.” 
Thus it would seem that the humblest 
‘disciple, who, in the power of the Spirit 
given to the Church, is instrumental in 
turning a sinner to God, accomplishes, in 
the Master’s judgment, a greater work 
than any of His own miracles. The 
limitations of His ministry deprived Him- 
self of the opportunity of evangelizing the 
Gentile nations, and this greater work He 
passed on to His followers. With it. He 
bids us Occupy till He comes. Can we 
‘ask to share in a more honourable service? 
_ 8. By supporting Foreign Missions we 
are only repaying our indebtedness to the 
foreign missionaries of olden days, who 
evyangelized our own distant island home. 


‘Through the work of these men, animated — 


as they were by the spirit and teaching of 
‘Jesus, our ancestors have lived for 
eenturies in its elevating light. AS we 
think, then, of the millions in India and 
China who in their own way are groping 
after God, and as we realize the intensity 


of their Macedonian cry, none the less 
real because inarticulate, we shall surely 


seize the spirit of the words—‘Freely ye 
have received, freely give.” 

4. Sympathy with Foreign Missions 
enters into a true conception of citizenship 
in our great Empire. Never before iu 
our national history has the Imperial idea 
taken such masterful possession of, the 
popular mind. That idea is pregnant with 
beneficent results to the world in the inter- 
ests of material progress; but the Church 
must take care that it is .consecrated as 
well to the advancement throughout .the 
earth of the Gospel of Christ. It is a 
noble ambition to seek to plant in India or 
South Africa the reot principles of our 
-own greatness as a nation, or to aim at 
maintaining in China our just influence as 
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But .the.«-am- 
bition is not full-orbed, nor is it worthy of 
professed followers of the Saviour, unless 
it also embrace the determination to con- 
fer upon the teeming millions which in- 
habit those vast countries the knowledge 
of that Christianity which is the prime 
factor in Anglo-Saxon civilization. It is 
worth living in Christian Britain to have 
been brought to the kingdom for such a 
time as this. 

5. The Foreign Missionary cause is a 
winning cause. The Church of Christ will 
one day embrace a multitude which no 


man could number, of all nations and 
kindreds and people and tongues. The 
man who befriends the cause may be cer- 
tain that, whatever disappointments and 
discouragements may meet him now,, he 
. shall be at last a sharer with his Lord 
when He sees of the travail of His soul 


and is satisfied. 

In view of considerations such as these, 
we may well thank God and take courage. 
And as we endeavour, in connection with 
the forthcoming collection, to give them 
practical shape, so shall we be participa- 
tors in securing for our Foreign Mission a 
prosperous and beneficent New Year— 
Missionary Herald. 


AUDIENCES. 


think of them <at all. 
attention to their size, 
neither discourage nor 


THE SECRET OF GOOD 


First, Do not 
Pay absolutely no 
that. they may 
elate. 

Second, Maintain a strong pulpit at all 
times, regardless of weather or attend- 
ance. Always do your best. Better not 
do than to do poorly, no matter how 
plausible an apology you may have to 
cffer. Excuses are inexcusable in the 
pulpit. Make good preparation for all 
occasions. If you must modify, modify 
cecasions, not preparation. Make the 
pulpit standard ~ high and inexorable. 
Be thoughtful, clear, intense and sympa- 
thetic in your discourse. 


_ Third, Think constantly of the  indi- 
vidual. Come into personal touch with 
the largest number of people, through 


autographie letter, in- 
Easter remem- 


pastoral visiiation, 
expensive Christmas and 
brances, little courtesies, and kindnesses, 
apd ever show a cheerful spirit, being 
always considerate of the time «and 
strength of others. 

Be especially attentive to little children, 
always, and everywhere possible, and you 
and your church will become ~ household 
words, and the sweet gladness of child- 
hood will influence your soul as Sunshine 
beautifies flowers, making your heart 
warm and your life radiant and adding a 
charm to your words and demeanour, as 
attractive aS the grace, the hue, and the 
fragrance of the rose and quite as in- 
explicable—C. OC. Earle in Watchman 
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Pages for the Young 


GEMS FOR HIS CROWN. 
A TRUE STORY WITHIN A STORY. 


It was a typical Christmas Eve. The 
snow was falling fast out of doors, while: 
the people, warmly ~wrapped, were hurry- 
ing home as fast as their feet could Carry 
them. 


Minnie Grey had been all the after- 
noon at Miss -Green’s,. where quite a 
number of the ministering children had 
been busy dressing dolls, which were to 
cheer the hearts of the poor little children 
for whom they were— preparing a Christ- 
mas box. 

As she bounded into auntie’s ‘warm, 
cozy room, she was a beautiful picture of 
bright, happy girlhood. 

“Oh, Auntie!” she exclaimed, as she 
took off her wraps and drew a low. chair 
close to her aunt’s side, “I am just as 
happy as I can be, and I am so glad you 
are all alone, so we can have a nice, quiet 
chat before tea. I know you are such a 
Splendid hand to keep a_ secret, Auntie, 
and I’ve something too good to keep till 
to-morrow!” 

“Well, my dear, it must be something 
extra if you can’t keep it over night. Do 
tell me quickly! You have gotten my 
curiosity excited!” - 


“I am sure you would never guess it, 


Auntie, good as you are at guessing. You 
know father gave me the money yester- 
day to get one of those. beautiful little 


watches I’ve been wanting so long?” 

“Yes; you told me. about it, and said 
}0u would be perfectly happy when you 
sot that watch,” replied Aunt Jennie, 
looking with great. admiration upon the 
bright, happy face. 

“I think I am perfectly happy to-night, 
Auntie, but I haven’t the watch. either. 
You know father told me I could do any- 
thing I wanted with the money he gaye 
me, and on the way to the jeweler’s I met 
Alice Day. She’ told ~me she was going 
to the lecture-room, where a missionary 
from India was going to tell of his work 
among the famine sufferers there. 

.At first I didn’t want to go, it seemed 
So out of place to be talking about those 
starving people at this happy. joyous 
season. But Alice said she felt that. Mr. 
Puller had a special message for us, and 
she.believed he would have something 
pleasant as well as sad to tell ws.” 

“And were you disappointed, Dearie?” 
said Aunt Jennie as. she gently stroked 


the soft, brown head which was resting 
on her knee. 
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“Oh, no, indeed! I am sure he did a 
have a message from God for me, and 2 =m 
that is what makes me so happy. Every- ~ 8 
thing he said went right to my heart; 
but what touched me most of all was the 
story of dear little WHabeel. This little . 
boy was the son of Christian Hindoos, ~~ 
and he had learned to love the Saviour ~~ 
With all his heart. 


When the famine got so bad 
parents could no longer’ get food: + for “3 
Habeel, they left him in Mr. Fuller’s a 
orphanage to be cared for while they’.went->.-\s 
to work for food. 


Little Habeel was only ten years old, : 
and had never been separated from his \_ 
parents before, and he felt very lonely at 
first; but he was of a4 happy disposition, ~~ 
and he very soon was busy among the  ._ 
other boys, trying to cheer and help them © — 
in every possible way. a 

When he found how many of the poor, ~ ~~ 
famine-stricken children in the orphanage ~ — 
had never heard of the blessed Saviour 
Whom he had learned to love, his very: 12™ 
soul was stirred within him, and he began 


that his |" — 


to tell to all about him the sweet, old 
Story, always so new and dear. a 
Oh, Auntie! I wish you could haye  ~ 


heard that missionary tell of that Hindoo 
child, how he loved to read the Bible to = 
the other boys and tell them of the love . 
of Jesus for even the smallest child; He 7 
seemed to know Jesus, as few of us do r 
here in this Christian land, not simply + = 
know about him, but know him as a oa 
personal Saviour; and his greatest desire a> 
was that others might know and love Him. ve 
too. : a 


“And, Auntie,’ said Minnie, her yoice aa 
growing low and very earnest, “that one © 
boy’s influence was ~so felt all over the ~ 
orphanage that a glorious revival ' began 
among those boys.” ; 21 

Those poor lying, fighting, heathen | 
children began to show by a changed life <2 a 
what a power the love of Christ can be 


when it takes real possession of one’s 
heart. % 
In six months twenty-nine boys had ~~ 


been led to Christ by that one little boy, 
and others were asking what they must. 
Co to be saved, , oe 

Mr. Fuller said that all the boys were = 
and carefully examined, and he ~ — 
was amazed to see how much they knew 
about the Bible, and how clearly ‘they 
understood the plan of salvation, and ~ 
Habeel had been the one who, day after 4 
day, had read the Bible to them, instruct- = 
heavenly things, and prayed — 


ihe pow 


with them. 


: F ¢ Niet ee 
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- seemed to me I 


‘year, and next Christmas, 


1904 © 
Just think of it, Auntie, a boy ten years 
‘old bringing twenty-nine to Christ im six 


months! As I listened to that story of 
what that one Hindoo boy had done for 
Jesus, I can’t tell you how I felt! It 


could) hear my Saviour 
saying to me, ‘What hast thou done for 
me? I thought how long I have been 
professing to love my Saviour, and yet I 
don’t know that I have led a single soul 
to Christ!” 

“I tell you, Auntie, I felt that I had 
never really known Jesus as that” 
Hindoo boy did. I had never really 
loved Him as Habeel did, and that was 
why I did not know how to win souls 
Christ.” / 

““T am sure I -gave myself to Christ 
anew as I sat there, and I felt a new light 
break upon my soul.” 


~ ‘Instead of getting the watch I _ took 
~-g0 much more pleasure in giving that 
money to the missionary to -help train 


“those dear boys for Jesus. I have given 
that as my Christmas gift to Jesus this 
toes ba Liye, 2 


~~ mean to give him that much money, and, 


in . 


Vs 


= gs 


a = 


“God bless you! , 


by His grace, I: am _ going to win. some 
souls, too, to-shine as gems in His 
crown.” 


“Like the stars of the morning, 

His bright crown adorning, 

They shall shine in their beauty, 
\ Bright gems for His: crown.” 

> —The Children’s Missionary. . 


ROSHS IN THE HOSPITAL. 


Her face was smiling, and her arms were 
full of roses—dear, old-fashioned © blush 
roses, “deep. red, climbing roses, great 
yellow roses that reflected the sun, and 
-dainty white roses.as pure as snow. 

_“T have some fiowers that I’d like to give 
to the sick people,” she said as she entered 
the hospital. ve. 

“Roses!”” murmured a nurse delightedly 
as she passed her. And “Roses!”? whisper- 
ed many a patient as “the bearer of the 


fragrant beauties walked. down the long. 


ward, stopping here and there to. give a 


word of encouragement or receive a grate-. 


ful smile. 
‘Did you really think of me?” queried an 
old man with a trembling voice. 
“Yes, indeed, brother,” was the response. 
“Here are a few flowers, but there’ll be 


more heautiful ones in heaven. Won’t it 
be glorious there?” . 
The sick man’s eyes. brightened. “It 


won’t be long till I’m _ there,” he replied. 
“But ll remember you and have a bunch 


“. of roses ready when you arrive.” 


“lye got a nice flower for you,” ealled 
the visitor to the occupant of the next bed. 
There'll be brighter 


~ 
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flowers in heaven.” The poor fellow 
smiled feebly. and lifted the fiower to his 
face. 
.“T have a son away off at 
patient who was sitting up 


sea,” said a 
in an easy 


chair. “I’ll tell: him about you and_ these 
beautiful flowers as soon as I’m able to 
write.”’ 


“And tell him I want him to meet me in 
heaven.” 

Two swarthy foreigners were poring over 
a Greek prayer-book and an English Bible. 
‘It is a help.” said one of the men as the 
roses paused beside them. “Beautiful!” 
they exclaimed, as they were given a share 
of the , lovely. flowers. “They ‘are like 
heaven.” 

“Only the flowers 
was the reply. 

In the children’s ward the little people 
crowded about the visitor. “Oh, the pretty ~ 
flowers!” they exclaimed. “Are they for 
us?” . 

“Please, give me one,” pleaded a little 
fellow who was wearing a heavy iron 
brace. Another, whose head was bandaged, 
looked up with a smile. Several who were 
lying im- little -white beds, ceased their - 
moaning to look at the roses, and some 
fairly screamed with delight when they re- 
ceived a blossom. A little boy who had 
just been operated on for appendicitis was 
lying white and still. A great red rose was 
laid on his pillow. He opened his eyes 
and smiled faintly.” 

And so the bearer of the roses passed 
from ward to ward and from room to 
room. Every patient was given a flower. 
To many the roses brought back memories 
of the country. Thoughts of mother, long 


won’t wither there,’ 


since in the heavenly ~ world, of brothers 
and sisters who played together among 
the roses, and of long summer days of 


childhood were brought to their minds, 
and the busy nurses, passing from bed to 
bed, found many a pillow wet with tears. 
—Deaconess Advocate. 


THH SUNSHINE OF PRAISE. 


If you see anything that is worthy of 
praise, speak of it, ‘Hven. if “you cannot 
do a worthy deed yourself, commend one 


who does. Praise is a power for good: 
both God and ‘man prize, it. No prayer 
is complete without praise. The best 


<vorker for his fellows who fails to give 
praise fails of doing as well as he can. 
Mrs. Stowe states the truth effectively 


when she says: “Praise is sunshine; it 
warms, it inspires, it promotes growth: 


blame and rebuke are rain and hail; they 
beat down and _~ bedraggle, even though 
they may at times be necessary.’ Do 
we do our part in giving praise?—Sunday 
School Times. 


064 
TWO VISITS. : 


The brave old face was serene and calm 
as Mrs. Burton leoked out from behind the 
muslin curtains, although the cruel pain 
that was slowly eating her life out was 
worse than usual that day, and her hands 
had trembled so all the afternoon that 
She had had to lay aside her embroidery. 

The door opened, and Myra Burns stood 
ov the threshold. 

“May I come in, Mrs.- Burton?” she 
asked. “I thought you would be all alone, 
and so I came to cheer JOU Pia Spit: 
Mother sent this: little glass of jelly,” lay- 
ing it on the table as she spoke. 

“Thank you very much, Myra.” Mis. 
Burton said, with her bright smile. “You 
and your mother are very kind to remem- 
ber me.” 

“Well, I do think people should be kind 
to any one who is old,’ Myra said, ‘seri- 
ously. “Old people have so many pains 
and aches, and go many weary hours that 
we young people know nothing about. I 
brought you.a ‘book, too, Mrs. Burton. I 
haven’t read it, but I think from what I’ve 
heard of it that you will like it. We are 
all going out to the park to-night. so I 
must hurry home and_ dress. Good-bye! 


No, don’t trouble _ to rise. I will come 
again soon. 
When she was gone Mrs. Burton sighed, 


and sat in silence for a few moments. 
A knock sounded at the door, and Grace 
Heath, in her quick, impulsive way, came 


in. 

“Oh, Mrs. Burton!” she cried, “what 
would I do without you - ta- help--sme <in 
time of need? Will you show me how to 
hemstitch? I want to do a pair of .towels 
for Aunt Nellie. Won’t she be surprised? 
She thinks that I don’t know a needle 
from a elothespin, and ‘I didn’t, either, 


until you took pity 
how to do things.” 

When the hemstitchine lesson was OVE: 
Grace took Mrs. Burton’s thin hand and 
laid it lovingly against her cheek. 

“Mrs. Burton,” she said. “f want to tell 
you something, I was cross with Ellen 
this morning She scorched. my muslin 
dress, and I scolded her; but when I passed 
by vour wirdow on my way to gchool I 
thought of you sitting in here alone. so 
Sweet, sO. brave, so patient, bearing all 
your pain without a murmur, and some- 
thing rose up in me that Shamed my ugly, 
black temper, and J went back and told 
Ellen how ashamed I wag ofthe: way. oI 
had spoken. TI asked her to forgive - me, 
and TI asked God to forgive me, too,” she 
added. 

Mrs. Burton took the bright voung face 
between her two trembling hands. 

“God bless you. Grace, my child. for 
the happiness you bring to me every time 
you come!” she said. 

One brought gifts, the other 
understanding love——Kast and West 
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THE STRONG Boy. 


Do you know him? Perhaps he doesn’t 
weigh 140 pounds. Perhaps he doesn’t 
play centre rush on the team. or stop the 
ball behind the bat, or lead the tug of 


war, or put the shot the farthest, or row 
stroke oar. 
Perhaps he doesn’t swagger, and 


bluster, and bluff. and boast, and bully, 


and browbeat little ‘chaps if they fall in 
his way, or “guy” modest girls as they 
meet -him, or jostle elderly people if he 


pass them, or defy the teacher, or ridicule 
the preacher, 

Perhaps he is slender. modest, studious, 
reticent, respectful, quiet. Not girlish or 
prudish, not pale-faced or 
a rational, diligent, earnest, sober boy. 

Look out for him! ‘That quiet exterior 
covers big pessibilites. You would better 
not fool with his patience. Those slender 
muscles are not beefsteaks, sure enough, 
but they may be strong, and spry as steel. 
That calm eye and firm face do not flicker 
or flinch before noise and bluster... He 


doesn’t fight till he has to, then he fights 


to ‘a finish. 


The strong boy may make mistakes, but 
it is at these times when he may best 
prove his streneth. He may fall in-with 
bad fellows, bad Manners, bad habits, bad 
amusements, bad intentions. He > feels 
their grip and influence tightening. ~_ He 
knows their danger, but other boys. risk 
it. and he rather likes to be one of the 

i 


boys. 
There comes a day, however (more 
likely a night alone with his soul), when 
a word of warning comes back. to him 
from early days; a word of mother -dear 
or father faithful. Conscience sounds. 
alarm. He feels those chains of influence, 


appetite, or habit 
be fanciful, merely, and 
contracting with slow but 
power. At this crisis in his life the 
strong boy does not stop an instant to 
argue wth conscience, for each moment 
the srip is tightening. : 

He exerts his strength. 

What happens? 

He is free! . 
' The world cheers him, God helps him. 
He can go now with Daniel to the lion’s 
den; to any fiery furnace 
He knows his danger and his power. It 
takes a strong boy to say “No” when he 
is tempted to do what he weuld like to do 
but should not; to stand -firm. and still 


easily - broken: 


irresistible 


\ 


when provoked and taunted: to hold him- . 


self in hand when passions become wild 


horses and try to run away. Such a boy 

is bigger than Napoleon, or Grant. “a 
He that ruleth himself is greater’ than . 9am 

he that taketh a city. Who is the strong : 


girl? She who believes in that. kind of a 
boy.—Pluck. 
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_BFFECT OF SMOKING ON BOYS AND 


F YOUTH. 

Boys learn to smoke» because it, is <a 
habit of our times; because it is sanction- 
ed by the practice of many eminent men 
in all the walks of life. More than one 
boy has replied to my argument on the 
‘ground of health: “My doctor smokes”; 
on the ground of morals: “My pastor 
smokes”: on the, ground of higher breed- 
ing: “My father smokes.” 


tobacco is injurious to 
everyone, it is far more hurtful to those 
who are growing. All physicians agree 
in saying that a boy who uses tobacco 
can never be as large or well developed a 
man as he could have been without a 
‘He can never have the strength of body 
nor the vigour of mind that he would have 
- had except for the use of tobacco. 


“Tobacco is 
and colleges, 


Dr. Willard Parker says: 
ruinous in. our’ schools 
dwarfing body and mind.” 


Dr. Ferguson: ‘I believe that no one 
who smokes tobacco before the bodily 
powers are developed ever makes a strong, 
healthy man.” 


Prof. Richard McSherry, President of 
the Baltimore Academy of Medicine, says: 
“Phe effect of tobacco on school-boys is 
so marked as not to be open for discus- 
sion.” 


Dr.’ N. B. Delamater, specialist in 
mental and nervous diseases, says: “The 
use of tobacco in any form previous to 
sixteen years of age has an undoubted 
tendency to lower very materially the 
mental force and acumen, and to render 
the user a person without ambition, and 
may even cause insanity or idiocy.” 


- pr. “N.S . Davis, of Chicago, — says: 
“Tobacco retards both physical and mental 
development of boys and youth. This 
effect is so fully proved that all intelligent 
writers agree in prohibiting the use of 
this narcotic until maturity of youth has 
been attained.” i 
“Out of thirty-two young men in New 
York City, who .were recently examined 

for West Point cadetship, only nine were 

accepted as physically sound. Beer, the 
cigarette. too much amusement, and the 
with the 
physical manhood of all our towns and 
cities.’— Journal of the American Medical 
Association. 


Mr. Charles Bulkley. Hubbell, of the 
New York Board of Education, says: “I 
have found that a boy who smokes _ be- 
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comes morally and mentally weaker than 
those who do not. I have observed that 
boys who are employed in business houses 
and smoke, are often dishonest, and that 
they never attain the ‘success that non- 
smoking boys do.” 


W. D. Hyde, D.D., President of Bow- 
doin College, says: “The tobacco habit is 
injurious to health,-to scholarship, and to 
character. It weakens the will, diminishes 
the power of application, and lowers the 
tone of thought and feeling. HWxcessive 
smokers are uniformly poor scholars.” 


Stare, Principal of High 
New London, Conn., Says: 
I have been a teacher in Connecticut 
twenty years....In_ boys addicted to 
this (tobacco) habit, I find a nervous 
irritability, and inability to do the work 
that properly belongs to boys of their age. 
Where the habit has been abandoned, I 
have found a marked improvement, both 
mentally and physically.” 


Maria F. 
Street School, 


Principal Bancroft, of Phillip Academy, 
says: “‘Tobacco is tue bane of our schools 
and colleges, and increasingly so. Teach- 
ers who have given any attention to the 
subject agree that boys go down under its 
self-respect, in 


use in scholarship, in 

self-control. It takes off the fine edges 
of the mind, injures the manners, and 
dulls the moral senses. School disorders 
are always rank with the fumes of 
tebacco.” 


In Oherlin no professor or teacher is 
employed who uses tobacco, andy:.it’ 41s 
strictly prohibited in the college. Among 
the Training 
School for Boys at Oxford, Ohio, is found 
printed in italics: “No pupil will be 
received into the boarding hall who uses 


tobacco in any form.”—National Temper- 
ance Society. 

On the triple doorways of a great 
cathedral in Milan, Italy, there are three 
inscriptions spanning the archway. 

Over one is carved a beautiful wreath 
of roses, and underneath are the words, 
“A]] thet which | pleases is put: fora 
moment.” 


Over another is sculptured 4 cross upon 
which we read, “All that which troubles 


is but for a moment.” 


great central 
is the inserip- 
which is 


But underneath the 
entrance of the main aisle 
tion, “That only is important 
eternal.” 
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HOW ADDIE WAS COMFORTED. 


“A telegram for you, Miss,” were the 
Simple words of the messenger as the door 
was opened and Addie Warren stood with 
expectant face. Quickly the envelope was 
torn open, and the, message unfolded. 
Telegrams are soon read; no cireumlocu- 
tion at ten cents a word. Only a moment 
She glanced over the page, then slowly 
and mechanically it was returned to the 
envelope. 


“Any answer required, ma’am?” 
“No; no answer needed,” was the reply 
in a tone so unlike Addie’s that she won- 


dered at her own yoice as she turned to go 
in. 


“There’s.a quarter due, miss.” repeated 
the boy the second time before she heeded 
him. 

~Xes, of course: I forgot it,’ she re- 
plied, as she searched in her pocketbook 
for the money. Then she went in and sat 
down with that message of death before 
her: 

“Your pbrother-died on the fifteenth; was 
buried on the eighteenth.” 


These were the words which had come 
to Addie that sunny mornine, and which 
had taken away all its light and joy: 

The flowers were even then. perfuming 
the little chamber in daily expectation of 
Walter’s home-coming ‘after an absence of 
four years in the far-away West, the 
land of the Golden Gate. There would be 
no glad home-cominge now: no loving pres- 
Sure of hands or lips: no word henceforth 
of greeting or farewell. The bitterness of 
death lay in that one word, “died.” 

A few days later Walter’s trunk arrived, 
but Walter himself had gone on a longer 
journey, never to return’ to his: father’s 
house. One after another the garments of 
the dear one were lifted out, as the sister 
bent tenderly over them. Strangers’ hands 
had packed them as carefully as her own 
had done years before. There were the 
few favourite authors, neatly placed br 
themselves, and here was the little album 
With all the dear home faces. 


But it was not for these the sister 
searched. Down in the corner, where she 
bad stowed it with secret prayers and 
tears, lay the little pocket Bible which had 
been bright and new, but which was now 
faded and worn. “And close.» pys lary 
Walter’s diary. Hagerly she turned 
pages and read the story of the trials, 
temptations and hardships. which brave 
Walter’ never wrote of “in his bright, 
cheery letters. 

Sometimes the record told of attending 
a Sabbath service, or of the arrival of a 
letter from home, or of 4 temptation 
boldly met and overcome. But. over one 
entry in the little book Addie bowed her 
head, and_ tears, refreshing tears, came 
for the first time to her relief: 
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“I have been reading again in the little 
pocket Bible that Addie packed— in my kg 
trunk. I always carry it with me now; 
have read it every day since I-found it, — a 
and I value it more and more. I shall 
never forget how Addie asked me to read 
it when she said good-bye. She never Ae 
made any display of her religion, but she ae 
lived it every day, and I mean to be sucha 


e * 


Christian henceforth.” 


Tenderly the leaves of the little Bible : ad 
were turned over and over, and with tears ~ 
of joy Addie noticed the many verses =i 
underlined, and found the delicate pencil \& 
marks which she had drawn around cer- Bes 
tain passages heavily retraced. ae 

“Miss Warren does not» seem to feel ae 
her brother’s death very deeply,” some 
thoughtless person remarked, as he noticed 
the sister’s peaceful smile, Ls 

Ah! Addie had -been 
Michigan Christian Advocate. ° 


Cs 
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— 


comforted.— ee 
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STRAIGHTEN. UP; 


Ged made your. backbone to be erect, ae 
and not curved or hunched. He formed - “ia 
it of several bones so that it would bend \ 
to fit different positions, but the natural : 
position’ is erect. Sit straight, so your ay 
lungs will have room to work in. Your ag 
lungs have two sets of — cells, one for: air: Se 
the other for blood, separated by a mem- ag 
brane. The blood must come in contact— 3 
with the air, and take from the air the Jes 
oxygen. 
Now when you stoop you cannot get air 
enough to purify the blood; these little 
cells are ‘squeezed together. Give the. = 
lungs room enough to .pump _in all,/-the ~ 
pure air they need, and to .do this you 
must sit and stand -straight. And then, 
think of how much better you Je6k. You me 
girls ~allas 


don’t like to see boys and ; 
stooped over, do you? Round shoulders 
make you look smaller and slouchy:> 7 


And. then it isn’t as your Maker intended 
you to be.—The Sabbath Visitor. 


ARMOUR-PLATED BOYS. | -—- 238 


One of the chief means of protection to 
our great battleships \ are huge armour 
plates. It is important in these days 4% 
that there should be armour-plated boys. 
A boy needs to be iron-clad on: 3 ON aan 
His lips—against the first taste of liquor. 


His hands—against. wreng-doing. 
His ears—against ‘impure words. - — 4 
His feet—against going with bad ecom-. e 
pany. ~ ae 
His eyes—against dangerous books and 
pictures. ' : a: 
Fis pocket—against dishonest money. a 
His tongue—against evil speaking: <= ih vam 
The Christian armour on her citizen ~ 


gives more security to the nation than all in 
the armour plates that are on 
Erchanage, 


. 
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>» here,” she continued, 
‘long line, where, 
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~ the little treasurer shut her 


‘don’t believe she’s had a legacy. 
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HELEN ARMSTRONG’S WAY. 


MRS. W. A. MONTGOMERY. 


“No, I don’t see how she’ does it,” said 
the treasurer to the president, as she 
thoughtfully ran her finger down the page 


of her membership account book. They 
were sitiing in the treasurer’s cozy little 


sitting-room, going over the books in pre- 
paration for the annual meeting. 


There were those dreadful lists to. be 
made out’ of the careless sisters in arrears 
—lists that were to be given to saintly 
souls who could be induced to call to the 
minds of these same careless sisters that 
the annual meeting was almost due and 
their missionary pledges yet unpaid. 


But as the  treasurer’s tired - finger 
travelled down the page, noting that Mrs. 
Judge Humphrey hadn’t put in an envel- 
ope since she came back from the White 
Mountains, that Mrs. Simpkins was repre- 
sented by only one payment, and Alvina 
Judd hadn’t given a cent yet, she stopped 
at Helen Armstrong’s name with a_ smile. 


‘No, I don’t see how she does it.” 


“Ts her subscription so large?’ asked the 
president, looking over her shoulder. 

“No, ’t isn’t that, though she’s a liberal 
giver always. Five cents a week is pretty 
good for a woman with four children, 
whose husband is on a_ Salary no bigger 
than Professor -Armstrong’s. But look 
following out the 
Sunday after. Sunday, 
Mrs. Armstrong’s: payments were recorded. 
“See, there’s five, five, twenty-nine, forty, 
five, five, five—one dollar! Tive, five, five, 
and so on all along. Here is two dollars, 
’n? I don’t understand it at all.” 


‘Frelen always was queer,” Said= tne 
_ president. 

“If you call it queer to be always regular 
as clockwork’ paying your subscription and 
ready to help anywhere and everywhere!” 
said the treasurer with some warmth. 
“But I can’t understand those figures, they 
jump around so; and I counted up_ the 
other day, and she has given fourteen 


dollars and ninety-five cents this year!” 


To emphasize this remarkable statement 
book with a 
bang and said, with a shake of her head: 
‘Pm going over and ask her about it. I 
I think 
it’s just what you’ call queerness and 
I call goodness cropping out. : 
And that was the way that Helen Arm- 
strong came to be telling a flushed and em- 
-barrassed little treasurer next day her 


“way of financing the missionary question. 


_ “Certainly I’ll tell you,” she said in her 
pleasant voice, “for it’s the best plan I 
have ever found. It all came from a liitle 


- story I read in Dr. Strong’s “Our Country” 


about a Japanese family who built a 


zt 
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temple, and when asked how they could 
afford it in a year when their expenses 
had been so unusual, the father said: 
‘Our ancestral god is the great, bright god 
of self-restraint. So, if I have laid away 
one hundred dollars to build a house, I 
build it-for ninety and have ten for the 
god. In this way the more I spend _ the 
more I give.’ 


“When I read that,’ she continued, “I 
wondered why I couldn’t do something like 
it. You see, in our family, since we don’t 
have very much, we have to plan what we 
have very carefully, 4nd so we lay aside 
what we can afford for each object. Now, 
there is that dollar I put in one Sunday. 
Ast I did have such happy times with 
that!” 


Helen looked happy as she rocked softly 
back and forth in the “comfy” rocker, 
and looked about the cheerful, home-like 
rooms, fresh in their new wall-paper. 

‘How do you like my wall-paper?” she 
asked, abruptly. 


“Tt’s lovely,’ said the little treasurer, 
“ye been wanting to speak of it ever 
since I came in.”’ 

“Well, that’s one dollar,’ said Helen. 


“You see, it was just like this. I had been 
saving up to paper these two rooms all 
winter, and expected it would cost me five 
dollars for paper—ten double rolls for 
each room, twenty-five cents a roll. 

“When I got down to the paper store | 
thought to myself: ‘Now’s your chance for 
a little worship of the “great bright god 
of self-resrtaint.’ I’ knew just -what 
colours I wanted: a soft, subdued green 
for the sitting-room, and a warm _ terra- 
eotta for the parlour. 


“They showed me beautiful burlap paper 


for twenty-five, but all they had for 
twenty cents was in. such crude colours, 
with tawdry gilt designs. It didn’t take 


me long to decide that it wasn’t my duty 
to make home hideous for the next five 
years even to put an extra dollar in the 
missionary funds, 

“T had almost decided, to take the twenty- 
five-cent paper when I happened to think 
of that young’) man from Boston who has 
just opened those Household Art Rooms. 
I found the most attractive little shop, and 
the first papers he showed me were.two 
‘denims,’ he called them, for twenty cents, 
the verv things I wanted. ‘ 

“Tt didn’t take me five minutes te decide_ 
and pay for twenty rolls, and, I declare, 
the paper has been more admired than any 
I ever bought. I was just like a girl about 
that dollar. I laughed and sang all the 
evening and John was as pleased as_I. 

“We could afford. the twenty-five all 
right, little woman,’ he said, ‘so it seems 
as if we had a clear gain for the King- 
dom.’ ” 

The little treasurer looked sober. She 
couldn’t help but think of her room, which 
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the decorator had persuaded her to have 
decorated with a violent poppy frieze, the 
poppies cut out first and then painfully 
pasted on in fanciful designs that sprawled 
up on the ceiling and down on the wall. 
It had cost five dollars additional, and 
some way her room wasn’t as restful or as 
dainty as Helen’s 


“Tell me about the two dollars,” she 
said, half sighing. 

“The two dollars—lI’m 
to,” said Mrs. Armstrong, flushing. “It’s 
too silly for a woman of my _age, but you 
know, Mary, I always did have a weakness 
for a pretty bonnet. I’ve always said that 
if I had to scrimp other ways, I would 
have a decent-looking headgear. By care- 
ful planning I’ve usually been pretty well 
satisfied. 


almost ashamed 


“You see, my plan is this: One year I 
get a pretty new summer hat, and the next 
year one for winter, and I fix over a run- 
about for myself from materials I have. I 
allow about eight dollars for a hat, and 
wear it two years, and that doesn’t make 
the cost extravagant. But then, I’d rather 
wear a good, genteel, stylish bonnet two 
years than to flaunt out in a cheap’ one 
every season. 


“Well, you know I couldn’t make up my 
mind to cut off one cent on that bonnet. I 
had the money put by all right, and I 
made up my mind I couldn’t afford—that’s 
the way I put it—I could not afford to 
buy a cheaper hat when I considered - my 
duty to myself and the children. 


“I put off going down to the milliner’s, 
because I feit a ‘little uncomfortable, al- 
though I was so decided. When I did go, 
Miss Smith, who has waited on me for 
years and knows my prices and _ tastes, 
was gone for a few days, and a real styl- 
ish little body waited on me. 

“She brought out a sort of toque that I 
fell in love with at first sight. She placed 
it on my head with her swift, deft, white 
fingers, and put a glass in my hand. It 
was pretty, seemed to be made for me; 
only I felt a little afraid of myself, it made 
me look so—well, if you must know how 
Silly I was—so distinguished. 
was 
and 


the girl 
becoming, 


‘*A perfect gem, madam,’ 
Saying; ‘such style and so 
only ten dollars.’ 

“I was almost persuaded to _ take-it, 
when, all at once, the thought of my own 
meanness rushed over me: JI had thought 
it impossible to cut a penny off my usual 
purchase in order to give to the lLord’s 


work. Here I was ready to sacrifice two 
dollars to my vanity, and it seemed so 
little. 


“I think she must have seen that some- 
thing was the matter when I said: ‘Show 
me something plain and black and cheap.’ 
I was so ashamed I hardly knew what I 
was saying. And then, O Mary, I wonder 
if it is wrong: to think He cared and knew 
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_ thankful prayer than when I dropped two. 


Dae a 
HOME weak and foolish I was, and how I — 
should hate the ugly bonnet, and so led — 
that girl to come back with my hat. aes 
“Here is a black hat, madam, that is ~~ 
inexpensive, only six dollars, but very 
pretty.’ With that, she set on my head a- 
toque of softly folded chiffon, light and 
comfortable, and very becoming and lady- —— 
like. I took it. John likes it, and so do 
the children, and I never breathed a more 
dollars into my enevlope. q 


I had seen my 
own selfishness, 


“T can’t begin to tell you how it is work- 
ing out. It is giving the Lord Jesus ae 
part in every purchase I make, mixing the 
homeliest deeds with prayer ‘and praise, 
and the children are catching the inc Came 
and we are so happy in it all.” 

“Well,” said the treasurer, “you’ve cer- > 
tainly set me thinking, and I shall try to 
stir up some of the other women in our wae 
circle, you blessed Helen Armstrong..’_-2 
Life and Light. ve 


THIN DEVOTION. 3 “a 


A Hindu said to a missionary whese <4 
visits to her village were becoming rare, — 
: . © 
‘T think your love. for us has become thine by = 


“IT am taking a vacation from quarterly 
meeting for a while,” said a W. F. M.S. 
member of twenty- five years’ standing, 4 
“Is her love becoming thin?” queried the j 
listener. ee 


~“T used to be a member of the Society,” 
said another: “I am interested now, but I 


do not belong, “Thin love,’ was the in- 
ward comment cf her comrade. 5 
“My mother took the ‘Friend’ for | 4 

years, and I intended to keep up the sub” 


scription, but it has slipped my mind’ | 
The real difficulty was, the love for mis-_ a 
Sions was too thin to stand the strain of as os 
fifty cents tax upon it. a 


If there isi aught under the - 
that should call out the 


“. 


wide skies 


best intellectual, 


esthetic and moral impulses, it is a love 
for humanity under every name and 4 
colour. There is no sounder Study than ~_ 


that of the conditions of the human race; ss 
no such art investigation ag the learning Pe 
of the secret of restoring the image of God» 
to faces that have lost it: no such ethics 
or philosophy as is included in” the .con- = 
sideration of all ethnic systems of religion... ~> 


When, added to this, a Christian besa 
liever contemplates the duty of a disciple & 
to the commands of the Lord Jesus Christ, > 
and yet finds no warm, compelling interest 
in missions, born of holy love, the infer- ns 
ence may be well made that love has — 
grown thin. Our own ideals. make our 
own place for our own personal service of 
God. 


“God so loved the world that He gaye 4 
His only begotten Son.” Finish out this — 
sentence. “I so love the world, hae pr 


— connection 
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Continued from Page 531. paratively small stipends we have thus 
y _ iar ceen able to give. 

years, to a considerable extent, upon In addition to overtaking the work 
special contributions of $250 each, gener- among the Wng.ish-speaking communities 
ously given by many congregations and in the newer Provinces to the ir ae 
rele. prue ON es Lake Superior, we have been putting 

individual, friends o ork for. the : a BS ns 
a . WE Re AB ahd ae : forth special efforts to reach the foreign 


gifts were 
f ‘because of this, 


stances, expect 


- tion, 


the estimate. 


‘old country, we will 


support of missionaries in special fields. 
The time for which many of these special 
promised has expired, and 
and also. because of the 
fact that we cannot, under present circum- 
the continuance of the 
contributions heretofore recéiyed from the 
be dependent more 
than ever on the regular contributions of 
the congregatons of the Church. 

~ In March last, when the Home 
Committee met, careful attention was 
given to the condition of the fund in 
with applications for the 
ecpening up of many new fields, and it 
was decided to make grants involving . an 


Mission 


expenditure of $120,000 this year. 


Owing, however, to the large immigra- 
a, it has been found necessary in the 
interest of the work to, open up a greater 
number of fields than was then antici- 
pated, So that the expenditure for the first 
half of the year -has .been .at the rate of 
$130,000, per annum, which is $10.000 over 
This igs another reason why 


“We require from >the congregations of-our 


mae 


ed 


Church an amount la in of 


any preceding year. 


-cely excess 


_ Still another reason, and one which we 
think will appeal to all of our pecple, is 
-that,- notwithstanding the -greatly in- 
creased expense of living in the last few 
years, the alaries of our missionaries 
have continued the same, and the time 
has come when an increase should be 
made. 
‘This matter was before the General 


~ ~ Assembly last year, 


~ of the work, 
_ brethren, 
“lives to 


and instructions were 


"given to the Committee to increase the 
salaries for the year beginning 1st April 
next, provided~ the contributions this 


‘year would justify such a step. 


It seems to us imperative in the interest 
as well ag in justice ‘to our 
who have consecrated their 
\ the work, that this ‘increase 
should be made without delay. IH is 
simply beyond comprehension how many 
of them are able to exist on the com- 


~ 


and especially the Galicians 
of 


comimunities, 
and Doukhcbors, with the ordinances 
religion. 

Besides setting apart four of our 
ministers for this special work, two 
whom have had a medical training, as 
well asthe regular. training. for the 
ministry, and all of whom are living 
among the people and acquiring their 
language—we have nine Galician  col- 
porteurs and missionaries labouring among 
their own people, and the reports of their 
work are, on the whole, of a very  satis- 
factory character. 

A number of these colporteurs have the 
ministry in view, and special classes have 


owl 
of 


been opened this session in Manitoba 
College, and Mr..Sherbenin, a graduate of 
the University of, St. Petersburg, who 


years has commended 
in the West, has 
take the super- 


during the last few 
himself to the brethren 
removed to. Winnip 
vision of -these Gincdex 


The total number of mission fields in 


Og 


to 


the Western section of the church is at 
present 488, embracing 1,814 preaching 
stations. Twenty-six of these are in the 
Provinee of Quebee, sixty-seven in the 
pe ates settled portions -of old 

ntario, and sixty-five among the pioneers 
i new “Ontario. 

The large bulk of our. fields, however, 
are in the newer Western Provinces—in 
the agricultural districts of Manitoba, 
AS sete: and: Saskatchewan, the less 
thickl settled ranching districts of 
ALB ete and in the mining 


camps of the 
Kootenay and the Klondyke. 


the 
Com- 
they 
with 


In yiew of the pressing’ need of 
work, I yenture, on behalf of the 

mnittee, to ask our miniSters that 
present he claims of the- fund 

special emphasis this. year. While it is 
hoped that a liberal-contributon will be 
got from every congregation, every mis- 
sion field, every Bible class, and every 
Sebbath School . in the  OChureh,: we 
earnestly solicit Special gifts of $250 each 
from individual friends to whom God 
may have given the ability. 


To all such contributors a special field 
and missionary iS assigned, and reports 
sent half-yearly as to the work in the 
field: .. We -most arnestly commend the 
claims of our Home Mission work to the 
prayers and liberality ef our people. The 
next three or four years are crucial years in 


the history of Home Missions in 
Canada. 
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CALLS, INDUCTIONS, ETC. 


Will Presbytery Clerks kindly send to the 


RECORD the date and place of. next neeting as 
soon as it is decided, ulso notice of calls, in- 
ductions, resignations, us carly «as possible, 


CALLS FROM 


Essex, to Mr, J. A. Ross, 
Barrie Pres. Accepted, 
David's Ch St: - J0nn, “NB to 
A. Grahain, Petrolia. 
Maxwell, McIntyre and Feversham, 40 
Mr, George Ballantyne, of Harristou. 
St. Philip’s Ch., Westville, to Mr. W.-W. 
Macnairn of Sheet Harbour. 


of Churchill, 


2s 9b NEES cK 


Knox Ch., Milton, “Ont.,-io0- Mr. W. ‘I; 
McKay, of Norval. 
Chalmers -Ch., Quebec, to Mr. W. «. 


Clark, of Brampton, Accepted. 
Thornbury and Heathcote, Ont., 
Kenneth W. Barton. 
Wilson, N. Y., to Mr. Jos. Hamilton, 
Miniota, Man., to Mr. G. Brown. 
McIntesh and Belmore, Ont., to 
eliffe. 
St, Stephen NEB, 
cepted. 


Mre~Rail- 


to.“ Mn Ga Diekie:~.Ae= 


INDUCTIONS INTO 


Victoria Harbour, 27 Mr. 
aaa 

Noel, , 8 Nov.,. Mr. C, 

ees ee Sh, O- Nova, Mr: 

Waskada, 22 Nov., Mr. 

Qu’Appelle, 25 Nov., Mr. 

McKay Ch., Ottawa, 
Anderson. 

Basswood, 25 Oct... Mr. 

New Dublin and Conquerall, 
Geo. A. Grant. 

- Trenton, N.S., 8 inst.; Mr. D. C: Ross. 

St. Andre’w, Harbour Grace, Nfld, 14 Oct., 
Mr. A. W. Lewis. 


Oct., a fle teh 
Munro. 

D. GC, Ross. 

A. Barclay. 

W. B. Tate. 

TTY NOV OME ieee 


A, H. McLeod. 


15. Nov., Mr 


RESIGNATIONS OF 
Sherbrooke, N.S., Mr. R. Mackay. 


NEW 

St. Andrew’s 

Nov. 
Beausejour, Man., 20 Noy. 
Oakville, Man., 20 Noy. 
Arnaud, Man., 11 Dec. 
Banks, Ont., 23 Oct. 
Wilmer, B.C., 23-Oct. | 
Cadurcis, Minn., Nov. 
- Tremaine, Minn., Nov. 


CHURCHES OPENED. 
Ch.,.Hlm River , Man., 33 


LONE 
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. Sydney. ae 
. Inverness, ; 
oP eR 


~ Halitax +2 bias, 
. Lun, and Yarmouth. 

aot. dP Onoh iis 
. Miramichi, 


SoOWmAAatpwnyy 


Quebec, Quebec, “13 “Dee.-8 pm; 

2.. Montreal, Knox, 18-Dec., 9,.30.- =. 

. Glengarry, St. Elmo, 13 Dee. ane 
. Ottawa. 

- Lan, &. Ren.,-Carleton” Pl, 
. Brockville. 


. Kingston, Belleville, 13 Dec., 
- Peterboro, Peterboro, 13. Dee; 
. Whitby. Le Loe 
. Lindsay, 
. Toronto, Toronto, monthly, 2nd Tues. 
2. Orangeville, 
Barrie Barrie. cls Dee 
24. 
. North Bay. 

. Owen Sound, O. 
. Saugeen, Palmerston, 13 Dec., 10 ‘a.m. 
. Guelph. 


29. Hamilton, Hamilton, 3 Jan., 


. London, London, 6 Dec., 
2.. Chatham, 
> Stratford. 
. Huron, Seaforth, 17 
. Maitland, Wingham, 20 Dec., 
+ bruce: Paisley? 6 speed tamns 
. Sarnia, 


. Superior. 
. Winnipeg, oe 
. Rock Lake. S93? a 
; Portage-lasP., Feb., 5 p.m. 2 ee 
. Dauphin. - | 5a 
. Brandon. lay 8 pate 
5. Minnedosa. 

}. Melita, Carievale, Feb. 
. Regina, Regina, Feb., ‘ . 
 Qwv Appelle, Indian Head, LT OU 05. t= 
. Prince Albert. 


. Calgary, Macleod. 

51. Edmenton. 

. Red Deer, Wetaskiwin. 
. Macléod.. — =. +} ae 
4, IKamloops. — ag a ae 
. Kootenay. f 2 3a 
. Westminster. - ew 
57. Victoria, Nanaimo, Feb. . 


DECEMBER- ~_ 


PRESBYTERY MEETINGS. 
Synod of the MaritimeProvinces. 


Island. 
Pictou. (2 
Wallace. ; > aye eee 

Truro. i 3 
Dee. 20. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 


Feb. 21, 10. 30 


Synod of Toronto and Kinegetoo: Aa 
9. a.m. - rea 


> ,* 
Cannington, 20 Dec., 11-a.m. 7a 


Orangeville, 10 Jan. i es 
10:30:85) 2 a 
Algoma. ye ae 


‘$d. 6 Dec, 10 a.m. 


Synod of Hamilton and London : ei 
10 a.m. <7 

Paris, Paris, 10 Jan., 10-30. 4 = 
10.30. ; Be 
Chatham, 13 Dec. - 7. 


Jan., 10.30. ayes a 
10 a.m, 
Sarnia,-138-Dée, Ham = . 


Synod of Manitoba and the Nor thwest. 


Man., Coll., 2nd Tue, piee ae 


°05.- 
05. 


Synod of British Columbia. 


x 


TOPIC FOR DECEMBER. 


X 


THE CATHOLICITY OF PRESBY- 
TERIANISM. 


: < BY THE REV. PRINCIPAL SCRIMGER, D.D. 


_ The Presbyterian churches have never 
made much use of the term Catholic as in- 
--dicating their position. It forms no part of 

* the name of any one of its many branches, 
either in the-old world or in the new. It 
seldom finds its way into their official docu- 
ments or into the sermons that are preach- 
- ed from their pulpits. Least of all has any 
member of the great Presbyterian family 
. ever arrogated to itself the claim of being 
_~ the only Catholic Church, or in other words 
the only legitimate organization of Chris- 
_ tianity in the world. But if they have for- 
borne to use a name which has been so 
- ~grievously abused by others they none the 
less claim to be, in the proper sense of the 
term, as truly Catholic as -any other church 
-— on the earth. 

 [— am well aware that the claim has often 

_ been denied, and that an impression to the 
- contrary very widely prevails. As the late 

- Dr. Blaikie put it, “some have not shrunk 
_ from pronouncing Presbyterianism histori- 

be cally a provincialism, theologically a schism, 
- socially a vulgarism, and spiritually a 
| crustacean of the hardest shell.” 

_Nowit must be confessed that Wwe are our- 
petri: “selves largely to blame for such an estimate 
of us. by others. The various Presbyterian 
churches have had their fair share, some- 
_- times more than*their fair share of nar- 
- row-minded people, and even of narrow- 
- minded ministers. They have been rather 
‘fond of testifying for their distinctive prin- 
-- eiples and have not infrequently broken 
Christian fellowship with those who differed 
from them on very minor points of doc- 
: _trine and of practice. In not a few cases 
too they-have insisted. on making their 
_ Presbyerianism a matter purely Scottish in 
its type, and have thus caused it to be asso- 
ciated with national peculiarities and na- 
po. tional prejudices. But when rightly under- 
__ stood we may fairly claim that Presbyterian- 
_ ism is Catholic in the best sense. 
fo begin with, it is not exclusively the 


2 


- Young People’s Societies. 


church of any one country or of any one 
nationality. True it has flourished in Scot- 
land more than anywhere else, for there in 
one form or other it embraces the great 
bulk of the population and by Scotchmen it 
has been planted in every one of the five 
continents of the Globe. But it is also the 
characteristic form of the Protestantism of 
Wales, France, Holland, Switzerland, Hun- 
gary and Italy. Moreover, the Lutheranism 
of Germany and Scandinavia is, to all in- 
tents and purposes, Presbyterian in its gov- 


ernment, though holding itself somewhat 
aloof from those churches known as Re-* 
formed. 


On this continent, while favoured most of 
the Scotch, Scotch-Irish, and Dutch, it has 
gathered into its fold many sprung from 
other nationalities as well. At the last Gen- 
eral Council, over ninety organized churches 
reported, representing about 25,000,000 ad- 
herents.: If the Lutherans be counted. they 
would at least double the number. The mis- 
sions of these more than ninety churches are 
being conducted successfully among all the 
ereat heathen national ities of the world, and 
it is only a question of time when there will 
be as many Hindoos, Chinese and Malays~ 
holding to Presbyterianism as are to be 
found in Scotland itself. In America, the 
number is already somewhat greater. 

Secondly, the Presbyterian Chureh claims 
to be Catholic in its ideas as to the form of 
worship, and recognizes the legitimacy of 
every form which is in harmony with the 
principles of the Gospel. When the West- 
minster Divines drew up their Directory. for 
Public Worship, they gave a decided prefer- 
ence to the non-liturgical mode as the result 
of their own experience. And their prefer- 
ence has been- approved: by the immense 
majority of English-speaking Presbyterians, 
both in the old world and in the new. In 
this preference they find themselves at one 
with all other forms of English Protestaa- 
tism, save the Church of England and iis at- 
filiated branches. 

But the Westminster 
means denied the propriety of 
liturgy, provided it were free from unscrip- 
tural ceremonies and superstitious usages. 
It utterly repudiated all sacerdotal ideas in 


Assembly by no 
using: a 


the administration of the Sacraments as 
directly contrary to Scripture teaching. But 
while considering it burdensome and in- 
elastic, they readily recognized the value 
which a liturgy might have for the church 
under certain circumstances. As a matter 
of fact, most of the Presbyterian churches 
on the Continent of Europe use liturgical 
forms to a greater or less degree, and there 
is nothing in our constitution that would 
prevent the use of it if any congregation in 
an orderly way decided to introduce a suit- 
able liturgy in any of its services. A few 
in Scotland and in the United States have 
done so. A good many of our own Sunday- 
schools have tried the experiment. There is, 
in fact, nothing that hinders the general 
adoption of it in the Church, except the 
widespread feeling that it would be a re- 
trograde movement, and that we are far bet- 
ter aS we are. 


The trend of Christian sentiment on this 
point is significantly shown by the fact that 
practically every secession from the Angli- 
can Church has adopted a non-liturgical 
form of worship. Every secession from the 
Hstablished Church in Scotland has remain- 
ed non-liturgical still. The Scottish Church 
itself had a liturgy at one time and used it 
for over half a century. But it was easily per- 
suaded to discontinue its use, and the ap- 
peals of those who have, sought to restore 
it have for the most part fallen upon un- 
heeding ears. But the Presbyterian Church 
is broad enough to tolerate its introduction, 
should any considerable number desire it. 

It is equally Catholic in regard to the 
form of administering the Sacraments. In 
its own practice it has usually adopted the 
simplest form of baptism, as being all that 
was necessary in a purely symbolical ordin- 
ance, but it has never denied the validity of 
immersion. Soin the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, its own practice has been to 
follow the simplest possible mode that was 
consistent with reverence, in order to avoid 
the danger of superstitious sentiments ga- 
thering about it. But it has never tied it- 
Self down to any one form of the elements or 
to any one attitude of the communicants, It 
has been quite willing to allow a measure 
of liberty, and to recognize the validity of 
forms other than its own. The difficulty in 
the way of introducing minor changes in 
public worship has nearly always come from 
the unwillingness of the people to have 
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the Presbyterian Church is as broad as it; isy te 


‘ligious character altogether. 
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them, and not from the unreadiness of the — 
church authorities to allow them. . > 

Thirdly, we claim that Presbyterianism is — 
truly Catholic in its government and disci; 4 
pline. 

As the name plainly indicates the Presby- ; 
terian Church commits its government to oy 
the general body of its eldership, which is— 
partly clerical or professional and partly — 
lay, who are organized in a regular grada- 
tion of courts. We believe that this is the — 
nearest approach possible to the Scriptural Ree: 
method indicated in the New Testament. We 
believe also that it is practically the most 
effective system which can be devised. Es 

But we by no means hold that the adop- 
tion of the system is essential to the exist- _ 
ence of a true Church of Christ, or to the 
validity, of its ordinances. Not for one mo- ee 
ment do we unchurch others who have dif- 
ferent preferences, however intolerant they a 
may show themselves to be in their attitude a 
towards us. We neither re-baptize any of ~~ 
their members who may join us nor re- | 
ordain any of their ministers who may enter 
our service unless it be at their own request, 

Not only so, but the system has shown it- a 
self to be: wonderfully elastic and ready to ~ 
adopt any good idea from other systems. It _ 
is no unusual thing to hear it said that the a 
church is becoming Congregational from. the 4a 
liberty it allows to individual congregations. : 
It is no strange thing on the other hand to 
find certain functionaries invested with pow- 
ers in particular departments of work which a 
bear a very striking resemblance to those of 3 
the episcopate. 7 


. 3 ze ne x 


Our own Church to-day has 
half.a dozen men who areas much bisheps, — 

and as truly successors of the Apostles inj 
their direction of missionary operations as we 
any that ever sat on Episcopal thrones and “a 
wore lawn sleeves. . When —their — work = 
is done they will nee from the scene ~ 
as*did the Apostles, and leave the field ‘om 
the control of the mee elders; but so Coes 
as their work is needed, the Church will not 
hesitate to confirm them in their powers be- 

cause of any constitutional scruples. A 


Then as to discipline, the membership of — 


possible to make it without sacrificing its re- a 
She asks no- 
thing further than a credible profession of 
religion on the part of those who seek ad- 
mission to her privileges. She imposes up-_ 
on them subscription to no creed and sub> % 


f “ig 


be 


- 
i 


making. 
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jects them to no arbitrary laws of man’s 
She makes her membership as 
broad as Christianity itself, and has a wel- 
come for every true child of God. 


This Catholicity in the membership of the 
Church is deserving of a litle emphasis, as 


there is a different impression in many 


quarters. There is an idea abroad that 
members are required, or at least tacitly ex- 
pected, tosubscribe the Confession of Faith 
-and the Shorter Catechism, and it is true 
that some of the smaller and more rigid 
branches of Presbyterianism have held some 
such view. But the great historic Presby- 
terian churches have kept. clearly to the 
broader lines and have frankly made room 
for every follower of Christ as to whose 
Christian character they were reasonably 


- satisfied, whether prepared to subscribe the 


Confession or not. Subscription has been 


- imposed only on those who were called to 


be teachers or rulers and were prepared to- 


; accept these offices. 


. x t. 


Fourthly, we claim that the Presbyterian 
Church is Catholic in its doctrinal system, 
within, the limits set by the New Testament, 
‘Here from the very nature of the case, there 


-.must be some very important limitations. 


sip a 


i” 


1 


f§ 
“4 


Any creed which fairly represents the atti- 
tude of the Scriptures must, first of all, be 
theistic, to the exclusion of all forms of 


- atheism, “materialism, pantheism. and even 


of acold and heartless  deism. 
distinctively Christian. It must be spirit- 
ual, shutting out all Sacramentarian ideas 
as to the value of Ssymbolical rites and 
ceremonies. It must be evangelical, and pre- 
sent-the Gospel of Salvation as resting 
wholly upon - free grace of God, through 
Jesus Christ, and «not resting upon man’s 
merit. Now all these features are charac. 
teristic of the Presbyterian Standards, and 
in so far as they are so, they represent the 
true platform of Universal Christianity 

It has often been objected to the West- 
‘Minster Standards, however, that they pre- 
sent exclusively that form of the Evangelical 


It must be 


Theology known as Calvinism or Augustin- 
-ianism, which is repudiated by a very large 


Section of the Evangelical Church and by a 
section which, during the past century has 
made -phenomenal progress. All the Me- 


_ thodist churches in HKurope and America. ex- 


aay 


_ both in individuals and 
atles. 


cept the Welsh, have adhered to Arminian- 
ism in preference to Calvinism, and have re- 
fused to accept the Westminster Symbols. 
It is urged, therefore, that these symbols 
cannot be regarded as truly Catholic, even 


: in regard to Evangelical Christianity. 


I frankly confess that the objection seems 
to me not without force. 


I believe firmly that the Calvinistic The- 


ology, as stated in the Westminster stand-. 
- ards is. substantially the theology of the 


New Testament. And asa system of Chris- 
tian doctrine it has abundantly justified it- 
Self in history by its effect on character, 


in whole communi- 
Beyond all question, it has developed 
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a high type of spiritual life and has been 
associated with numberless revivals of reli- 
gion. It can point to saintly lives nurtured 
under its teaching as numerous as any other 
form of faith, and during the past three 
hundred years has furnished more martyrs 
than all others put together. 


But the past century of Methodist activity 
and success has made it abundantly evident 
that there is an Arminian type of Evangeli- 
cal Christianity, which no fair thinker can 
ignore. It is quite possible that Calvinism 
may yet be restored to its old time supre- 
macy in theological thought, for it finds a 
powerful ally in Modern Science with its 
theory of evolution and its emphasis on 
heredity. But whether it does or not, we 
must frankly admit that Arminianism is not 
fatal to spiritual life, and we might safely 
enough allow liberty of opinion on the whole 
range of differences between the two sys- 
tems. Indirectly, though not formally, this 
has been done by the admission of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church, which is 
Arminian in its creed, into the Pan-Presby- 
terian Council. 


; Finally we claim for Presbyterianism that 
it is truly Catholie in its Sympathies and 
aims. This is perhaps after all the point of 
greatest importance. Certainly, it would 
avail but little for our reputation or our in- 
fluence in the world, that we should have a 
broad platform laid down for us by the wis- 
dom of our fathers if we ourselves were nar- 
row and hidebound in our own sympathies. 
unable to look beyond the limited horizon of 
our own denomination. 

It is indeed a matter of importance that 
we should be loyal to it, to its principles 
and to its work. But it would be the poor- 
est of all kinds of no-nothingism if we 
could see no good outside its circle. Thank 
God, we have little among us of such nar- 
rowness as that. We rejoice in the progress 
of true religion, even more than we rejoice 
in the progress of our own Church. Our 
people give liberally to every good cause 
that commands their confidence, whether it 


bears the Presbyterian lapel or not. We 
recognize the literature preduced by other 


churches as readily as we do that of our 


own. Presbyterians have always been found 
among the heartiest supporters of non- 
denominational religious societies. Not 


greatly concerned about any mere external 
organic union of churches, unless it ean 
come with hearty good-will and mutual con- 
fidence, they believe strongly in the spiritual 
unity of all true followers of Christ and are 
ready to admit them to the fellowship of 
loving hearts, whatever be the name they 
bear or the outward form in which they 
worship. They are ready to believe te 
some day the shadows will flee away and aul 
the barriers be broken down, by whic 
brethren have been kept asunder, They 
are sure that ; 

The Church’s one foundation 

Is Jesus Christ her Lord, 
and other foundation can no man lay. 
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It is also the cheapest for the amount of good read- 
It costs more than its price, so that 


ing matter given. 
subscribers get fall value and more. 


HOW TO CIRCULATE IT. 


Many congregations place a copy in every family 


There is no other way in which so much Home Mission 


Work can be done for 25 cents as by placing it for a year 
in a family not now taking it. 

Send money by Orderor Registered Letter. 

Be sure that money is not sent unregistered. 

Sabscription may begin atany month for part of the 
year, ending with December. 

Sample Parcels sent Fiee to any One who will dis- 
tribute them. 

A few issues of previous years can be furnished at 


10 cents per year, to cover cost of wrapping and postage, 
to those who wish them for binding, 
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The Presbyterian Record, 


Y.M, C, A. Building, 
MONTREAL. 
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There is no profession open to the average 
young man that has a greater assured future 
than Electricity. It is uncrowded and pays 
very high salaries. We can qualify you fora 
position as Electrician, Electric Railway, Hlec- |i 
tric Lighting or Dynamo Station Superintend- § 
ent, Wireman, etc. Write for free Electrical 
Booklet, stating which position or positions in- 
terest you. * 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOCLS, 


Box 1340 Scranton, Pa. 
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Sriesiley’s Dress Goods 
Wear Well 
Look Well 


After a Season’s Wear. 


For sale at all the best Dry Goods Store 


The truth cannot be burned, beheaded 
or crucified. A lie on the throne is a lie 


still. and truth in a dungeon is truth still, 


and the lie on the throne is on the way to 
defeat, and the truth in the dungeon is on 
the way to victory.—Wm. McKinley. 


f geert Health Cereals. 


PANSY FLOUR, flor \Bi \,:Cake and Pastry. 


— 


Unlike all offier ¢ . Ask Grocers. 
For book gf tampR, write 
INBS, Watertown, N, Y., U.S.A; 


FARWELL & RH 


in Cold Climates. 
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Vee cucmehenebeneen ee menee eet 


The growth of character is a life pro- 


cess.—Hachange. 


Choose ye this day whom ye will serve. 
—Josh. xxiv. 15. 

I believe in preaching, but I believe in 
practice a good deal more.—foosevelt. 


An injury done to character is so great 
that it cannot possibly be estimated.—Livy. 


that he is without 
prayer.—James 


A man may know 


God) <ifyithew lis: without 
Statker. 


We cannot serve God and mammon, but 
we can serve God with mMammon.—Robert 
E. Speer. 


There can be no high and holy living 
without high and holy thinking.—f#ev. 
James McLeod. 


The great fact is that life is a service; 


the only question is, “Whom will we 
serve ?’’—Faber. 
Make time for serious thoughts. Let no 


day pass without some memory of solemn 
things.—farrar. 


Manhood is not indicated by years, nor 
by stature. It manifests itself in deeds.— 
Rev. OC. B. Mitchell. 


Faith in God is a dead form if it do not 
bring forth the fruit of penitence and 
obedience.—Murphy. 


The opportunity of a lifetime must be 
seized during the lifetime of the oppor- 
tunity.—C. H. Newlin. 


The art of living together is the highest 
of all arts, but takes the longest time to 
learn.—Rev. A. J. Wells. 


Our grand business in life is not to see 
what lies dimly at a distance, but to do 
what, lies chiefly at hand.—Carlyle. 


Cultivate forbearance till your heart 


yields a fine crop of it. Pray for a short 
memory as to all unkindness.—Spurgeon. 


“There is peril in having more harness 
than horse,” is the illustration used by @ 
minister in speaking of over organization 
in church work. 


Accept your limitations, Seize your 
opportunity. Enjoy the good of the hour. 
Improve the bad, and, if 
drop.—J. Stuart Blackie. 


you can’t, let it 


ESS Meese ekeee eteeepense sess 


A Christian who engages in any lawful 
Dusiness is honouring God. He may be 
just as heavenly-minded in trade as in 
preaching the Gospel.—Porter. . 


A man should allow none but good 
impulses to stir his heart, and he should 
keep it free from any evil that may beat 
it down and harden it.—Rev. J. D. Ham- 
mond. 


I make it a rule not to remember to-day’s 
mistakes, except as they help me to commit 
fewer to-morrow, and every morning I say 
to myself, 
my life.” 


The fact that Christ led no army, that . 


He wrote no book, built no church, spent 


no money, but that He loved and so con- | 
quered—this is beginning to strike men.— 


Drummond. 


Never 


trouble at a time. Some people bear three 


kinds—all they have had, all they have 
now. and all they expect to -have.— 
H. H. Hale. i 


The fact that one is hard to please 
is no evidence that his ideals are higher 
than those of other men. Of all the 
twelve Judas was the one that found the 
most fault. 


The art of saying appropriate words in 


“This day shall be the best of- 


bear more than one kind of 


“ 
¥ 
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a kindly way is one that never goes out of — 


fashion, never ceases to please, and is 
within the reach of .the humblest——; 
F. W. Faber. 


There is joy in forgetfulness. 
to make the light 
the music in others’ 
the smile on others’ 
Helen Keller. 


ears my Symphony, 
lips my happiness.— 


A true perception of the Gospel is the 
entire forgetfulness of self, utter absence 
of any pretension, and the complete and 
entire refusal to accept the world’s praise 
or judgment.—General Gordon. 


IT am not careful for what may be a 
hundred years hence. He who governed 
the world hefore I was born shall 


care of it likewise when I am dead. My 


part is to improve the present moment.— Vg, 


John Wesley. 
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Rain may, to us, 


So ol: try. 
in others’ eyes my sun, 


take | 


seem lost when it falls 


mn a desert, but it fulfills some purpose of a 


God. So the Gospel. Word falling on the 
a change 
men wy 


hard heart, it sometimes works 
at last; and even if not so, it leaves 
without excuse.—Fauset. 


